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THE 

MONTHLY  REVIEW, 

For  JUL  r,  .754- 


Art.  r.  Continuation  of  the  account  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’i' 

JVorks . 


HAVING  given  our  readers  a  view  of  his  Lordfhip’s 
fecond  and  third  elfays,  we  now  proceed  to  his  fourth, 
which  treats  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  And 
here  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  find  many  things  to  ad¬ 
mire,  will  meet  with  many  juft  and  ftriking  obfervations  on 
men  and  manners,  and  will  be  highly  pleafed  to  fee  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  of  ambitious,  defigning,  and  interefted 
ecclefiaftics,  placed  in  a  ftrong  and  clear  light.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  exceptionable  things  advanced  in  it;  which,  in 
fo  long  an  effay,  and  on  fuch  a  fubject,  will  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  his  Lordfhip’s  character ; 
hut  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  a  mafterly  performance,  and 
fhews  uncommon  abilities. 

He  introduces  it  with  obferving,  that  all  men  are  apt  to  have 
an  high  conceit  of  their  own  underftandings  and  to  be  tena¬ 
cious  of  the  opinions  they  profefs,  and  yet  that  almoft  all  of 
them  are  guided  by  the  underftandings  of  others,  not  by  their 
own,  and  may  be  faid  more  truly  to  adopt,  than  to  beget  their  opi¬ 
nions.  ‘Nurfes,’  fays  he,  ‘parents,  pedagogues,  and  after  them 
*  all,  and abovethem all, that  univerfalpedagogueCuftom, fill  the 
*  mind  with  notions;  which  it  had  no  (hare  in  framing,  which 
4  it  receives  as  paffively  as  it  receives  the  imprefiions  of  out- 
*  ward  cbjecfts,  and  whieh^Jeft  to  itfelf,  it  would  never  have 
Vet,  XX,  '  B  ,  framed 
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4  framed  perhaps,  or  would  have  examined  afterwards.  Thu's 
4  prejudices  are  eltablifhed  by  education,  and  habits  by  cuftom. 

4  We  are  taught  to  think  what  others  think,  not  how  to  think 
c  for  ourfelves  ;  and  whilft  the  memory  is  loaded,  the  under- 
4  ftanding  remains  unexergifcd,  or  exercifed  infuch  trammels, 

4  as  conftrain  its  motions,  and  direct  its  pace,  till  that  which 
4  was  artificial  becomes  in  fome  fort  natural,  and  the  mind 
4  can  go  no  other. 

4  Wrong  notions,  and  falfe  principles,  begot  in  this  man* 

4  ner  by  authority,  may  be  called  properly  enough  the  halbards 
4  of  the  mind  ;  and  yet  they  are  nurfed  and  preferred  by  it, 

4  as  if  they  were  the  legitimate  ilTue  ;  nay,  they  are  even 
4  deemed  to  be  fo  by  the  mind  itfelf.  The  mind  grows  fond 

*  of  them  accordingly,  and  this  miftaken  application  of  felf- 
4  love,  makes  many  zealous  to  defend,  and  propagate  them 
4  by  the  fame  kind  of  authority,  and  by  every  other  fort  of  im- 
4  pofition.  Thus  they  are  perpetuated,  and  as  they  contradl 
4  the  ruft  of  antiquity,  they  grow  to  be  more  refpecled.  The 
4  fact  that  was  delivered  at  firft  on  very  fufpicious  teftimony, 

4  becomes  indifputable  -}  and  the  opinion  that  was  fcarce  pro- 
4  blematical  becomes  a  demonftrated  propofition.  Nor  is 
4  this  at  all  wonderful.  We  look  at  original,  through  inter- 

♦  mediate  authority,  and  it  appears  greater  and  better  than  it 
4  is  really ;  juft  as  objects  of  fight  are  fometimes  magnified  by 
4  an  hazy  medium.  Men  who  would  have  been  deemed  ig* 
?  norant,  or  mad,  orknavifh,  if  they  had  been  our  cotempo* 
4  raries,  are  reverenced  as  prodigies  of  learning,  of  wifdom, 
4  and  of  virtue,  becaufe  they  lived  many  centuries  ago.  When 
4  their  writings  come  down  to  pofbei  ity,  pofterity  might  judge 
4  indeed  of  their  ebara&ers  on  better  grounds  than  report  and 
4  tradition  :  but  the  fame  authority,  which  fhewed  them  in  a 
4  half  light,  fereens  them  in  a  full  one.  Paraphrafes  andcom- 
4  mcntarics  accompany  their  writings :  their  miftakes  are 
4  excufed,  their  contradictions  arc  feemingly  reconciled,  their 
4  abfurdities  are  yarn ilhed  over,  their  puerilities  are  reprefented 

.  4  as  marks  of  the  moft  amiable  fimplicity,  their  enthufiaftical 
c  rants  as  the  language  of  the  moft  fublime  genius,  or  even  of 
4  infpiration ;  and  as  this  is  often  done  with  much  fkilful 
4  plaufibility,  fo  it  is  always  aided  by  the  ftrong  prepofieflions 
4  that  have  been  created  in  their  favour.  The  firft  traditional 
4  authorities  that  handed  down  fantaftic  fcience,  and  erro* 
4  necus  opinions,  might  be  no  better  than  the  original  au- 

thorities  that  impoled  them.  But  they  were  fufficient  for 
fc  the  time ;  and  when  error  had  qiicc  taken  root  deeply  in  the 
i  minds,  of  men,  tho*  knowledge  pnereafe-d,  and  region  was 
i.  '  4  better 
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better  cultivated,  yet  they  ferved  principally  to  defend  and 
embellifh  it.  Truths,  that  have  been  diicovered  in  the  moft 
enlightened  ages  and  countries,  have  been  by  fuch  means  as 
thefe  fo  blended  with  the  errors  of  the  darked,  that  the  whole 
mafs  of  learning,  which  we  bead  of  at  this  hour,  mull  be 
feparated,  and  lifted  at  great  expence,  like  the  ore  of  a  poor 
mine  j  and  like  that  too  will  hardly  pay  the  cods. 

‘  It  may  found  oddly,  but  it  is  true  in  many  cafes*  to  fay, 
that  if  men  had  learned  lefs,  their  way  to  knowledge  would 
be  fhorter  and  eafier.  It  is  indeed  fhorter  and  eafier  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge*  than  from  error.  They 
who  are  in  the  lad,  mult  unlearn  before  they  can  learn  to 
any  good  purpofe ;  and  the  fird  part  of  this  double  talk  is  not 
in  many  refpedts  the  lead  difficult,  for  which  reafon  it  is  fel-^ 
dom  undertaken.  The  vulgar*  under  which  denomination 
we  mud  rank,  on  this  occadon,  almod  all  the  fons  of  Adamy 
content  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  vulgar  opinions.  They 
know  little,  and  believe  much.  They  examine  and  judge 
for  themfelves  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  fometimes,  and 
not  always  even  in  thefe.  But  the  greated  and  the  noblcft 
objects  of  the  human  mind,  are  very  tranfiently*  at  bed*  the 
obje&s  of  theirs.  On  all  thefe,  they  refign  themfelves  to 
the  authority  that  prevails  among  the  men  with  whom  they 
live.  Some  of  them  want  the  means,  all  of  them  want  the 
will,  to  do  more ;  and,  as  abfurd  as  this  may  appear  in  fpe- 
culation,  it  is  bed,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  human 
nature  and  the  nature  of  government  confidercd*  that  it 
fhouid  be  as  it  is. 

*  Scholars  and  philofophers,  will  demand  to  be  excepted 
out  of  the  vulgar  in  this  fenfe.  But  they  have  not  a  jud 
claim  to  be  fo  excepted.  They  profefs  to  feek  truth  without 
any  other  regard  ;  and  yet  the  talk,  of  unlearning  error  is  too 
hard  for  them.  They  fet  out  in  this  fearch  with  the  fame 
prejudices,  and  the  fame  habits  that  they  who  neglect  it 
have,  and  they  lean  on  authority  in  more  cafes  than  the 
others.  If  they  improve  and  employ  their  reafon  more,  it 
is  only  to  degrade  her  the  more  j  for  they  employ  her  al¬ 
ways  in  fubordination  to  another  guide,  and  never  trult 
themfelves  wholly  to  her  condu<ft,  even  When  authority  can¬ 
not  have  the  appearance  of  authority,  without  her  approba* 
tion.  The  tafk  of  unlearning  error,  and  laying  authority 
afide  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  is  not  only  hard  in  itfelf,  but  it 
becomes  harder  dill  by  two  confederations^  as  it  implies  a 
fclf-denial  of  vanity,  and  of  ambition.  Scholars  are  oden- 
tatious  of  their  learning,  and  tho’  he  who  ha#  read  much, 

B  2  *  will 
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will  not  arrive  at  truth  fo  foon,  nor  To  furely,  as  he  who  haS 
thought  much,  yet  will  he  make  a  greater  glare,  and  draw 
more  admiration  to  himfelf.  The  man  who  accumulates 
authorities  of  philofopbers,  of  fathers,  and  of  councils  to 
eifablifh  an  opinion  that  mull:  be  founded  in  reafon,  and  be 
agreeable  to  the  common-fenfe  of  mankind,  or  be  founded 
in  nothing,  is  not  unlike  the  child  who  choofcs  a  crown  in 
feveral  pieces  of  brafs,  rather  than  a  guinea  in  one  piece  of 
gold.  Thus,  again,  we  muff  not  imagine  that  we  behold  an 
example  of  modefly  and  moderation,  when  we  fee  a  whole 
feiSt  of  philofophers  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one,  a3  Pa¬ 
gans,  Cbriftians ,  and  Mahometans  did  in  their  turns,  and  for 
many  ages,  to  that  of  Arijlotle ;  whilflthey  dared  to  reafon  in^ 
no  other  form,  nor  on  any  other  pi  inciplesthan  thofe  which  he 
had  prefcribed.  It  is  in  truth  an  example  of  rank  ambition. 
Such  men,  like  the  Haves  who  domineer  in  abfolute  monar¬ 
chies,  intend  by  their  fubmiilion  to  a  fupreme  tyrant  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  means  of  exercifing  tyranny  in  their  turns. 

4  There  are  innumerable  cafes  in  common  life,  arid  many 
in  arts  and  fciehces,  wherein  we  mull  content  ourfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  our  natures,  with  probability, 
and  rely  on  authority  for  want  of  the  means,  or  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowledge.  I  rely  on  the  authority  of  my  Cook, 
when  I  eat  my  foup ;  on  the  authority  of  my  Apothecary, 
when  I  take  a  dole  of  rhubarb ;  on  that  of  Graha?n ,  when  I 
buy  my  watch,  and  on  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtony  when  I 
believe,  in  the  doclrine  of  gravitation  :  becaufe  I  am  neither 
cook,  apothecary,  watchmaker,  nor  mathematician.  But 
I  am  a  rational  creature,  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  judge 
for  myfelf  in  all  thofe  cafes  where  reafon  alone  is  the  judge  ; 
the  judge  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  for  even  in  the  others,  reafon 
is  the  judge  of  the  authority.  My  Parfon  might  reproach 
me  very  juftly  with  the  folly  of  going  through  the  journey 
of  life  without  opening  the  eyes  of  my  mind,  and  employing 
my  intelle&ual  fight.  But  my  Parfon  grows  impertinent 
when  he  would  perfuade  me,  like  thofe  of  your  church,  to 
remain  in  voluntary  blindnefs ;  or  like  thofe  of  ours,  to  let 
him  fee  for  me,  tho’  my  eyes  are  open,  tho’  my  faculties  of 
vifion  are,  at  lead,  as  good  as  his,  and  tho’  Ihave  all  the  fame 
objects  of  fight  before  my*  eyes  that  he  has  before  his. 

<  Reliynation  to  authority  will  appear  the  more  abfurd,  if 
we  confider,  that  by  it  we  run  two  rifks  inflead  of  one.  We 
may  deceive  ourfelves  no  doubt.  But  is  the  divine,  is  the 
philofopPcr  infallible  ?  W  e  mail. not  mean  to  deceive  our- 
fdves  moft  ciTtainl}c:.but  the  Divine,  or  the  Philosopher  may 
./  *  ..  ..  s  intend 
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c  intend  to  deceive  .us.  He  may  find  his  account  in  it,  and 
‘  deceit  may  be  his  trade.  Had  thefe  men  that  fupericrity  over 
c  others,  which  Tome  of  them  have  affiimed  ;  did  the  fublimq 
c  objcCls  of  divine  philofophy  appear  to  them,  tho’  they  do 

*  not  appear  fo  to  us,  in  the  effulgence  of  an  immediate  and 

*  light,  there  v/ould  be  fome  better  reafon  than  there  is 
c  for  a  dependance  on  their  authority,  at  leaft  in  one  refpe£h 
c  We  might  own  their  knowledge  fufHcient  to  elftblifh  this 
€  authority,  whatever  we  thought  of  their  candour  and  fince- 
c  rity.  But  God  has  dealed  more  equally  with  his  human 
£  creatures.  There  is  no  fuch  fuperiority  of  fome,  over  others. 

*  They  who  exercife  their  reafon,  and  improve  their  know- 
c  ledge  the  moff,  are  dazzled  and  blinded,  whenever  they  at- 
c  tempt  to  look  beyond  the  reflected  light  wherein  it  is  given 
c  us  to  contemplate  the  exiffence,  the  nature,  the  attributes, 
c  and  the  will  of  God  relatively  to  man.  They  who  pretend 
c  to  face,  like  fo  many  intellectual  eagles,  the  fun  of  eternal 
6  wifdom,  and  to  fee  in  that  abyfs  of  fpiendour,  are  fo  truly 
c  metaphyfical  madmen,  that  he  who  attends  . to  them,  and 
6  relies  on  them,  muft  be  mad  like  wife/ 

His  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the  more  important 
any  ftibjeCl  is,  the  more  reafon  we  have  to  be  on  cur  guard 
againft  the  impolltions  and  fedu&ions  of  authority,  and  to 
judge  in  the  heft  manner  we  can  for  ourfelves ;  that  the  all¬ 
wife  God  lias  difpofed  the  univerfal  order  fo,  that  every  man 

is,  by  his  nature,  capable  of  acquiring  a  certain  and  fufficient 
knowledge  of  thofe  things,  which  are  the  moff  important  to 
him,  whilft  he  is  left  to  probability  and  belief  about  others  ; 
J;hat  natural  theology  refts  on  a  better  foundation  than  autho¬ 
rity  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  and 
the  fins  againft  it,  are  held  out  to  us  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  and  by  daily  experience,  in  characters  fo  vifible, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

This  train  of  reflection  leads  him  to  obferve  farther,  that  the 
truth  of  revelation  is  an  object  cf  reafon,  and  to  be  tried  bp 
it  ;  and  that  the  firft  publifhers  of  Cbrijhamty  did  not  reft  the 
$aufe  primarily,  or  folely,  on  authority  of  any  kind,  but  fub- 
mitted  the  gospel,  and  the  authority  of  thofe  who  pubiifhed 

it,  to  the  examination  of  reafon,  as  any  other  fyftem  even  of 
divine  philofophy  ought  to  be  fubmitted. 

Since  the  prerogative  of  reafon  was  thus  eftablifhed  oveV 
revelation  originally,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  enquire  how  far 
this  prerogative  extends  now,  and  whether  it  be  leffened,  or 
increafed,  by  length  of  time.  Of  the  two  forts  of  evidence  for 
the  truth,,  and  divinity  of  the  Chrtftian  revelation*  the  exter- 
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nal  comes  firft  under  examination  ;  and  with  regard  to  this, 
he  thinks  it  has  been  diminifhed  by  time,  and  tells  us,  with  a 
fneer,  that  divines  would  do  better,  if  they  trufted  more  to 
grace  and  faith  to  fupply  this  diminution,  and  lefs  to  their  own 
fkill,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  external  proofs  of  a  traditional 
revelation. 

.  As  to  internal  evidence  he  obferves,  that  divines  found  it 
high,  and  build  much  upon  it,  but  that  their  proceeding  is 
alike  abfurd  and  licentious,  and  that  the  internal  evidences  of  a 
divine  revelation  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  fuch  pofitive  proofs 
as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  an  objection  that  has  been  urged  againft  all  religions  that 
a  flu  me  themfelves  founded  on  divine  Revelation.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  this ;  that  all  fuch  religions  are  incompatible  with 
civil  S  vereignty,  becaufe  they  introduce  a  private  confcience 
that  may  be,  and  often  is,  contrary  to  the  public  confcience 
of  the  hate  ;  and  not  only  fet  up  private  judgment  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  that  of  the  legillature,  but  inforce  the  dictates  of  it  by  a' 
greater  authority,  even  by  that  of  God  himfelf.  His  Lord- 
ihip  endeavours  to  defend  the  Chriftian  religion,  againft  which 
this  objedtion  is  particularly  diredled,  and  tells  us  that  no  reli¬ 
gion  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whofe  natural  tendency  was 
fo  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinels  of  man¬ 
kind. 

4  If  it  has  had  a  contrary  effedf,  fays  he,  it  has  had  it  appa- 

*  rently,  not  really  ;  theology  is  in  fault,  not  religion.  The- 

*  ology  is  a  fcience  that  may  be  compared  juftly  to  the  box 

*  of  Pandora .  Many  good  things  lie  uppermoft  in  it.  But 
4  many  evil,  lie  under  them,  and  fcatter  plagues  and  defolation 
4  through  the  world.  If  we  cannot  fhut  the  box,  it  is  of  ufe, 
4  however,  to  know  that  the  box  is  open  ;  and  to  be  convinced 
4  the  more  of  this  truth,  let  us  make  a  general  analyfe  of  Chri~ 

4  Jhanity>  and  then  obferve,  as  generally,  the  rife,  progrefs, 
4  and  effedts  of  theology/ 

He  obferves,  in  the  hrft  place,  that  Chrijiianity  is  founded 
on  the  univerfal  law  of  nature.  He  does  not  fav  that  Cbri- 
Jiianity  is  a  republieation  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  affirms 
that  the  gofpcl  teaches  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
this  law,  univerfal  benevolence  j  recommends  the  precepts  of 
it,  and  commands  the  obfervation  of  them  in  particular  in- 
llances  occafionally,  always  fuppofes  them,  always  enforces 
them,  and  makes  the  law  of  right  reafon  a  law  in  every  poiBble 
definition  of  the  word.  Future  rewards  and  punifbments  he 
thinks  are  not  original  ncr  diredl  fandlions  of  the  law  of  nature, 
but  tells  us  they  became  fuch  when  the  Chrifllan  revelation 
»  was 
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was  made.  •  They  are,  fays  he,  original  functions  of  Chri- 
4  Jiianity ,  and  Christianity  which  includes,  was  defigned  to 
4  inforce,  the  law  of  nature.  We  may,  therefore,  be  allow- 
‘  ed  to  wander,  and  to  feck  the  reafon,  why  the  law  of  an- 

*  ture,  thus  enforced,  has  ferved  fo  little  to  correct  the  man- 
4  ners  of  men,  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the 
4  world?  Why  Chrijiianity  has  ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to 
4  determine  men  to  violate  the  very  law  it  confirms,  and  has 
4  opened  a  new  fource  of  mifehief  whereever  it  has  prevailed. 

4  I  faid  above,  that  theology  is  in  fault,  not  religion.  We 
4  fhall  fee  this  verified  in  every  part  of  the  anlayfe  we  make 

*  of  Chrijiianity .* 

After  fhewing  briefly  how  Divines  have  corrupted  that  plain 
fyftem  of  natural  religion  which  the  gofpel  prefents  us  with, 
his  Lordflhip  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  there  are  two  other  parts 
befides  this  of  natural  religion,  into  which  CJjriftianity  may  be 
analyfed,  and  which  have  been  corrupted  alike  by  theology,  viz, 
duties  fuperaddedto  thofeof  natural  religion,  and  articles  of  belief 
that  reafon  neither  could  difeover,  nor  can  comprehend. 

4  As  impracticable  af  fome,  fays  he,  and  as  incredible  as 
4  others  may  feem,  the  duties  required  to  be  py  a<£tifed,  and  the 
4  propofttions  required  to  be  believed  are  concifely  and  plainly 
4  enough  expreffed  in  the  gofpel,  in  the  original  gofpel  pro- 
4  perly  fo  called,  which  Chrift  taught,  and  which  his  four 
4  evangelifts  recorded.  But  they  have  been  rendered,  fince 
4  they  were  firft  publifhed,  and  they  began  to  be  fo  as  focn  as 
4  they  were  publifhed,  extremely  voluminous  and  intricate. 

4  The  duties,  external  duties  at  leaft,  have  been  multiplied 
4  by  ecclefiaftical  policy,  that  profited  of  the  natural  fuper- 
4  ftitionof  mankind.  The  articles  of  belief  have  been  mul- 
4  tiplied,  and  complicated  by  cabaliftical  notions  taken  from 
4  the  Jews,  and  by  metaphyfical  refinements  taken  from 

*  heathen  theology.  Children  fuffer  often  for  the  fins  of  their 
4  fathers.  But  in  this  cafe,  the  rule  is  inverted.  The  gof- 
4  pel  gave  birth  to  CbriJ'tian  theology,  and  the  gofpel  fuffers  for 
4  the  fins  of  her  licentious  offspring $  of  that  ecclefiaftical 
4  order,  I  mean,  who  affedting  tp  be  called  religious,  have 
4  proved  themfelves  to  be  the  moft  irreligious  fociety  that  was 
4  ever  formed,  and  the  moft  hurtful  too,  as  he  who  compares, 
4  thro*  the  whole  feries  of  their  own  hiftory,  the  little  good, 
4  with  the  infinite  mifehief  they  have  done,  muftconfefs.* 

As  to  the  precepts  of  morality  contained  in  the  gofpcls,  his 
Lordfhip  obferves,  that  fome  of  them  are  not  fo  much  pofi- 
rive  duties,  as  inftances  of  greater  purity  and  Chriftian  per¬ 
fection,  and  rather  recommended  than  commanded.  One  of 

B  4  .the 
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the  inftances  he  produces  is  the  love  of  our  enemies  and  per  feat- 
tors  ;  a  precept  fo  fublime,  that  he  doubts  whether  it  was  ever 
exactly  obferved  any  more  under  the  law  of  grace,  than 
under  the  law  of  nature,  tho’  fome  appearances  of  it  may 
be  found,  he  thinks,  under  both,  and  atleaft  as  many  under 
one  as  under  the  other.  Befides  thefe  we  are  told  that  there 
are  fome  duties  which  feem  directed  to  the  Jeivs  only,  and 
fome  which  feem  directed  more  immediately  to  the  difciples  of 
Chrift.  Of  the  fir#  fort  is  that  injunction  which  retrains  di¬ 
vorces  to  the  cafe  of  adultery,  and  thofe  directions  which 
tend  to  render  the  worfhip  of  God  more  intellectual,  and  the 
practice  of  good  works  lefs  oflentations.  Of  the  fecond 
fort  are  certain  duties  enjoined  in  the  fermon  on  the  mount, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  gofpel,  which  fe£m  fit  enough,  his 
Lordfhip  thinks,  for  a  religious  feet,  or  order  of  men  like  the 
EJfenians ,  but  are  by  no  means  practicable  in  the  general  fociefy 
of  mankind.  To  refit  no  injury,  to  take  no  care  for  to-mor¬ 
row,  to  neglect  providing  forThe  common  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  to  fell  all  to  follow  Chrift ,  might,  ’tis  faid,  be  properly 
exacted  from  thofe  who  were  his  companions,  and  his  difciples 
in  a  ftridter  fenfe,  like  the  fcholars  of  Pythagoras ,  admitted 
within  the  curtain  ;  but  reafon  and  experience  both  ihewthat, 
confidered  as  general  duties,  they  are  impracticable,  incon-t 
fiftent  with  natural  inftinct,  as  well  as  laws  and  quite  deftruct- 
ive  of  fociety.  He  now  proceeds  as  follows. 

4  If  this  now  be,  as  it  is  moil  certainly,  a  true,  tho’  gene-r 
4  ral  and  fhort  reprefentation  of  the  moral  duties  contained  in 
4  the  gofpel,  and  added  to  thofe  of  natural  religion,  both 
4  which  confifl  in  piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence  to- 
4  wards  man,  will  any  difciple  of  the  philofopher  of  Mai - 
4  mesbury  prefume  to  maintain,  that  the  objection  raifed  again# 
4  religion  has  the  jeaft  force  on  account  of  them,  or  that  they 
4  render  it  inconfiftent  with  civil  fovereignty  ?  He  who  fhould 
4  maintain  it,  would  fall  below  notice,  and  not  deferve  an 
4  anfwer.  But  if  the  objection  be  levelled  again#  the  number- 
4  lefs  duties  fuperadded  to  thofe  of  the  gofpel,  inftead  of  being 
4  levelled  again#  the  few  that  have  been  fuperadded  by  the 
4  gofpel  to  thofe  of  natural  religion,  it  will  be  unanfwerable, 
4  Thofe  of  the  former  fort  have  been  fo  increafed,  efpecially 
4  in  matters  of  rites,  of  ceremonies,  and  of  external  devo- 
4  tion,  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
4  ages,  that  they  overload  and  Hide,  as  it  were,  true  religion  ; 
4  nay  that  they  fuhftitute  in  lieu  of  it  a  carnal  religion,  fuch  as 
4  tha  of  the  Jews,  and  thofe  of  paganifm  were.  That  the 
i  religion  inftitiued  by  Mojes  was  fuch  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance. 
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c  ance,  in  frontijpices  quidem ,  fays  Spencer ,  our  Divines  admit. 
4  But  they  affert  that  inwardly,  /»  penetralia  it  was  divine 
4  and  mvffic.  The  Heat-hen  fa-id  the  fame  of  theirs;  and  in 
4  truth,  if  theirs  were  not  very  divine,  they  were  very  mv- 
4  ftical.  Chriftianity  has  completed  the  round,  and  has  been 
4  brought  back,  in  many  countries  at  leaf!:,  from  the  fim- 
4  plicity  of  the  gofpel  to  the  pageantry  and  fuperftkion  of 
4  Heathen  and  Jewijh  obfervances/  • 

His  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  (peak  of  articles  of  faith,  which 
make  a  third  and  laft  part  of  his  analyte  of  Chriftianity .  It 
is  this  part,  he  obferves,  that  has  furnifhed  matter  of  ftrife, 
contention,  and  all  uncharitablenefs,  even  in,  as  well  as 
from,  the  apoftolical  age ;  it  is  this  that  has  added  a  motive 
the  more,  and  one  that  is  fteonger  than  any  other,  to  animo- 
fity  and  hatred,  to  wars  and  maffacres,  and  to  that  cruel  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  never  known  till  Chriflians  introduced  it 
into  the  world,  to  perfecution  for  opinions,  for  opinions 
often  of  the  mod:  abftradf  fpeculation,  and  of  the  leaf!  im¬ 
portance  to  civil  or  religious  interefts;  it  is  this,  whofe 
effedls  have  been  fo  fatal  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  nothing  which  the  enemies  of  religion  can  fay 
on  the  fubjedf  will  be  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth.  4  But 
4  ftill,  continues  he,  the  charge  they  bring  will  be  unjuflly 
c  brought.  Thefe  effects  have  not  been  caufed  by  the  gofpel, 
4  but  by  the  fyftem  raifed  upon  it.  Not  by  the  revelations 
4  of  God,  but  by  the  inventions  of  men,  we  diftinguifhed 
4  before  between  the  original  and  the  traditional  proofs,  and 
4  we  muff  diftinguifh  here  between  the  original  and  trad i— 
4  tional  matter  of  thefe  revelations.  The  gofpel  of  Chrijt 
4  is  one  thing,  the  gofpel  of  St.  Paul ,  t^nd  of  all  thofe  who 
4  have  grafted  after  him  on  the  fame  dock,  is  another. 

4  I  will  not  fay  that  one  article  of  belief  alone  is  neceflary 
$  to  make  men  Chrijiians ,  the  belief  that  Jefus  was  the 
4  MeJJiah  promifed  to  the  'Jews ,  and  foretold  by  their  pro- 
4  phets.  This  may  be  the  primary,  but  it  is  not  the  foie 
4  objecl  of  our  faith.  There  are  other  things  doubtlefs  con- 
4  tained  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himfelf,  dependent  ori, 
4  and  relative  to  this  article,  without  the  belief  of  which,  I 
4  fuppofe  our  Chrijlianiiy  would  be  very  defective.  But  this 
4  I  fay  ;  the  articles  of  belief,  which  Chrijt  himielf  staffed 
4  by  what  he  faid,  and  by  what  he  did,  have  been  lengthened 
4  immeafurably ;  and  we  may  add  both  unneceffarily  and 
4  prefumptuoufly  by  others  fince  his  time.  The  fyftem  of 
4  religion,  which  Chrijt  publifhed,  and  his  Evangeliffs  re- 
4  corded,  is  a  compleat  fyftem  to  all  the  purpofes  of  true 

*  religion* 
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4  religion,  natural,  and  revealed.  It  contains  alb-  the  duties 
4  of  the  former,  it  enforces  them  by  averting  the  divine 
4  million  of  the  publifher,  who  proved  his  aflertion  at  the 
4  fame  time  by  his  miracles,  and  it  enforces  the  whole  law 
4  of  faith  by  promifing  rewards,  and  threatning  punifhments, 
4  which  he  declares  he  will  diftribute  when  he  comes  to  judge 
4  the  world.  Befides  which,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  the 
4  fyllem  of  belief  and  pra&ice,  which  Jefus,  the  finifher  as 
4  well  as  author  of  our  faith,  left  behind  him  to  be  in  the 
4  extent  in  which  he  revealed  and  left  it,  complete  and 
4  perfect,  we  mull  be  reduced  to  the  grofTeft  abfurdity,  and 
4  to  little  lefs  than  blafphemy. 

4  Thefe  reafons,  which  cut  up  the  root  of  artificial  the- 
4  ology,  deferve,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  more  fully  explained. 
4  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  them,  w'e  afiiime  that  the  fon 
*  of  God,  who  was  fent  by  the  father  to  make  a  new  cove- 
4  nant  with  mankind,  and  to  eftablilh  a  fpiritual  kingdom  on 
4  the  ruins  of  Paganifm,  and  the  reformation  at  lead  of  Ju- 
4  daifm>  executed  his  commilfion  imperfectly ;  we  affumc, 
4  that  he  died  to  redeem  mankind  from  fin,  and  from  death 
4  the  wages  of  fin,  but  that  he  left  them  at  the  fame  time 
4  without  fufficient  information  concerning  that  faith  in  him, 
4  and  that  obedience  to  his  law,  which  could  alone  make 
4  this  redemption  efte&ual  to  all  the  gracious  purpofes  of  it; 
4  fince  we  might  rife  to  Immortality  indeed  by  the  merits  of 
4  his  pafiion,  but  this  refurreCtion  might  be  to  Damnation  too, 
4  unlels  an  entire  faith  in  him,  co-operating  with  our  im- 
4  perfeCt  obedience,  juftified  and  faved  us.  In  fhort  we 
4  afl’ume,  that  they  who  were  converted  to  Cbrijlianity  by 
4  Chrtft  himfelf,  and  who  died  before  the  fuppofed  imper- 
4  feCtion  of  his  revelation  had  been  fupplied  by  the  apofHes ; 
4  by  Paul  particularly,  lived  and  died  without  a  fufficient 
4  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  falvation,  than  which  nothing; 
4  can  be  laid  more  abominable.  Natural  religion  may  be 
4  collcded,  ilowly,  perhaps,  tho"  fufficiently  by  natural  reafon, 
4  from  the  works  of  God,  wherein  he  manifefrs  his  will  to 
4  mankind.  But  a  religion,  revealed  by  God  himfelf  imme- 
4  diately,  muff  have  been  complete  and  perfeCt  from  the  firil 
4  promulgation  in  the  mind  of  every  convert  to  it,  according 
4  to  all  our  ideas  of  order :  and  if  we  ccnfider  it  as  a  cove- 
4  nant  of  grace,  the  covenant  muff  have  been  made  at  once, 
4  according  tg^l  thefe  ideas,  and  allthofeof  juftice.  No  new 
4  articles  of  belief,  no  new  duties,  could  be  made  neceffary 
4  to  falvation  afterwards,  without  changing  the  covenant :  and 
4  at  that  rate  how  many  new  covenants  might  there  not  be  ? 

4  How 
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*  How  often,  I  fay  it  with  horror,  might  not  God  change  his 
4  mind. 

4  Will  it  be  urged,  as  an  anfwer  to  what  has  been  faid 
4  that  the  explanations  and  additions,  which  have  been  made, 

4  were  made  by  the  fame  authority  that  made  the  original  00- 
4  venant,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  terms,  and  to  fccure  the 
4  effe&  of  it,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reafon  to  find 
4  fault  that  they  were  made.  But  if  this  fhould  be  faid,  in- 
4  ftead  of  removing  one  abfurdity  and  profanation,  it  will 
4  only  ftrve  to  advance  another.  The  force  of  the  objeft ion 
4  refts  on  the  very  aflertion  contained  in  the  anfwer,  on  the 
4  famenefs  of  the  authoriiy.  If  the  additions  were  not  faid  to 
4  be  made  by  the  fame  authority,  they  would  be  entitled  to 

*  little  regard,  and  the  objection  would  vanifh.  But  fince  » 
4  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  made,  and  fince  they  make  a  change  in 

4  the  covenant,  for  a  covenant  is  changed  by  additional  con- 
4  ditions,  tho’  the  original  remain  ftill  in  force,  the  objection 
4  is  confirmed  by  the  anfwer,  and  a  farther  abfurdity  arifes 
4  from  it,  or  the  fame  abfurdity  appears  in  a  new  light.  If  it 
4  was  necefiary  that  the  apoftles,  who  were  filled  with  the 
4  holy  Ghoft,  or  other  infpired  perfons,  fhould  publifh  by  the 
4  affiftance  of  the  fpirit  any  knowledge  neceflary  to  falvation, 

-  4  which  Jefus  had  not  taught:  or  explain  the  covenant  of 
4  grace  more  perfe&ly  than  he  had  done,  it  follows  that  the 
4  third  perfon  of  the  trinity  was  employed  to  aftift  thefecond, 

4  in  making  a  more  full  and  perfe&  publication  of  the  gofpe), 

4  which  comes  too  near  the  cafe  of  poor  mortals,  who  want 

4  this  afliftance  to  receive  and  pra&ife  the  gofpel  as  they  ought, 

4  and  to  whom  it  is  given  to  fupply  the  imperfection  of  their 
4  nature.  Upon  the  whole,  have  we  not  reafon  to  diftinguifti 
4  with  an  holy  fear  between  the  original  fyftem  of  Chrijii - 
4  unity 9  and  the  very  belt,  if  that  could  be  afcertained,  of  all 
4  thofe  difcordant  fyftems  into  which  the  pure  ore  of  the  gofpel 
4  has  been  fo  often  melted  down,  and  caft  anew,  during  fe- 
4  venteen  centuries,  at  different  times,  and  every  time  with 
4  fuch  a  mixture  of  human  allay,  that  no  one  of  them  can 

4  carry,  without  fraud,  the  image  and  fuperfcription  of  our 

4  heavenly  C&far. 

4  Chrijlianityy  as  it  {lands  in  the  gofpel,  contains  not  only 
4  a  complete  but  a  very  plain  fyftem  of  religion  ;  it  is  in  truth 
4  the  fyftem  of  natural  religion,  and  fuch  it  might  have  con- 
4  tinued  to  the  unfpeakable  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had 
4  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fimplicity  with  which  it  was 
4  originally  taught  by  Chri/i  himfelf ;  but  this  could  not  have 
4  happened,  unlefs  it  had  plcafed  ;he  divine  providence  to  pre- 

4  ferve 
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6  ferve  the  purity  of  it  by  conilaiit  interpofitions,  and  by  £x~ 
4  traordinary  means  fufficient  to  alter  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
4  things.  Such  a  confbmt  interpofition,  and  fuch  extraordi- 
4  nary  means,  not  being  employed,  Chri/lianity  was  left  very 
4  foon  to  fhift  for  itfelf,  in  the  midlt  of  a  frantic  world,  and 
4  in  an  age  when  the  moft  licentious  reafonings,  and  the  raoft 
4  extravagant  fuperilitions,  in  opinion  and  practice,  prevailed 
6  univerfally  under  the  refpeCtable  names  of  theology  and  me- 
4  taphyfics ;  and  when  the  Jews  themfelves,  on  whofe  reli- 
4  gion,  and  on -the  authority  of  whofe  fcriptures  Cbrijlianity 
4  was  founded,  had  already  gone  far  in  corrupting  both,  by 
4  oral  traditions  and  cabaliftical  whimfies,  by  a  mixture  of 
4  notions  taken  from  the  Chaldciic  philofophy  during  their  cap- 
4  tivity,  and  from  the  Grecian  philofophy  fihce  the  expedition 
c  of  Alexander,  The  traces  of  thefe  mixtures  are  difcernible. 
4  Thofe  of  Greek  origin  mod  manifeftiy  ;  and  among  them, 
4  thofe  of  Platonifm  are  fo  flrongly  marked,  that  it  is  impof- 
4  fihle  to  miflake  them.  This  phdofophy  was  the  very  quint- 
4  effence  of  the  theology  and  metaphyfics  which  Plato ,  and 
4  Pythagoras  before  him,  had  imported  into  Greece .  It  had 
4  been  extracted  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  warmed:  imagina- 
lion  that  ever  Greece  produced,  and  had  contributed  more 
4  than  any  other  iyftem  of  paganifm  to  turn  theifts  into  en- 
4  thufiafts,  and  to  confirm  that  fondnefs  for  myftery,  without 
4  an  air  of  which  no  doctrine  could  pafs  for  divine  :  what 
4  effeCt  all  thefe  circuinftances  had  on  Cbrijlianity ,  and  how 
4  they  ferved  to  raife  art  intricate,  voluminous,  and  conten- 
4  tious  fcience  on  foundations  of  the  greateft  limp]  icity  and 

4  plainne('s,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  more  particu- 

4  larly,  and  in  fuch  a  detail  as  the  nature  of  thefe  efiays, 

4  which  are  not  defigned  to  be  treatifes,  and  my  confined 

knowledge  of  antiquity,  permit,  The  extent  of  one  and 
*  the  other  will  fie  fufiicient,  perhaps,  for  our  purpofe.’ 

After  this  his  Lord-hip  difcourfes  largely  upon  the  uninteHi- 
gibiiity  of  St.  Fail’s  gofp.el,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  that 
where  it  is  intelligible  it  is  often  abfurd,  or  profane,  or  trifling. 
The  doctrine  of  pafiive  obedience,  which  he  fuppofes  the 
apoflle  to  teach,  is  produced  as  an  inftance  of  its  being  moll: 
intelligibly  abfurd ;  that  of  absolute  predeftination,  which  he 
Jikewife  fuppofes  the  a  pottle  to  teach,  of  its  being  moft  intel¬ 
ligibly  profane  :  the  one,  ’tis  laid,  is  repugnant  to  common 
fenfe  ;  the  other  to  all  the  ideas  of  God’s  moral  perfections, 
and  either  of  them  would  bo  fufiicient  to  (hake  the  credit  even 
of  Chriff  s  gofpel,  if  they  were  contained  in  it.  He  likewife 
difcourfes  largely  upoe  the  theology  of  Plato ,  iq  order  to  ihev/ 
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the  more  fully  and  clearly  on  what  original  authority  we  reft 
in  matters  of  relip-ion,  and  becaufe  Plato’s  works  have  been 
made,  after  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ,  a  principal  foundation 
of  all  that  theology  which  has  occasioned  fo  many  difputes 
in  the  world,  and  has  rendered  the  ChrijVtan  religion  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  cavils  of  infidels,  one  of  which  cavils  his  Lord- 
£hip  undertakes  to  refute,  by  fhewingthat  it  is  not  religion, 
but  theology,  .which  has  done  all  the  mifehief  complained  of 
fo  loudly  and  fojuftly. 

He  goes  on  to  enquire  after  the  caufes  of  that  ftrange  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  feels,  which  have  grown  up  from  the  apofto- 
lical  age  to  this,  among  Chrift'mns ,  and  thinks  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  metaphyfical  madnefs  of  philofophers  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  enthufiafm  of  the  firft Chrijlians^  in  the  cabalif- 
tical  practice  of  giving  different  fenfes  to  the  fame  paflages 
of  holy  writ,  in  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  in  the  ufe 
that  a  diftindf  order  of  men  has  made,  in  every  Chrijlian 
ftate,  of  thefe  and  other  circumftances  to  acquire  dominion 
fcver  private  confciences.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  caufes  he  dif- 
courfes  at  great  length,  and  with  it  concludes  all  he  advances 
concerning  authority  in  matters  of  religion  :  part  of  what 
he  fays  is, 

4  That  religion  is  neceflary  to  flrengthen,  and  that  it  con- 
4  tributes  to  fupport  government  cannot  be  denied,  I  think, 
4  without  contradicting  reafon  and  experience  both.  Thi% 

*  adds  he,  fome  men  have  been  extravagant  enough  to  do 
4  direCtly :  whilft  others,  have  contradi&ed  reafon  and  expe- 
4  rience,  juft  as  much,  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  impofe, 
4  and  therefore  more  likely  to  do  hurt,  by  propagating  falfe 
4  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  perplexing  the  noti- 

*  ons  of  religion,  and  by  affociating  to  it  fuch  as  are  really 
4  diftinCf  from  it.  From  hence  all  the  evil  confequences, 
4  that  are  imputed  to  religion,  have  flowed  immediately  :  and 
4  it  is  neceflary,  therefore,  in  defence  of  it,  to  diftinguifh 
4  clearly  between  what  is  really  religion,  and  what  has  beeii 
4  induftrioufly,  and  is  now  habitually,  confounded  with  it, 
4  and  made  to  pafs  for  it. 

4  Civil  obligations  are  impofed  by  the  laws  of  man  ;  reli- 
4  gious  obligations  by  thofe  of  God  ;  and  as  the  authority  of 
4  the  legiflator  is  far  greater  in  one  cafe  than  in  the  other, 
4  fo  is  the  fanCfion  of  the  law,  eternal  punifhment  in  another 
^  life,  inftead  of  temporal  pains  and  penalties  in  this.  If  it 
4  be  laid,  that  befides  this  difference,  we  are  to  conftder  how 
4  much  religion  has  a  farther  influence  than  civil  government 
4  can  have,  becaufe  the  former  reaches  to  the  inward  difpofi- 

2,  tions 
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4  tions  of  the  heart  and  mind,  whilft  the  other  goes  no  far- 
4  ther  than  to  regulate  outward  conduft ;  I  fhall  neither  deny 
4  the  propofition,  nor  admit  all  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it :  but 
6  I  {hall  conclude  from  thence,  how  necefTary  it  is  to  the 
4  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind,  that  they  be  kept  from  jar- 
4  ring,  which  cannot  be  effedtually  prevented,  unlefs  the 
4  entire  power  of  both  remains  in  the  fame  hands.  As  long 
4  as  natural  religion  is  alone  concerned,  this  fhould  not  feem 
4  fo  difficult  j  but  when  revealed  religions  are  eftablifhed, 
4  the  difficulty  becomes  almoft  infuperable.  The  principles 

*  and  duties  of  natural  religion  arife  from  the  nature  of  things, 
4  and  are  difeerned  by  the  reafon  of  man,  according  to  that 

*  order  which  the  author  of  all  nature,  and  the  giver  of  all 

*  reafon*  has  eftablifhed  in  the  human  fyftem.  From  hence 
4  too  would  arife  the  inftitutions  of  civil  government,  in  a 

*  natural  ftate,  if  the  minds  of  legiflators  were  not  corrupted 
4  previoufly  by  fuperftition.  In  thefe  cafes,  religion  and  civil 
4  government,  arifing  from  the  fame  fpring,  their  waters 
4  would  be  intermixed,  they  would  run  in  one  ftream,  and 
4  they  might  be  eafily  confined  to  the  fame  channel ;  if  reve- 
4  lation  did  not  introduce  myfterious  dodfrines  and  rites, 
4  which  it  becomes  foon  a  trade  to  teach  and  to  celebrate. 

4  Neither  nature,  nor  reafon,  could  ever  lead  men  to  ima- 
4  gine  two  diftindt  and  independant  focieties  in  the  fame  fo- 
4  ciety.  This  imagination  was  broached  by  ecclefiaftical  am- 
4  bition  ;  and  when  it  was  once  broached,  it  was  fure  to  be  pro- 
4  pagated  by  the  felf-intereft  of  a  whole  order  of  men  in  ever)' 
4  country,  and  by  the  fuperftition  of  all  the  reft.  A  refpcbfc 
4  for  religion  begot  a  refpeft  for  this  order.  The  idea  of  rc- 
4  ligion  came  to  be  aflociated  to  that  of  church,  or  rather  to 
4  be  confounded  with  it,  and  church  came  to  fignify  this  order 

*  of  men  even  exclufively.  This  church,  this  religious  fo. 
4  ciety,  grew  up  in  Ibme  countries  to  be  the  tyrant,  in  others 
4  to  be  the  rival  of  the  ftate,  on  the  authority  of  pretended  re- 
4  velations  among  the  heathens  :  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
4  that  the  fame  monftrous  growth  has  been  feen  and  felt,  on 
4  the  pretended  authority  of  real  revelations  among  Chrijlians* 
4  Such  is  the  knavery  and  fuch  the  folly  of  mankind,  that  as 
4  example,  antient  nor  modern,  pagan  nor  Chrifticm ,  can  be 
4- produced  of  fuch  an  order  of  men  once  eftablifhed  that  has 
4  not  aimed  at  acquiring  from  their  inftitution,  and  that  has 
4  not  acquired,  fooner  or  later,  immoderate  wealth  and  ex- 
4  orbitant  power. 

4  Few  men  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
4  Chrijiian  world  as  not  to  know,  that  the  wealth  of  this  church 
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4  is  equal,  at  leaft  in  many  countries,  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
4  church  ;  that  the  influence  of  the  antient  could  not  be  greater 

*  than  that  of  the  modern  magi  over  all  ranks  of  men ;  and 
4  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  has  exercifed,  even  over  kings  in 

*  many  countries,  a  power  which  he  claimed,  in  all,  of  the 
4  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  Ethiopian  church  over  kings 
4  of  one  country. 

4  A  religious  fociety,  by  which  is  meaned,  on  this  occa- 
4  fion,  a  clergy,  is,  or  is  not  the  creature  of  the  Rate.  If 
4  the  firft,  it  follows,  that  this  order,  no  more  than  others, 

4  which  the  ftate  has  inftituted  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
4  government,  can  aflume  any  rights,  or  exercife  any  pow- 
4  ers,  except  liich  as  the  Hate  has  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  it ; 

4  and  that  the  Hate  may,  and  ought  to  keep  a  conffant  con- 
4  troul  over  it,  not  only  to  prevent  ufurpations  and  abufes, 

4  but  to  dire£I  the  public  and  private  influence  of  the  clergy, 
4  in  a  iti'icSl  conformity  to  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  that  confti- 
4  tution,  the  fervants  of  which,  in  a  much  truer  fenfe  they 
4  are,  than  wh-t  they  afFe£I  fometimes  to  call  themfelves,  the 
4  ambafladcrs  of  God  to  other  men.  If  the  lafl:  is  faid*  if  it 
4  is  afierted,  that  the  church  is  in  any  fort  independant  on  the 
4  ftate,  there  arifes  from  this  preteniion  the  greateft  abfurdity 
4  imaginable,  that  I  mean  of  Imperium  in  Imperio :  an  em- 
4  pire  of  divine  in  an  empire  of  human  inftitution.  It  is  in 
4  truth  fo  exprefsly  contained  in  the  very  terms  of  the  after* 
4  tion,  that  none  of  the  tedious  fophiftical  reafonings,  which 
4  have  been  employed  for  the  purpofe,  can  evade  or  dif- 
4  guife  it. 

4  One  of  tbefe  I  will  mention,  becaufe  it  has  a  certain  air 
4  of  plaufibility,  that  impofes  on  many,  and  becaufe,  if  it 
4  cannot  (land  a  fhort  and  fair  examination,  as  I  think  it 
4  cannot,  the  whole  edifice  of  ecclefiaflical  independency  and 
4  grandeur  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  faid  then,  th&t 
4  religious  and  civil  focieties  are  widely  diflinguifhed  by  the 
4  diftin£l  ends  of  their  inftitutiohs,  which  imply  neceflarily 
4  diftinft  powers  and  a  mutual  independency ;  that  the  end 
4  of  one  is  the  falvaticn  of  fouls,  and  that  of  the  other  the 
4  fecurity  of  temporal  intereffs  ;  that  the  ffate  punifhes  overt- 
4  a£fs,  and  can  punifh  nothing  elfe,  becaufe  it  can  have 
4  cognizance  of  nothing  that  pafles  in  the  mind  and  does  not 
4  break  out  into  criminal  a<£lions  ;  but  that  the  church  em- 
4  ploying  her  influence  to  temper  the  patfions,  to  reeulate  the 
4  inward  difpofitions,  and  to  prevent  fins  as  well  as  crimes, 
4  is  that  tribunal  at  which  even  intentions  are  to  be  tried,  and 
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4  fins,  that  do  not  ripen  into  crimes,  nor  immediately  afFeeT 
4  civil  fociety,  are  to  be  punifhed. 

4  Now1,  in  anfvver  to  all  this  we  may  deny,  with  truth  and 
4  reafon  on  our  fide,  that  the  avowed  ends  of  religious,  and 
4  the  real  ends  of  civil  focieties,  are  fo  diftincft  as  to  require 
4  diftincft  powers,  and  a  mutual  independency.  The  falva- 
4  tion  of  fouls  is  not  the  immediate  end  of  civil  government : 
4  and  I  wifh  it  was  not  rather  the  pretence  than  the  end  of  ec- 
4  clefiaftical  policy.  But  if  to  abftain  from  evil,  and  to  do 
*  good  works,  be  means  of  falvation,  the  means  of  falvation 
4  are  objects  of  civil  government.  It  is  the  duty  of  princes 
4  and  magiftrates  to  promote  a  ftri£t  obfervation  of  the  law  of 
4  nature,  of  private  and  public  morality,  and  to  make  thofe 
4  who  live  in  fubjedlion  to  them  good  men,  in  order  to  make 
4  them  good  citizens.  For  this  purpofe,  the  balance  and 
4  the  fword  are  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  may  meafure 
4  out  punifhment  to  every  one  who  injures  the  community, 
4  or  does  wrong  to  his  neighbour ;  and  a  rigorous  punifhment 
4  of  crimes,  efpecially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  rewards  and 
4  encouragements  to  virtue,  for  both  are  entrufted  to  the  fame 
4  men  $  is  the  fureft  way,  not  only  to  reform  the  outward  be- 
4  haviour,  but  to  create  an  habitual  inward  difpofition  to  the 
4  practice  of  religion*’ 

His  Lordfliip  goes  on  to  (hew  the  fallacy  of  what  has  been 
advanced  on  this  fubjedt  by  Mr.  TV — n ,  wrhom  he  treats  in  a 
very  contemptuous  and  ungenteel  manner,  and  then  proceeds 
to  obferve  how  a  claim  to  univerfal  property  was  fet  on  foot 
in  favour  of  the  faithful,  that  is  of  Chriftians ,  not  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  Chrijlianity  had  been  eftablifhed  in  the  weft,  and 
how  the  bifhop  of  Rome  claimed  univerfal  empire,  not  only 
over  the  religious,  but  over  all  civil  focieties ;  painting,  in 
ftrong  colours,  as  he  goes  along,  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  ftupid  bigotry  and  implicit  refignation  of 
the  laity. 

He  likewife  endeavours  to  point  out  the  motives  that  influ¬ 
enced  Conjiantine  to  embrace  and  eftablifh  the  Chrijiian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  £hews  how  by  means  of  it  he  was  enabled  the  more 
effectually  to  purfue  the  great  defigns  of  his  ambition.  The 
political  views  of  Conjiantine ,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  Chri - 
jlianity ,  we  are  told  were  to  attach  the  fubjects  of  the  empire 
more  firmly  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  and  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  that  compofcd  it,  to  one  another,  bv  the  bonds  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  common  to  all  of  them  ;  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  the 
armies  ;  to  reform  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  provinces,  and 
by  infufing  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  fubmiflioi*  to  govern¬ 
ment, 
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riient,  to  extinguifti  thofe  principles  of  avarice  and  ambition; 
of  injuftice  and  violence,  by  which  fo  many  factions  were 
formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  fo  often  and  fo  fa¬ 
tally  broken.  But  the  admiffion  of  a  religious  lbciety  into  the 
Fate,  in  the  manner  in  which  Conftantine  admitted  it,  was 
the  caufe,  his  lcrdfhip  thinks,  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  and  theo¬ 
logical  evils  that  have  followed  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  that 
are  fo  falfely  imputed  to  religion  itfelf. 

He  goes  on  to  fhew,  in  a  varie  y  of  particulars,  what  the  ef¬ 
fects  have  been  of  this  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  from  Conjlan- 
tine  to  Charles  the  Great,  and  from  Charles  the  Great  down  to 
our  own  age ;  but  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  know¬ 
ing  what  he  fays,  concerning  the  ufurpations  of  the  religious 
on  the  civil  fociety,  theabufeof  theology*  and  the  abominable 
confequences  of  this  abufe,  we  muff  refer  to  the  effay  itfelf* 
where  they  will  meet  with  abundant  fatisfadfion  and  enter¬ 
tainment; 

[To  he  concluded  in  our  rextd] 


Art.  ii.  The  Hi/lory  of  Italy  from  the  year  1490,  to  1532, 
written  in  Italian  by  Francefeo  Guicciardini,  a  nobleman  of 
Florence.  Tranfated  into  Englifh  by  the  Chevalier  Auftin 
Parke  Goddard;  Voh  I. 

THE  Reviews  for  May  arid  fune  comprized  a  fheft 
account  of  the  life  of  our  noble  author;  as  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  his  hiflory  of  a  moft  interefting  period,  a  hiftory 
not  lefs  remarkable  for  candour  than  elegance,  cannot  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  notice*  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  a  fummary  view  of  this  entertaining  work. 

After  obferving  that  Italy  had  at  no  time  enjoyed  fo  perfect 
a  ftate  of  profperity  and  repofe,  as  in  and  about  the  year  1490* 
Guicciardini  acquaints  us  with  the  concurrent  caufes  that  had 
contributed  to  preferve  her  in  this  flourifhing  condition. — 
Some  attempts  having  been  made  by  the  Venetians  to  extend 
their  dominions  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  and,  as  it 
was  thought,  to  acquire  the  fovereignty  of  Italy,  induced  Fer- 
dinando ,  king  of  Naples ,  Lodovicus  Sforza ,  who  had  ufurped 
the  government  of  Milan ,  and  the  republic  of  Florence ,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  confederacy  in  the  year  1480,  to  which  the  inferior 
powers  of  Italy  acceded  :  the  defign  of  the  contracting  parties 
was  to  deprefs  the  power  of  the  Venetians ,  who  were  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  confederates  feparately,  but  not  able  to  cope 
with  them  when  united.  As  this1  was  an  alliance  of  policy 
Vol.  XI.  C  _  ra- 
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rather  than  affection,  it  was  far  from  cementing  a  fincere  and 
folid  friendfhip  among  the  confederates,  who  were  mutually 
jealous  of  every  meafure  that  had  the  appearance  of  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  add  to  the  weight  or  power  of  one  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  ;  neverthelefs,  they  unanimoufly  concurred  in  their  in¬ 
clination  for  peace,  partly  from  the  fame,  partly  from  differ¬ 
ent  motives. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici ,  a  citizen  of  Florence ,  eminent  for  his 
merit,  and  powerful  by  his  alliance  with  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
had  the  principal  direction  of  the  affairs  of  that  republic; 
which  he  was  fenfible  would  be  injured,  as  well  as  himfelf 
hurt,  fhould  the  balance  of  power  then  fubfifting  in  Italy  y 
fuffer  any  alteration,  and  was  therefore  ever  watchful  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mofl  minute  caufe  of  ftrife,  or  any  mifunderftanding 
among  the  allies. — Ferdinando ,  king  of  Naplesy  a  prince  of 
great  fagacity,  but  reputed  ambitious,  was  in  the  fame 
difpofition,  and  chofe  to  facrifice  his  private  refentments 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace  j  to  which  he  was  the 
more  induced,  from  having  perceived  that  he  was  not  gene¬ 
rally  beloved  by  his  fubje&s,  and  that  there  was  among  his 
barons  a  party  attached  to  the  old  French  intereft,  who,  it 
was  poffible,  would,  in  cafe  of  any  rupture,  invite  them  to 
invade  his  dominions  :  to  which  may  alfo  be  added,  his  fenfe 
of  the  neceffity  of  his  union  with  the  other  princes  of  Italy , 
to  counterbalance  the  formidable  power  of  the  Venetians.  Lo- 
dovico  SforzGy  tho*  naturally  of  a  tuibulent  and  ambitious 
temper,  was  obliged  to  purfue  the  fame  meafures  ;  having, 
through  the  diffolutenefs  of  Bona ,  mother  of  Giovanni  Gale- 
<azzo  Sforza ,  obtained  the  tuition  of  the  young  prince,  and 
thereby,  in  the  courfe  of  his  regency,  by  little  and  little,  got 
into  his  poffeffion  all  the  fortreffes  and  treafure  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  at  length  refufed,  under  pretence  of  his  nephew’s  in¬ 
capacity,  to  refign  his  office,  and  continued  to  govern  (tho’ 
his  kinfman  was  above  twenty  years  old,  and  had  married  the 
grand-daughter  of  Ferdinando)  not  as  guardian,  but  as  duke,- 
yet  without  formally  affuming  the  title:  it  appeared  to  him 
therefore  much  eafier  to  continue  his  ufurped  authority  in  a 
.time  of  tranquillity,  than  amidft  the  cafualties  of  war;  and 
fcho’  he  could  not  but  be  apprehenfive  of  Ferdinando’ s  refent- 
ment,  his  dependance  was  upon  the  peaceable  difpofition  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici ,  and  his  jealoufy  of  the  king,  of  Naples  ^ 
nor  was  the  Venetian  power  lefs  dreadful  to  the  fovereigns  of 
Milan ,  than  to  the  other  Italian  princes. 

Such  were  the  lituation  of  affairs,  and  the  political  fyftem 
©f  Italy y  till  the  year  1492 ;  when  the  deaths  of  Lorenzo  de 

Medici » 
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Medici^  and  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  introduced  great  altera¬ 
tions,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  calamities  ;  the  latter 
was  fucceeded  in  the  papacy  by  Roderigo  Borgia ,  who  aflitmed 
the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  a  man  whom  all  hiftory  fpeaks  ill  of, 
and  whom  our  author,  tho’  an  Italian ,  characterizes  as  *  en- 

*  dowed  with  wonderful  cunning,  and  extraordinary  fagacity  3 
1  who  had  a  furprizing  genius  in  fuggefting  expedients  in  the 
6  cabinet,  an  uncommon  efficacy  in  perfuading,  and  in  all 
c  matters  of  confequence  an  incredible  earneftnefs  and  dexte- 

*  rity.  But  thefe  qualities  were  abundantly  overbalanced  by 
c  his  vices  :  for  he  was  lafeivious,  infincere,  fhamelefs,  dif- 

*  folutej  without  probity,  infatiably  covetous,  immoderately 
c  fond  of  dominion,  barbaroufly  cruel,  and  ardently  folicitous, 

*  at  any  rate,  to  exalt  his  children,  who  were  numerous,  and 

*  amongft  them  fome  (that  he  might  not  want  inftruments  to 
c  execute  his  villainous  defigns)  as  bad  as  himfelf;’ 

Nor  was  the  republick  of  Florence  lefs  unhappy  in  the  fuc- 
e'eflor  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  3  for  Piero ,  the  eldeft  of  Lorenzo’s 
three  fons,  was  preferred  to  his  father’s  dignities,  without  ei¬ 
ther  years  or  underftandi-ng  equal  to  fo  important  a  charge  5 
inftead  of  confulting,  as  had  been  ufual,  the  principal  citizens 
in  cafes  of  emergency,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  wholly  directed 
by  Virginio  Or  fine  >  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related  by  marriage, 
and  who  was  alfo  allied  to  Ferdinando  3  by  his  perfuafion  Piero 
attached  himfelf  (tho’  at  firft  not  openly)  very  clofely  to  the 
intereft  of  the  king  of  Naples.,  and  of  his  fori  Alphonfo ,  which 
gave  umbrage  to  Lodovico  Sforza ,  who  was  apprehenfive  that 
in  cafe  Ferdinando  Ihould  think  fit  to  break  with  him,  he 
would  thereby  have  the  affiftance  of  the  Florentines 3  thefe  fuf- 
picions  were  flill  further  heightened  by  the  vanity  of  Piero , 
and  an  incident  that  foon  after  happened  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  before  only  fufpedfed. 

Francefchetto  Cibo ,  of  Genoa ,  a  natural  fon  of  Innocent  VIII. 
Was  in  pofleffion  of  fome  caftles  and  forts  near  Rome.  After} 
the  death  of  his  father  he  retired  to  Florence ,  when  Piero  per- 
fuaded  him  to  fell  thofe  caftles  to  Virginio  Qrfini>  for  forty  thou- 
fand  crowns.  Ferdmando  was  in  the  fecret,  and  advanced  the 
greateft  part  of  the  purchafe-money,  from  an  opinion  that  it 
tnuft  be  advantageous  to  him  to  have  fuch  a  man  as  Virginio , 
who  was  an  officer  in  his  army,  mafter  of  fuch  ftrong  places 
near  Rome  3  and  having  experienced  the  inclination  and  readi- 
fiefs  of  former  popes  to  difturbthe  quiet  of  his  kingdom,  he 
thought  it  more  efpecially  incumbent  on  him  to  endeavour  to 
curb  the  papal  power  at  that  time,  as  he  imagined  Lodovico 
Sforza  had  too  great  an  afeendant^over  the  pope’s  councils,  by 
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means  of  his  brother  Cardinal  Af canto ,  who  was  the  principal 
inftrument  in  raifing  Alexander  to  that  dignity. 

The  pope  was  greatly  irritated  at  this  encroachment  upon 
his  authority,  and  declared  revenge  againft  Ferdinando ,  Piero , 
and  Virginia  :  Lodovico  ufed  his  utmoff  endeavours  to  encourage 
his  refentment;  yet  in  the  mean  while,  to  avoid  the  neceflity 
of  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  he  prefled  Ferdinando  to  con¬ 
trive  means  of  appealing  Alexander  in  regard  to  the  caffles, 
hinting  at  the  fatal  confequences  that  might  otherwife  enfue: 
nor  were  his  moll  earned  perfuafion’s  wanting  to  prevail  on 
Piero  to  defert  his  friendfhip  with  Ferdinando,.  Neverthelefs, 
thefe  remonftrances  were  far  from  producing  their  intended 
effect ;  wherefore  Lodovico r  finding  all  his  efforts  fruftrated, 
and  that  he  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  the  friendfhip  of  the 
{face  of  Florence ,  which  had  ever  been  his  chief  dependence, 
began  to  think  it  neceflary  to  take  other  meafures  for  his  fafety. 
To  this  he  was  the  rather  determined  from  an  aflurance,  that 
the  Arragonians  *  were  defirous  of  removing  him  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Milan ,  and  the  knowledge  that  his  people  were 
not  only  exafperated  at  the  unufual  taxes  he  had  raifed,  but 
detefted  him  for  his  treatment  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo ,  of  whom 
they  were  paffionately  fond ;  his  dangerous  fltuation  therefore 
induced  him  to  feek  for  new  alliances,  and  as  he  knew  the 
pope  was  enraged  at  Ferdinando ,  and  the  Venetians  diffatisfied 
at  the  former  confederacy,  he  refolved  to  apply  to  thofe  powers 
to  enter  into  a  league  with  him.  The  king  of  Naples  having 
declined  a  propofal  made  to  him  for  marrying  his  natural 
daughter  to  one  of  the  fons  of  Alexander ,  (whofe  paflion  for 
the  exaltation  of  his  family  would  have  got  the  better  of  his 
refentment)  facilitated  his  fuccefs,  and  Lodovico  s  indefatigable 
intreaties  with  the  refpedlive  members  of  the  Venetian  fenate, 
prevailed  at  length  with  both  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice,  to  agree  to  Lodovico's  propofal ;  and  accordingly  a  con¬ 
federacy  was  formed  in  April  1493,  between  them  and  G i o'¬ 
Vann  i  Galeazzo ,  whofe  name  was  made  ufe  of  in  all  public 
tranfactions,  wherein  it  was  particularly  flipulated,  that  Lodo¬ 
vico  fhould  be  fupported  in  the  regency  of  Milan . 

But  Lodovico  thinking  this  treaty  not  a  fuflicient  fecurityfor 
himfelf,  at  laft  refolved  on  inviting  Charles  VIII.  king  of 
France ,  into  Italy ,  that  with  their  united  forces  they  might  in¬ 
vade  the  kingdom  of  Naples ,  to  which  the  houfe  of  Anjou  had 

*  The  flrft  of  the  then  reigning  race  of  Fcapo'itan  king-,  was 
king  of  Arragov ,  whence  his  defeenaants  were  cailed  Arragonians  ; 
as  uioi'e  of  the  French  were  termed  Anjouins. 
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a  fair  claim ;  which  fcheme  he  aJfo  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
embrace,  under  an  opinion  that  there  was  no  other  way  left 
for  him  either  to  be  revenged  of  Ferdinando ,  or  of  procuring 
fuitable  preferments  for  his  children. 

Thq  king  of  Naples  was  not  negligent  in  providing  mea- 
fures  to  defend  himfelf  again!!,  or  to  break  this  confederacy  ; 
to  this  purpofe  he  fmcerely  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  with  Alexander ,‘  in  which  he  at  laft  fucceeded  ; 
tho’  in  his  attempt  upon  Lodovico ,  (who  very  artfully  loathed 
the  allies,  f  metimes  making  them  believe,  he  never  intended 
to  favour  a  French  invafion)  he  was  difappointed  ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  the  good  intelligence  between  the  pope  and  Ferdi¬ 
nando  vifibly  declined. 

Numberlefs  were  the  intrigues  of  the  principal  powers  in 
Italy ,  for  the  attainment  of  their  refpeclive  purpofes,  and  mu¬ 
tual  were  their  jealoufies  of  each  other;  in  this  Hate  of  con- 
fufion  began  the  year  1494,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Charles 
ordered  the  Neapolitan  ambafl'adors,  as  minifters  of  an  enemy, 
to  quit  the  kingdom. 

About  the  fame  time  died  Ferdinando ,  king  of  Naples ,  whofe 
death  was  generally  efteemed  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the  common 
caufe  :  he  was  fucceeded  by  Alphonfo ,  his  fon,  who  upon  his 
firft  coming  to  the  crown  lent  ambafl'adors  to  the  pope,  and  by 
making  great  conceflions  to  him,  and  promifing  to  provide 
amply  for  his  three  fons,  obtained  an  alliance  with  him  for  the 
defence  of  their  refpedfive  dominions. — He  aho  endeavoured 
to  treat  with  Lodovico ,  and  offered  a  compliance  with  the  fame 
terms  that  had  been  propofed  by  his  father  ;  but  Sforza  con¬ 
tinued  to  adt  the  fame  part  he  had  before  done  with  Ferdinando , 
by  amufing  Alphonfo  with  fallacious  hopes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
inlfigating  the  king  of  France  to  haften  his  march. — Nego¬ 
tiations  were  alfo  fet  on  foot  by  the  pope  and  Alphonfo ,  with 
other  powers,  for  afliftance,  but  with  various  fuccefs, 

In  the  mean  while  Charles  difgatched  an  mbafiy  into  Italy 9 
to  engage  the  Italian  Hates  in  his  favour;  the  republic  of  Flo¬ 
rence  and  the  holy  lee  were  particularly  applied  to  :  of  the 
former  was  afked  an  alliance,  or  that  at  lead  thev  would  agree 
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to  give  a  free  paflage  through  their  territories  to  the  French 
army;  and  of  the  latter  they  were  to  demand  the  inveftiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Charles ,  as  his  indubitable  right; 
but  from  both  they  received  evaflve  and  difl'atisfadfory  anfv^ers, 
infomuch  that  the  Florentine  ambafladors  were  immediately  or¬ 
dered  to  quit  France. 

Military  preparations  were  now  purfued  with  great  earncfl- 
piefs  on  all  hands;  Genoa  was  an  objedt  that  equally  attracted 
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the  attention  of  both  parties  ;  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
city  by  Alphonfo,  which  was  render’d  abortive  by  the  vigilance  of 
Lodovico ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September  Charles  arrived  at  AJlu 
The  character  and  defcription  of  this  prince,  is  too  remark¬ 
able  to  be  paffed  over  unnoticed  :  4  he  was,*  according  to 
our  author,  4  from  his  youth,  of  a  weak,  infirm  conftitution  \ 
4  fhort  and  ugly ;  had  indeed  fome  fprightlinefs  in  his  eyes,, 
4  but  his  limbs  were  fo  difproportioned,  that  he  had  rather  the 
4  appearance  of  a  monfter  than  a  man.  He  was  not  only  ex- 
4  ceedingly  illiterate,  but  hardly  knew  the  names  of  the  letters : 
4  a  foul  afpiring  after  dominion,  but  no  ways  capable  of  it. 
4  He  was  ever  impofed  on  by  his  courtiers ;  with  whom  he 
4  knew  not  how  to  prefer ve  either  majefiy  or  authority.  In- 
4  dolent  in  every  thing  that  required  trouble ;  and  what  he  un- 
4  dertook  was  conducted  with  little  prudence  or  judgment: 
4  if  he  had  any  thing  in  him  commendable,  it  was  farther  re- 
4  moved  from  virtue  than  vice  :  for  he  had  an  inclination  for 
4  glory,  but  then  he  acted  rafhly  and  without  counfel.  He 
4  was  liberal,  but  profufely  fo,  without  meafureor  diftin&ion; 
4  ffeady,  fornetimes,  in  his  refolutions,  but  more  through 
4  obftinacy  than  firmnefs ;  and  what  was  in  him  called  good- 
4  nefs,  deferved  rather  the  name  of  pufillanirnity.* — To  fuch  a 
a  king,  the  avarice  of  our  Henry  VII.  facrificed  the  dutchy 
of  Bretagne  ;  and  to  him  were  owing  the  long  feries  of  cala¬ 
mities  that  for  feveral  years  afHidled  Italy. — The  day  of  his 
arrival  at  AjVi  he  was  welcomed  with  the  news  of  a  victory 
gained  by  his  forces  under  the  duke  of  Orleans ,  at  Rapalle „ 
whereby  Genoa  was  effectually  fecured  to  him  ;  and  the  ene¬ 
my’s  general,  Federigo ,  fo  difhqartened,  that  he  retired  with 
his  fleet  to  Leghorn ,  to  recruit. 

Lodovico  Sforza  and  Hercole ,  duke  of  Ferrara ,  met  the  king, 
at  A/ll ,  w7hen,  after  fome  conferences,  it  was  refolved,  with¬ 
out  lofs  of  time,  to  march  forward  with  the  army  ;  but  Charles, 
being  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  was  detained  here  a  whole 
momh,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  Lodovico t  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  a  large  fum'of  money^  purpofely  to  prevent  the  army’s 
wintering  in  his  dominions  :  in  the  mean  time  there  arrived 
at  Genoa  from  Marfeille.s ,  a  great  quantity  of  field-pieces  and 
battering  cannon,  fuch  as  Italyh ad  hitherto  been  a  ftranger  to. 

During  thefe  tranfaCtions  in  favour  of  the  French ,  the  Ar- 
ragonlans  were  not  idle;  a  confiderable  army  had  been  raifed, 
and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Ferdinando ,  duke  of  Cala¬ 
bria^  eldeft  fon  of  Alphonfo,  king  of  Naples.  Thefe  forces  fof 
fome  time  maintained  a  fuperiority,  till  frefh  difturbances  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  the  pope  found  himfelf 
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under  a  neceflity  of  recalling  part  of  his  troops ;  whereby  the 
duke’s  power  was  weakened,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
the  enemy  was  increafmg  daily. — Both  armies,  in  their  turn, 
Ihewed  refolution  ;  but  this  was  when  one  thought  the  other 
inferior  :  but  now  their  forces  were  nearly  equal,  neither  cared 
to  engage;  fo  that,  what  rarely  happens,  the  fame  conduct 
pleafed  both  parties  :  the  French  thought  they  had  gained  their 
ends,  if  they  prevented  the  Neapolitans  from  advancing  into 
Lombardy ;  and  Alphonfo  thought  it  no  fmall  advantage,  if  he 
retarded  the  French  all  the  winter  from  entering  his  kingdom  ; 
wherefore  he  gave  ftricSh  orders  to  his  commanders  not  to  hazard 
a  battle,  the  lofs  of  which  would  in  all  probability  be  fatal 
.to  Naples. 

But  thefe  precautions  could  not  fecure  Alphonfo ;  for  Charles , 
as  foon  as  his  ftrength  permitted,  marche4  his-  army  to  Pavia , 
and  lodged  in  the  caftle,  where  Giovanni ,  duke  of  Milan ,  lay 
dangeroufly  ill,  and  foon  after  died,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of 
his  having  been  poifoned  by  the  diredlion  of  his  uncle  Lodo~ 
vicOy  who  thereupon,  by  his  intrigues,  procured  the  ducal  dig¬ 
nity  to  be  conferred  on  himfelf,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  duke. — From  Pavia  the  king  went  to  Piacenzay 
where  he  {laid  fome  days,  uncertain  whether  to  proceed  further 
or  not ;  want  of  money,  the  tardinefs  of  the  Italia7js  in  join¬ 
ing  him,  and  a  jealoufy  of  Lodovicoy  made  him  doubtful  of 
his  fuccefs:  however,  it  was  at  laft  refolved  to  go  on,  and 
after  fome  debates  their  rout  was  fettled  through  Tufcany. 

The  commonalty  in  general,  and  many  of  the  better  fort  in 
Florencey  were  againft  difobliging  the  king  of  France  ;  never- 
thelefs,  Piero  de  Mediciy  who,  as  is  before  obferved,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  power  in  that  ftate,  and  had  clofely  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  Arragonian  intereft,  by  a  fecret  convene 
tion,  unknown  to  his  republic,  engaged  with  Alphonfo  and 
Alexander  to  a£l  againft  the  French.  In  confequence  whereof 
he  at  firft  only  gave  orders  that  the  Neapolitan  fleet  Ihould  be 
permitted  to  anchor  and  take  in  provifion  at  Leghorny  or  any 
other  Florentine  port;  but  foon  after  he  diredfed  fome  Floren - 
tine  regiments  and  artillery,  to  join  Ferdinands  sarmy.  When 
Charles  firft  came  to  AJliy  he  had  again  fent  an  ambaffador  to 
the  FlorentineSy  with  feveral  advantageous  offers,  if  they  would 
grant  him  a  paflage  through  their  dominions,  and  abftain  from 
aflifting  Alphonfo  ;  at  the  fame  time  thrcatning  them  with  his 
refentment,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal. 

Tho’  the  Florentines  did  not  return  an  abfolutely  negative 
anfwer  to  thefe  propofals,  yet  their  reply  v/as  fo  far  evafive,  as 
to  give  Charles  great  offence,  and  was  one  motive  for  his  de-» 
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termini ng  his  rout  through  Tufcany  ;  to  which  he  was  farther- 
inftigated  by  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni  de  Medici ,  two  eminent 
citizens  of  Florence ,  who  having  been  for  l'ome  time  confined 
to  their  country-houfes  for  a  confpiracy  againlt  Piero ,  had  ef- 
caped  from  thence,  and  prefented  themfelves  to  the  king  the 
day  he  left  Piacenza ,  defiring  him  to  march  towards  Florence , 
where  he  might  be  affured  of  a  ready  reception  from  the  people, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  natural  affection  to  the  houfe  of 
France,  as  ffom  their  hatred  of  Piero . 

The  French  army,  according  to  the  aforementioned  refolu- 
tion,  purfued  their  march  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  af- 
faulted  Fivizano ,  which  town  was  taken  and  plundered,  the 
garrifon,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants,  being  put  to  the  fword. 
Maffacres  of  this  kind  being  new  to  them,  amazed  and  terri¬ 
fied  the  Italians ,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  fee  their 
wars  carried  on  with  only  pomp  and  magnificence,  which  gave, 
their  army  rather  an  appearance  of  grandeur  than  of  terror 
and  danger. 

The  Florentines  feemed  to  be  refolved  to  oppofe  the  French 
forces,  and  had  fixed  upon  Sarzana  to  be  the  feene  of  their 
principal  efforts :  this  place  and  its  neighbouring  fort,  Sarza- 
nello  were  |udged,  from  their  ftiengrh  and  fituation,  capable  of 
making  a  length  of  r enhance,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  conliderably  embarrafted  the  king’s  affairs,  had  they  not 
been  relieved  by  an  unexpected  accident. 

Piero  de  Medici  found  the  citizens  of  Florence  were  gene¬ 
rally  diffatisfied  with  his  conduct,  particularly  with  his  having 
involved  them  in  thefe  difficulties;  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
convinced,  that  he  could  not  depend  either  on  the  pope  or 
the  king  of  Naples  for  affiftar.ee  ;  wherefore  he  took  a  fudden 
refolution,  to  feek  among  his  enemies  that  fafety  he  feared  w^as 
not  to  be  met  with  among  his  friends. — To  this  purpofe  he 
went  and  offered  himfelf  in  perfon  to  Charles ,  and  fubmitted 
at  once  to  every  demand  :  he  agreed,  that  Sarzana ,  Sarzanello , 
and  Pietra  Santa ,  which  were  the  keys  of  the  Florentine  do¬ 
minions,  with  the  citadels  of  Pifa  and  Livorno  [Leghorn),  places 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  ftate,  fhould  be  delivered  to 
the  king  ;  who  figned  an  agreement  to  reftore  them,  when  he 
fhould  be  poftefted  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  belides  which 
he  engaged  that  the  Florentines  fhould  lend  his  majefty  two 
hundred  thoufand  ducats,  upon  which  terms  they  fhould  be 
admitted  into  his  alliance,  and  be  under  his  protection.  Thq 
former  part  of  this  agreement  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  the  places  lpecified  were  forthwith  put  into  hi$ 
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hands  ;  but  what  related  to  the  money  was  to  be  ratified  at 
Florence ,  when  Charles  came  thither. 

The  news  of  thefe  conceftions  incenfed  the  Florentines  to  the 
utmoft  degree :  they  were  fenhble  that  the  republic  was  unable 
to  defend  Pija  and  Livorno ,  nor  could  they  hope,  that-  the 
king  would  recede  from  any  pait  of  the  treaty  ;  yet  to  feparate 
the  counlels  of  the  government  from  thofe  of  Piero ,  they  im¬ 
mediately  fent  ambaffadors  to  Charles ,  chufing  the  moft  dif- 
affecfted  to  the  Medici,  Piero  being  informed  of  what  paffed 
in  Florence ,  took  leave  of  the  king,  under  pretence  of  fettling 
the  performance  of  what  he  had  agreed  to;  he  was  apprehen- 
fiveof  a  revolution,  and  was  in  hopes,  by  his  prefence,  to  have 
prevented  it,;  but  he  was  greatly  difappointed,  for  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  Nov.  9.  he  was  not  only  forbid  entering  the 
palace  appointed  for  the  refidence  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  but 
^va§  alfo,  with  his  two  brothers,  declared  a  rebel,  and  obliged 
to  make  a  precipitate  flight  to  Bolog?ia . 

From  Sarzana  Charles  moved  to  PiJ'a ,  at  the  fame  time  Lu¬ 
dovico  returned  to  Milan,  having  fii  ft,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
obtained  the  inveftiture  of  Genoa  to  himfelf  and  his  defen¬ 
dants :  notwithftanding  which,  he  departed  diftatisfied,  for 
having  been  refufed  t,o  put  a  garrifon  of  his  own  into  Pietra 
Santa  and  Sarzano ,  as  this  denial  might  obftrudf  his  becoming 
mafter  of  Pi/a?  which  had  always  engaged  his  particular 
attention. 

On  the  fame  day  the  revolution  was  brought  about  at  Flo¬ 
rence .  while  the  king  was  at  Pifa ,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
aft'embled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  intreated  his  majefty 
to  reftore  them  to  their  liberty,  which  had  been  ufurped  by  the 
Florentines  \  to  which  requelf  Charles  inconfiderateiy  replied, 
tho’  contrary  to  his  agreement  at  Sarzana ,  that  they  fnould  be 
redrefted.  On  which  the  people  immediately  took  up  arms 
and  pulled  down  the  Florentine  ftandards,  and-  cried  out  Li¬ 
berty  !  The  king  hardly  knowing  what  he  had  promifed,  or¬ 
dered  the  Florentine  magiftrates  to  remain,  and  exercife  their 
functions,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  old  caftle  to  the  cuf- 
vtody  of  the  Pijans ,  but  kept  for  himlelf  the  new  citadel,  which 
was  of  much  more  importance. 

From  Pija,  Charles  proceeded  towards  Florence ,  having  or-  • 
dered  his  troops  to  join  him,  that  he  might  ftrike  the  more 
terror  in  that  city  at  his  entry  ;  which  he  made  with  great 
magnificence,  appearing  with  all  the  eniigns  of  a  conqueror  : 
and  in  the  treaty,  which  was  immediately  begun,  he  peremp¬ 
torily  required  the  entire  dominion  of  Florence ;  alledging, 
jhat  by  coming  into  the  city  in  that  armed  manner,  he  was 
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legally  pofiefled  of  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  pra&ifed 
by  the  French  :  and  tho’  he  afterwards  gave  up  this  point  of 
abfolute  fovereignty,  yet  he  ftill  infilled  on  his  being  permitted 
the  exercife  of  a  judicial  authority,  and  perfevered  in  his  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands  of  money :  neverthelefs,  the  republic  was 
pefolved  not  to  give  the  immenfe  fums  he  required,  nor  to  part 
with  the  leafl  of  their  privileges,  by  allowing  him  any  fort  of 
jurifdi&ion. 

Thefe  difficulties,  which  were  thought  infurmountable, 
without  having  recourfe  to  arms,  were  at  Taft  compofed  by  the 
refolution  of  one  of  the  Florentine  negotiators,  named  Piero 
Gapponi ;  who  one  day,  at  a  conference  at  the  royal  fecre- 
tary’s,  reading  the  extravagant  articles  pofitively  infilled  on, 
got  up,  and  furioufly  fnatching  the  paper  from  the  fecretary, 
tore  it  in  pieces  in  the  king’s  prefence ;  adding,  with  vehe- 
mence,  4  Since  your  demands  are  fo  unjuft,  you  may  found 
4  your  trumpet,  we  will  ring  our  bell  -/  and  immediately  quit¬ 
ted  the  room,  followed  by  his  companions. 

.  This  behaviour  had  a  happy  efFeCl,  for  the  French  imagined 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  fpeak  fo  boldly,  without  being 
certain  that  his  republic  was  in  a  condition  to  fupport  what 
he  had  advanced  :  wherefore  the  Florentine  deputies  were  ci- 
vily  intreated  to  return,  and  terms  agreed  on  ;  which  we  fhal] 
infert,  as  the  obfervance  or  breach  of  them  influenced  many 
of  the  fubfequent  tranfa&ions, — 4  That,  all  injuries  forgot,  the 
6  city  of  Florence  fhould  be  a  friend,  confederate,  and  under 
4  the  perpetual  protection  of  the  crown  of  France :  that  for 
4  the  king’s  fecurity,  Pifa  and  Livorno  fhould  be  left  in  his 
4  majefty’s  hands,  but  reftored  without  any  cofts,  as  foon  as 
4  the  expedition  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  over ;  and  it 
4  was  explained,  that  it  fhould  beunderftood  to  be  over,  when- 
4  ever  the  French  were  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  city  of  Naples ; 
4  or  that  the  king’s  pretenfions  fhould  be  amicably  fettled  by 
4  a  peace,  or  a  truce  of  two  years ;  or  when,  on  any  pretence 
4  whatever,  his  majefty  fhould  quit  Italy ,  and  return  to  France : 
4  that  the  prefent  governors  fhould  now  take  an  oath  to  reftore 
4  them,  whenever  any  of  the  abovementioned  cafes  fhould 
4  happen :  that  in  the  mean  time  the  dominion,  jurifdiCtion, 
4  and  revenues  of  the  faid  towns  fhould  belong  to  the  Floren- 
4  tines :  the  fame  conditions  to  be  obferved  for  Pietra  Santay 
4  Sarzana ,  and  Sarzcmello  :  that  it  fhould  be  left  to  the  king 
4  to  decide  the  claims  the  Genoefe  had  to  thefe  laft  places  ;  but 
4  fhould  he  not  decree  them  to  the  Genoefe  before  any  of  the 
4  aforementioned  cafes  happened,  he  fhould  then  reftore  them 
4  to  their  republic :  that  the  king  might  leave  in  Florence  two 
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*  ambaflfadors,  without  whofe  prefence  nothing  fhould  be  treat* 

*  ed  on  concerning  this  expedition,  nor  fhould  they  without 
f  his  permiflion  make  a  general  of  their  forces :  that  except- 
f  ing  the  abovementioned  places,  ail  other  towns  fhould  be  re- 

*  ftored  immediately,  and  they  permitted  to  recover,  by  force 

*  of  arms,  fuch  as  fhould  perftft  in  their  rebellion  :  that  with- 
4  in  a  fortnight  they  pay  his  majefty  50,000  ducats,  40,000 
^  more  in  March ,  and  30,000  in  'June :  the  rebellion  in  Pifa , 

*  and  all  other  mifdemeanors  committed  fince,  fhould  be  for- 
4  given  :  that  Piero  de  Medici  and  his  two  brothers’  attainder 
4  fhould  be  reverfed,  and  their  effects  reftored,  on  condition 
?  that  Piero  fhould  not  approach  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
4  the  borders  of  the  republic,  nor  his  brothers  within  a  hun- 
4  dred  miles  of  the  city  of  Florence 

Matters  being  thus  fettled  at  Florence ,  Charles  directed  his 
march  towards  Rome ,  taking  Siena  in  his  way,  where  he  left 
a  garrifon.  The  approach  of  the  French  army  greatly  alarmed 
the  pope,  whofe  counfels  were  irrefolute,  fometimes  deter¬ 
mined  to  oppofe,  and  at  other  times  betraying  an  inclination 
to  fubmit ;  either  meafure  feemed  equally  dangerous ;  the  allies 
daily  deferted  each  other,  and  the  army  w^as  weakened,  info- 
much  that  an  oppofition  feemed  fruitlefs  ;  and  a  confcioufnefs 
of  the  flagitious  means  whereby  he  afeended  to  the  papacy,  and 
of  his  infamous  abufe  of  that  power,  made  him  fearful  of  truft- 
jng  hinifelf  wholly  to  the  king’s  difpofal.  However,  after 
paany  unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  divert  Charles  from  coming 
to  Rot#?*  an<l  to  get  Alphonfo  included  in  a  treaty,  he  at  laft 
found  himfelf  neceftitated  to  order  the  duke  of  Calabria  and 
his  army  to  quit  that  city,  having  firft  obtained  a  paffport  from 
the  king  of  France ,  that  he  might  retire  in  fafety  out  of  the 
eccleftaftical  ftate,  wherein  he  had  continued  hitherto  for  its 
defence.  But  Ferdinando ,  refufmg  the  pals  v/ith  contempt, 
marched  through  the  gate  of  St.  SebajFian ,  the  laid:  day  of  the 
year,  at  the  fame  inftant  the  French  army  entered  the  gate  Del 
Populo ,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
Florence. 

Alexander ,  timid  and  fluctuating,  retreated  with  a  few  car* 
dinals  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  where  at  length  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  conclude  a  treaty,  in  which,  among  other  matters, 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  caftles  of  Civita  Vecchia ,  Terracina , 
and  Spoletti ,  (the  laft  of  which  was  never  given  upj  fhould  be 
configned  to  the  king;  but  reftored  on  the  reduction  of  Naples , 
and  that  the  pope  fhould  inftantly  give  him  the  inveftiture  of 
that  kingdom. 


Charles 
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Charles  remained  at  Rowe  about  a  month,  during:  which 
time,  his  troops  were  continually  making  incurfions  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  where  many  places  readily  declared  for 
him,  and  others  were  eafily  reduced  :  the  behaviour  of  the 
prelent  king,  as  well  as  his  predeceflor,  had  greatly  alienated 
the  hearts  of  their  fubjedis  from  them ,  the  Anjouin  fadtion 
were  powerful,  and  there  was  a  general  difiaffedtion  to  the 
reigning  monarch. 

Aiphonfo  was  feized  with  fuch  a  pannic,  that  he  determined 
to  abandon  his  fovereignty,  in  hopes  thereby  to  fecure  it  to 
his  fon,  who  had  the  general  efteem  of  the  people;  and  Fer- 
dhiando  was  accordingly  inftalled  with  the  ufual  folemnity, 
tho’  not  with  the 'accuftomed  rejoicings.  He  had  at  this  time 
a  conilderable  army,  with  which  he  propofed  making  a  ftand  at 
St.  Germano ,  a  ftraight  that  may  be  properly  reckoned  one  of 
the  keys  of  Naples ;  but  no  fooncr  did  they  hear  of  the  approach 
of  the  French  troops,  than  they  quitted  this  advantageous  fitua- 
tion.  Being  betrayed  at  Capua ,  a  place  till  then  faithful  to 
the  Arragonian  intereft,  he  was  fully  perfuaded  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  would  foon  follow  the  example  of  that  city;  nor  was 
he  mjftaken :  wherefore  finding  it  to  no  purpofe  to  oppofe 
fuch  an  impetuous  torrent  of  adverfe  fortune,  he  fummoned 
the  nobles  and  others  together  in  the  fquare  before  his  palace  of 
caftle  Nuovo ,  and  took  leave  of  them  in  a  moft  pathetic 
manner. 

Thus  did  Charles  get  the  pofteftion  of  this  very  confiderable 
kingdom  almoft  without  oppofition  ;  to  ufe  our  author’s  words, 
4  he  conquered  before  he  faw,  and  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  in  his 
4  whole  march  he  was  under  no  neceftity  of  forming  a  camp  or 
4  breaking  a  lance.’  This  revolution  puts  a  period  to  the  firft: 
book  of  our  hiftory. 

The  countenance  fhewn  to  the  complaints  of  the  Pifans 
againft  the  Florentines ,  by  the  king  or  France ,  encouraged  the 
former,  after  having  re-eftablilhed  the  liberty  of  their  city,  to 
endeavour  the  recovery  of  the  reft  of  their  ftate ;  in  which 
they  were  covertly  aftifted  by  the  duke  of  Milan ,  who  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  eafier  attainment  of  what  he  had  long  wifhed 
for,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  PiJ'a,  by  detaching  it  from  the 
dominion  of  the  ftate  of  Florence.  The  republics  oi  Siena  and 
Lucca ,  and  the  Genoefe ,  at  the  private  infbgat.on  of  Lodovicoy 
fent  aftiftance  to  the  Pifans,  who  eafily  re  pofielfed  themlelves 
of  their  other  towns,  which  readily  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital,  without  any  oppofition  from  the  Florentine's; ",  the 
latter  depending  on  the  king  to  adjuft  every  thing  according  to 
the  treaty  lubfifting  between  them.  But  when  they  found  he 

put 
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put  them  off  with  trifling  excufes,  they  fent  troop?)  which  ei¬ 
ther  by  compofition  or  force,  retook  the  greateit  part  of  the 
revolted  territories. 

Charles  was  not  in  reality  forry  for  this  revolt,  tho’  he  de¬ 
clined  explaining  his  fentiments  publickly  ;  to  avoid  which, 
and  that  he  might  keep  both  parties  in  fufpence,  before  he  left 
Rome,  he  had  ordered^  the  Florentine  ambaffadors  to  come  to 
him,  and  in  his  prefence  hear  what  the  Pifans  had  to  alledge 
in  vindication  of  their  conduct.  After  hearing  the  allegations 
on  both  hides,  the  king  manifefted  his  inclination  to  favour  the 
Pifans ,  by  propofing  that  there  fhould  be  either  a  fufpenfion  ot 
arms,  till  he  had  fubdued  Naples ,  or  that  the  Pifan  territo¬ 
ries  fhould  be  put  into  his  hands,  till  that  time,  when  he  en¬ 
gaged  religioufly  to  execute  all  he  had  ffipulated.  But  the 
Florentines  thinking  they  had  good  reafon  to  diftruft  the  king, 
refufed  both  thefe  expedients,  and  infifted  on  the  immediate, 
performance  of  his  word. 

Charles' s  want  of  money  induced  him  to  a  feeming  compli¬ 
ance*,  the  cardinal  ot  St.  Malo  was  fent  to  Florence  under  the 
colour  of  feeing  his  orders  executed  ;  and  the  Florentines ,  tho" 
fenfible  of  an  intended  deception,  made  no  fcruple  of  advancing 
40,000  ducats,  the  time  of  payment  being  near  expired.  The 
cardinal  having  received  the  money,  went  to  Pifa ,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  putting  them  in  poffelffon  of  that  town  ;  but  returned 
without  making  any  other  alteration,  than  augmenting  the 
French  garrifon  in  the  new  citadel,  and  would  have  placed 
troops  in  the  old  caftle,  had  the  Pifa?is  given  him  leave. 

The  courage  of  the  Pijans  increafed  with  their  ftrength, 
and  Lodovico  miffed  no  opportunity  of  embarraffing  the  Floren¬ 
tines-,  who,  exclulive  of  the  war,  were  divided  among  them- 
felves  about  fettling  their  form  of  government,  which  after 
feveral  debates  was  finally  determined,  fhould  confift  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  formed  of  all  fuch  citizens,  as  were,  according  to  the  an- 
tient  laws,  qualified  to  participate  of  the  adminiftration. 

In  the  mean  while,  Charles ,  after  the  acquiiition  of  Naples , 
applied  himfelf  to  the  redudtion  of  the  forts  that  had  not  fub- 
mitted,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom.  The  treacherv 
■of  fome  garrifons,  and  the  weaknefs  of  others,  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  his  conquefts,  infomuch  that  within  a  few  days  he  found 
himfelf  maffer  of  the  whole,  except  the  ifle  of  If  chi  a,  the 
citadels  of  Brindifi  and  Gallipoli ,  in  the  province  ot  Puglia  ; 
and  in  Calabria ,  the  citadel  of  Reggio.  The  rapidity  of  the 
French  conqueffs  rendered  them  not  only  terrible  iO  their  ene¬ 
mies,  but  formidable  to  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
had  oblerved  a  neutrality  •  Lodovico  s,  ambition  being  fatisfied, 
;  he 
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he  began  to  fear  the  immediate  flavery  of  himfelf,  and  of  all 
the  Italian  ftates  :  the  Venetians  were  no  lefs  apprehenfive  of 
danger ;  in  the  month  of  April  1495,  a  confederacy  was  form¬ 
ed  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  fovereigns  of  Spain ,  the 
Venetians ,  and  the  duke  of  Milan .  4  By  the  articles  which 

4  were  publifhed,  it  appeared  that  the  only  intent  of  the  league 
4  was  to  protect  each  other’s  dominions,  and  all  princes  were 
4  invited  to  accede  to  it.  But  as  they  were  unanimous  that 
4  Charles  fhould  not  keep  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples , 
4  it  was  flipulated  in  the  fecret  articles,  that  the  Spaniards 
4  who  were  in  Sicily  fhould  affift  Ferdinando,  in  order  to  rein- 
4  ftate  him,  which,  as  was  apprehended,  might  be  effected 
4  with  eafe,  the  inhabitants  of  Calabria  having  already  invited 
4  him  to  come  over :  that  the  V metians  fhould  at  the  fame 
4  time  attack  the  maritime  coafts  of  the  kingdom  with  their 
4  fleet :  that  the  duke  of  Milan ,  to  prevent  frefh  fuccours  from 
4  France ,  fhould  poffefs  himfelf  of  Ajli ,  where  the  duke  of 
4  Orleans  refided  with  a  few  troops  ;  and  the  emperor  and  the 
4  king  of  Spain  fhould  be  allowed  by  the  other  confederates 
4  a  certain  fum  of  money,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  under- 
4  take  this  war.  All  the  Italian  potentates,  but  particularly 
4  the  Florentines  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara ,  were  folicited  to  join 
4  the  alliance.* 

The  duke  of  Ferrara  refufed  to  a£f  offenfively  again#:  the 
French.,  and  profeffed  his  deflgn  of  remaining  neuter  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  permitted  his  fon  to  go  with  fome  troops  into 
the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  But  the  Florentines  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  hearken  to  the  propofals  of  the  confederates, 
as  well  becaufe  they  were  unwilling  to  rifque  the  king’s  dif- 
pleafure,  and  had  feme  hopes  of  procuring  the  reftoration  of 
their  towns,  as  from  diffidence  in  the  allies ;  being  Satisfied  they 
were  hated  by  the  Venetians ,  and  were  convinced  that  Lodovico 
afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of  Pifa. 

During  thefe  proceedings  Ferdinando ,  who  by  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  refolution  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the  caftle  of  Ifchia , 
found  it  neceflary  to  withdraw  from  thence  upon  the  approach 
of  fome  French  forces  that  were  fent  from  Naples :  he  left  the 
care  of  this  citadel  to  biico  Devalo ,  who  as  well  as  his  brother 
Alfonfo ,  like  uncorrupt  officers,  had  retired  into  Sicily ,  with 
fixteen  ill-armed  gallies  he  had  taken  with  him  from  Naples , 
to  be  at  hand,  in  order  to  affift  any  attempt  that  fhould  be  made 
in  his  prince’s  favour. 

Charles  had  refolved,  on  his  return  to  France ,  previous  to 
the  forming  the  abovementioned  confederacy,  the  articles  of 
which  being^  communicated  to  him,-  determined  him  to  haften 

his 
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his  departure  ;  neverthelefs,  the  difpofition  of  his  army  retard¬ 
ed,  for  fome  time,  his  defign,  as  it  was  neceftary  to  leave  fome 
troops  for  the  fecurity  of  his  new  acquifitions ;  and  it  was 
equally  requifite  to  be  provided  with  a  fufficient  force  to  de¬ 
fend  his  perfon  againft  any  attempts  of  the  allied  army,  thr  ugh 
which  they  muft  march  in  their  way  to  AJU.  The  provifion 
made  for  the  former  of  thefe  purpofes  was  but  indifferent,  the 
latter  appearing  to  the  king  of  much  more  importance. 

But  thefe  matters  did  not  make  Charles  forgetful  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Pi/a,  as  he  had  many  reafons  for  having  that  city  in 
his  power ;  wherefore,  as  it  was  poflible  that  the  citadel  of 
that  town  might  be  endangered  by  the  new  alliance,  on  the 
return  of  the  Pifan  ambafl'adors  he  fent  a  body  of  fix  hundred 
French  infantry.  They,  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  in  hopes  of 
booty,  were  eafily  prevailed  on,  without  orders,  to  aftift  the 
Pifans  in  their  undertaking  againft  the  Florentines ,  who  made 
heavy  complaints  thereon  to  the  king  $  but  received  no  other 
relief,  than  a  promife  that  their  grievances  fhould  be  redreffed 
on  his  return. 

Charles  not  having  yet  afiumed  the  royal  enfigns,  a  few  days 
before  his  departure,  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  left 
Naples  with  a  confiderable  army,  and  directed  his  courfe  to¬ 
wards  Rome  before  which  he  had  made  fome  overtures  to  the 
pope,  and  particularly  demanded  the  inveftiture  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples ,  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  evaded  confer¬ 
ring  on  him  ;  and  that  if  his  holinefs  had  reafons  not  to  de¬ 
clare  in  his  favour,  he  would  not  at  leaft  join  his  enemies,  but 
admit  him  into  Rome  as  a  friend.  The  pope  for  fome  time 
hefitated  in  what  manner  to  a 61 ;  at  laft  his  fears  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration,  and  induced  him  to  quit  Rome 
and  retire  to  Perugia ,  upon  the  approach-  of  the  king,  who 
very  quietly  entered  ;  and  notwithftanding  thefe  provocations, 
gave  up  the  citadels  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  Terracina ,  referving 
only  OJlia,  which  he  put  under  the  care  of  the  Cardinal  St. 
Piero  in  Vincola :  he  then  marched  through  the  ecclefiaftical 
dominions,  as  through  a  friendly  country,  without  committing 
any  hoftilities,  except  at  Fofcanella ,  where  the  van  of  his  army 
had  been  refuted  admiftion. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Siena,  where  he  ft  aid  fix  days, 
during  which  time  a  confultation  was  held,  concerning  the  fo 
often  promifed  reftitution  of  the  caftles  to  the  Florentines.  To 
obtain  them,  they  offered  the  payment  of  30,000  ducats,  which 
were  due  by  agreement  >  alfo  to  lend  him  70,000  more,  and 
to  lend  their  general  with  fome  troops  to  efcorte  him  t oAJii. 

1  It 
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It  was  thought  amazing,  that  propofals  fo  advantageous  to  thft 
king,  more  efpecially  in  his  prefent  fituation,  fhould  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  but  by  the  intervention  of  fome,  even  of  the  moft 
unexperienced  of  the  king’s  officers,  led  by  felf-interefted 
views,  prevailed  to  have  thefe  offers  refufed  here,  as  well  as 
afterwards  at  Pifa-t  whither  the  army  marched  next. 

In  the  mean  while  the  allies  were  not  dormant ;  Lodovico 
had  received  from  the  emperor,  with  great  folemnity,  the  in* 
veftiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan ,  paid  homage  in  public  to  his 
ambaffadors,  and  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Preparations,  of* 
fenfive  and  defenfive,  were  brilkly  carried  on  by  the  duke  and 
the  Venetians ,  as  well  to  obftrudf:  the  king’s  return  into  France^ 
as  to  fecure  the  dutchy  of  Milan ,  through  which  he  was  to  pafs. 
Confiderable  levies  of  men  were  raifed  at  their  joint  and  fepa- 
rate  expence,  and  they  had  prevailed  on  Giovanni  Bentivoglio 
to  accept  a  falary,  on  his  obliging  the  city  of  Bologna  to  de¬ 
clare  for  the  league.  Elate  with  this  flattering  profpedf,  Lo¬ 
dovico  fent  an  arrogant  mefiage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans ,  order¬ 
ing  him  not  to  permit  any  more  French  troops  to  come  into 
Italy ;  to  fend  back  thofe  he  had  with  him  ;  and  to  put  AJli 
into  the  hands  of  Galeazzo  di  fan  Severino ,  who  commanded 
a  body  of  ti  oops  he  had  fent  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  that  city. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  treated  this  mefiage  with  contempt ; 
upon  the  firft  news  of  the  Italian  league,  he  had  fortified  AJli , 
and  had  obtained  a  fupply  of  troops  from  France ,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  adt  offenfively  againft  the  allies;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  took  the  town  and  caffle  of  Guelfnara ,  and  obliged 
the  Milancfe  general,  San  Severino ,  to  retire  with  his  army  to 
Anon ,  a  town  of  the  Milancfe ,  where  he  remained  without  hopes 
attacking,  but  alfo  without  fear  of  being  attacked.  No¬ 
vara  was  likewife  betrayed  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  by  two 
gentlemen  who  had  been  difobliged  by  Lodovico ;  from  hence 
the  French  cavalry  made  continual  excurfions  round  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  the  Milancfe ,  upon  hearing  of  Novara's  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  feemed  very  inclinable  to  revolt ; 
however,  fome  conceffions  made  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
Milan ,  fecured  his  fubjedfs  in  their  allegiance,  and  his  affairs 
began-  to  have  a  fairer  afpeef ;  his  army  increafed  daily  both 
in  horfe  and  foot ;  the  Venetians  having  permitted  him  to  recal 
moft  of  the  troops  he  had  in  the  Parmefany  and  alfo  fent  him 
four  hundred  of  their  Stradiotti.  Hereby  the  French  in  the 
Milancfe  were  prevented  from  advancing,  and  San  Severino , 
fuperior  now  in  ftrength,  offered  battle  in  his  turn,  which  the 
duke  of  Orleans  refufed,  and  retired  to  Novara . 

The 
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The  news  of  the  rebellion  at  Novara  expedited  the  king  of 
France  s  march,  who,  with  his  army,  palled  the  mountain, 
and  encamped  at  Fornaoro ,  near  which  place  lay  alfo  the  confe¬ 
derate  forces  under  the  command  of  Francifco  Gonzago ,  mar¬ 
quis  of  Mantua .  Both  armies  were  for  fome  time  irrefolute 
whether  they  fhould  rifque  an  engagement ;  but  after  many  de¬ 
bates  it  was  refolvedby  the  allies  to  attack  the  enemy,  if  they 
advanced;  in  conlequence  of  which  determination  was  fought 
a  famous  battle  between  the  French  and  Italians  on  the  Taro, 
memorable  for  its  being  the  firfl  that,  after  a  long  feries  of 
years  had  been  fought  in  Italy ,  with  daughter  and  bloodfhed. 
The  lofs  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men,  but 
that  of  the  Italians  was  above  three  thoufand  ;  nevertheless 
each  fide  claimed  the  victory  ;  the  Italians ,  becaufe  their  camp 
and  carriages  were  fafe,  while  thofe  of  the  French  were  rifled, 
and,  amongft  other  things,  the  king’s  tent  carried  off' ;  the 
French ,  on  account  of  the  great  difproportion  of  the  flain,  of 
their  driving  the  enemy  on  the  other  fide  of  the  liver,  and  be¬ 
caufe  their  paflage  was  no  longer  obftrudted,  which  was  all  they 
contended  for  ;  and  which  they  accordingly  effected,  without 
lofs  of  men,  or  any  other  damage,  arriving  in  about  eight  days 
under  the  walls  of  AJli ,  which  town  Charles  entered,  and  en¬ 
camped  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  of  aug¬ 
menting  it,  and  remaining  in  Italy  >  till  he  had  fecured  No¬ 
vara. 

All  this  while,  the  commotions  in  Naples  were  no  Iefs  in- 
terefting  than  thofe  in  Lombardy ,  tho’  attended  with  greater  vi- 
ciflitude.  The  levity,  pride,  and  infolence  from  the  French  had 
greatly  funk  their  credit  with  the  Neapolitans  ;  who  began  tp 
regret  the  change  of  their  governors,  and  to  compaffionate  Fer¬ 
dinando ,  whofe  virtues  they  efteemed,  and  whofe  courage  gave 
them  great  expectations ;  this,  and  their  natural  inconffancy, 
prevailed  with  them  to  transfer  their  affections  from  the  French 
to  the  Arragonians .  Before  Charles’s  departure  Ferdinando  had 
left  Sicily ,  and  was  landed  in  Calabria ,  with  fome  Spanijh 
foldiers ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftricts  immedi¬ 
ately  offered  him  their  fervices,  whereby  he  eafily  made  him- 
felf  maffer  of  the  city  of  Reggio ,  the  caftle  having  always 
held  out  for  him:  after  which  he  attended  to  the  recovering 
the  remainder  of  that  province,  and  was  in  many  of  his  at¬ 
tempts  fuccefsful  ;  till  meeting  with  the  French  army  under  the 
command  of  Obigni ,  to  whom  the  government  of  Calabria 
had  been  given,  an  engagement  enfued,  wherein  the  Arrago- 
nian  forces,  confiding  chiefly  of  new-raifed  levies,  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  Ferdinando  obliged  to  fly  to  Palma ,  where  he 
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mbarked  and  went  to  McJJina  \  not  fo  much  dejedted  by  this 
difappointment  but  that  herefolved  to  try  fortune  once  more. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  affedHon  of  the  city  of  Naples ,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  revolt :  wffierefore, 
not  to  give  his  friends  time  to  cool,  on  account  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Calabria ,  with  great  fpeed  he  got  together  a  fleet  com* 
pofed  of  flxty  fhips  of  the  line  and  twenty  fmaller,  tho’  but 
indifferently  furni  filed  with  fea  or  land-men  ;  with  thefe  he 
fet  fail  from  Mefjtna ,  and  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants 
along  the  coaft,  who,  as  foon  as  he  came  in  light,  eredted  his 
ffandard.  He  continued  his  courfe  to  Naples ,  before  which  city 
he  ffaid  two  days,  expecting  a  revolution  j  nor  would  he  have 
been  difappointed,  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  French  :  after 
the  third  day,  defpairing  of  any  change,  he  put  to  fea  again 
for  Ifchia  ;  but  his  friends,  confcious  of  their  danger,  and  that 
their  plot  muff  now  be  certainly  difeovered,  looked  upon  his 
caufe  as  their  own  ;  having  therefore  privately  affembled,  they 
difpatched  a  fmali,  boat  with  an  exprefs  to  recall  him  ;  and  to 
(defire  that,  in  fupport  of  them,  who  intended  to  rife  in  his 
favour,  he  would  land  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  his  men. 

Ferdinando  embraced  the  offer,  and  failed  back  to  Naples. 
the  next  day  (which  happened  to  be  the  fame  W’hereon  the 
battle  was  fought  at  the  F’aro)  and  landed  his  men  about  a  mile 
from  the  city.  Montpenfier ,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Charles 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  drew  out  moft  of  his  troops  to 
oppofe  the  enemy’s  landing.  The  Neapolitans  rejoiced  at  an 
opportunity  they  little  expended,  flew  to  arms,  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  gates^  and  cried  out,  Ferdinando  ! 

This  fudden  tumult  alarmed  the  French ,  who  finding  their 
return  intercepted,  and  not  thinking  it  advifeable  to  remain 
between  the  rebel  city  and  the  Arragonian  fire,  marched  round  4 
the  walls,  up  a  difficult  precipice,  intending  to  get  into  the 
town  through  the  gate  that  was  near  the  caftle  Nuova.  Fer- 
dinandoy  in  the  mean  while,  came  into  Naples  on  horfeback, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  higheff  demonftrations  of  joy, 
while,  with  a  few  of  his  attendants,  he  rode  all  over  the  town  y 
however  their  tranfports  did  not  make  them  overlook  any 
thing  that  was  neceflary  for  their  defence. 

The  French  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  regain  the 
city,  but  at  laff  were  obliged  to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  ca- 
ffles,  which  Ferdinando  endeavoured  to  reduce  by  famine  ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  furnifh  them  with  fupplies,  by  a  fleet 
fent  for  that  purpofe  by  Charles ,  after  his  arrival  at  Aftiy  but  the 
fuperiority  ot  the  Arragonians  rendered  that  defign  abortive. 
This  difappointment  induced  Montpenfier ,  after  a  fiege  of  three 

months. 
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months,  to  enter  into  a  treaty ;  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  caftle 
Nuova  Ihould  be  furrendered,  if  not  relieved  in  a  month  ;  that 
the  French  Ihould  not  be  mole  fled  in  their  perfons  or  eftedfs,  but 
be  permitted  to  go  to  Provence ,  and  that  four  hoftages  ihould 
be  delivered.  As  the  only  hopes  of  relief  were  from  the  French 
forces  then  in  that  kingdom,  a  large  body  of  them  were  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  moved  towards  Naples.  Ferdinando  had  in 
great  hafte  raifed  an  army,  wdiich,  though  fuperior  in  number 
to- that  of  the  enemy,  at  the  fight  of  the  French  turned  and  fled: 
the  credit  of  the  latter  was  fo  much  encreafed  by  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  Ferdinando  was  inclined  once  more  to  quit  Naples , 
but  refumed  courage  at  the  intreaties  of  the  Neapolitans ,  who, 
as  much  out  of  fear  for  themfelves,  on  account  of  their  rebel¬ 
lion,  as  of  affedfion  to  his  perfon,  prefled  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  flay  ;  upon  which  he  made  fo  prudent  a  difpofltion  of 
his  forces,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  fo  well 
defended,  that  in  the  end  the  enemy  wras  obliged  to  retire,  in 
fuch  hafte,  that  they  left  behind  them  twTo  or  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  part  of  the  proviflon  they  had  brought  to  fupply 
the  caftle. 

Montpenfier  defpairing  now  of  any  relief,  left  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  caftle,  and  after  putting  a  garrifen  into  caftle 
dell*  Uovo ,  he  embarked  in  the  night  with  the  reft  of  the  forces, 
and  went  to  Salerno  ;  this  proceeding  was  greatly  relented  by 
Ferdinando ,  who  was  almoft  difpoled  to  have  revenged  it  on 
the  hoftages,  efpecially  when  he  found  the  garrifon  refufed  to 
furrender  at  the  time  ftipulated. 

They  flood  out  above  a  month  beyond  the  term  of  their 
capitulation,  when  being  very  near  famifhed,  they  fubmitted, 
but  on  condition  the  hoftages  ihould  be  relcaled  ;  foon  after 
the  caftle  deW  Uovo  agreed  alfo  to  retire,  in  cafe  they  were  not 
relieved  before  the  ff rib  of  the  following  Lent.  About  this  time 
died  at  MeJJina ,  Alphonfo  the  late  king  of  Naples  ;  and  Fcrdi- 
nando ,  toftrengthen  his  intereft,  obtained  the  Pope’s  difpenfation 
to  marry  his  aunt  Giovanna ,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinando ,  his 
grandfather,  and  of  Giovanna ,  After  to  the  reigning  king  of 
Spain. 

Whilfl:  the  caftles  of  Naples  were  befleging,  the  city  of 
Novara  wras  very  much  ftraitned,  though  it  was  as  refolutely 
defended  by  the  duke  of  Orleans ,  as  it  wTas  vigoroufly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  Charles  was,  during  thefe  tranfaclions,  at  Turing  where 
he  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  Florentines ,  in  which  it 
was  ftipulated,  c  That  without  any  delay  all  the  towns  and  forts 
c  of  the  Florentines  fhould  be  reftored  5  they  obliging  them- 
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c  felves,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  on  a  valuable  confidera- 
6  tion,  to  deliver  up,  if  the  king  fhould  require  it,  Pietro 
c  Santa  to  the  Genoefe ,  provided  the  city  of  Genoa  fhould  at  that 
4  time  be  under  his  majefly’s  command.  That  the  ambafTa- 
c  dors  fhould  pay  down  the  10,000  ducats  agreed  upon  in  the 
c  capitulation  of  Florence ,  and  the  republic  fhould  have  jewels 
c  in  pledge  for  the  reflitution  of  the  caftles ;  which  fhould  be 

*  forfeited,  if  under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  they  were  not 
c  reflored  :  that  at  the  time  they  were  given  up  they  fhould 

lend  the  king  7000  ducats ;  for  the  payment  of  which  four 
4  principal  officers  of  the  kingdom  of  France  fhould  become 
4  bound  ;  that  they  fhould  fend  thefe  7000  ducats  into  the 
4  kingdom  of  Naples ,  and,  according  to  inftruclions,  diflribute 
c  them  among  the  king’s  forces  :  that,  provided  they  were  not 
4  engaged  in  a  war  in  Fufcany ,  they  fhould  fend  two  hundred 
6  and  fifty  men  at  arms  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples ,  who 
4  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  flay  any  longer  than  the  end  of  the 
c  month  of  October  ;  that  they  fhould  have  a  general  indemnity 
4  and  an  immediate  relloration  of  their  effects :  and  that,  for  a 
4  fecurity  of  the  performance  of  thefe  articles,  thev  fhould 

*  tend  fix  hoflages,  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Florence ,  at 
4  the  king’s  choice,  who  fhould  remain  for  a  certain  time  at 
4  his  court/ 

Novara  was  in  tins  time  reduced  to  the  utmofl  diflrefs  :  at 
length  a  way  was  opened  for  an  accommodation,  to  which 
neither  party  were  in  reality  aver fe  ;  the  allies  knowing  the 
money  received  of  the  Florentines  had  been  fent  into  Swifjer- 
land  to  raife  new  levies.  Commiffioners  were  appointed  on 
both  iidcs ;  after  many  meetings,  thofe  on  the  part  of  France 
brought  the  final  refolution  of  the  confederates,  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  agree;  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were,  that  c  there  fhould  be  peace  and  friendfhip  between  the 
4  king  and  the  duke  oi  Milan ,  but  without  any  prejudice  to 
‘  the  duke’s  other  alliances ;  that  his  majelly  fhould  giveor- 
‘  ders  to  the  citizens  of  Novara ,  to  deliver  up  the  town  to 
4  the  duke  o  1  Milan,  and  his  troops  fhould  evacuate  the  citadel; 
4  that  ail  places  taken  in  the  war  (hould  be  reflored  :  that 
4  the  king  might  equip  at  Genoa ,  his  fief,  what  vefjfels  he 
4  pleated,  and  make  ufe  of  any  military  flores,  provided  they 
6  were  not  employed  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  that  Hate  j 
6  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  article,  the  Genoefe  fhould  give 
4  hollages  :  the  duke  of  Milan  fhould  procure  him  the  re- 
4  flitution  of  the  vefTels  taken  at  Rapalle ,  and  the  twelve  gallies 
4  detained  at  Genoa ,  and  at  his  own  expence  fit  out  two  largp 
4  Genoa  fliips,  which,  with  four  of  his  own,  were  to  be  tent 
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s  to  the  fuccour  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ,  and  the  year  fol- 
4  lowing  be  obliged  to  have  three  more  in  readinefs  :  that 
4  he  fhould  give  a  free  pals  to  any  troops  the  king  fhould  fend, 
4  through  his  dutchy,  on  condition,  that  no  more  than  two 
c  hundred  lances  at  a  time  fhould  pafs ;  and  in  cafe  the  king 
4  returned  himfelf,  the  duke  fhould  then  accompany  him  with 
4  a  certain  number  of  men:  that  the  Venetians ,  for  two 
4  months,  might  have  the  liberty  of  acceding  to  this  peace ; 
4  and  if  they  did,  fhould  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Naples , 
4  and  give  no  affiftance  to  Ferdinando  ;  if  afterwards  they  vio- 
4  lated  their  engagements,  and  the  king  on  that  account  de- 

*  dared  war,  the  duke  then  fhould  aftift  him,  and  might  keep 

*  pofTefTion  of  whatever  part  of  their  territory  he  could  make 
4  himfelf  mafter  of :  that  Lodovico ,  within  the  month  of 
4  March  enfuing,  fhould  pay  50,000  ducats  to  the  duke  of 
4  Orlea?is ,  for  the  expences  he  had  incurred  during  the  fiege 
4  of  Novara ,  remit  80,000  of  the  money  he  had  lent  the  king 
4  when  he  firft  palled  through  his  dominions,  and  allow  a  far- 
4  ther  time  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  :  that  all  pri- 
4  foners  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty  :  that  no  obftruCtion  fhould 
<  be  made  to  the  Florentines  in  taking  pofTefTion  of  their  forts, 
4  nor  any  difturbance  given  to  them  afterwards,  in  the  poftef- 
4  fion  of  them:  that  the  caftilletto  of  Genoa  fhould  for  two 
4  years  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara ,  who 
4  fhould  take  his  oath  to  deliver  it  to  the  king  of  France  any 
4  time  within  that  term,  in  cafe  the  duke  of  Milan  did  not 
4  perform  the  articles  of  this  treaty  :  Ludovico ,  on  figningthe 
c  peace,  fhould  give  hoftages  to  remain  with  the  king,  till  the 
4  caftilletto  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara .* 

Thefe  articles  were  ftrongly  objected  to  by  feveral  of  the 
French  officers,  but,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  ratified  by  Charles  ;  who,  about  the  end  of  O&g* 
her  1495,  returned  over  the  mountains  to  France ,  more  like 
a  vanquifhed  than  a  victorious  prince* 

Our  author,  whofe  knowledge  of  mankind  is  abundantly 
confpicuous  in  the  many  judicious  reflections  he  has  interfperfed. 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory,  finiflhes  his  feqond  book  ;  which 
al'fo  concludes  the  ftrft  volume  of  this  tranflation,  with  taking 
notice,  that  the  earlieft  appearance  of  the  venereal  dileafe  hap* 
pened  during  this  period. 
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Art.  hi.  A  new  and  tomprehcnfve  method  of  ihvefligating  the 
parallactic  angle ,  without  regard  to  the  nonagefunal  degree  : 
with  feme  few  chjervaiions  on  the  lunar  theory.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the 
royal fociety.  4to.  xs.  Sandby. 

ryiHE  fubjecSt  of  this  (mail,  but  ingenious  performance, 
J[  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  aflronomy,  as  the  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  the  parallactic  angle,  by  inveftigating  the 
longitude  and  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  is  a  very 
intricate  and  laborious  tafk. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Dr.  Halley ,  and  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  fmee  confirmed,  that  the  only,  probable  means  of 
difcovering  the  longitude,  was  the  having,  a  correct  theory  of 
the  lunar  motions ;  and  in  order  to  this  he  has  given  us  a 
complete  feries  of  obfervations,  compared  with  calculations 
from  the  tables,  by  which  means  the  numbers  may  generally 
be  corre&ed  with  liich  precilion,  as  not  to  err  a  minute  in 
longitude  :  fo  that  the  lunar  aftronomy  feems  to  want  nothing 
to  make  it  the  defired  means  of  obtaining  the  longitude,  but 
fhorter  methods  of  calculation.  The  invert  igation  of  the  pa¬ 
rallactic  angle  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  and  tedious  of  the 
whole  ;  but  by  the  method  laid  down  by  this  learned  author, 
it  may  now  be  obtained  with  very  little  trouble,  tho’  with 
the  fame  degree  of  exa&nefs  as  before.  The  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  angle,  we  (hall  give  in  the  author’s  own  words. 

4  One  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from  the  method 
*  of  co nftru <5ting  folar  eclipfesor  ocultations  geometrically,  is, 
4  that  we  have  the  phsenomenon  transferred  from  the  heavens 
4  to  the  earth,  and  we  fee  atone  view  the  progrefs  of  the  lunar 
4  path  over  the  difk,  the  parallels  it  approaches  to,  or  inter- 
4  ie&s ;  the  points  of  interfe&ion,  and  the  diftance  of  any 
4  particular  place  on  the  globe  from  thofe  points,  as  alfo  the 
4  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  places  where  the  lunar  fha- 
4  dow  enters  or  leaves  the  earth’s  difk  ;  all  which  may  bege- 
4  ometrically  determined  from  the  projection.  We  have  alfo 
4  in  this  projection  a  fcheme  of  the  earth’s  afpeSf  in  refpeCf  of 
4  the  fun  or  flar  for  the  time  given  ;  and  can  fee  reprefented 
4  to  us,  how  every  place  on  the  hemifphere  before  us  deferibes 
4  its  own  peculiar  path  in  its  paffage  over  the  difk,  and  in  re- 
4  fpeef  of  which  the  fun  or  flar,  on  the  plane  of  whofe  uni-' 
4  verfal  horizon  the  projedion  is  made,  is  feen  to  rife,  cul- 
4  minate,  or  fet,  according  to  the  different  pofitions  of  the 
4  place  given  on  the  plane.  The  angle  too,  which  the  poles 
«  of  the  earth,  and  the  ecliptic,  make  upon  the  plane  of  the 
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horizon  given,  is  reprefented  as  well  as  that  which  the  axis 
of  the  ecliptic  makes  with  a  vertical  circle  drawn  thro’  the 
center  of  any  ‘particular  place.  This  angle  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  that,  which,  iii  fpherical  trigonometry,  is  called  the 
parallactic  angle  :  and  the  Tides,  which  the  triangle  fubtends 
by  (freight  lines,  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  given  place  on 
the  diurnal  path,  one  to  the  center  of  the  difk,  and  the 
other  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  cutting  it  at  right  angles,* 
together  with  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  thefe  form  the  parallaxes  in  altitude,  longitude,  and 
latitude,  and  bear  fuch  proportion,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  whole  difk,  as  the  parallaxes  themfelves  bear  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens. 

*  The  having  Tome  time  ago,  this  comprehenfive  view 
before  me  in  a  conftruCtion  of  the  late  folar  eclipfe ;  and 
obfervrng  that  the  parallactic  angle  here,  tho’  fo  intricate 
and  perplexed  in  the  trigonometrical  calculation,  wTas  fo 
clearly  and  (imply  laid  down  in  the  geometrical  conftruCtion, 
being  but  a  part  of  a  plain  right-angled  triangle  5  of  which, 
one  fide,  as  well  as  the  right-angle  were  already  known  ; 
1  could  not  help  forming  Tome  hopes,  that  this  angle  might 
be  folved,  and  by  it  the  whole  triangle,  without  the  ope- 
rofe  method  of  inveftigating  the  altitude  and  longitude  of 
the  90th  degree,  thro’  fo  many  fpherical  theorems  as  were 
necenary  for  that  purpofe.  Some  opportunities  that  offered 
of  reconsidering  this  point  fully  confirmed  them  ;  for  I 
found,  cn  examining  carefully  the  projection  before  me, 
that  the  angle  fought  for  was  always  either  the  fum  or  dif¬ 
ference  of  thofe  angles  which  are  formed  by  the  vertic  line 
of  the  place  at  the  center  of  the  difk  with  the  prime  meri¬ 
dian,  and  the  angle  of  the  prime  meridian  or  pole  of  the 
earth  with  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic.  Having  thus  far  Suc¬ 
ceeded,  I  foon  difcovered  that  the  angle  at  the  center  might 
be  obtained  in  the  fame  method  of  calculation  the  parallatdic 
angle  is,  when  the  altitude  and  place  of  the  90th  degree 
are  given,  with  the  diftanqe  of  the  moon  from  it  ;  only 
affirming  the  compliment  of  the  moon’s  or  fun’s  declination, ■ 
inftead  of  their  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic:  and 
that  to,  or  from  the  angle  found,  adding  or  Subtracting  the 
angular  diffance  of  the  poles,  as  the  cafe  required,  would 
give  the  angle  whofe  complement  fhould  be  the  parallactic 
angle  fought. 

‘  The  very  con  fir  action  will  drew,  that  when  the  north- 
pole  is  projected  on  the  ealMkle  of  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
if  the  vertical  line,  palling  thro’  the  center  of  the  place 
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c  given,  is  weftward  of  the  prime  meridian ;  that  then  the 
*  angle  fought  is  the  difference  of  thefe  angles  ;  that  is,  to 
4  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  when  the  moon  or  ftar  is  eaftward 
4  of  the  prime  meridian  ;  but  when  the  planet  is  weftward,- 
c  or  when  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  the  meridian  of  the  place 
‘  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  the  prime  meridian,  then  the  fum  of 
<  the  two  angles  is  the  angle  fought.  The  contrary  is  to  be 
6  obferved,  when  the  axis  of  the  earth  lies  to  the  weft- 
4  ward/ 

This  compendious  method  the  author  has  illuftrated  by 
three  examples,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fyzigies,  to  {hew  its  cer¬ 
tainty  and  com prehenfi venefs ;  from  whence  it  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fufficiently  exadt  for  all  the  purpofes  relating  to 
that  important  problem,  the  finding  the  longitude  at  fea. 

After  {hewing  the  method  of  finding  the  parallactic  angle, 
the  author  proceeds  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  lunar 
tables,  in  order  to  render  the  calculus  more  perfedt  and 
fhorten  the  method  of  performing  it  j  in  which  he  has  fhewn 
that  all  the  equations  given  us  by  Sir  Ifaac  are  well  founded. 

Few  fubjech  have  given  rife  to  more  difputes  than  the  fa¬ 
mous  theory  of  the  moon,  delivered  by  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac 
Nezuton  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  moft  of  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  difcover  errors  in  it  have  been  unequal  to  the  tafk. 
And  as  truth  receives  an  additional  brightnefs  from  a  rigid 
infpection,  fo  Sir  Ifaac1  s  theory,  from  a  clofe  examination, 
has  appeared  with  a  double  luftre.  Some  time  fince  M.  Clai- 
raut  pretended  that  the  Newtonian  law  of  attradiion  was  in- 
coiififtent  with  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee  ;  but  this 
was  prefently  confuted  by  the  learned  M.  de  Buffon,  And  M. 
Clair  ant,  on  re-examining  his  calculations  publickly  retraced 
his  opinion  ;  lor  he  found  it  owed  its  rife  to  an  error  of  his 
dwn.  The  great  M.  Euler  owns  that  he  was  formerly  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  M.  Clair aut ,  that  the  theory  did  not 
agree  with  the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon  $  but  after 
making  the  moft  tedious  calculations,  he  found,  to  his  fatis- 
faction,  that  the  theory  was  entirely  fufficient  to  account  for 
that  motion.  W e  would  not  however  be  underftood  to  mean 
that  this  theory  is  abfolutely  perfect ;  what  we  contend  for  is, 
that  all  the  equations  given  by  Sir  Ifaac  are  truly  founded, 
and  confequently  that  to  omit  any  ot  them,  as  fome  have  of 
late  pretended  to  be  necefiary,  is  to  abandon  truth  ;  and  that 
whatever  corrections  may  be  necefiary  they  muft  be  expedted 
from  enlarging  it  in  what  is  ftill  wanting  to  complete  it,  and 
not  by  mutilating  or  taking  away  any  part  of  that  which 
this  great  author  has  deduced  from  the  unerring  laws  of  nature. 

Art. 
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Art.  iv.  A  treatlfe  on  Ship-Building  and  Navigation.  In 
three  parts ,  wherein  the  theory ,  practice,  and  application  of 
all  the  necejfary  inftruments  are  perfpicuoufy  handled.  With 
the  conftruCtiou  and  ufe  of  a  new  invented  Jhipwrighf  s  fedtor, 
for  readily  laying  down  and  delineating  J hips ,  whether  of  fi- 
milar  or  difimilar forms.  Alfo  ’Tables  of  the  fun  s  declination ,  of 
meridional  parts,  of  difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  of  lo¬ 
garithms,  and  of  artificial  fines ,  tangents,  and  J'ecants.  By 
Mungo  Murray,  Jhipwright  in  his  Majeftf  s  yard,  Deptford. 
To  which  is  added  by  way  of  appendix.  An  Englifh  abridg¬ 
ment  of  another  treatife  on  naval  architecture ,  lately  publijhcd 
at  Paris  by  M.  Duhamel,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  French  marine.  The  whole  illuft rated 
with  eighteen  copper-plates .  4to.  13J.  in  fleets.  Henry  and 
Cave.  . 

IT  is  a  general  obfervation,  and  founded  on  truth,  that  too 
much  has  been  written  on  the  fciences  and  too  little  on  the 
mechanic  arts,  among  which  may  be  juftly  placed,  that  of 
{hip-building.  This  art,  tho’  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
maritime  nations,  has  been  fhamefully  neglected  :  and  if  we 
except  a  few  of  theantient  builders,  who  were  happily  born  with 
a  natural  genius,  and  fome  of  our  moderns,  who  have  pre- 
vioufly  ftudied  the  mathematics,  and  applied  thofe  principles 
to  {hip-building,  we  may  truly  affirm,  that  the  greateft  part  fa- 
tisfy  themfelves  with  fervilely  copying  fuch  fhips  as  are  efteern- 
ed  goodfaik>rs,  without  ever  attempting  to  difeover  the  rea- 
ibns  why  a  fhip  of  that  form  fhould  excel  others  of  a  different 
conftrudtion  ;  nor  trouble  themfelves  to  confider  how  the  mo¬ 
del  they  endeavour  to  imitate  may  be  ftill  improved. 

Another  great  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  this  art,  is,  that 
moft  who  have  acquired  any  perfehfion  endeavour  to  conceal 
it  from  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  whereby  not  only  others  are 
prevented  from  improving  on  their  difcoveries,  but,  what 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  their  knowledge  terminates  with  their 
exiftence. 

To  remedy  this,  and  give  young  fhipwiights  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  their 
art,  and  the  method  of  conftrudfing  a  {hip  of  any  dimenfions, 
is  the  intention  of  the  treatife  before  us,  in  which  the  author 
has  laid  down  every  thing  neceffary,  in  the  moft  plain  and 
perfpicuous  manner. 
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In  order  to  this  Mr.  Murray  has  begun  with  the  dodtrine.of 
involution  and  evolution  of  quantities ,  as  far  as  regards  the 
fquare  and  cube  roots  ;  rules  of  abfolute  necefiity  in  the  art 
of  ihip-huilding.  And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  tho’  the 
operations  are  only  performed  arithmetically,  yet  the  reafo'ns 
on  which  each  operation  is  founded  are  fo  confpicuonfly  de¬ 
livered,  that  every  one  may  eafily  comprehend  them  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  in  any 
other  author,  except  fuch  as  have  had  recourfe  to  an  algebraic 
procefs. 

Thedodfrine  of  proportion ,  both  arithmetical  and  geometri¬ 
cal,  from  the  nature  of  ratio’s,  is  the  fubject  of  the  fecond 
chapter :  and  geometry ,  delivered  in  the  Eucledian  manner, 
is  that  of  the  third.  But  as  there  is  nothing  in  eithef 
but  what  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  authors,  who  have 
written  on  thefe  fubjedts,  the  bare  mentioning  them  will  be  Ef¬ 
ficient  for  our  purpofe. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  the  method  of  conftrudling  and 
finding  the  area  of  geometrical  figures,  and  is  divided  into  four 
fedlions.  In  this  chapter  are  contained  many  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  and  obfervations,  of  great  ufe,  not  only  to  fhipwrights 
but  to  all  other  artificers  whofe  bufmefs  requires  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  dodlrine  of  menfuration.  Perhaps  our  readers 
will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  quotation  relating  to 
the  meafuring  of  timber. 

4  It  would  be  very  difficult  (fays  the  author)  to  find  the  ex- 
4  adt  contents  of  a  tree,  but  as  it  grows  pretty  near  round 
4  and  tapering,  it  wall  be  fomewhat  like  the  fruftum  of  a 
4  cone ;  notwithftandino;  which  it  is  meafured  as  if  it  were  a 
4  parallelopipedon,  and  to  find  the  fquare  bafe  infome  places, 

*  the  circumference  of  the  tree  is  taken  by  girting  it  with  a 
4  line  pretty  near  the  middle,  and  |  of  this  is  accounted  the  fide 
4  of  the  fquare;  now  it  is  plain  that  the  area  of  fuch  a  fquare 
4  will  be  above  j  lefs  than  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the  tree 
6  meafures  fo  much  lefs  than  the  true  contents. 

4  In  other  places  the  tree .  is  hewed  fomewhat  in  the  form! 

*  of  an  irregular  prifm  of  four  fiat  fides  and  four  round  ;  the 
4  bafe  will  be  an  odfagon,  contained  under  four  equal  chords* 

4  and  four  arches  of  circles,  but  in  meafuring  the  tree,  the 
4  chords  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  till  they  meet,  and  form 
4  a  fquare ;  the  area  of  this,  multiplied  by  the  length,  is  ac~ 

4  counted  the  content,  tho’  it  is  plain  the  tree  thus  hewed* 

4  does  not  contain  near  fo  much,  becaufe  there  is  wood  want- 
4  ing  at  the  corners,  thefe  are  called  wanes,  and  the  flat  fides' 
4  are  called  fquares  ;  befides  the  tree  may  be  hewed  in  fuch  a 
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c  manner,  as  to  make  it  contain  more  than  the  real  contents 

*  of  the  tree,  even  if  it  were  allowed  to  be  a  cylinder,  fothat 
4  there  may  be  very  great  impofitions  on  the  purchafers ; 

4  to  prevent  which,  the  government  contract,  that  the  tree 
4  (hall  be  hewed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what  is  to  be  called 
4  the  fide  of  the  fquare  fhall  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
4  diameter  of  the  tree,  which  maybe  eafily  difcovered  by  the 
4  callipers  ;  for  if  they  be  applied  to  the  wanes,  we  have  the 
4  diameter  of  the  tree,  as  if  to  the  flats,  the  fide  of  the  fquare, 
4  or  the  thicknefs ;  now  becaufe  the  larger  the  wanes  are,  fa 

*  much  more  will  the  tree  meafure,  it  muft  be  hewed  fo  that 
4  two  wanes  fhall  not  exceed  one  fquare.  What  is  meant  by 
4  a  wane,  fhould  Iikewife  be  exprefled,  for  it  is  generally  al- 
4  lowed  to  be  the  round  part  of  the  tree  where  the  wood  is 
4  wanting  to  complete  the  fquare,  or  the  chord  of  it,  which 
4  may  be  taken  by  a  pair  of  compafles. 

4  It  is  very  difficult  to  hew  a  tree  exadtly  to  this  ftandard, 
4  and  very  often  the  wanes  are  as  big  as  the  fquares ;  and  if 
4  the  fquares  divide  the  circumference  into  eight  equal  parts, 
4  the  content  of  the  tree,  measured  as  a  parallelopipedon, 
6  would  be  to  the  real  content  meafured  as  a  cylinder,  nearly 
4  as  34142  to  31416  ;  for  which  reafon,  before  it  is  meafur- 
4  ed,  it  muft  be  reduced  to  its  proper  thicknefs  at  the  meafur- 
4  ing  place,  which  is  nearly  the  middle  of  the  tree  :  for  tho’ 
4  all  trees  taper,  and  confequently  are  greater  at  the  butt  than 
4  the  top  end,  yet  they  are  allowed  to  be  cylinders,  the  dia- 
4  meters  of  which  are  taken  at  the  middle.  But  there  will 
4  be  no  occafion  to  hew  the  tree,  as  the  proportion  is  known 
4  which  the  thicknefs  of  the  tree,  when  properly  hewed, 
4  fhall  bear  to  the  whole  diameter;  all  that  is  neceflary  is 
4  only  toconftrudt  a  line  of  equal  parts,  which  fhall  have  the 
4  fame  proportion  to  a  line  of  inches,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
4  tree  has  to  its  thicknefs.  If  the  tree  happens  to  be  thicker 
4  one  way  than  the  other,  a  mean  proportional  muff  be  found 
4  far  the  diameter.’ 

The  author  then  lays  down  the  method  of  conflicting 
fuch  a  line  of  equal  parts,  and  fhews  its  ure  in  meafuring 
timber;  but  as  it  would  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  render  it  in¬ 
telligible  to  infert  the  figures,  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  who 
is  defirous  of  feeing  it,  to  the  work  itfelf,  where  he  will  find 
it  performed  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner. 

The  dodtrine  of  logarithms  is  the  fubiedt  of  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter,  in  which  the  author  has  fhewn  the  ufes  of  thefe  admirable 
numbers,  and  fo  much  of  their  nature  as  is  neceflary  for  un~ 
demanding  the  conftruction  and  ul'e  of  the  line  of  numbers, 
1  tom- 
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commonly  called  Gunter's  line ;  the  conftruCtion  and  ufes 
of  which  are  fully  explained  in  thefixth  chapter. 

In  chapter  feven,  which  concludes  the  firft  part,  the  author 
has  (hewn  the  conftruCtion  and  ufe  of  the  feverai  lines  on  the 
111  ip  wright’s  rule. 

Mr.  Murray ,  in  the  fecond  part,  has  explained  the  method 
of  reprefenting  folids  on  a  plane,  and  applied  it-to.the  deline¬ 
ating  of  fhips.  This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  whole  per¬ 
formance,  the  preceding  being  only  an  introduction  to  this. 
It  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  the  firft  of  which  treats  of 
the  orthographic  projection  of  folids  on  a.  plane,  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  with  the  following  obfervations. 

4  The  chief  defign,  fays  the  author,  of  delineating  a  houfe, 

4  fbip,  or  any  other  folid  on  a  plane,  is  to  fettle  the  juft  di- 
4  mentions,  and  fymmetry,  of  its  parts  according  to  the  fcheme 
4  of  the  builder.  When  this  is  done  by  mathematical  rules, 

4  we  can  find  the  exaCt  length,  breadth,  and  height,  not 
4  only  of  the  whole,  but  alfo  of  any  particular  apartment  on 
4  a  fheet  of  paper.  However,  as  a  plane  has  but  two  dimen- 
4  fions,  viz.  length  and  breadth,  and  a  folid  three  ;  they  cannot 
4  be  all  reprefented  by  only  one  projection  on  the  fame  plane. 

4  A  plane  is  an  even  furface,  to  which  a  right  line  may  be 
4  every  way  applied,  and  upon  which  there  are  feverai  ways 
4  of  projecting  folids.  We  (hall  only  treat  of  the  orthogra- 
4  phic  projection,  as  beft  fuited  to  our  purpofe. 

4  Before  any  folid  can  be  reprefented  by  this  way  of  pro- 
4  jeCtion  upon  a  plane,  it  muftbe  fuppofed  to  be  cut  by  feverai 
4  planes  :  thefe  are  called  plane  feCtions,  and  will  form  even 
4  furfaces,  which  having  but  two  dimenfions,  may  be  deli- 
4  neated  upon  a  plane :  and  when  the  folid  is  cut  fo  as  to  form 
4  an  uneven  furface,  it  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  covered  with 
4  an  even  one  before  it  can  be  reprefented  upon  a  plane  ;  fo 
4  that,  in  effeCt,  we  only  reprefent  one  plane  upon  another. 

4  The  thing  to  be  reprefented  is  called  the  original ,  and  the 
4  plane  upon  which  it  is  to  be  reprefented,  the  plane  of  the 
4  projection. 

4  When  feverai  lines  parallel  to  one  another,  are  drawn 
4  from  all  the  parts  of  an  original,  to  cut  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
4  jeCtion  ;  they  will  upon  it  defcribe  a  figure,  which  is  called 
4  the  projection  of  that  original.  The  lines  producing  this 
4  figure,  are  called  the  projecting  lines  or  rays  ;  and  this  man- 
4  ner  of  reprefenting  any  objeCt  is  called  the  orthographic  pro~ 
4  jeCtion  of  that  objeCt. 

4  This  parallelifm  of  rays  is  the  effential  property  which 
c  difiinguiihes  the  orthographic  from  all  the  other  kinds  of 
*  .  4  pro- 
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*  projection  5  and  tho’  it  is  indifferent  in  what  direction  the 
4  projecting  lines  are  drawn,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
4  make  them  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  projection, 

4  and  when  this  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  length  and 
4  breadth  of  any  folid  can  be  found  by  a  plummet  carried  round 
4  it  with  a  thread,  fo  as  to  touch  all  the  parts  of  it  *  but  the 
4  height  cannot  be  reprefented  by  this  operation.  This  is 
4  called  a  plan  of  a  building. 

4  If  another  plane  be  ereCted  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 

4  and  the  folid  in  the  fame  pofition,  fuppofed  to  be  cut  length- 
4  ways  by  feveral  planes  parallel  to  one  another,  and  per- 
4  pendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  we  can  upon  it  reprefent  the  true 
4  lengths  and  heighths  of  all  thefe  feCtions  ;  but  inftead  of  a 
4  plummet  we  mull  make  ufe  of  a  fquare.  This  is  what  is 
4  called  the  plane  of  elevation,  or  fide-view  of  a  building. 

4  If  another  plane  be  ereCted  perpendicular  to  the  two  for- 
4  mer,  we  can  upon  it,  reprefent  the  heighth  and  breadth  of 
4  any  feCtion,  cutting  the  folid  right  acrofs,  perpendicular  to 
4  the  horizontal  and  fide-planes.  This,  in  a  building,  is  called 
4  the  profile,  being  an  end-view  j  in  a  fhip  the  head,  or  ftern- 
4  view.  By  thefe  three  planes  all  the  parts  of  a  folid  may  be 
4  reprefented  ;  and  if  two  of  the  planes  be  known,  the  third 
4  may  be  found,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  folid. 

4  By  this  defcription  it  may  feem  that  a  houfe  or  fhip  can- 
4  not  be  thus  delineated  till  actually  built.  But  it  muff  be  ob- 
4  ferved,  that  the  extreme  length,  breadth,  and  heighth,  mull 
4  be  determined  $  by  which  the  three  planes  aforefaid  may  be 
4  delineated.  Thefe  may  be  called  the  out-lines.  The  feveral 
4  parts  contained  within  them  may  be  delineated  fo  as  to  an- 
4  fwer  the  intended  ufe ;  by  which  means  we  fhall  have  a 
4  diftinCt  view  of  the  whole  defign,  and  may  difcover  any 
4  inconveniences  that  may  attend  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the 
4  parts,  which  may  be  eafily  remedied  upon  paper  ;  and  the 
4  true  dimenfions  of  every  particular  may  then  be  had  upon 
4  the  draught :  whereas,  if  we  go  to  ereCt  the  ftruCture  without 
4  the  draught,  we  run  the  hazard  of  pulling  down  feveral  parts 
4  in  order  to  make  them  uniform  and  convenient  for  the  reft. 

The  author  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  properties  of  the  or¬ 
thographic  projection  ;  and  then  illuftrates  and  demonftrates 
thofe  properties  by  feveral  examples,  which  exhibit  the  dif¬ 
ferent  reprefentations  of  a  folid  according  to  its  pofition,  in 
refpeCt  to  the  plane  of  the  projection  ;  and  in  order  to  aflift 
the  imagination  in  conceiving  why  the  fame  folid  will  have 
different  reprelentations,  the  figures  are  fo  contrived  that  they 
may  be  cut,  and  ereCted  to  any  required  angle  with  the  plane 
pf  the  projection. 


In 
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In  the  three  remaining  chapters  of  this  part  the  author  ap¬ 
plies  the  orthographic  projection  to  the  delineating  of  fhips  ; 
Ihews  the  different  methods  generally  praCtifed,  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  attending  them,  and  how  they  may  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  a  fe&or  of  his  own  invention.  But  it  being  im- 
poffible  to  render  an  extraCt  intelligible  without  large  figures, 
we  muff  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  where  we  prefume 
he  will  meet  with  intire  fatisfa&ion. 

The  fourth  part  is  an  epitome  of  navigation,  geography,  and 
furveving.  But  the  author  having  added  little  to  what  has 
been  already  delivered  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  we  {hall 
not  trouble  oui  readers  with  an  extraCt.  We  {hall  however 
obferve,  that  in  order  to  find  the  moon’s  fouthing,  he  directs  us 
to  multiply  her  age  by  48,  and  divide  the  product  by  60.  But 
this  may  be  done  much  fhorter  by  only  multiplying  her  age  by 
.8,  and  the  product  will  be  the  fouthing  required.  For  as  60  : 
48  : :  1 :  .8, 

The  appendix  added  to  this  performance  is  an  abridgment 
of  another  treatife  on  {hip-building,  wrote  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  M.  Duhamel ,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  by  his  many  excellent  performances  in  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  literature. 

This  gentleman  divides  naval  architecture  into  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  1.  The  giving  a  fhip  fuch  a  figure  or  exterior 
form,  as  may  fuit  the  ferviceffie  is  defigned  for.  2.  The  find¬ 
ing  the  true  form  of  all  the  pieces  of  timber,  neceffary  to 
compofe  fuch  a  folid.  3.  The  making  proper  accommodations 
for  guns,  ammunition,  provifions,  and  apartments  for  all  the 
officers,  and  likewife  for  the  cargo. 

4  In  order,  fays  he,  to  give  a  proper  figure  to  the  bottom,  all  the 
c  qualities  which  are  neceffary  to  make  a  ihip  anfwer  the  fer- 
4  vice  for  which  {lie  is  defigned,  fhould  be  confidered.  A 
4  {hip  of  war  fhould  carry  her  lower  tier  of  guns  four  or  five 
4  feet  out  of  the  water.  A  fhip  for  the  merchant’s  fervice 

4  fnould  itow  the  cargo  well,  and  both  of  them  fhould  be 

5  made  to  go  well,  fleer  well,  and  lie  to  eafily  in  a  fea. 

c  Some  eminent  geometricians  have  endeavoured  to  find  the 
4  form  of  a  folid  which  may  belt  anfwer  all  thefe  qualities, 
4  and  meet  with  the  ieaff  reliffance  in  dividing  the  fluid  thro’ 
4  which  it  is  too  pafs  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  their 
4  theory  to  practice,  by  reafon  of  the  different  pofitions  a  fhip 
4  is  obliged  to  be  in  when  under  fail.  The  fhipbuilders 
4  defpainng  toeflablifn  this  point  by  mathematical  rules,  have 
4  applied  themlelvcs  wholly  to  their  own  obfervations  and  ex~ 
4  perience,  which  may  indeed  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  art, 

4  but 
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c  but  tho’  they  may  thereby  difcover  that  a  fhip  has  feveral  bad 
4  qualities,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  determine  where  the  fault 
4  lies;  for  it  may  be  owing  to  the  rigging  ;  and  tho’  the  fault 
4  lie  not  there,  yet  they  cannot  be  certain  in  what  particular 
4  part  of  the  body  it  is.  If  their  obfervations  be  affiffed  by 
c  principles  drawn  from  theory,  it  will  conduce  very  much 
4  to  attain  their  end, 

4  As  there  have  been  feveral  fhips  built  which  have  feemed 
4  to  anfwer  all  the  fervices  for  which  they  have  been  defigned, 
4  fome  builders  have  made  it  their  principal  ffudy  to  copy 
4  fhips  which  have  gained  the  applaufe  of  the  feamen.  This 
4  method  they  very  improperly  call  the  principal  rule  which 
*  fhould  be  obferved  in  building.  Now,  as  the  bodies  of  fhips 
4  are  very  different  from  one  another,  fo  there  are,  by  this 
4  means,  as  many  different  methods  ufed  ;  fome  chufmg  one, 
4  and  fome  another  for  a  ffandard.  But  it  muff  be  obferved, 
4  that  even  tho’  it  were  poflible  to  find  fuch  a  body  as  should 
4  give  entire  fatisfadfioii,  and  have  all  the  good  qualities  that 
4  fhould  be  neceffary  to  anfwer  the  fervices  propofed,  yet  this 
4  could  by  no  means  be  effablifhed  as  a  ffandard  by  which 
4  other  fhips  of  different  dimenfions  may  be  built.  For  ad- 
4  mitting  we  have  a  firff  rate  of  a  hundred  guns,  which  by  ex- 
4  perience  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  good  fhip  in  all  refpedls, 
4  yet  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  very  much  deceived,  if  we  fhould 
4  build  a  fhip  of  20  guns,  by  making  all  the  parts  have  the 
4  fame  proportion  to  one  another,  that  they  have  in  that  of 
4  an  hundred  guns.5 

The  ingenious  author  then  proceeds  to  the  method  of  con- 
ffrudfing  fhips,  which  he  has  delivered  in  a  very  fcientifical 
and  not  an  inelegant  manner.  But  here,  as  in  the  former  part 
of  this  treatife,  the  reader  muff  have  recourfe  to  the  work  itfelf, 
the  many  large  figures  requifite,  rendering  it  impoffible  for  us  to 
give  an  intelligible  extradi.  After  laying  down  the  method  of 
conffrudting  Blips,  the  author  gives  fome  general  remarks  on 
{hip-building,  which  merit  the  attention  of  every  artiif.  He 
then  tells  us  how  to  know  by  the  draught,  how  high  a  fhip; 
will  carry  her  guns  out  of  the  water,  and  concludes  with  a 
method  of  calculating  the  refinance  of  die  water  upon  the 
(ore-part  of  the  fhip. 


Art. 
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Art.  v.  A Jhort  and  plain  commentary  Upon  near  two  hundred 
texts  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  relating  to  the  perfon ,  office, 
and  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  a  minijler  of  the  church  of 
England.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Griffiths. 

H  E  author  of  this  tradf,  which  abounds  with  a  great 
variety  of  judicious  and  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  fubjedls 
he  undertakes  to  illuftrate,  introduceth  his  commentary  with 
fome  prefatory  remarks  concerning  reafon  and  revelation.  By 
a  careful  attention  to  which  the  impartial  reader  will  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  pafs  an  exadler  judgment  upon  the  critical  ftri&ures  and 
illuftrations  on  the  tev  of  fcripture. 

He  obferves,  that  he  hath  always  efteemed  it  a  matter  of 
high  importance  to  underftand  the  perfonal  characters  of  the 
father  and  the  fon,  in  what  order  and  dignity  they  ftand,  with 
regard  to  one  another,  what  relation  they  refpedfively  have  to 
us,  and  what  is  the  confequent  worfhip  and  reverence  due  to 
each  of  them  ;  and  that  every  man  who  thinks  calmly,  and 
without  prejudice,  will  allow  that  reafon  is  the  fupreme  rule  by 
which  our  judgment  is  to  be  guided  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  fubjecfs.  c  Reafon,  fays  he,  has  chiefly  two  fignifica- 
6  tions  ,  it  means  either  the  relation  which  objects  have  to 
6  one  another ;  or  it  fignifies  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  by 
4  which  intelligent  beings  difcern  fuch  relation.  The  firft  of 
6  thefe  is  ufually  called  the  reafon  of  things,  and  is  as  un- 
*  changeable  as  the  things  themfelves  are.  The  other,  namely 
6  the  power  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  reafon  or  relation  of 
4  things  is  difcernible,  is  more  or  lefs  enlarged  in  different 
4  kinds  of  intelligent  beings,  and  in  different  individuals  of 
4  the  fame  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  fame  individual,  at  different 
6  times. 

4  To  difcover  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  difcover  truth; 
4  and  it  appears  to  be  an  abfurdity,  to  fuppofe  that  an  intelli- 
4  gent  Being  is  forbidden  by  God  to  fearch  into  the  reafon  of 
4  things,  in  any  inftance  which  is  adequate  to  its  rational 
4  powers.  This  would  be  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  Being  is  made 
4  capable  of  difcernirig  certain  truths,  and  yet  not  allowed  to 
4  difcern  them.  Whatever  truth  God  has  favoured  us  with 
4  abilities  of  difcovering,  or  in  other  words,  whatever  rela- 
4  tions  of  things  we  have  powers  of  difcernirig,  an  endeavour 
4  to  exert  thofe  powers,  in  order  to  difcover  fuch  relations, 
4  cannot  in  itfelf,  be  blameable ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rieg- 
4  ledt  of  employing  our  faculties  in  many  inftances,  is  flight- 
4  ip g  the  will  of  God,  and  deferves  reproof. — No  truth  what- 

i  $  ever 
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*  ever  is,  on  its  own  account,  forbidden  to  be  known  ;  and  that 
4  truths  relating  to  the  benefit,  whether  temporal  or  eternal, 
4  of  particular  perfons,  which  they  are  capable  of  difcovering, 
4  ought  to  be  fought  after  by  them,  with  as  much  application 
4  as  other  obligations  will  allow,  and  that  a  wilful  or  flothful 
4  omiflion  in  the  exercife  of  their  faculties  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
4  hardly  excufable. 

4  That  there  is  a  God  needs  no  proof  at  prefent :  but  it 
4  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  the  only  way  by  which 
4  God  can  be  proved  to  exift,  is  by  reafon.  Revelation  is  the 
4  teltimony  of  God  concerning  himfelf ;  and  it  is  evident,  fuch 
4  teftimony  can  have  no  force,  unlefs  his  being  be  firft  ad- 
4  mitted.  His  being  therefore  muff  be  previoufly  eftablifhed 
4  in  our  mind,  and  this  can  be  done  by  no  other  arguments, 
4  revelation  excluded,  but  fuch  as  are  founded  upon  reafon. 
4  In  like  manner,  whatever  revelation  declares  concerning  the 
4  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  other  attributes  of  God  ; 
4  it  ought  to  be  received  upon  no  other  principle,  than  as  it  is 
4  judged  to  agree  with  the  pre-conceived  notions,  which  reafon 
4  teaches  us  to  entertain  of  him  in  thefe  refpedfs/ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  obviate  the  principal  objections 
which  are  urged  againft  the  ufe  and  authority  of  reafon  in 
judging  of  principles  peculiar  to  revelation  ;  and  obferves,  that 
there  are  4  fome  who  decry  reafon,  when  it  is  urged  as  the 
4  criterion  by  which  the  fenfe  of  certain  revealed  propofitions 
4  is  to  be  determined.  But  to  me,  no  moral  truth  appears 
4  more  evident,  than  that  reaion,  and  reafon  only,  is  to  fix 
4  to  each  perfon  the  meaning  of  whatever  is  revealed.  Nay, 
4  it  is  by  reafon  that  we  ought  to  admit  any  thing  to  be  au- 
4  thentic,  which  is  offered  under  the  title  of  a  revelation  ;  and 
4  it  is  reafon  only  that  can  lead  us  into  the  true  fenfe  of  it, 
4  after  it  is  fo  admitted.  To  deny  this  principle  is  to  render 
4  revelation  uncertain  in  its  fignification,  and  to  open  a  di- 
4  re£t  way  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  enthufiafm. 

4  Others  go  not  fo  far  as  to  exclude  reafon,  but  infill  that 
4  it  ought  to  be  ufed  foberly,  and  with  reflriclion.  I  anfwer, 
4  whatever  God  hath  been  pieafed  to  reveal  to  men,  was  de~ 
4  figned  to  be  underffood  by  them  ;  why  elfe  was  it  revealed  ? 
4  my  meaning  is,  not  that  whatever  is  delivered  in  the  holy 
4  feriptures  was  intended  to  be  underftood  by  every  believer 
4  in  all  av;es,  nor  yet  perhaps  by  any  believer  in  fome  aees. 
4  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  thing  has  been  lpoke,  or  writ 
4  by  divine  infpiration,  the  meaning  of  which  was  propofed 
4  to  be  always  kept  fecret.  All  Jcripture ,  we  are  allured,  is  pro- 
4  fitable  for  dottrine^  &c.  Does  not  this  clearly  infer,  that  all 
Vol.XI.  E  4  ferip- 
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4  fcripture  was  given  to  be  underftood  ?  What  then  are  the 

5  reftridlions  pleaded  for  ?  Are  there  fome  portions  of  holy 
4  v/rit  which  are  not  to  be  examined  by  reafon  at  all  ?  Let 
4  them  be  precifely  named,  and  the  arguments  {hewn  which 

6  exempt  them.  Or,  are  there  certain  lengths  to  which  reafon 
4  may  go,  and  then  is  obliged  to  Hop  its  courfe  ?  Let  thefe 
6  lengths,  this  ne  plus  ultra  be  ftridtly  marked  out,  and  the 
4  proofs  produced  for  a  limitation.  Till  this  be  done  to  the 
4  latisfa&ion  of  the  enquirer,  reafon  muft  be  left  to  a£t  with 
4  full  liberty  in  the  explication  of  fcripture.' — He  that  hath  ears 
4  to  hear  let  him  bcary  in  the  belt  manner  reafon  enables  him. 
4  /  /peaky  fays  an  apoftle,  as  to  wife  men ,  judge  ye  what  I  fay. 
4  Where  is  the  redridtion  ?  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear , 
4  what  the  J'pirit  faith  unto  the  churches.  Is  not  this  a  command 
4  to  exert  an  endeavour  to  underhand  the  fpirit  ? 

4  But  thofe  who  plead  for  a  reftraint  upon  reafon  in  certain 
6  religious  enquiries,  are  examples  agai nib  their  docStrine.  For 
4  they  appeal  to  it  in  fupport  of  their  own  fide  of  the  queftion, 
4  and  then  only  condemn  the  ufe  of  it,  when  they  find  them- 
*  felves  unable  to  encounter  with  its  forces.  Do  they  not  in 
4  all  their  allegations  from  the  feriptures  to  eflablifh  a  favourite 
4  tenet,  call  in  the  utmod  affiftance  from  it,  which  theyimagine 
4  it  capable  of  affording  ?  And  when  they  are  prefled  with  ab- 
4  furdities,  which  they  know  not  how  to  remove,  and  fo  are 
4  driven  to  deny,  that  reafon  ought  to  decide  in  the  point,  do 
4  they  norofter  arguments,  week  indeed,  but  the  beft  they  can 
4  find  to  diveft  reafon  of  its  authority  ?  Thus  reafon  is  to  be  ap- 
4  plauded  and  com  ted,  when  propitious  totheirviewsj  but  averfe 
4  to  them,  is  to  be  defamed  and  rejected,  except  fo  far  as  it  can 
4  apparently  be  tortured  to  deftroy  its  own  pre-eminence.’ 

As  our  author  writes  with  candour,  decency  and  modefty 
becoming  a  o-entleman  and  a  c.hriftian,  the  concluiion  of 

O  O  &  # 

his  preface  feems  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Having 
intimated  his  defire  that  the  benevolence  as  well  as  fin- 
cerity  of  his  intentions,  may  find  a  conftant  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  candid  reader,  as  being  then  fure  of  efcaping 
his  difpleafure,  and  every  undeferved  cenfure,  4  I  will  con- 
4  elude,  lays  he,  with  expreffing  my  earned  wifhes,  that 
4  writers  upon  religious  fubjedts  would  confcientioufiy  re- 
4  drain  their  pen  from  fharp  and  injurious  language.  Some 
4  pieces  have  been  pub] idled,  and  that  not  long  fince,  in  an 
4  acrimony  and  unfairnefs  of  dyle,  which  by  no  means  agree 
6  with  the  meeknefs  and  charity  of  the  gofpel.  Authors  of 
4  this  turn  would  do  well  to  confider,  whether  the  force  of 
4  their  arguments  is  more  likely  to  ferve  the  intereft  of  Chri - 
4 Jlianity 3  than  the  manner  in  which  they  chufe  to  propofe 

3  4  them 
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*  them  is  to  hurt  it.  And  where  a  writer  is  on  the  fide  cf 

*  truth,  and  is  matter  of  the  beft  reafoning  to  defend  it,  what 
4  pity  is  it,  that  he  fhould  raife  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
4  pious  readers,  by  the  fharpnefs  and  violence  of  his  expref- 
4  (ions  !  But  fure  no  author  can  be  more  contemptible  than  he 
4  whofe  arguments  are  as  weak  as  his  language  is  unpolite  ; 

4  and  who  teems  to  aim  at  no  other  method  of  gaining  appro- 
4  bation,  than  that  of  arrogance  in  himttlf,  and  railing  againft 
4  others. 

4  JVho  is  a  wifi  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  amongfi  you? 
•4  let  him  Jhew  out  of  a  good  converfation  his  works  zuith  meeknefi 
4  of  wifdom ,  &c.  James  iii.  13.  ♦ 

We  now  proceed  to  feledf  fome  fpecimens  of  the  judgment 
and  penetration  of  the  author,  in  the  execution  of  his  dettgn. 

Chap.  1.  verfe  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the  wordy  and  the 
word  was  with  God ,  and  the  word  was  God. 

4  St  John  here  alludes  to  Gen.  i.  1.  where  in  the  beginning 
4  cannot  mean  from  eternity ,  becaufe  the  fubjedf  to  which  it 
4  refers,  v/as  creation  in  time.  Nor  can  theexprettion  be  un- 
4  derftood  to  fignify  eternity  pajl,  without  departing  from  the 
4  ufual  fenfe  of  words.  Beginning  relates  to  fome  period  ; 

4  but  eternity  has  no  period,  no  beginning.  St.  John’s  mean- 
4  ing,  I  think,  is  plainly  this  ;  that  the  perfon  whom  he  de- 
4  figns  by  the  term,  the  vjord ,  he  whofe  name  is  called  the 
4  word  of  God ,  Rev.  xix.  13.  was  not  begotten  of  his  father* 

4  at  the  precife  time,  when  the  world  begar ’,  but  was  then 
4  with  God ;  and  confequently  exifted  with  his  father  before 
4  the  world  was,  without  intending  to  denote  any  limita- 
4  tion  of  time  whatever  to  his  exittence,  antecedent  to  the 
4  creation.’ 

The  zvord  was  with  God ,  and  the  word  was  God. 

4  Chrifi  was  with  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  a  real 
4  perfon  diftindt  from  him  with  whom  he  was.  And  he  with 
4  whom  Chrifi  then  was,  is  called  b  God  in  a  peculiar 

4  and  abfolute  fenfe  ;  God,  felf-exiftent,  unoriginated,  in- 
4  dependent,  and  fupreme  over  all,  K vgiog  b  0eo?  0  TIccvIok- 
4  gcrfcog,  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  Our  Wetted  Saviour  is  indeed 
4  ttyled  0£o?,  a  God  ;  that  is,  a  divine  perfon ;  but  whatever 
4  dignity  is  included  in  this  term,  he  is  however  here  diftin- 
4  guifhed  from  b  Oso?,  the  fupreme  God  ;  and  thus  diftinguifh- 
4  ed  mutt  be  fubordtnate  to  him.  For  two  co-ordinate,  felf- 
4  exiftent,  abfolutely  fupreme  beings  are  a  contradidiion. 

4  This  difHnetion  is  i'utticiently  evident froirqthe  nature  of  the 
4  Greek  language  to  all  who  are  fkilled  in  it :  but  if  it  fhould 
4  befuggefted  that,  becaufe  thisisnowadead  language,  luch  cri- 

E  2  4  tical 
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‘  tical  remark  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  I  anfwer,  that 
‘  both  Origen  and  Eufebius ,  who  muff  be  allowed  to  have  un- 

*  derftood  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  and  were  men 

*  of  eminent  learning  in  the  early  ages  of  Chrijlianity ,  have 
c  taken  notice  of  this  difference,  for  the  fame  purpoie  as  I 
‘  have  mentioned.’ 

Verfe  2.  The  fame  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 

*  Here  St.  John  repeats  that  this  divine  perfon  was  prefent 

*  with  God,  in  the  beginning,  when  the  world  was  made,  to 

*  inforce  his  argument,  againft  certain  heretics  of  that  time, 

*  who  denied,  that  our  blefled  Saviour  had  an  exigence  before 
c  his  incarnation.’ 

Verfe  3.  All  things  were  made  by  him ,  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made ,  that  was  made. 

*  This  verfe  cannot,  without  an  apparent  force  upon  the 
c  context,  as  well  as  contradidlion  to  the  clear  fenfe  of  other 

*  palfages  in  fcripture,  chap.  i.  10.  Heb.  i.  2.  Coloff.  i,  16. 

15  refer,  as  the  Socinians  pretend,  to  the  new  and  figurative 

*  creation  by  thegofpel ;  but  to  the  real  creation  of  the  world. 
‘  All  things  therefore  were  made  through  Chrift ,  or  by  his  mini- 
‘  ftry,  under  the  diredfion  of  God,  the  fupreme  creator. 
c  And  that  this  is  the  true  fenfe  of  A  ctvlov,  through  him ,  in 
c  this  place,  is  confirmed  beyond  contradidlion  by  other  parts 
6  cf  fcripture,  where  it  is  faid  God  created  all  things  by  Jcfus 
4  Chrift ,  b'lu  lycrov  Xgi fov,  through  Jefus  Chrift ,  Ephef 
i  iii.  9.  and  by  whom,  ov,  through  whom  alfo  he ,  that  is, 
4  God,  made  the  worlds.  Heb.  i.  2.  Eufebius  obfeives  upon 
4  this  text,  that  the  apoffle  does  not  fay — All  things  were 
4  made  by  Chrift ,  Jt t  ctvlov,  but  through  him,  #1  ccvlov, 
4  that  he  might  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  fupreme  creative  power 
c  of  the  Father ,  as  the  independent  maker  of  the  univerfe.  De 
c  Eccufiaft.  Theol.  lib.  i.  cap.  xx.  And  in  this  he  exprefled  the 
4  unanimous  fenfe  of  the  church.  God  the  fon  was  a  miniflr- 
‘  ing  caufe,  acting  in  fubordination  to  God  his  father,  who, 

*  as  the  fcriptures  univerfally  affirm,  and  all  creeds  acknow- 
4  ledge,  was  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  Thou  art  worthy 

4  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power  ;  for  thou 

5  hajl  created  all  things ,  and for  thy  pie  <7 fur  e  they  are  prefer  ved 
4  in  being,  and  were  at  firft  created.  Rev.  iv.  11.  Agreeably 
c  to  this  notion,  Chrift  frequently  declares,  that  he  can  of  his 
4-  own-self  do  nothing,  John  v.  19,  30.  and  that  all  power 
4  is  given  unto  him ,  in  heaven  and  inearth.  Math .  xxviii.  18. 

The  declarations  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Waterland  upon  this 
fiibf  dt  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  feme  of  our  readers  : 

Indeed 5 
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Indeed,  fays  he,  the  *  genera/  opinion  of  the  antients  cen- 
ered  in  this ;  that  the  father,  as  fupreme,  iffued  out  or¬ 
ders  for  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  fon  executed 
them.  TVaterland' s  defence  of  forne  queries,  page  184.  third 
edition. 

Verfe  14..  The  word  was  made  flef ,  and  dwelt  among  us. 
c  The  fame  divine  perfon,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with 
c  God ;  who  had  glory  with  G>  d  before  the  world  was,  chap. 
c'  xvii.  5.  came  down  trom  heaven,  in  the  fulnefs  of  ti?ney  and 
e  condefcended  to  take  upon  him  our  nature,  to  be  made  man, 
c  and  to  dwelt  among  us.  And  this  he  fubmitted  to,  in  com- 
c  pliance  to  the  will  of  God,  who  fent  him,  and  prepared  a 
6  body  for  him,  Heb.  v.  10.  God  fent  forth  his  fon  made  of  a 

*  woman ,  Galf  iv.  4. 

6  Thus  this  verfe  has  a  clear  and  eafy  meaning,  free  from 
c  confufion  of  natures  or  perfons.  The  fon  of  God,  the  Lord 
i  °f  gl°ry->  was  individually  the  fame  perfon,  the  fame  agent, 
c  while  he  converfed  upon  earth,  as  he  was,  when  in  the  form 
c  of  God ,  before  he  fubmitted  to  his  incarnation,  and  as  he  now 
c  is  in  heaven.  By  his  being  made  flef,  his  nature  or  condi- 
c  tion  was  indeed  very  different  from  that  which  he  enjoyed 
‘  previous  to  his  humiliation  ;  but  this  change  in  his  nature, 

*  or  condition,  did  not  change  his  perfon.  He  continued  to 
c  be  the  fame  fon  of  God,  the  fame  divine  perfonage,  through 

*  whom  God  made,  and  governs  the  world,  in  his  fcate  of 
c  manhood,  as  he  was,  in  his  antecedent  {fate  of  glory,  and 
4  as  he  now  is,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  inajejly  on  high „ 
c  Thus  Ihould  an  angel,  by  any  means  of  God’s  appointment 
c  be  cloathed  with  fleih,  he  would  {till  be  the  fame  numerical 

*  perfon,  the  fame  intelligent  being,  as  he  was  before  he  af- 
6  fumed  this  new  form.  And  thus,  even  we,  after  death  and 
‘  before  our  refurrecfion,  lhall  be,  each  of  us  the  fame  per-^ 
c  fon  after  our  feparation  from  the  body,  as  we  no  at  are, 

6  in  it.’ 

Chapter  iv.  verfe  23,  The  true  worjbippcrs  fall  worjhip  the; 
Father . — 

6  Religions  fervice  is  fupremely  due  to  God,  the  almighty 

*  father,  governor,  and  judge  of  rational  beings ;  and  all 
‘  who  worfhip  him,  with  a  lull  periuafion,  that  he  only  has 
‘  the  abfolute  right  of  dominion  over  them,  and  is  the  ab- 
c  folute  difpenfer  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  are  true  wor- 
6  fhippers,  and  approved  by  him.  This  is  no  lets  the  dear 

*  See  Irenaeus,  p.  85.  Tertullian.  contra  Praxetm,  cap,  xii.  II .  - 
polyt.  contra  Noetuin,  cap.  xw. 

E  3  Vo: 
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c  voice  of  reafon,  than  it  is  the  exprefs  do&rine  of  Jejus 

6  Chriji  d 

Chapter  v.  verfe  19.  Jefus  anfwered ,  verily ,  verily,  1  fay 
unto  you ,  the  fon  can  do  nothing  of  him f elf,  hut  what  he  feeth  the 
father  do  ;  for  what  things  foever  he  [the  father]  doth ,  thefe  alfo 
doth  the  fon  likewife. 

4  The  authority  which  Chriji  claimed  over  the  fabbath  day, 
4  on  occafion  of  which  the  Jews  accufed  him  of  affuming  to 
4  be  equal  with  God,  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  father, 
4  in  whom  originally,  and  independently  all  authority  refides. 

4  The  father  loveth  the  fan ,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his 
4  hand ,  chap.  iv.  35.  The  authority  therefore  of  Chriji  was 
4  equal  to  that  of  God,  with  refpedt  to  whomfoever  he  re- 
4  quired  to  obferve  it.  That  is,  all  to  whom  he  fufEciently 
6  made  it  known,  were  equally  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it,  as 
4  they  would  have  been,  had  it  been  ngnifiedto  them,  imme- 
c  diately  from  God  himfelf.  But  Chriji  did  not  pretend  to 
4  equal  himfelf  with  God  in  regard  to  the  ground  or  original  of 
4  that  authority  which  he  claimed  ;  neither  does  it  at  all  appear, 
4  that  his  enraged  accufers  laid  that  to  his  charge.  On  the 
4  contrary,  he  exprefly  declared,  that  the  fon  can  do  nothing 
4  of  himfelf \  cc(p'  socvlov,  nothing  of  his  own  independent 
4  power  and  authority;  but  that  he  was  governed  in  all  things 
4  by  his  father.  The  father  only  hath  authority  of  himfelf? 
4  and  the  fon  derives  it  from  the  father.  The  authority  both 
4  of  the  father  and  of  the  fon,  is  indeed  but  one ;  originally, 
4  abfolutely,  and  independently  inherent  in  the  father,  and  ex- 
4  ercifed  by  the  fon,  according  to  the  will  and  command  of 
4  his  father.’ 

Chapter  xvii.  Verfe  3.  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God ,  and  Jefus  Chriji ,  whom  thou 
hajl  fent. 

4  The  way  of  obtaining  eternal  life ,  is  to  know  the  only  true 
4  God,  to  difcern,  and  coniefs,  that  to  us  chriftians  there  is  but 
4  one  God ,  the  father ,  of  whom  are  all  things ,  and  ive  for  him , 
s  1  Cor.  viii.6.  That  he,  and  he  alone,  is  feli-exilfent,  un- 
4  originated,  the  fupreme  maker,  governor,  and  judge  of  the 
4  world  ;  that  all  worfhip  and  obedience  are  lupremely  due 
4  to  him  ;  that  other  gods  are  either  mere  names,  idols  which 
4  have  no  exigence;  or  if  they  do  exift,  are  themlelves  de- 
c  pendent  Beings,  without  having  any  dominion  or  power 
4  over  us.  But  God,  the  father  of  all,  is  the  only  living  and 
f  true  God ,  the  hie  Jed  and  only  potentate ,  the  King  of  Kings,  ancl 
4  Lord  <  f  Lords ,  who  only  hath  immortality  ;  to  whom  be  honour 
4  a  nd  power  ever  Lifting,  Amen.  .1  Tor/,  vi.  15.16.  To  know  and 
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i  acknowledge  this  blejfed  and  only  potentate  to  be  the  only  true 
c  God ,  and  to  obey  his  will  and  commands,  as  they  are  dif- 

*  coverable  either  by  the  light  of  reafon  or  revelation,  is  the 
c  means  and  condition  of  procuring  his  favour,  and  the  re- 
c  ward  of  eternal  happinefs.  And  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
c  true  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  fuf&cient  to  make 

*  men  wife  unto  falvation,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
c  world,  by  Jefus  Chrift ,  who  was  a  teacher  fent  from  God, 

*  to  give  light  to  them  who  fit  in  darknefs,  and  in  the  lhadow 
c  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  Luke 
4  i-  79- 

c  To  know  Jefus  Chrift  is  alfo  the  way  to  eternal  life ,  becaufe 
6  by  knowing  him,  we  know  the  will  of  God  who  fent  him  For 

*  he  has  given  unto  us,  the  words  which  God  gave  unto  him, 
c  verfe8.  The  reafon  why  we  ought  to  know  God,  in  order 
c  to  our  happinefs,  is  becaufe  God  alone  has  fovereign  domi- 

*  nion  and  power  over  us  ;  and  the  reafon  why  we  ought  to 

*  know  Jefus  Chrift ,  is,  what  he  plainly  fignifies,  becaufe  he 
(  was  fent  by  God,  to  make  known  unto  us  all  things  which 
c  he  heard  of  his  father,  chap,  xv  15.  We  come  to  God,  as 
6  our  father,  lord,  and  judge;  and  we  come  to  Chrift  ^  as  to  the 
4  fon  of  God,  who  was  fent  by  his  father;  and  our  father  ; 

*  by  His  God,  and  our  God,  chap.  xx.  17.  to  teach  us  the 
c  words  of  eternal  life,  chap.  vi.  68.  This  was  the  work  which 
‘  God  gave  him  to  do,  and  this  work  he  finished,  verfe  4/ 

We  could,  with  additional  fatisfadtion  to  ourfelves,  make 
fome  further  extradfs  from  a  performance  which,  we  apprehend, 
is  well  fitted  to  yield  every  impartial  chriflian  reader  much  in- 
ftrudlion  and  pleafure  ;  but  we  muft  take  leave  to  flop  here, 
and  conclude  with  the  following  general  obfervation  on  our 
author ;  who  appears  to  have  an  excellent  genius  for  fcripture 
criticifm  ;  folicitoufly  to  decline  all  ambiguity  and  difguife; 
and  to  reprefent  what  he  judges  to  be  truth,  with  openneis 
and  freedom.  In  his  commentary,  the  peculiar  dodtrines  of 
revelation  are  fet  forth  in  their  native  and  amiable  simplicity ; 
dodtrines  which  have  been  involved  in  confuiion  and  perplexity, 
and  rendered  obfcure  and  unintelligible  by  the  attempts  of  fome 
writers  to  explain  and  defend  them.  But,  in  the  piece  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  find  a  fcheme  of  religious  principles  exhibited, 
clear,  uniform,  and  confident ;  fupported  by  the  teftimonies 
of  fcripture,  as  well  as  correfponding  with  the  genuine  didtates 
pf  un  Li  a  fled  reafon  „ 
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Art.  vi.  Obfervations  upon  Lord  Orrery’s  remarks  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  containing  feveral  fingu- 
lar  anecaotes  relating  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  that  great 
genius ,  and  the  mojl  dejervedly  celebrated  Stella.  In  a  feries 
of  letters  to  his  lordjhip.  To  which  are  added ,  two  original 
pieces  of  the  fame  author  (excellent  in  their  kind)  never  before 
publijhed.  8vo.  4s.  Reeve. 


r  |  '  HE  defign  of  this  ingenious  performance,  which  we  have 
read  with  particular  pleafure,  is  to  vindicate,  as  far  as 
it  would  bear  it,  the  character  of  Dr.  Swift ,  from  the  charges 
brought  againd  it ;  particularly  thofe  that  have  lately  come 
from  a  noble  pen.  To  defend  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  is  a 
generous  tafk ;  fuch  as  would  befpeak  the  favour  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  reader,  were  the  performance  of  lefs  worth  than  that  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  author  is  equally  pleafing  and  indructive.  His 
fentiments,  refledfions,  and  dyle,  are  each  of  them  maderly. 
He  difputes  with  good  manners,  oppofes  with  politenefs,  and 
defends  with  moderation  :  ready  to  give  up  the  real  foibles  of 
his  friend,  as  he  is  warm  to  defend  him  from  fuch  as  are  pre¬ 
tended. 

The  anecdotes  of  which  this  piece  is  full,  are  curious  and 
entertaining  ;  but  their  value  rifes  to  the  public,  as  they  give 
us  a  nearer  infight  to  the  true  character  of  the  dean,  than  any 
thing  yet  published  upon  that  head.  But  we  will  not  detain 
our  reader  from  the  entertainment  this  performance  will  enable 
us  to  give  him. 

The  author  begins  his  addrefs  to  my  lord  in  the  following 
polite  terms : 

4  My  lord, 

4  I  fit  down,  at  the  earned  requed  of  fome  perfons  of  con- 
4  fcquence,  to  whom  1  can  refufe  nothing,  not  to  cenfure,  or 
4  in  any  degree  to  difparage,  your  judicious,  and  (in  many  re^ 
4  (peels)  maderly  remarks  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  f .  S. 
4  but  to  vindicate  him  from  fome  mifreprefentations  which,  I 
4  am  fatisfied,  have  been  made  to  you,  and  to  the  world 
4  of  him. 

4  My  lord,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  (and  I  fhould  be  glad 
4  to  believe  I  am  not)  you  had  your  information  (in  the  main) 
4  from  fome  perfons  who  called  them 'elves  his  friends  :  and 
4  fhould  indeed  have  been  truly  fo,  from  the  irnpulfe  of  the 
4  lowed  degree  of  gratitude. — I  have  been  told,  that  the  pur- 
4  pofe  of  thefe  people  was,  by  all  the  evil  arts  of  infinuation 
4.  and  untruth,  to  banifh  the  dean’s  bed  friends  from  about 
4  him,  and  make  a  monopoly  of  him  to  themfeives. — 

4  You 
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*  You,  my  lord,  who  v/ere  his  real  friend,  and  always  ho- 
4  noured  him  in  fo  diflinguifhed  a  manner,  will,  I  am  fure, 
4  rejoice  to  have  his  charadler  cleared  up,  where  it  can,  from 
4  every  mifreprefentation  that  clouds  it.’ 

Protected  by  this  modell  and  polite  apology,  our  author 
proceeds  upon  his  lordfhip’s  obfervation,  that  Szvift  4  was  a 
mixture  of  avarice  aud  generofity ;  the  former  was  frequently 
prevalent ,  ihe  latter  feldo?n  appeared,  unlejs  excited  by  compafjion . 
Our  author  grants,  that  avarice  was  4  as  great  a  Angularity 
*  as  ever  d  filing  uiflied  Swift  from  other  men;’  but  obferves, 
that  4  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life  when  his  lordfhip  knew 

him  ;  a  period,  in  which  avarice  is  found,  by  long  obferva- 
4  tion  and  experience,  to  prevail  more  or  lefs  in  the  minds  of 
c  the  bell  men.  His  true  charadter,  prior  to  this  period,  was 
4  a  mixture  of  a  regular,  exadl,  and  well-judged  oeconomy 
4  and  frugality,  with  a  very  dillinguifhed  generofity.  And 
4  you  well  know,  my  lord,  that  the  true  charadter  of  men  and 
4  things  is  to  be  judged  of  by  their  flate  of  perfection,  not 
4  their  decays. — 

4  I  have  heard  that  he  himfelf  was  early  fenfible  of  this  en- 
4  croachment  of  avarice  upon  him,  and  ufed  to  give  this  in- 
4  fiance  of  it:  he  had  refdved,  he  faid,  that  as  foon  as  he 
4  had  railed  the  deanery  30  /.  a  year,  he  would  then  allow 
4  himfelf  an  helper  in  the  liable,  and  a  wax-light  to  read  by. 
4  He  then  added,  It  is  now  fome  years  fince  I  raifed  it  to  that 
4  value,  but  no  helper  or  wax-light  have  I  to  this  day/ — 

As  to  Swift’s  generofity  feldom  appearing  unlefs  excited  by 
companion,  our  author  allows,  that  if  by  companion  is  meant, 
s  that  fenfibility  of  nature,  which  makes  us  feel  for  others, 
4  and  urges  us,  by  relieving  their  diftieffes,  to  relieye  our  own  *, 
4  Swift  had  as  little  of  this  fort  of  companion  as  any  man  liv- 
4  ing  but  obferves,  that  4  he  has  been  frequently  known  to 
4  give  five  or  ten  pounds  to  charity,  with  more  eafe  than  many 
4  richer  men,  under  equal  engagement  with  him,  could  be  pre- 
4  vailed  on  to  giye  as  many  ihillings/— -That  4  he  laid  him- 
4  (elf  out  to  do  more  charities,  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways, 
4  and  with  a  better  judging  difeernment,  than  perhaps  any 
4  other  man  of  his  fortune  in  the  world/  Of  this  we  have 
the  following  inflances. 

4  I  never  faw  poor  fo  carefully  and  confcientioufly  attended 
4  to  in  my  life,  as  thofe  of  his  cathedral  ;  they  were  badged, 
4  and  never  begged  out  of  their  diflridl ;  and  they  always  ap- 
4  peared  v/ith  a  very  diflinguifhed  decency  and  cleanlinefs : 
4  and  after  fome  time,  partly  by  colledling  charities,  but  more 
4  by  contributing,  he  got  a  little  alms-houfe  built  and  lurnifh^ 

4  ed, 
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4  ed,  for  a  few  of  the  moft  antient  and  orderly  widows,  in 
4  one  of  the  clofes  of  his  cathedral ;  where  they  lived  with  a 
4  decency  and  cleanlinefs  equal  to  that  of  the  beft  Englijh  poor, 
4  which  he  took  care  to  keep  up,  by  frequent  vifits  to  them 
*  in  perfon. 

4  But  this  fpirit  of  charity  flopped  not  here  :  it  is  well 
f  known,  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  fcheme  for  the  badging 
4  the  poor  of  the  whole  city  of  Dublin  (and  the  V  mrdom  in 
4  confequence)  ;  the  wife  ft,  the  heft  judged,  the  mok  pra<fti- 
4  cable,  and  the  mofl  Chrijian  fcheme,  for  relieving  all  thofe 
4  who  were  proper  objedfs  of  charity.  And  at  the  fame  time 
4  banifhing  vagrant  beggary  from  the  earth,  with  all  its  atten- 
4  dant  abominations.’ 

Our  readers  of  rank  and  authority,  (if  any  fuch  condefcend 
to  give  our  papers  a  perufal)  will  excufe  our  interrupting  the 
courfe  of  this  interefting  narrative.  Can  fuch  a  fcheme  be 
practicable  in  England ?  Our  vagrant  poor  are,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  happy  fyftem  of  government,  one  of  the  greateft  grievances 
we  have  to  complain  of.  Will  it  be  a  breach  of  Englijh  li¬ 
berty,  to  have  authority  give  the  fanciion  of  a  badge  to  thofe, 
who  would  recommend  themfelves  to  our  belief  of  their  diftrefjs 
by  thej  moft  folemn  invocations  upon  GW,  Chrift ,  and  our 
humanity  ?  Might  we  prefume  to  offer  our  opinion,  we  ihould 
be  induced  to  fay,  that  fome  improvements  upon  the  dean’s 
fcheme,  adapted  to  the  laws  now  in  being,  which  are  in  them¬ 
felves  excellent,  but  in  execution  defective,  would  add  to  the 
national  honour  and  intereft,  an  advantage  not  eafily  to  be 
afcertairied.  But,  to  follow  our  author. 

4  There  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  vagrant,  or  unbadged  beg- 
4  gar  feen  about  his  cathedral.  Not  only  the  fervants  of  his 
4  church,  but  his  own  poor  alfo,  were  obliged  to  drive  them 
4  av/ay  at  their  peril :  they  knew  they  could  not  fuffer  any 
4  fuch  to  appear,  but  at  the  hazard  of  their  employments  and 
4  badges.  This  he  took  to  be  the  moft  effedfual  method  of 
4  banifhing  vagrant  beggary,  and  at  the  fame  time  relieving 
c  real  diftrefs.  And  I  am  fatisfi ed  that  he  had  this  alfo  in  view, 

4  in  walking  the  ftreets  io  conftantlv  as  he  did  ;  this  gave  him 
4  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  condition  of  every  poor 
4  perfon  he  met.  Which  he  did,  with  fo  well-pradhfed  a  faga- 
4  city,  as  could  leldom  be  impofed  upon. 

4  If  he  walked  an  hour  or  two  upon  any  occafion,  inftead 
f  of  taking  a  coach  or  a  chair,  he  then  cried  out,  that  he  had 
4  earned  a  {hilling  or  eighteen-pence,  &c.  and  had  a  right  to 
4  do  what  he  pleafed  with  it.  And  that  conftantly  went  to  the 
account  of  charity.— And  to  enable  him  to  gratify  this  dif- 

4  pofitions 


£ 
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c  pofition,  as  occafions  offered,  he  never  went  abroad  with 

*  out  a  pocket  full  of  all  forts  of  coins,  from  a  three-penny 

4  piece  to  a  crown,  which  he  colledfed  with  fo  much  care,  that 
c  he  never  was  without  a  confiderable  fund  of  all  the  known 

kinds  of  current  coins/ 

Thus,  with  proper  compliments  to  my  lord,  ends  letter 
the  firff. 

The  fecond  letter  begins  thus : 

6  My  lord, 

c  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  and  the  public,  once  for  all* 
e  that  my  purpofe  is,  to  convey  thefe  epiftolary  obfervations, 

*  without  any  preluding  or  concluding  apologies.  And  there- 

*  fore  I  proceed  to  ^onffder  your  next  remark  on  Swift ,  which 

f  ffands  thus,  ts ic.' 

*  * 

We  take  the  fan&ion  of  our  author  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  we  {hall  confider  the  work  before  us  no  longer  as  an  epif- 
tolary  performance,  but  give  our  extracts  as  concifely  as  we 
poflibly  can. 

It  was  ohje&ed  to  Swift's  character,  that  he  was  open  to 
adulation ,  and  could  not ,  or  would  not ,  difiinguijh  between  low 
flattery  and  juft  applaufe.  Our  author  replies,  that  Swift's 
character  was  here  abfolutely  miffook.  He  hated  flattery ,  but 
was  not  infenflble  to  delicate  praife :  obferving,  ‘  that  a  man, 
c  whp  himfelf  had  fo  much  delicacy  in  praifing,  muff  be  ffiock- 
c  ed  at  any  attempts  of  that  kind,  which  degenerated  into  grofs 
‘  flattery/  To  fupport  the  latter  part  of  this  obfervation,  fe- 
veral  paflages  are  produced  from  the  Dean’s  own  writings,  and 
from  thofe  of  others  to  him.  To  juftify  his  delicacy  in  com¬ 
plimenting  others,  the  following  anecdote  takes  place. 

c  When  Lord  Carteret  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  Swift 
6  happened  to  have  a  little  difpute  with  him  about  the  griev- 
c  ances  that  kingdom  fuftered  from  England ,  and  the  folly  and 
c  nonfenfe  of  their  government  in  that  refpedf  (for  he  fpared 
c  no  hard  words  upon  that  occaffon) :  the  lord  lieutenant  re- 
6  plied  with  a  maftery  and  ftrength  of  reafon  for  which  he  is 
c  fo  diftinguifhed  ;  and  which  Swift  not  well  liking  at  that 

5  time,  cried  out  in  a  violent  paffion,  <c  What  the  vengeance 
u  brought  you  among  us ;  get  you  gone,  get  you  gone  ;  pray 
cc  God  almighty  fend  us  our  boobies  back  again/’ 

Swift's  fuperiority  to  envy  is  the  firft  remark  in  letter  III. 
Th  at  this  did  not  arife  from  the  Dean’s  priding  himfelf  in  fu- 
perior  talents,  our  author  gives  the  following  inftances.  That 
he  owned  Pope  much  his  fuperior  in  epic-poetry ;  Lord  Oxford 
fuch  in  politics  ;  (‘  a  fcience  however  on  which  he  valued 

s  himfelf  not  a  little’)  and  Gay  in  paftoral  poetry.  We  are 

told 
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told  too,  that  Swift  loved  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  and 
never  feemed  more  delighted,  than  when  he  could  draw  it 
out  of  obfcurity  into  an  advantageous  light,  and  exalt  it 
there.— 4  He  made,’  fays  our  author,  4  lord  Oxford ,  in  the 
4  heighth  of  his  glory,  walk  with  his  treafurer’s  f  aff  from 
4  room  to  room  through  his  own  levy,  enquiring  which  was 
4  Dr.  Parnelle ;  in  order  to  introduce  himfelf  to  him,  and  beg 
4  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance:  which  he  did  in  the  moll 
4  courteous  and  obliging  manner.’  It  feems,  4  my  Lord  Oxford 
4  had  defired  Swift  to  introduce  Dr.  Parnelle  to  him,  which 
4  he  refufed  upon  this  principle  ;  that  a  man  of  genius  was  a 
4  character  fuperior  to  that  of  a  lord  in  high  ftation  :  and 
4  therefore  obliged  my  lord  to  introduce  himfelf.’ 

Somewhat  further  in  this  letter  we  are  informed,  that  Swift , 
fo  far  from  envying  men  of  genius,  could  live  well  with  them, 
and  even  exert  in  their  favour  the  intereft  he  had  at  that  time; 
that  6  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  [ whig-mi niftry  in  the 
4  latter  part  of  Queen  Jane’s  time]  a  report  prevailed,  that 
4  Mr.  Congreve  would  be  turned  out  of  his  employment :  upon 
4  which  Swift  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  my  lord  trea- 
4  furer :  told  him  the  report,  and  added,  that  a  hair  of  Mr. 

4  Congreve  s  head  muff  not  be  touched.  To  which  my  lord 
4  replied  :  My  good  doctor,  could  you  think  me  capable  of  hurting 
4  a  man  of  genius  ?  No,  no ,  Non,  tarn  adverfus ,  equos  Tyria  fol 
4  jungit  ab  urbed 

The  fourth  letter  of  this  worthy  author  touches  upon  a  point 
very  material  to  the  reputation  of  the  deceafed  Dean.  The 
Dean’s  levities,  excufeable,  poffibly,  in  a  layman,  have  laid 
him  open  to  the  cenfures  of  many.  The  motives  of  a  man 
of  his  caff  of  genius  to  come  into  the  church,  and  his  condudl 
after  he  had  come  into  it,  have  been  the  fubjedls  of  common 
canyafs.  My  lord  Orrery  was  4  induced  to  think  that  he  entered 
4  into  orders  more  from  private  and  fixed  rejolution ,  than  from 
4  alfolute  choice  :  be  that  as  it  may ,  he  performed  the  duties  of 
4  the  church  with  great  punctuality ,  and  a  decent  degree  of  devo - 
4  tion.  He  read  prayers  rather  in  a  Jlrong  nervous  voice ,  than 
4  in  a  graceful  manner  ;  and  a  It  ho’  he  has  been  often  accufed  of 
4  ir religion,  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  his  converjation  or 
4  behaviour.’ 

Our  author  inclines  to  my  lord’s  opinion  as  to  Swift’s  mo¬ 
tives  to  taking  orders ;  e  pecially  as  his  lordfhip  continues  to 
obferve,  that  Swift’s  call  of  mind  induced  him  to  jpeak  and 
think  mgre  of  politics  than  religion',  but  throws  in  a  doubt  (which 
may  however  be  tafily  cleared  up)  whether  Swift’s  refufal  of 
a  commiffion  for  captain  of  horfe,  offered  to  him  by  King 
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William ,  does  not  argue  his  religious  inclination  to  the 
church? 

As  to  the  Dean’s  condudl,  when  in  orders,  and  to  refute  the 
objedlions  made  to  his  religious  character,  as  an  ecclefiadic. 
We  have  the  following  anecdotes. 

4  Swift  frequently  took  occafion  to  declare,  that  there  was 
4  a  time  when  his  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon  excelling  in  his 
4  profeffion.  He  hoped,  he  faid,  that  by  diligence  and  con- 
4  dant  application,  and  pradlice,  he  might  arrive  to  fuch  a 
4  degree  of  reputation  in  it,  as  that  a  qu'edion  might  now  and 
4  then  be  afked  the  fexton  on  a  funday  morning,  Pray ,  does 
4  the  dofior  preach  to-day  ?  He  then  added,  with  a  figh,  that 
4  unhappily  this  purpofe  was  foon  overthrown. 

4  He  was  appointed  to  folicit  th eEngliJk  minidry,  upon  the 
4  affair  of  firft-fruits  and  twentieths  ;  which  Queen  Anne" s 
4  bounty  afterwards  bellowed  upon  the  church.  And  in  the 
4  courfe  of  that  felicitation,  fell  into  feme  degree  of  confidence 
4  with  my  lord  Oxford ;  who  told  him  that  their  (the  then 
4  minidry’s)  intentions  were  truly  national  and  honeff,  but 
4  their  {late  uncertain.  That  if  he  would  flay,  and  take  his 
4  chance  with  them,  he  fhould  fare  as  they  did.  He  added, 
4  that  from  that  day  to  this,  his  head  had  been  taken  up  by 
4  curfed  politics ;  to  the  utter  negledl  of  his  profeffion  as  a 
4  clergyman.  Or,  if  he  did  fometimes  endeavour  to  exert 
4  himfelf  in  the  pulpit,  he  could  never  rife  higher  tha n preach- 
4  in g  pamphlets.  This  naturally’  (fays  our  author)  4  accounts 
4  for  that  call  of  mind,  which  turned  his  thoughts  more  to 
4  political  than  religious  fubjedls.’ 

As  to  the  Dean’s  religion,  our  author  affirms,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  4  that  his  faying  grace,  both  before  and  after 
4  meat,  was  very  remarkable.  It  was  always  in  the  fewed 
4  words  that  could  be  uttered  on  the  occafion,  but  with  an  em- 
4  phafis  and  fervor,  which  every  one  around  him  faw  and  felt; 
4  and  with  his  hands  clafped  into  one  another,  and  lifted  up  to 
4  his  bread,  but  never  higher.’ 

The  charge  againfl  the  Dean  of  irreligion,  or,  at  lead,  want 
of  decent  gravity  in  feme  of  his  works,  our  author  imputes  to 
this ;  4  that  there  was  no  vice  in  the  world  he  fo  much  abhor- 
4  red  as  hypocrify  :  and  of  confequence  nothing  he  dreaded 
4  fo  much,  as  to  be  fufpedled  of  it.  This  naturally  led  to 
4  make  him  verge  fometimes  too  much  to  the  other  extreme  : 
4  and  made  him  often  conceal  his  piety  with  more  care  than 
4  others  take  to  conceal  their  vices.’  The  worthy  Dr.  Delany , 
whom  we  look  upon  in  the  same  respectable  lights 
as  W£  00  upon  our  author,  lived  fix  months  in  the  Dean’s 

7  ho  ufe. 
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houfe,  before  he  knew  of  his  family  devotion ;  but  found,  that 
the  Dean  had  always  his  fervants  to  attend  his  nightly  devo¬ 
tions,  upon  a  fignal  no  more  particular  to  vifitants,  than  that 
of  the  ftriking  of  a  clock.  It  is,  however,  the  wifh  of  our 
author,  that  the  Dean’s  difguft  to  hypocrify  had  been  reftrained 
from  the  leaft  appearance  of  evil. 

This  letter,  io  important  to  Swift's  pofthumous  reputation* 
concludes  with  the  following  poftfcript. 

4  My  lord, 

*  After  a  good  deal  of  meditation  upon  Swift's  chara&er, 

*  as  a  man  of  true  religion,  I  think  I  have  found  out  one 
4  proof  of  it,  fo  clear,  and  inconteftable,  as  may  well  fuper- 
4  fede  the  neceffity  of  any  other. 

6  His  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's  is  the  only  church  in  that 
4  city,  wherein  the  primitive  practice  of  receiving  the  facra- 
4  ment  every  lord’s  day,  was  renewed,  and  is  ftill  continued. 

*  And  to  the  bed;  of  my  remembrance,  and  belief,  renewed  in 
4  his  time.  At  leaft,  as  he  was  ordinary  there,  it  could  not 
4  be  continued  without  his  confent.  And  it  is  moft  certain 
4  that  he  conftantly  attended  that  holy-office,  confecrated  and 
4  adminiftred  the  facrament,  in  perfon.’  [This  we  know  not 
what  to  make  of,  in  a  proteftant  country].  4  Nor  do  I  believe 
4  he  ever  once  failed  to  do  fo  when  it  was  in  his  power.  I 

*  mean  when  he  was  not  either  fick,  or  abfent  at  too  great  a 
6  diftance. 

The  chief  fubjecl  in  letter  V,  is  the  affair  of  the  amiable, 
but  unhappy  Stella  :  No  part  of  Swift's  conduct  bears  harder 
upon  his  character  than  this.  She  was  the  woman  of  his  deli¬ 
berate  choice,  and  (if  he  had  any)  of  his  affections  ;  4  a  wo- 
6  man,  (fays  our  author)  who  would  have  done  honour  to 
4  the  choice  of  the  greateit  prince  upon  earth.’  We  find  it  thus 
accounted  for  in  the  piece  before  us. 

Swift  4  was  in  debt,  and  Mrs.  JohnJlon's  fortune  fmall : 
4  he  could  not,  in  thofe  cirumftances,  live  up  to  the  dignity 
4  of  his  ftation.  Nor  would  his  honour  allow  him  to  run  the 
4  leaft  rifque  of  hurting  her  fortune  ;  and  therefore,  he  chofe 
4  rather  to  lie  by,  and  lave,  ’till  he  had  wherewithal!  to  enable 
4  him  to  appear  as  he  ought.  And  this  alfo  I  take  to  be  the 
4  true  caufe  of  his  abftaining  (as  undoubtedly  he  did)  from  all 
4  marital  commerce  with  that  lady  for  a  confiderable  time; 
4  to  prevent  the  encreafe  of  a  family  under  fuch  circumftan- 
4  ces. 

4  The  Dean’s  difappointments,  death  of  friends,  and  total 
4  overthrow  of  all  his  ambitious  profpects,  foured  his  temper. 

4  This  gave  Stella  inexpreffible  uneafmefs  ;  and  I  well  knew7  a 

4  friend 
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*  friend  to  whom  {he  opened  herfelf  upon  that  head  ;  declaring 

*  that  the  Dean’s  temper  was  fo  altered,  and  his  attention  to 
4  money  fo  increafed  (probably  increafed  by  his  follicitude  to 

*  fave  for  her  fake)  her  own  health  at  the  fame  time  gradually 
4  impaired  ;  that  (he  could  not  take  upon  herfelf  the  care  of 
4  his  houfe  and  ccconomy  :  and  therefore  refufed  to  be  publicly 
4  owned  for  his  wife,  as  he  earneftly  defired  fhe  fhould.  It 
4  was  then  {he  faid,  too  late ;  and  therefore  better  that  they 
4  fhould  live  on,  as  they  had  hitherto  done.’ 

Not  long  after  this,  came  out  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and 
Vanejfa ,  which  made  the  Dean’s  commerce  with  that  lady 
fufficiently  public.  Swift  and  Stella  were  both  greatly,  but 
differently,  {hock’d :  4  The  Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  fouth 
4  of  Ireland ,  for  about  two  months,  to  diffipate  his  thoughts, 
4  and  give  place  to  obloquy :  and  Stella  retired  to  the 
4  houfe  of  a  chearful,  generous  good-natured  friend  of  the 
4  Dean’s,  whom  fhe  alfo  much  loved  and  honoured.’  Here  the 
following  accident  call’d  for  all  the  temper  and  prefence  of 
mind  this  unhappy  lady  was  miftrefs  of. 

— 4  It  happened  one  day,  that  fome  gentlemen  dropt  in 
4  to  dinner,  who  were  {hangers  to  Stella' s  fituation.  And 
-  4  as  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanejfa  was  the  general 
4  topic  of  converfation,  one  of  them  faid,  furely  that  Va- 
4  nejfa  muft  be  an  extraordinary  woman  that  could  infpire 
4  the  Dean  to  write  fo  finely  upon  her.  Mrs.  fohnfton 
4  fmiled,  and  anfwered,  that  {he  thought  that  point  not  quite 
4  fo  clear  ;  for  it  was  well  known,  the  Dean  could  write  finely 
4  upon  a  broomftick.’  By  this  account  then  it  appears,  that 
the  beft  defence  of  Swift's  barbarity  to  Stella’s  perfon,  was 
owing  to  confummate  tendernefs  to  her  fortune.  Our  au¬ 
thor  is  equitable  enough  to  condemn  his  friend  on  this  fcore  j 
and  employs  great  part  of  the  next  letter  in  lamenting  over  the 
dean’s  mijlaken  conduit. 

Prejudiced  as  we  are  in  favour  of  poor  Stella ,  we  cannot 
avoid  extracting  the  following  charming  lines  which  our  au¬ 
thor  has  oblig’d  us  with,  as  palling  for  the  performance  of  that 
engaging  woman  ;  whofe  wit  was  equal  to  the  reft  of  her  ac~ 
complifhments. 

Jealousy. 

‘  <3  fhield  me  from  his  rage,  celeftial  pow’rs, 

*  This  tyrant,  that  imbitters  all  my  hours ! 

4  Ah,  Love,  you’ve  poorly  play’d  the  hero’s  part, 

‘  You  conquer’d,  but  you  can’t  defend  my  heart. 

‘  When  firlt  I  bent  beneath  your  gentle  reign, 

4  I  thought  this  monftcr  ba'niih’d  from  your  train  :  ■ 


4  But 
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1  But  you  would  raife  him,  to  fupport  your  throne, 

‘  And  now,  he  claims  your  empire,  as  his  own.  * 

*  Or  tell  me,  tyrants,  have  you  both  agreed, 

‘  That  where  one  reigns,  the  other  {hall  l'ucceed  ? 

Good  God  !  fuch  a  woman  as  this  to  be  defer  ted  !  Joy  Swift 
to  be  deferted  ! 

Our  author  begins  his  feventh  letter,  with  a  pofitive  denial 
that  Swift's  refentment  of  his  filler’s  marying  a  tradefman 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  fcore  of  his  pride.  He  affirms  it  from 
perfonal  objections  to  the  man  ;  and  urges,  that  his  allowing 
his  filler  a  penfion  when  fhe  became  a  widow,  6  is  a  clear  de- 
*  monflration,  that  his  refentment  was  neither  immortal,  nor 
4  invincible.5 

Swift's  filial  piety  is  infilled  on  ;  as  he  frequently  went  to 
England  to  vifit  his  mother,  and  allowed  her  a  confiderable 
penfion.  His  fondnefs  for  low  company,  and  ale-houfe  lodg¬ 
ing  and  entertainment  are  given  up ;  and  our  author,  very 
juflly,  cenfures  the  filthy  ideas  and  indecent  exprejjions ,  fo  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  Swift’s  works  ;  confeffing,  4  that 
4  Swift  could  never  keep  his  flile  clear  of  oftence,  when 
‘  a  temptation  of  wit  came  in  his  way.5  He  obferves  too, 
4  that  the  defilement  became  much  more  confpicuous,  upon 
4  his  return  from  his  firft  long  vifit  to  Mr.  Pope  f  and  allures 
us  that  Swift’s  converfation  was  much  more  delicate  and 
chafle,  than  his  writings.  We  find  nothing  in  our  author  ne- 
cefiary  to  extract,  till  we  come  to  letter  X.  in  which  Swift's 
connections  with  Vane  [fa  are  infilled  upon  to  be  no  ways 
injurious  to  the  Dean’s  moral  character.  Our  author  addrefifes 
Lord  Orrery  with  great  warmth,  for  aflerdng  6  that  the 
4  Dean  taught  Vanejfa ,  'That  vice,  as  foon  as  it  defied  lhame, 
4  was  immediately  changed  into  virtue.  That  vulgar  forms 
4  were  not  binding  upon  choice  fpirits,  to  whom  either  the 
4  writings,  or  the  perfons  of  men  of  wit  were  acceptable.5 
Our  author  denies  the  charge:  he  conceives  Vanejfa  to 
have  been,  not  an  abandon’d  woman,  but  only  4  a  woman 
4  unhappily  intoxicated  with  love  ;’  endeavours  to  prove  that 
this  love  was  never  carried  on  by  a  commerce  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  chit-chat  and  letters:  and  produces  fbme  ar¬ 
guments  on  this  fcore,  the  ftrongeft  of  which  appears  to  us  in 
the  following  ungenerous  anecdote. 

4  Vanejfa  ordered,  in  her  laft  will  that  the  poem  of  Ca - 
4  denus  and  Vanejfa  (hould  be  publilhed  :  (it  had  otber- 
4  wife  perhaps  never  feen  the  light)  together  with  all  the  letters 
4  that  palled  between  them.  Dr.  Berkley ,  one  of  her  exe- 
4  caters,  perufed  thefe  letters  carefully,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 

4  will 
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*  Will  of  his  benefa&refs ;  but  found,  upon  examination*  (as 

*  he  frequently  allured  me)  that  they  contained  nothing* 

*  which  would  either  do  honour  to  her  character,  or  bring  the 
4  leaft  reflexion  upon  Gadenus .  His  letters  contain  nothing 
4  but  civil  compliments,  excufes,  and  apologies,  and  thanks 
4  for  little  prefents,  &Ci  whereas,  Hers  indicated  all  the  warmth 
4  and  violence,  of  the  ftrongeft  love-paftion ;  but  not  the 

*  leaft  hint  of  a  criminal  commerce  between  them,  in  the 
4  letters  of  either ;  which  it  was  fcarce  poflible  to  avoid,  in 
4  fo  long  an  ihtercoutfe,  had  there  been  any  juft  foundation 
4  for  it. 

4  Why  fhe  fhould  defire  that  poem*  and  thofe  letters  to  be 

*  publifhed,  hath  never  yet  been  explained,  with  any  appear- 
4  ance  of  probability.  Nor  is  there,  that  I  know  of,  any 
4  ground  for  a  rational  conje&ure  upon  that  point,  other 
4  than  this  ;  that  (he  certainly  gave  herfelf  up  (as  Ariadne 
4  did)  to  Bjocthusj  from  the  .day  that  fhe  was  deferted.  And 
4  that  intoxication,  in  conflict  with  many  other  tumults  in  her 
4  breaft,  and  perhaps  in  conjun&ion  with  feme  infirmity  in 
4  her  head,  might  eafily  be  conceived  capable  of  producing 
4  many  effects  not  otherwife  to  be  accounted  for/ 

Poor  VaneJJ'a  !  was  it  for  this  thou  doaiedjl  on  a  gown  ! 
muft  every  weaknefs  of  thine  be  drag’d  to  common  view,  to 
fereen  a  deferter !  a  double  deferter !  a  deferter  of  one  *  whole 
character  never  fell  under  the  lafh  that  thine  has  done  ! 

If  the  author  of  the  piece  before  us  will  admit  the  juftice 
we  have  hitherto  done  to  his  performance,  as  an  apology  for 
•taking  the  fame  freedoms  with  him,  as  he  had  done  with 
lord  Orrery ,  he  will  forgive  the  following  remarks  upon  this 
part  of  his  work. 

You  affirm,  Sir,  in  defence  of  Swift  againft  my  lord’s  charge, 
that  Vanejfa  was  no  abandon’d  woman  ;  here,  you  allert  that 
fhe  was  a  drunkard:  and  if  fhe  did  not  die  fo,  was  fucb,  or 
elfe  mad,  when  fhe  made  her  will.  Allow  what  you  fay  to 
be  facl :  what  made  this  Ariadne  give  up  herfelf  to  Bacchus  ? 
Her  deferter.  At  what  time  did  fhe  begin  to  give  herfelf  up  to 
Bacchus  ?  Not  ’till  4  the  day  that  fhe  was  deferted/  What  in- 
fpired  her  with  love  ?  The  inftrudtions  of  this  gowned  deferter > 

His  leftbns  found  the  weakeft  part, 

Aim’d  at  the  head,  but  reach’d  the  heart. 

Cad.  and  Van. 

When  their  epiftolary  correfpondence  was  broke  open*  Hers 
4  indicated  all  the  warmth,  and  violence,  of  the  ftrongeft  love- 

*  Sulla . 
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*  pafiion  ;  His,  but  civil  compliments,  excufes,  and.  apologies.*' 
Yes,  Sir,  they  contained  alfo,  as  you  add,  4  thanks  for  little 

*  prefents.’  Permit  us,  Sir  j  what  would  you  think  of  a  man, 
(fuppofing  him  no  ecclefiaftic)  that  could  infmuate  himfelf 
into  a  woman’s  affections,  maintain  a  correfpondence,  on  her 
fide  animated  with  4  all  the  warmth  and  violence  of  the 

*  ftrongeft  love-pafilon,’  on  his,  with  dead,,  civil  compliments, 
excufes,  and  apologies ;  and  yet  be  mean  enough  to  la y 
himfelf  under  the  obligation  of  thanking  her  for  small 
presents?  Suppofing  him  an  ecclefiaftic,  a  dignified  eccle- 
fiaftic ;  if  he  could  not,  in  character,  return  her  violence  of 
■pajfion,  he  ought  not  to  have  cherifhcd  it  by  a  continued  cor- 
rel'pondence;  much  lefs  have  accepted  fuch  prefents,  as  he 
knew  proceeded  from  her  tendernefs  tp  him.  In  truth,  the 
excufe  you  offer,  appears  to  be  his  crime,  and  fets  the  Dean 
much  lower  in  our  opinion,  than  if  human  frailty  of  a  certain 
kind  had  got  the  better  of,  what  feems  to  us,,  rank  pride,  mean 
avarice,  and  deliberate  enfnarement. 

If  we  have  your  pardon,  Sir,  we  beg  leave  to  return  to  your 
performance,  * 

In  letter  XI.  our  author  is  chiefly  engaged  with  lord  Orrery's 
account  of  Swift’s  feraglio.  The  Earl  had  mentioned,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  fon,  4  the  command  which  Swift  had  over 
4  all  his  females :  you  would  have  frniled,’  fays  his  lordfhip., 
4  to  have  found  his  houfe  a  conftant  feraglio  of  very  virtuous 
4  women,  who  attended  him  from  morning  to  night,  with  an 
4  obedience,  an  awe,  and  an  afliduity,  that  are  feldom  paid  to 
4  the  richeft,.  or  the  moft  powerful  lovers :  no,  not  even  to 
4  the  Grand  Signior  himfelf.’ 

In  reply,  our  author  takes  the  following  freedom  with  his 
lordfhip,  4  This  paragraph,  my  lord,  feems  to  be  written  in 
4  the  ltile  of  a  man,  who  knew  what  he  faid  to  be  truth  : 

4  which  yet,  moft  certainly  was  not,  could  not,  be  your  cafe: 

4  and  therefore  I  conclude  you  wrote  it  in  the  ftile  in  which 
4  it  was  delivered  to  you,  by  your  monftrous  informers. 

4  My  lord,  the  intercourfe,  in  which  my  ftation  engaged 
4  me,  for  many  years,  with  the  Dean  ;  my  long  intimacy 
4  with  his  moft  intimate  friends,  and  the  frequent  vifits  to  him, 

4  which  my  love  and  gratitude  exaffed  ;  enable  me  to  affure 
4  your  lordfhip  and  the  world,  (as  I  do  in  the  moft  fincere 
4  and  folemn  manner)  that  nothing  ever  was  more  falfe,  than 
4  the  informations  you  received  upon  this  point.  And  that 
4  in  fact,  females  were  rarely  admitted  into  his  houfe  and 
4  never  came  thither-,  but  upon  very  particular  invitations: 

4  not  excepting  even  Adrs.  John/lonJ 

We 
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We  find,  ibmewhat  after  the  above,  his  lordihip’s  aftertion 
turn’d  into  fpirited,  pointed  ridicule. 

4  And  yet,  my  lord,  as  the  honour  I  bear  you,  ftrongly  in  ■ 
4  dines  me  to  afiertt  to  your  pofitions,  where-ever  1  can  ; 
4  I  muft  own,  that  if  keeping  a  great  number,  and  variety  of 
*  profelTed  nominal  miftrefles,  conftitutes  the  complete  idea  of 
4  a  feraglio,  Swift  kept  a  greater,  and  much  more  extended 
4  feraglio,  than  the  Grand  Signior.  And  I  have  had  the  ho- 
4  nour,  to  be  admitted,  (more  than  oncel  to  bear  him  com- 
e  pany  in  his  vifits  to  them.  But  this,  I  muft  add,  in  fupport 
4  to  the  credit  of  your  judgment  of  his  conftitution,  that  his 
4  vifits  were  always  by  day  light :  And  for  the  moft  part,  in  the 
4  moft  open  and  public  parts  of  the  city.  But  yet,  truth  cb- 
4  liges  me  to  own,  that  he  alfo  vifited  fome  of  them,  even 
4  inby-allies,  and  under  arches ;  (places  of  long  fufpe&ed  fame.) 

4  Let  me  add,  that  he  kept  ftricily  to  that  Turkijh  principle 
4  of  honouring  none  but  fuch  as  were  bred  up,  and  occupied 
4  in  fome  laudable  employment.  One  of  thefe  miftrefles  fold 
4  plumbs  ;  another,  hob-nails  ;  a  third,  tapes  ;  a  fourth,  gin- 
4  ger-bread  ;  a  fifth,  knitted  ;  a  fixth,  darned  ftockings ;  and 
4  a  feventh,  cobbled  fhoes  :  And  loon. — 

4  One  of  thefe  miftrefles  wanted  an  eye  :  another,  a  nofe  : 
4  a  third,  an  arm:  a  fourth,  a  foot:  a  fifth,  had  all  the  at- 
4  traditions  of  Agnct s  Pollipus  :  and  a  fixth,  more  than  all 
4  thofe  of  JEfop' s  hump:  and  all  of  them,  as  old,  at  leaft,  as 
4  fome  of  Louis  the  XiVth’s  miftrefles  5  and  many  of  them, 
4  (for  I  muft  own  he  had  many)  much  older.  He  faluted  them 
4  with  all  becoming  kindnefs :  afked  them  how  they  did,  how 
4  they  throve :  what  ftock  they  had,  &c.  And  as  miftrefles, 
4  all  the  world  owns,  are  expenfive  things,  it  is  certain  he 
4  never  faw  his,  but  to  his  coft.  If  any  of  their  wares  were 
^  4  fuch  as  he  could  poflibly  make  ufe  of,  or  pretend  to  make 
4  ufe  of,  he  always  bought  fome  :  And  paid  for  every  half- 
4  penny-worth,  at  leaft  fixpence :  and  for  every  penny-worth, 
4  a  fhilling.  If  their  faleables  were  of  another  nature,,  he 
4  added  fomething  to  their  ftock :  with  ftridl  charges  of  in- 
4  duftry,  and  honefty.’ 

A  note  here,  has  felefted  from  one  of  the  Dean’s  letters  to 
'Dr.  Sheridan ,  the  names  that  are  to  be  added  to  Stella 
and  Vanessa,  viz  :  Cancerina,  Stumpa,  Nympha, 

PuLLAGOWNA,  pRITERILLA,  FLORA,  StUMPANTHA. 

This  letter  concludes  with  an  incident  that  befell  the  Dean 
at  Carhery  Rocks. 

4  His  curiofity  carried  him  to  the  brink  of  this  dreadful  pre- 
4  cipice,  and  net  content  with  what  information  his  eyes 

•  -  '  %  *  4  coM 
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4  could  give  him,  as  he  flood  over  it,  he  ftretched  himfelf  fotv 
4  ward  at  his  full  length  upon  the  rock,  to  furvey  it  with  mor£ 

4  advantage.  And  attempting  to  rife  up  again,  when  his 
c  curiofity  was  as  well  fatisfied  as  it  could ;  he  found,  as  he 
4  told  me,  (for  I  had  it  from  his  own  mouth)  that  he  loft 
4  ground,  which  obliged  him  to  call,  in  great  terror,  to  his 

4  fervants  who  attended  him,  (for  he  never  travelled,  or  even 

5  rode  out  without  two  attendants)  to  drag  him  back  by  the 
4  heels :  which  they  did,  with  fufficient  difficulty,  and  fome 

6  hazard/ 

Letter  XII  treats  chiefly  of  the  caufes  of  the  Dean's  decay 
in  intellects,  by  fome  too  rafhly,  perhaps,  attributed  chiefly 
to  divine-judgment.  . 

The  firft  our  author  thinks,  was  c  his  deteftible  maxim  of 

*  vive  la  Bagatelle /  This  induced  him  to  write  upon  fubjedls 
much  beneath  his  genius  and  chara&er,  and  injured  both. 
The  fecond  (and  moft  probable) 4  was  that  fournefs  of  temper 

*  which  his  difappointments  firft  created  in  him,  and  the  in- 

*  dulgence  of  his  paffions  perpetually  encreafed.— 

4  Thefe  infelicities  of  temper  were  remarkably  augmented 

*  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  JohnJlon ,  whofe  cordial  friend - 
4  fhip,  fweet  temper,  and  lenient  advice,  poured  balm  and 
4  healing  into  his  blood  ;  and  kept  his  fpirits  in  fome  tern- 
4  perament :  But  as  foon  as  he  was  deprived  of  that  medicine 
4  of  life ,  his  blood  boiled,  fretted  and  fermented  beyond  all 
4  bounds.  And  his  reafon  gradually  fubfided,  as  his  paffions 
4  became  predominant/  This,  tho’  poffibly,  no  divine-ju- 
dicial  punifhment  upon  Swifty  was  a  phyfical-one,  and  one 
that  he  richly  deferved.  He  was  juftly  deprived  of  what  he 
had  deferted ;  the  only  probable  compofer  of  a  temper  fo 
particular  as  his. 

— -  At  this  time,  we  are  told,  avarice  bore  that  fway  over  the 
-poor  Dean,  that  he  would  not  compliment  his  beft  friends  with 
even  a  bottle  of  wine,  when  they  came  to  mitigate  his  infir¬ 
mities,  Upon  which  no  one  can  wonder  that  fuch  morofenefs 
drove  them  from  him.  Thus  (as  our  author  pertinently  ob- 
ferves) 4  His  paffions,  impaired  his  memory,  and  his  folitude 
4  unfurnifhed  it/ 

—At  this  time  alfo,  he  was  pofitive  againft  wearing  fpedlacles  ; 
and  as  refolute  to  perfeverein  prepofterous  exercife,  againft 
the  advice  of  his  friendly  phyficians.  Thus  the  Idiotifm  of 
this  great  man  may  be  accounted  for,  from  caufes  much  fhort 
of  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  In  his  glimmerings  of  ex¬ 
piring  reafon,  he  begged  his  head  might  be  trepanned  and  the 
water  taken  out,  4  but  the  phyficians  paid  no  regard  to  his 

4  judg. 
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c  judgment.*  However,  upon  opening  his  head  after  his 
death,  4  his  brain  was  found  remarkably  loaded  with  water/ 

Letter  XIHis  chiefly  taken  up  about  Swift's  voyage  to  the 
Houyhnbms ,  which  our  author  cenfures  wTith  no  more  free¬ 
dom  than  it  deferves.  He  is  particularly  furprifed  that  the 
Dean  could  ever  draw  fo  foul  a  picture  of  human  nature  ;  ef- 
pecially,  as,  in  thepoftcript  to  this  letter,  the  Dean’s  perfonal 
neatnefs  is  thus  defer i bed. 

4  ■ — He  was  in  his  perfon,  one  of  the  cleaneft  men  that  ever 
4  lived  ;  cleanly  in  every  character  and  circumfiance  of  that 
4  perfonal  virtue,  to  the  utmoft  exa&nefs,  and  even  feminine 
4  nicety. 

4  His  hands  were  not  only  wafhed,  as  thofe  of  other  men, 

4  with  the  utmoft  care,  but  his  nails  were  kept  pared  to  the 
4  quick,  to  guard  againft  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  fpeck  upon 
*■  them.  And  as  he  walked  much,  he  rarely  drefled  himfelf, 

4  without  a  bafon  of  water  by  his  fide,  in  which  he  dipt  a 
4  towel,  and  cleanfed  his  feet  with  the  utmoft  exa£tnefs. 

4  He  was  not  not  only  remarkably  cleanly,  in  his  own  per- 
4  fon,  but  alfo  a  great,  conftant,  and  earneft  recommender  of 
4  it  to  others  :  particularly  to  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 

4  - No  queftion  oftner  recurred  to  his  acquaintance  of 

4  the  other  lex,  than  this, 44  Why  do  not  you  exercife  ?  Why 
44  do  not  you  exercife?  You  ladies  pique  yourfelves  upon  no- 
44  thing  more,  than  an  exadi  cleanlinefs,  and  its  confequence, 
44  fweetnefs ;  and  nothing  can  be  wifer  or  better  judged  than 
44  your  doing  fo.  But  why  will  you  not  ufe  the  means,  the 
44  proper  means,  to  thofe  defirable  ends  ?  Upon  my  confciencfc, 
44  if  you  do  not  exercife,  you  cannot  have  the  benefit,  or  ad* 
44  vantage  of  either.” 

After  this  letter  the  author  gives  us  uncon neflred,  but  very 
pertinent,  memoirs  of  this  celebrated  man.  We  fhall  convey 
them  in  the  fame  manner  to  our  readers,  fel effing  fuch  only  as 
may  moft  ferve  to  do  juftice  to  the  character  of  Swift,  the  cu- 
riolity  of  our  readers,  and  the  merit  of  our  author. 

Swift’s  way  of  entertaining  his  friends  was  very  Angular : 

4  it  was,  rather  to  affedf  a  kind  of  reludfance,  and  fear  of  his 
4  being  devoured  by  their  eating  and  dfinjcing  with  him/  Lord 
Orrery ,  in  this  refpedf,  gives  Pops  infinitely  the  preference 
to  Swift  \  and  yet  our  aqthor  tells  us,  from  the  account  he 
had  from  the  Dean,  of  the  manner  of  living  at  Mr.  Pope' s, 

4  That  there  never  was  more  than  one  pint  of  wine  called  for 
4  at  night,  among  four  of  them ;  of  which  Mr.  Pope  hav- 
4  ing  drank  one  or  two  little  glafles,  got  up,  and  going  to  bed, 

4  called  to  them, 44  Well,  gentlemen,  I  wilh  you  a  good  night ; 
44  I  leave  you  to  your  wine/’  Horace  and  his  cotemporaries 

F  3  would 
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would  have  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Popes  entertainment, 
if  it  always  was  as  fcanty  as  this. 

’Twas  Swift's  humour,  4  when  thofe  perfons  which  he 
4  diftinguifhed  in  a  particular  manner,  as  lady  Eu/lace ,  Mrs. 

*  Moore ,  See.  invited  themfelves  to  dine  with  him,  (which 
4  they  muft  do  or  want  a  dinner  for  him)  to  advance  to  the 
4  cook  money  enough  to  buy  a  dinner  at  a  certain  rate  for  each ; 

4  not  exceeding  one fhilling  a  head:  and  would  contend  hard, 

4  that  no  more  than  fixpence  fhould  be  allowed  for  the  brat ;  fo 
4  he  .  called  lady  Eujlace  s  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Tickell.'  That 
the  Dean’s  table  was  neither  very  plentiful  or  open,  appears  from 
feveral  epigrams  wrote  upon  the  lubject. 

Swift  was  thought  to  be  paflionate  and  churlifh  to  his 'do- 
medics:  our  author  affirms  he  was  fo  only  in  appearance. 

4  He  allowed  his  fervants  board-wages  at  the  higheft  rate  then 
4  known,  which  was  four  (hillings  a  week.  And  if  he  em- 
4  ployed  them  about  any  thing  new,  or  out  of  the  ordinary 
4  courfe  of  their  fervice,  he  always  paid  them,  as  he  would 
4  any  other  perfons,  to  the  full  value  of  their  work.’  If  this, 
with  the  fragments  of  his  table,  and  a  livery,  could  not  keep 
them  within  compafs,  4  it  was  judged  reafon  fufficient  for  dif- 
4  charging  them.’  He  paid  them  intereft  for  their  wages  in 
his  hands,  when  they  had  laved  up  a  twelvemonth’s,  and  took 
lingular  delight  when  they  had  raifed  it  to  a  fum.  His  old, 
fat,  pock-fretten  cook,  he  always  called  fweet  heart. 

4  Having  no  (kill  in  mufick  himfelf,  he  always  advifed  with 
4  perfons  that  had,  before  he  preferred  any  man  in  his  choir ; 
4  vet  he  had  car  enough,  for  a  molt  ridiculous  and  droll  imita- 
4  tion  of  it.’  Of  this  Swift  obliged  his  friends  one  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  with  an  inftance,  when  our  author  was  in  company.  It 
feems,  4  Tom .  Rojj engrave  was  juft  then  returned  from  Italy. 
4  andDr.Prtf//,  then  provoft  of  the  college,  who  was  not  long 
4  returned  from  thence,  and  was  far  gone  in  the  Italian  tafte, 
4  had  gone  that  morning  to  St.  Patrick's ,  to  hear  him  play  a  vo- 
4  luntary,  and  was  in  high  raptures  in  praifeofit.  Upon  whicn 
4  fome  of  the  company  wifhed  they  had  heard  it;  Swift  cried 
4  out,  you  fhall  hear  it  this  minute;  I’ll  fing  it  for  you  ;  and 
4  immediately  fung  out  as  ridiculous,  and  as  lively  an  imita- 
4  tation  of  it  as  ever  was  heard :  full  as  ridiculous  as  Cly neb's 
4  imitation  of  an  huntfman,  and  a  pack  of  hounds.  Upon 
4  which  the  company  burft  out  into  a  loud  peal  of  laughter; 
4  a  1  but  one  old  gentleman,  who  looked  lerious  all  the  time  : 
4  and  being  afked  how  he  could  keep  his  countenance,  very 
4  gravely  aniwered;  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Rojjen grave  him- 
4  i'elf,  play  it  in  the  morning. 
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4  Nothing  (fays  our  author)  was  ever  more  critical,  or 

*  confcientious  than  Swift  was,  in  promoting  the  members  of 
4  his  choir,  according  to  their  merits.  An  indance  of  this 
‘  I  had  from  a  perfon  prefentwhen  the  thing  happened. 

4  My  lady  Carteret ,  then  in  Dublin ,  applied  to  him,  ira 
e  favour  of  a  man  who  had  been  warmly  recommended  to  her, 
4  and--  whom  fhe  as  warmly  recommended  to  him.  His  an- 
4  fwer  was  ; 

44  Upon  my  confcience,  madam,  if  you  had  applied  to  me 
44  for  a  deanery,  or  a  bifhopric,  and  it  were  in  my  power 
44  to  give  it,  you  fhould  have  it  in  an  inftant.  Becaufe  thofe 
44  are  preferments  where  merit  is  no  way  concerned.  But  in 
44  this,  madam,  my  confcience,  and  my  credit  interpofe.  For 
44  this  man’s  merit  is  to  be  brought  to  the  ted  everyday,  and  how 
44  mud:  f  appear,  either  to  my  own  coni'  ience  or  to  the  eye  of 
44  the  world,  if  I  prefer  undefervingperfons  to  fuchdations  !  I 
44  know  nothing  of  mufic,  madam;  I  would  not  give  a  far- 
44  thing  for  all  the  mufic  in  the  univerfe.  For  my  own  part, 
44  I  would  rather  fay  my  prayers  without  it.  But  as  long  as  it 
44  is  thought  by  the  fkilful,  to  contribute  to  the  dignity  of 
44  the  public  worfhip,  by  theblefling  of  God  it  fhafl  never  be 
44  dii'graced  by  me:  nor  I  hope  by  any  of  my  fucceflors  ;  as 
44  long  as  this  poor  oppreded  church  of  Ireland  lads,  which  I 
44  think  (as  things  go)  cannot  be  long.” 

When  the  Dean  was  applied  to  in  any  chari ty,  his  anfwer 
was  to  this  efFedl  : 

44  You,  Sir,  declare  upon  vour  confcience,  that  the  perfon 
u  you  now  dellre  to  be  relieved,  is  a  proper  objedt  of  chridian 
44  charity.  My  Deanery  is  worth  feven  hundred  pounds  a 
44  year;  your  prebend  worth  two  ;  if  you  will  give  two  diil- 
44  lings  to  this  charity,  I  will  give  (even  ;  or  any  greater  fum  in 
44  the  fame  proportion.” 

The  Dean  was  very  dngular  in  the  article  of  converfation-; 
4  in  which,  he  thought,  every  man  has  as  much  right  to  his 
4  fhare  as  he  had  in  any  other  commerce,  or  tranfacf  ion  of  life. 
4  As  much  as  he  had  to  hisdsareof  the  victuals  at  the  table.’— 
He  ch  arged  feveral,  particularly  Prior ,  with  want  of  good- 
manners  in  this  point.  4  Being  afked,  if  he  did  not  think  Mr. 
4  Prior  a  very  good  companion,  he  anfwered,  44  He  would  cer- 
44  tainly  be  a  very  good  companion  if  he  were  a  fair  one. 
44  But  he  leaves  no  elbow  room  for  other  r.” 

4  Swiff s  own  conduft  was  dri&ly  conformable  to  this 
4  maxim  of  his  own.’  . 

4  I  never  fpeak  more  than  one  minute  at  a  time ;  and.-when  that 

*  is  done ,  I  wait  at  leaf  as  long  for  others,  to  take  up  the  con - 

P  4  *  wr- 
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*  verfatian :  But  if  they  do  not  think  fit  to  da  fo>  then  1  have  a 
4  right  to  begin  again? 

It  has  by  fome  been  thought,  that  the  Dean’s  lending  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  in  fmall  portions  to  neceffitous  tradef- 
men,  *  was  calculated  to  keep  up  his  popularity  with  the  wea- 
6  vers.’  But  our  author  affirms  that  4  it  was  equally  open  to 
4  every  trade  in  the  city :  and  required  no  other  recommen- 

*  dation,  than  that  of  an  honeft,  and  neceffitous  induftry/ 
The  £)ean  was  very  lingular  in  his  attention  to  the  ftyle  of 

every  one  that  preached  in1  his  church, 

4  As  foon  as  any  one  got  up  into  the  pulpit,  he  pulled  out 

*  his  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  and  carefully  noted  every 
4  wrong  pronunciation,  or  expreffion  that  fell  from  him ; 
?  whether  too  hard,  or  fcholaftic,  (and  of  confequence  not 
4  fufficiently  intelligible  to  a  vulgar  hearer)  or  fuch  as  he 
4  deemed,  in  any  degree,  improper,  indecent,  llovenly,  or 
4  mean  :  and  thofe  he  never  failed  to  admonilh  the  preacher 
f  of,  as  foon  as  became  into  the  chapter-houfe ;  a  conduct, 

*  (as  our  author  juftly  obferves)  of  great  confequence  to  all 
‘  the  preachers  that  came  within  his  reach  efpecially  the 
4  .younger  fort/ 

4  It  js  much  to  the  Dean’s  honour,  that  he  paid  a  ftri<£I,  re- 

*  ligious  attention  to  the  revenues  of  his  Deanery,  for  the 
4  benefit  of  his  fuccellbrs.  —  One  inftance  of  this  appeared 
i  moff  remarkably  in  the  great  decline,  and  almoft  total  decay 
4  of  his  undemanding. 

4  He  had  rcfolved,  many  years  before,  never  to  renew  a 
f  certain  leafe  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Deanery,  without 
4  raifing  the  rent  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

4  The  tenant  had  often  applied  to  him  for  a  renewal  upot* 
c  other  terms  $  but  to  no  purpqfe.  And  finding  that  Swiff  s 
6  underftanejing  was  in  the  decay  ;  and  his  avarice  remarkably 
4  predominant ;  he  thought  this  the  proper  feafon  to  make  his 
4  lad:  effort,  for  a  renewal/ — But 4  the  Dean  was  immoveable  $ 
4  he  refufed  a  large  fine,  at  a  time  when  he  loved  money,  in- 

*  comparably  beyond  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world  !  and  raifed 
?  the  rent,  as  he  had  longfince  refolvedto  do/ 

4  Ivifited  him  (fays  our  author)  the  next  day  after  the  re- 

*  newal  of  this  leafe.  And  enquiring  after  his  health,  he  told  me 
f  (in  a  tone  of  heavy  complaint)  thgt  h»s  memory  was  almoft 
f  totally  gone,  and  his  undemanding  gojng  :  but  that  yefterday 
f  he  had  done  fomething  for  the  benefit  of  his  fuccefTor,  he 
f  had  forgot  what ;  but  C)r.  Wilfon  (who  then  lived  in  the 
4  hopfe  with  him)  would  tell  me.  I  enquired,  and  was  inform- 

*  cd  6f  this  renewal,  as  I  have  now  related  it. 

Swiff  $ 
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Swift’s  manner  of  hiring  fervants  was  as  great  an  oddity  as 
any  he  had. 

*  He  always  afked,  whether  they  underftood  the  cleaning 
6  of  fhoes.  Whether  they  anfwered,  that  they  did  or  did  not, 
€  he  always  added,  my  kitchen-wench  hath  a  fcullion,  that 
6  does  her  drudgery ;  one  conftant  bufinefs  of  my  groom,  and 
c  footman,  is  to  clean  her  fhoes  by  turns. 

4  If  they  ftomached  this,  he  inftantly  turned  them  off ;  but 

*  if  they  humbly  fubmitted  he  gave  them  farther  hearing. 
4  (By  the  way,  his  cook  was  his  kitchen- wench. )* 

4  The  ftyle  of  his  conversation  was  very  much  of  a  piece 
4  with  that  of  his  writings ;  concife,  and  clear  and  ftrong.*  . 

4  Being  one  day  at  a  fheriff’sfeaft,  who  among. other  toafts 
4  called  out  to  him,  Mr.  Dean?  the  trade  of  Ireland :  He  an- 

*  fwered  quick;  Sir,  I  drink  no  memories  d 

4  He  greatly  admired  the  talents  of  the  late  Duke  of  IVhar- 
f  tony  (as  the  Duke  did  his ;)  who  oneday  dining  with  the  Dean, 
4  and  recounting  feveral  wild  frolics  he  had  run  thro* ;  You 

*  have  had  your  frolics,  my  lord,  fays  the  Dean  ;  my  lord,  let 
4  me  recommend  one  more  to  you ;  take  a  frolic  to  be  vir~ 
4  tuous ;  take  my  word  for  it,  that  one  will  do  you  more 

*  honour  than  all  the  other  frolics  of  your  whole  life.* — 

The  author  believes  that  the  Dean*s  talent  for  fpeaking  was 

fo  great,  that 4  it  was  poflibly  one  reafon  why  he  never  was 
4  railed  to  the  houfe  of  lords. — The  general  contempt  he  had 
4  for  mankind,  would  have  given  him  great  advantages  in 
4  fpeaking  in  public.* — He  would  (as  Aldbiades  is  faid  to  have 
been  advjfed  by  Socrates )  have  considered  4  his  hearers  as  fo 
6  many  cabbage-ftalks.* — 

Swift  told  a  ftory  admirably  well,  but  he  expelled  to  be 
liftened  to,  tho*  he  told  them  too  often.  This  was  the  neat- 
eft  way  to  his  favour.  *  One  day  in  company  with  Dr. 
4  Heljham ,  who  feemed  to  be  fomething  abfent  when  the 
4  Dean  was  fpeaking,  he  ftopt  ftiort,  and  cried  out ;  I*d  give 
4  fifty  pounds  that  you  were  as  good  a  liftner  as  Dr.  Delanyd 
The  two  laft  letters  in  this  volume,  contain  a  review  of 
Swift’s  character,  abridged  from  the  feveral  preceding  letters. 
Our  author  thinks  the  many  virtues  Swift  pofieffed  4  make  it 
4  matter  of  amazement,  how  archbifhop  Sharp  could  be  fo 
4  impofed  upon?  as  to  reprefent  him  to  the  Queen  imder  the 
4  chara&er  of  an  unchriftian  man.  It  will,  however,  be 
4  fome  fat  is  faction  to  the  reader,  as  I  doubt  not  it  was  to  Swift 
4  (though  no  reparation  of  the  injury),  to  know  that  the  arch- 
4  bifhop  lived  to  repent  of  this  injury  done  to  Swifty  expreffed 
6  great  forrow  for  it,  and  deftred  his  forgivenefs/— 

4.  Swift’s 
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Swift's  4  moft  obnoxious  quality  (in  our  author’s  opinion) 
4  at  leaft  that  which  moft  expofed  him  to  cenfure,  was  his  ut- 
4  ter  negletft  of  thofe  appearances  of  religion,  which  he  often 
4  fufpe&ed  in  others,  and  apprehended  might  be  fufpe&ed  in 
4  himfelf,  of  hypocrify.’ — 

4  I  his  wrong  judgment  expofed  him  to  all  the  cenfure  he 
4  underwent  on  the  fcore  both  of  Mrs.  fohnjlon^  and  Vanef- 
4  fa  ;  of  which  I  have  already  faid  perhaps  more  than 
4  enough.’ — Yes,  truly,  more  than  enough  to  expofe  Vaneffa  ; 
Lefs  than  enough  to  juftify  Swift. 

The  conclufion  of  Swift's  condudf  to  Mrs.  fohnfton ,  our 
author  thinks  as  ftngularly  remarkable  as  any  part  of  it.  4  He 

*  buffered  her  to  difpofe  entirely  of  her  own  fortune  at  her 
4  death,  and  by  her  own  name  ;  and  that  to  a  moft  public 
4  and  chriftian  charity.  Perhaps  upon  this  principle,  that  as 
4  {he  gained  no  honour  by  being  his  wife,  he  thought  it  but 
4  juftice  that  {he  ftiould  lofe  no  property  or  merit  of  charity 

*  by  it.’  But  juftice  !  ’Twas  not  even  an  Equivalent  to 
what  {lie  had  buffered  by  his  behaviour.  We  have  fo  much 
charity  for  the  Dean,  as  to  believe  he  thought  fo  himfelf ;  and 
that,  had  he  died  firft,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  would  have  been 
left  to  Stella ,  as  an  attempt  towards  a  reparation. 

The  author  takes  leave  of  his  lordftiip  in  the  following 
terms. 

4  To  fum  up  all — he  lived  long  an  honour  to  the  powers  of 
4  the  human  mind:  and  died  (as  he  had  lived  for  fome  few 
4  later  years)  a  fad  monument  of  the  infirmkies  incident  to  it 
4  in  this  houfe  of  clay  :  and  a  melancholy  mortifying  memento 
4  to  the  vanity  of  the  pride  of  parts.’ — 

4  My  lord,  when  you  confider  Swift's  fingular,  peculiar, 
4  and  moft  variegated  vein  of  wit,  always  rightly  intended 
4  although  not  always  fo  rightly  diredfed)  delightful  in  many 
4  inftances,  and  falutary,  even  where  it  is  moft  oftenfive  ; 
4  when  you  ccnfider  his  ftridf  truth,  his  fortitude  in  refilling 
4  oppreftion,  and  arbitrary  power;  his  fidelity  in  friendftiip  ; 
4  his  fincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion  ;  his  uprlghtnefs  in  mak- 
4  ing  right  refolutions,  and  his  fteadinefs  in  adhering  to  them  : 
4  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  ceconomv,  and  its 
4  income  .*  h  s  attention  to  all  thofe  that  p  reached  in  his  cathe- 
4  dral,  in  order  to  their  amendment  in  pronunciation  and 
4  ftyie  ;  as  alfo  his  remarkable  attention  to  the  intereft:  of  his 
4  ftivCehors,  preferably  to  his  own  private  emoluments;  his 
4  invincible  patriotifm,  even  to  a  country  which  he  did  not 
4  love ;  he  very  various,  well  deviled,  welljudged,  and  exten- 
4  live  charities,  throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  fortune  (to 
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*  fey  nothing  of  his  wife’s)  conveyed  to  the  fame  Chrijlian 
c  purpofes  at  his  death  :  charities  from  which  he  could  enjoy 
c  no  honour,  advantage,  or  fatisfadfion  of  any  kind,  in  this 

world : 

‘  When  you  confider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well 
i  as  his  ferious  fchemes  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion 
6  and  virtue ;  his  fuccels  in  folliciting  for  the  firft- fruits  and 

*  twentieths,  to  the  unfpeakable  benefit  of  the  eftablifhed 
6  church  of  Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in 

*  giving  occafion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in 

*  London  : 

*  All  this  confidered,  the  charadfer  of  his  life  will  appear 

*  like  that  of  his  writings ;  they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-con- 
6  fidcred  and  re-examined  with  the  utmoft  attention ;  and 

*  will  always  difcover  new  beauties  and  excellencies,  upoii 

*  every  examination. 

c  They  will  bear  to  be  confidered  as  the  fun,  in  which  the 

*  brightnefs  will  hide  the  blemifhes  ;  and  whenever  petulant 

*  ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy  interpofes,  to 

*  cloud  or  fully  his  fame,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  pronounce, 

*  that  the  eclipfe  will  not  laft  long.’ 

6  To  conclude, — no  man  ever  deferved  better  of  any  country 

*  than  Swift  did  of  his  ;  a  fteady,  perfevering,  inflexible 
■*  friend  ;  a  wife,  a  watchful,  and  a  faithful  counfellor  under 
c  many  fevere  trials,  and  bitter  perfecutions,  to  the  manifeft 

*  hazard,  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

c  He  lived  ablefling,  he  died  abenefadlor,  and  his  name  will 

*  ever  live  an  honour,  to  Ireland .’ 

Thus  concludes  our  author’s  obfervations  on  lord  Orrery  s 
remarks :  without,  either  in  this,  or  the  laft  letter,  the  com¬ 
pliments  ufually  met  with  at  the  end  of  epiftolary  addrefles. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  this  performance,  to  inform  o\ir  readers, 
that  there  are  paany  refledfions  of  our  author’s,  not  by  us 
quoted,  which  deferve  their  perufal.  We  omitted  to  extradl 
them,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  they  would  have  inter¬ 
rupted  the  anecdotes  which  chiefly  let  us  into  Swift* s  character. 

The  two  original  pieces  of  Swift' s,  never  before  pub- 
lifhed,  which  our  author  has  obliged  us  with  at  the  end  of  his 
performance,  are;  atreatifeon  good-manners  and  good¬ 
breeding  :  and  verses  to  a  friend  who  had  been  much  abufed 
in  many  inveterate  libels. 

The  firft  of  thefe  the  public  will  hardly  queftion  to  have 
been  Swift’s.  It  begins  thus :  - 

*  Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  thofe  people  eafy  with 
<  whom  \ve  converfe. 

‘  Who- 
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*  Whoever  makes  the  feweft  perfons  uneafy  is  the  beft  bred 
4  in  the  company. 

*  As  the  beft  law  is  founded  upon  reafon,  fo  are  the  beft  man- 
4  ners.  And  as  fomelawyers  have  introduced  unreafonable  things 
4  into  common  law  ;  fo  likewife  many  teachers  have  intro - 
4  duced  abfurd  things  into  common  good-manners. 

‘  I  infift  that  good-fenfe  is  the  principal  foundation  of 
4  good-manners :  but  beeaufe  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very 
4  few  among  mankind  are  poflefled  of,  therefore  all  the  civi- 
4  Iized  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  fome 
4  rules  for  common  behaviour,  beft  fuited  to  their  general 
4  cuftoms,  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial  good  fenfe  to 
4  fupply  the  defers  of  reafon.  Without  which,  th t  gentle - 
4  menly  part  of- dunces  would  be  peretually  at  cuffs,  as  they 
4  feldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
4  fquabbles  about  women,  or  play,  and  God  be  thanked, 
4  there  hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  im- 
4  puted  to  one  of  thofe  three  motives.  Upon  which  account 
4  I  ihould  be  exceedingly  forry  to  find  the  legiflature  make 
4  any  new  laws  againft  the  pra£tice  of  duelling  \  beeaufe  the 
4  methods  are  eafy,  and  many,  for  a  wife  man  to  avoid  a 
4  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engage  in  it  with  innocence.  And 
4  lean  difeover  no  political  evil  in  fufFering  bullies,  fharpers, 
4  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
4  theiF  own  \  where  the  law  hath  not  been  able  to  find  an  ex-* 

t 

4  As  the  common  forms  of  good-manners  were  intended 
4  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  have  weak  under-* 
4  {landings ;  fo  they  have  been  corrupted  by  the  perfons  for 
4  whofe  ufe  they  were  contrived.  For  thefe  people  have 
4  fallen  $nto  a  needlefs  and  endlefs  way  of  multiplying  cere- 
f  monies,  which  have  been  extremely  troublefome  to  thofe  who 
4  pradtife  them ;  and  infupportable  to  every  body  elfe. 

— 4  I  have  feen  a  duchefs  fairly  knock’d  down  by  the  preci- 
4  pitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb,  running  to  fave  her  the 
f  trouble  of  opening  the  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birth-day, 

4  at  court,  a  great  lady  was  utterly  defperate  by  a  difh  of 
4_faucelet  fall  by  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-drefs,  and 
4  brocade  ;  while  fhe  gave  a  fudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon 
4  fome  point  of  ceremony  with  the  perfon  who  fat  next  her. 

4  Monfieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envqy,  whofe  politics  and  man- 
4  ners  were  much  of  a  fize,  brought  a  fon  with  him,  about 
4  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table  at  court  $  the  boy  and 
4  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their  plates,  they  firft  of - 
4  fered  round,  in  order*  to  every  perfpn  i'n  the  company ;  fo 

-  ‘  6  that 
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*  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute’s  quiet  during  the  whole  din- 
4  ner.  At  Iaft,  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and 

*  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twen- 

*  ty  pieces ;  and  ftained  half  the  company  with  wet  fweet- 

*  meats  and  cream.’ — 

4  I  remember  a  pafTage  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me,  that 
4  going  to  receive  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  at  his  landing,  in 
4  order  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the  queen  ;  the  prince 
4  faid,  he  Was  much  concerned  that  he  could  not  fee  her  ma- 
4  jefty  that  night ;  for  Monf.  Hoffman  (who  was  then  by)  had 
4  allured  his  highnefs,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted .  into  her 
4  prefence  with  a  tied-up  periwig  :  that  his  equipage  was  not 
4  arrived,  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a 
4  long  one  among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turned  the 
4  matter  to  a  jeft,  and  brought  the  prince  to  her  majefty ;  for 
4  which  he  was  highly  cenfured  by  the  whole  tribe  of  gen- 
4  tlemen-ufhers  :  among  whom  Monf.  Hoffman ,  an  old  dull 
4  relident  of  the  emperor’s,  had  picked  up  this  material  point 
4  of  ceremony  5  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  belt  lelfon  he 
4  had  learned  in  five  and  twenty  years  refidence.’ 

This  piece  holds  a  page  or  two  farther.  We  have  given 
enough  to  fhew  that  the  piece  is  Swiff  s  ;  or  one  as  valuable, 
if  not  more  fo,  for  being  fo  juft  a  copy  of  fo  great  an  original. 

The  Verfes  to  a  friend^  &c.  we  do  not  think  fit  to  infert 
here  ;  were  it  for  no  other  reafon,  than  to  excite  our  readers  to 
confult  the  agreeable  performance  we  have  dwelt  upon  fo 
largely. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  this  author 
has  omitted  one  point  of  decency  to  his  lordfhip,  by  not  putting 
his  name  to  his  obfervations,  as  my  lord  has  done  to  his 
remarks . 


Art.  VII.  f  he  Immortality  of  the  Soul^  a  poem.  Book  I.  Tranf 
lated from  the  Latin.  4to.  is.  Owen. 

A  Laboured  preface  is  prefixed  to  this  tranflation  (the  third 
we  have  had -from  the  fame  original)  which  feems  to  be 
introduced  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  quoting  fome  paflages  from 
an  Englijh  poem  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  written  by  Sir  John 
Davies ,  attorney-general  to  Queen  Elizabeth ,  entitled,  Nofce 
te  ipfum  \  or,  "The  Delphic  oracle  expounded ,  as  a  looking-glafi 
for  the  foul Thcfe  paflages  our  tranflator*  not  unjuftiy* 

•  See  his  life  in  Mr.  Cibber  $  lives  of  the  poets. 
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thinks  analogous  to  Tome  in  Mr.  Brown’s  Latin  poem  \  whe¬ 
ther  the  infertion  of  them  here  is  intended  as  a  compliment 
or  a  refiedtion  upon  the  laft  mentioned  author,  we  fhall  not 
•take  upon  ourfelves  to  determine  \  but  be  content  with  fubmit- 
ting  to  our  readers  an  extract  from  this  tranflation,  correfpon- 
ding  with  thofe  we  gave  from  the  former  ones  f  ;  tho*  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  premife,  that  the  tranflator’s  profefied  atten¬ 
tion  to  render  his  Englijh  verfion  nearly  equal  in  the  number 
of  lines  to  thofe  in  the  Latin  copy,  may  have  fometimes  ob- 
feured  his  fenfe,  as  well  as  injured  the  harmony  of  his  ver¬ 
ification. 

If  {kill'd  celeftial  motions  how  to  folve. 

How  the  huge  planets  round  the  fun  revolve  ; 

Thro’  the  vail:  void  to  trace  the  comet*  line,  t 

Where  other  funs  on  other  planets  fhine  } 

Is  not  this  high,  this  heav’n-pervading  mind. 

Come  down  from  heav'n,  for  heav  n  again  defign'd  ? 

Plain  in  thefe  efforts  of  the  mind  to  fee 
A  force  innate ,  from  dregs  material  free  : 

Self-confcious  will  too,  love  and  hatred  fhown. 

Fear,  hope,  joy,  grief,  are  plainly  all  her  own  ; 

No  lumptjb  properties ;  fhe  can  compare,  *  . 

Or  fep’rate  things,  by  merely  mental  care  ;  < j 

Can  gather  diftant  truths,  and  re-unite  >>  \ 

The  fcatter’d  portions  in  one  friendly  light : 

Draw  hence  the  caufe  of  things,  and  the  defign  ; 

And,  in  fair  order,  arts  with  arts  combine  : 

More  near  to  truth  fill  rifing  and  more  near,  * 

Till  the  whole  caufal  fries  appear  ; 

The  chain  defending  from  th’ Almighty’s  throne. 

From  heav’n  to  eayth— -ideas  too  her  own 

She  can  infpedt,  aud  inward  notice  take 

Whence,  how,  they  rife,-— and  almofi:  know  her  make .  . 

Is  pow’r  corporeal  fuch  ?  Machines,  do  they 
Know  their  own  flrength ,  or  on  what  food  to  prey  ? 

Ceafe  then  to  wonder ,  when  the  body’s  gone. 

That  living  mind  continues  to  live  on. 

What  death ,  I  rather  wonder,  with  what  darts , 

Can  e’er  delfroy  it,  fince  it  has  no  parts  ; 

It  cannot  perifh  by  external  blow ; 

,  •  It  is  the  mover  of  itfelf  we  know  ; 

And  that  which  motion  to  itfelf  can  give, 

Leaves  not  itfelf — it  mult  for  ever  live. 

.  .  -j-  In  the  Review  for  laft  March,  p.  218.  .  , 

Monthly 
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Monthly  Catalogue  for  July,  1754. 

Miscellaneous. 

I.  T  IB E RTF,  in  two  parts.  8vo.  is.  '6d.  Bouquet. 

JL  j  The  firjl  part  contains  a  defence  of  religious  liberty, 
againft  the  encroachments  and  impofitions  of  popery :  ip  the 
fecond ,  the  author  averts  the  principles  of  whiggifm  ;  but  tho* 
his  fentiments  are,  in  general,  pretty  juft,  yet  he  writes  in  a 
manner  fo  rambling,  and  (tile  fo  unpolifhed,  that  we  cannot 
but  difmifs  him  without  further  compliment  on  his  perfor¬ 
mance. 

II.  A  Letter  from  a  Clergyman ,  giving  his  reafons  for  refufing 
to  adminifter  baptifm  in  private ,  by  the  public  form  ;  as  de- 
fired  by  a  gentleman  of  his  parifli.  8vo.  is.  Griffiths, 

Thofe  who  defire  to  be  furniftied  with  arguments  againft 
the'pradfice  here  juftly  condemned,  will,  we  believe,  meet  with 
every  thing  in  this  pamphlet  that  can  be  urged  on  the  fubjefb, 
on  the  negative  fide,  both  from  law  and  from  confcience;  the 
pious  author  appearing  to  us,  to  have  amply  confidered,  and 
worthily  determined,  with  regard  to  his  own  conduct,  in  this 
branch  of  his  function. 

III.  The  MsJ'ons  Creed.  To  which  is  fubjoined,  a  curious 

letter,  written  by  Mr.  Locke ,  author  of  the  EJfay  on  under - 
f  landing .  4 to.  6d.  Owen. 

On  this  occafion  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  formerly 
confefted,  viz .  That  we  are  not  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
mafonry. 

IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Count  du  Reauval,  including  fome  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  relating  to  the  dukes  of  Wharton  and  Ormond f 
during  their  exiles.  With  anecdotes  of  feveral  other  illuftri- 
ous  and  unfortunate  noblemen  of  the  prefent  age.  Tranflatei 
from  the  French  of  the  Marquis  d?  Ar gens,  author  of  the  Jewifi 
Letters.  By  Mr.  Derrick.  i2mo.  3s.  Cooper. 

The  value  of  memoirs  of  this  ftamp  is  pretty  well  known. 
Thefe,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  worft  of  the  kind. 
The  ftile  is  eafv  ;  but  the  particulars  relating  to  the  two  Dukes 
not  over  curious. 

V.  Lhe  Hijlory  of  the  Moravians,  from  their  firft  fettlement 
at  Hernhaag ,  in  the  county  of  Budingen ,  down  to  the  prefent 
time;  with  a  view  chiefly  to  their  political  intrigues.  Colleft- 
ed  from  the  public  a£bs  of  Budingen ,  and  from  other  authentic 
vouchers,  all  along  accompanied  with  the  neceftary  illuftra- 
tations  and  remarks.  The  whole  intended  to  give  the  world 
fome  kpowdedge  of  the  extraordinary  fyftem  of  the  Moravians , 

and 
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knd  to  (hew  how  it  may  affebt  both  the  religious  and  civil 
interefts  of  the  ftate.  Tranflated  from  the  German.  8vo.  2s* 
Robin f on. 

The.  Moravian  policy  (atleaftthat  of  the  leading-men)  does 
not  appear  from  this  piece  much  to  their  credit.  The  perfor¬ 
mance,  however,  is  fo  dry,  fo  barren,  and  fo  tedious,  that, 
from  experience,  we  forewarn  fuch  as  intend  to  read  it,  to  fet 
out  with  a  good  flock  of  patience. 

VI.  Critical ,  hijlorical ,  and  explanatory  notes  on  Shakefpeare, 
with  emendations  of  the  text  and  metre.  By  Zachary  Grey * 
L.  L.  D.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  ios.  Manby . 

This  work  muft  have  flood  the  author  in  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  pains.  4  I  have,*  fays  he  in  his  preface,  ‘  With  tolerable 
c  care  collated  the  two  firft  folio  editions  of  1623,  and  1632, 
4  efpecially  the  latter*  with  Mr.  Theobald* s.  Sir  Thomas  Han - 

*  mer’s,  and  Mr.  War  burton* s  (whofe  text  I  have  generally 

*  made  ufe  of ) :  by  which,  I  think,  it  will  appear,  that  there 

*  are  many  alterations  for  the  worfe,  in  thefe  modern  editions . 
4  1  have  read  over  the  works  of  Chaucer ,  Skelton ,  and  Spencer * 
4  and  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  thofe  paflages,  which 
4  Shakefpeare  probably  borrowed  from  thence, and  to  fhew  what 
4  things  have  been  copied  from  him  by  the  dramatic  writers* 
4  who  lived  in  or  near  his  own  time. 

4  I  have  compared  his  hijlorical  plays  with  thofe  hiJloriest 
4  from  whence  he  certainly  took  them,  and  find  him  ufually 
4  very  exabf,  (fome  few  points  of  chronology  excepted).  The 
4  emendations  which  I  have  attempted  in  the  text,  are  put  in 
4  the  way  of  quare\  and  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  dogmati - 
4  cally  to  aflert  any  thing,  without  a  fufficient  warrant  for  fo 
4  doing.’ 

What  extraordinary  advantage  has  accrued  to  Shakefpeare 
from  lb  much  afliduity,  wc  muft  leave  to  be  determined  by 
readers  of  greater  critical  acumen :  not  being  able,  upon 
perufal  of  the  work,  to  find  it  out  ourfelves. 

Astronomical. 

VII.  An  Idea  of  the  Material  Univerfe *  deduced  from  a  fir?- 
vey  of  the  folar  fyftem.  ¥>y  James  Fetguf on.  8vo.  is.  Printed 
for  the  Author. 

Mr.  Fergufon  fuppofes,  with  moft  modern  aftronomers*  that 
the  fixed  ftars  are  funs,  having  planets  and  comets  moving  round 
them  j  but  as  we  gave  a  fuccinbf  account  of  a  treatife  on  the 
fome  fubjebt,  written  by  Mr.  Wright,  it  will  be  fufficient  for  us 
to  refer  the  reader  thither,  Mr.  Wright  having  carried  this 
thought  much  farther  than  our  author.  See  Review ,  vol.  IIL 
page  216.  . 
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Art.  viii.  The  Dignity  bf  Human  Nature  ;  or,  a  brief  account 
of  the  certain  and  efablijhcd  tneans  for  attahiing  the  true  end 
of  our  exijivnpe.  By  J,  B.  mafer  of  an  academy  at  Newing¬ 
ton-green,  Middlefex.  4to.  10s.  6d.  bound.  Whifton, 
Millar,  Dodfley,  Sc c. 

THE  public  is  obliged,  for  this  fenfible  and  ufeful  per¬ 
formance,  to  one  who  appears  to  us  to  have  a  fincere 
and  ardent  defire  to  promote  the  intereffs  of  virtue  and 
religion  ;  the  moll  valuable  interefts  among  men.  His  dehgn 
in  it,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  is,  to  Jhcw  what  is  truly  great,  or* 
namental ,  or  ufeful ,  in  life  ;  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  to 
objects  worthy  of  their  regard,  as  rational  immortal  beings ;  to 
give  a  brief  but  comprehenfve ,  account  of  the  certain  and  efa- 
blijhed  means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our  exijlcnce ,  happinefs 
in  the  prefent  and  future Jlates. 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  he  exhibits  under  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  heads,  viz.  1.  Prudence,  or  fuch  a  condudt  with  refpedf 
to  fecular  affairs*  as  is  proper  in  itfelf,  and  fuitable  to  refpediive 
circumftances,  and  naturally  tends  to  make  a  man  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  ufeful  in  fociety.  2.  Knowledge,  or  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  enlargement  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  under- 
ffanding,  memory,  and  imagination.  3.  Virtue ,  or  a  confor¬ 
mity  of  difpofition  and  pradlice  to  re&itude,  in  all  refpedts,  as 
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to  ourfelves,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our  maker.  4.  Revealed 
Religion ,  or  a  due  enquiry  into,  and  proper  regard  to  any  ex- 
prefs  revelation,  which  the  fupreme  Being  may  have  given  to 
mankind. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  in  the  firfl  of  which 
our  author  treats  of  prudence,  and  lays  down  a  feries  of  direc¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  condudt  of  life  in  moft  circumftances 
of  it,  comprehending  what  is  generally  neceffary  for  regulating 
converfation  and  action,  with  feveral  hundreds  of  prudential 
maxims  or  aphorifms,  collected  from  his  own  obfervation,  and 
the  works  of  the  moft  approved  writers. 

In  the  fecond  book  he  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of  what 
makes  another  very  confidcrable  part  of  the  dignity  of  human 
life,  viz.  The  improvement  of  the  mind  by  ufeful  and  orna¬ 
mental  knowledge.  This  book  contains  a  fcheme  of  education 
from  infancy,  in  the  different  branches  of  fcience  ;  a  variety 
of  ufeful  hints,  both  for  parents  and  tutors,  on  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  bringing  thepaffions  and  appetites  of  children  early 
under  proper  difeipline,  and  habituating  them  betimes  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue  ;  with  feveral  excellent  directions 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  ftudy,  and  obfervations  on  the  er¬ 
rors  that  are  generally  committed  in  it.  Mr.  Burgh  likewife 
diiects  the  reader  to  fuch  authors  as  are  proper  to  be  read  on 
the  feveral  different  branches  of  learning. 

In  the  third  book,  our  author  goes  on  to  treat  of  virtue,  and 
as  his  fubject  rifes  in  its  importance,  and  confequently  demands 
a  higher  regard,  he  confiders  it  very  largely ;  deduces  a  fcheme 
of  morality  from  what  he  apprehends  to  be  its  true  foundation ; 
gives  an  account  of  the  divine  intention  in  creating  moral  and 
accountable  beings ;  confiders  the  nature  of  man,  his  prefent 
ftate  of  difeipline,  and  his  obligations  both  in  regard  to  him- 
felf,  his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  creator ;  and  lays  down  a 
great  variety  of  detached  moral  reflections  on  different  fubjects. 

The  fubjedf  of  the  fourth  book  is  revealed  religion.  Our 
author  introduces  it  with  obferving,  that  there  is  nothing  di¬ 
rectly  abfurd  or  contradictory  to  reafon,  in  the  fuppofition  of 
the  poffibility  of  a  revelation  given  from  God,  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  and  improvement  of  mankind  ;  that  a  direct  explicit 
law,  given  by  divine  authority,  is  the  very  thing  which  fuch  a 
fhort-fighted,  and  imperfect  order  of  beings  as  mankind,  were 
peculiarly  in  want  of ;  that  the  guilt  of  wilfuliy  rejecting  or 
oppofing  divine  truth  muft  be  more  or  lefs  attrocious,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  advantages  for  enquiry,  and  fatisfaction  upon  the  fub¬ 
ject,  are  greater  or  lefs ;  that  the  faith,  which  is  acceptable  to 
God,  is  that  rational  reception  of  religious  truth,  which  arife? 
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from  candid  and  diligent  examination,  and  a  due  fiibrniftion 
to  divine  authority;  and  that  no  wife  man  will  think  lightly 
of  a  fcheme  intended,  as  divine  revelation  is*  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  ends  of  republifhing,  with  a  fet  of  authoritative  fandtions, 
the  religion  of  nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  difpute  the  duty 
of  mankind,  and  the  means  for  attaining  their  greateft  happi- 
nefs,  and  for  communicating  to  them  various  important  truths 
not  known  before,  nor  difcoverable  by  human  reafon.  That 
revelation  has  effectually  done  thefe  things  he  endeavours  to 
Ihew,  by  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  it ;  after  which  he  pro~ 
ceeds  to  the  confideration  of  fome  particulars  in  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  fuch  as  the  doCtrine  of  providence,  the  deftruCtion  of 
mankind  by  a  general  deluge,  the  fcripture-account  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  incarnation  of  Chrlfl ,  and  the  refurreCtion  of 
the  body.  He  goes  on  to  offer  fome  confiderations  on  the  cre¬ 
dibility  of  feripture,  and  concludes  his  work  with  a  feries  of 
heads  of  felf-examination  on  the  chief  points,  in  which  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  confifts ;  part  of  this  we  {hall  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  :  it  is  as  follows, 

4  Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foul,  what  thou  art,  and  for 

*  what  created  ?  Doft  thou  habitually  think  of  thyfelf  as  an 
4  Intelligence  capable  of  immortality,  and  brought  into  Being 

*  on  purpofe  for  endlefs  and  inconceivable  happinefs  ?  Does 
4  the  thought  of  an  hereafter  engage  thy  fupreme  attention  ? 
4  Is  eternity  for  ever  in  thy  view  ?  Doft  thou  faithfully  labour, 

*  wifti,  and  pray,  for  the  neceffary  abilities  and  difpofitions  for 

*  adding  up  to  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  the  end  of  thy 
4  creation  ?  Or  doft  thou  trifle  with  what  is  to  thee  of  infi- 
4  nite  importance  ?  Thou  would’ft  not  lurely  buffer  thyfelf  to 
4  be  deceived  out  of  thy  happinefs  ?  Thou  would’ft  not  furely 
4  put  out  the  eye  of  thy  reafon,  and  rufh  headlong  upon  de«- 
4  ftruCtion  ?  Try  thy  prudence  and  fincerity  then,  by  com- 
4  paring  the  diligence  thou  ufeft,  and  the  care  thou'beftoweft, 
4  upon  the  things  thou  knoweft  thyfelf  to  be  fincerely  attached 
4  to,  with  what  thou  think’ft  fufticient  for  fecuring  an  eternity 
4  of  happinefs.  Doft  thou  rife  early,  and  fit  up  late,  to  get  a 
4  wretched  pittance  of  the  perifhing  wealth  of  this  world  l 
4  And  doft  thou  wholly  forget  thou  haft  an  eternity  to  pro- 
4  vide  for  ?  Art  thou  ever  ready,  and  upon  the  catch,  to  feizc 
4  the  empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float  along  the  ftream  of 
4  time  ?  And  doft  thou  let  flip  the  only  opportunity  for  mak- 
4  ing  provifion  for  futurity  ;  the  Opportunity  which,  if  it  once 
4  efcape  thee,  thou  knowreft  a  whole  eternity  will  never  more 
4  bring  back?  Doft  thou  fufpedt  every  perfon,  and  watch 
4  over  every  circumftance,  that  may  any  way  affeft  thy  worldly 
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affairs  ?  And  dofi  thou  take  up  with  any  fecurity,  or  with 
abfolute  Uncertainty,  to  found  thy  profpedf  of  future  happi- 
nefs  upon  ?  Thou  doff  not  count  it  prudence  to  fay  to  thy- 
felt,  riches  .will  flow  in  of  themfelves  ;  I  fhall  of  courfe  rife 
to  a  flation  of  honour.  And  doft:  thou  think  it  wife  to  fay, 
God  is  merciful ;  he  will  not  punifh  my  negledf  of  him,  or 
my  rebellion  againft  him;  tho’  both  fcripture  and reafon fhew 
it  to  be  impoflQble,  that  vice  fliould  in  the  end  be  happy  ?  Or 
doft  thou  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  new  way  to  happinefs  ? 
Doft  thou  propofe  to  out-wit  infinite  wifdoin  ?  Thou  can’ft 
not  furely  think  of  being  happy,  without  being  virtuous  ? 
Thou  can’ft  not  dream  of  a  rational  creature’s  coming  to 
happinefs,  under  the  government  of  a  being  of  infinite  purity, 
while  his  whole  nature  is  depraved  and  polluted  by  vice? — 

4  Doft  thou  then  make  it  thy  fupreme  care  to  perform  thy 
whole  duty,  without  neglecfing  the  leaft  article  of  it,  how¬ 
ever  disagreeable  to  thy  temper  or  turn  of  mind?  and  to  avoid 
every  vice,  every  temptation  to  every  vice,  every  appearance 
of  every  vice,  however  grateful  to.  thy  depraved  difpofition  ? 
Doft  thou  conftantly  watch  over  thyfelf  ?  Doft  thou  fufpedt 
every  other  perfon,  left  his  example  or  influence  mifiead  thee  ? 
Doft  thou  often  and  regularly  meditate  on  thy  ways,  and  ex¬ 
amine  thy  heart  and  thy  life  ?  Doft  thou  perfectly  know  thy 
own  weaknefs  ?  Haft  thou  all  thy  infirmities  engraven  on 
thy  remembrance  ?  Doft  thou  dread  vice  more  than  poverty, 
pain,  or  death  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  reftrairl  every  paftion 
and  appetite  within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of  the  fa¬ 
tal  allurements  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafures  ?  Doft  thou 
indulge  them  fparingly  ?  Doft  thou  enjoy  the  gratifications 
of  fenfe  with  fear  and  trembling?  Art  thou  ever  fufpicious 
of  thy  frail  nature,  on  this  dangerous  fide?— 

4  Doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  confider  thyfelf  as  the  creature  of 
Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a  place,  and  contribute  thy 
{hare  towards  carrying  on  a  fcheme  for  the  happinefs  of 
multitudes  ?  Doft  thou  think  there  is  no  duty  owing  by 
thee,  in  confequence  of  the  honour  and  the  favour  done  thee, 
in  calling  thee  foith  from  thy  original  nothing,  and  giving 
thee  an  opportunity  to  acf  an  illuftrious  part,  and  rife  in  the 
creation  ?  Can’ft  thou  think  of  thyfelf  as  capable  of  knowing, 
fearing,  loving  and  adoring  the  fupreme  Excellence,  and  yet  as 
no  way  obliged  to  any  of  thefe  duties  ?  Does  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  very  capacity  infer  the  necefiity  of  performing 
them  ?  Can’ft  thou  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year 
to  year,  without  ever  railing  a  thought  to  thy  creator  ?  Haft 
thou  no  ambition  to  enoble  thy  mind  with  the  conterfipJa- 
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tion  of  infinite  excellence  ?  Hail  thou  no  defire  to  imitate, 
in  thy  low  fphere,  the  all-perfe<5l  pattern  ?  Dofl  thou  think 
ever  to  go  to  God,  if  thou  dofl  not  love  God  ?  7  he  very 
heathen  will  tell  thee  fuch  a  hope  is  abfurd.  Dofl  thou  think 
thy  creator  will  raife  thee  to  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf  againft 
thy  own  inclination,  and  in  fpite  of  thy  impiety  ?  Should  he 
now  tranfport  thee  to  the  third  heavens,  dofl  thou  imagine 
thou  wouldfl  find  any  enjoyment  there,  with  a  mind  funk  in 
fordid  fenfuality,  deformed  by  vicious  paffions,  and  wholly 
infenfible  of  the  fublime  enjoyments  of  a  flare  altogether  fpi- 
ritual  ?  As  ever  thou  would’fl  come  to  blifs  hereafter,  and 
avoid  utter  deflru&ion,  do  not’ deceive  thyfelf  in  a  matter 
of  infinite  confequence,  and  where  a  miffake  will  be  irreco¬ 
verable.  Thou  knoweff,  that  as  the  tree  falls,  fo  it  will  lie  ; 
that  as  death  leaves  thee,  fo  judgment  will  find  thee;  that 
there  will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thy  favour,  to  make  thee 
fit  for  future  happinefs;  but  that  thou  wilt  of  courfe  be  <jif- 
pofed  of  according  to  what  thou  fhalt  be  found  fit  for ;  that 
thy  future  flate  will  be  what  thou  thyfelf  hafl  made  it.  That 
therefore  to  think  of  paffing  thy  life  in  vice  and  folly,  and 
to  hope  to  be  wafted  to  future  happinefs  upon  the  wings  of 
a  few  lazy  and  ineffectual  wifhes  and  prayers  in  old  age,  or 
on  a  death-bed,  is  to  expect  to  be  rewarded,  not  according 
to  thy  works,  but  to  thy  prefumptuous  hopes,  which  is  in- 
confiflent  both  with  reafen  and  feripture.  It  is  to  think  to 
attain  the  greatefl  of  all  prizes,  without  any  trouble.  Yet 
thou  knowefl,  that  even  the  trifles  of  this  world  are  not  at¬ 
tained  by  wifhes,  but  by  induflry.  It  is  to  imagine,  that 
the  infinitely  wife  governor  of  the  world  will  be  put  off  in  a 
manner  which  no  earthly  fuperior  would  regard,  other  wife  than 
as  the  highefl  infolence.  Set  thyfelf,  therefore,  if  thou  hafl: 
any  thought  in  good  earned  to  difen g^ge  thy  attention  from 
the  vifionary  delufions,  and  fordid  gratifications,  of  the  pre- 
fent  flate,  and  to  fix  thy  affections  on  the  only  object  that 
is  wrorthy  of  them,  or  will  prove  adequate  to  them.  Ac¬ 
quaint  thyfelf  with  his  perfections.  Solace  thyfelf  with  his 
love.  Proflrate  every  power  and  every  faculty  before  him 
in  humble  adoration,  and  felf-annihilation.  Truft  to  him 
(in  well-doing)  for  the  fupply  of  every  want,  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  for  eternity.  Sacrifice  every  favourite 
pafiion,  and  every  craving  appetite,  every  profpect  in  life, 
with  family  and  friends,  and  life  itfelf,  to  his  obedience. 
Never  think  thou  haft  done  enough,  or  caiffft  do  too  much, 
to  gain  his  approbation:  for  if  thou  duff  but  fecuie  that, 
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c  it  will  be  cf  no  confrquence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  and 
s  potentates  on  earth  frown  on  thee.* 

There  being  3  great  variety  of  fubjedfs  treated  of  in  this 
performance,  we  could  not,  without  fwelling  the  article  to  an 
immoderate  length,  give  our  readers  a  regular  abftradf  of  it  5 
and  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  content  ourfelves  with  a 
general  account,  referring  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous 
of  a  farther  acquaintance  with  it,  to  the  work  itfelf,  where  they 
will  find  abundant  fatisfacfion,  and  meet  with  many  juft  and 
interefiing  obfervations  on  fome  of  themoft  important  fubjedis 
that  can  employ  the  thoughts  of  the  human  mind. 


Art.  lx.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Patriarchal  and  Druidical  Re¬ 
ligion ,  Temples,  Szc.  Being  the  fuhjiance  of  fome  letters  to  Sir 
H.  Jacob,  bart .  wherein  the  primeval  inflitution  and  univer- 
fality  of  the  chrifian  fcheme  is  manifefled ;  the  principles  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Druids  are  laid  open ,  and  jhewn  to  correfpond 
entirely  with  each  other ,  and  both  with  the  doctrines  of  chrifti- 
anity  \  the  ear  lief  antiquities  of  the  Britifh  ifands  explained ; 
and  the  fa  a  ed flructures  of  the  Druids,  particularly  thofe  of 
Abiry,  Stonehenge,  &c.  minutely  defcribed.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  in  vindication  of  the  feveral  hieroglyphical figures  de¬ 
fcribed  and  exhibited  in  the  courfe  of  this  treatife.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Cooke,  M.  A.  reCtor  cf  Oldbury  and  Didmarton,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  vicar  of  Ehiord,  in  Wiltfhire,  and  chap r 
lain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  llluftrated  with 
copper-plates.  4 to.  35.  L.  Davis. 

f  |  A  HE  author  having  brought  his  arguments,  that  the  Phe - 
nicians  held  the  patriarchal  religion,  tho’  under  fome  cor¬ 
ruptions;  and  that  they  came  very  early  to  our  ifiands  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tin-trade  ;  fuppofes  they  communicated,  in  courfe 
of  time,  many  of  their  tenets,  which  the  Druids  embraced. 
This  he  confirms  by  an  argument  which  is  too  material  not 
to  be  extradfed,  viz.  That  the  meafures  of  the  druidical 
temples  ftill  left  among  us,  c  are  obferved  to  fall  eafily  and  na- 
f  turally  in  round  and  full  numbers  into  the  fcale  of  the  antient 
‘  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cubits.  Nor  will  they  admit  of  the 
c  ftandard  meafure  of  Greece  or  Rome ,  or  any  weftern  nation, 

4  without  being  divided  and  broken  into  infinite  and  trifling 
f  fra£Hons.? 

Admitting  this  to  be  fact,  it  may  eafily  be  allowed,  that  as 
the  Druids  erected  their  temples  upon  the  Phenician  ftandard, 

they 
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they  might  alfo  have  received  feveral  of  the  religious  tenets  of 
that  people  :  and  if  the  Phenician  tenets  were  patriarchal ,  the 
druidical  religion  might  be,  in  fome  points,  patriarchal  too. 

This  is  the  chief  point  upon  which  the  reft  of  this  author’s 
aflertions  in  the  title-page  depend.  The  correfpondence  of  the 
patriarchal  with  the  chriftian  fyftem  in  fome  points  of  dodrine, 
we  prefume,  will  fcarce  be  denied  ;  but  whether  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  patriarchs  which  referred  to  chriftianity ,  were  ever 
communicated  to  the  Druids  by  the  Phenicians ,  as  well  as  the 
patriarchal  cujloms  they  brought  hither,  cannot  be  fo  readily 
granted. 

The  work  is  well  worth  perufal;  and  the  author,  tho’  poftl- 
bly  he  may  not  have  left  his  pofitions  fully  proved,  has  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  much  to  his  credit. 


Art.  x.  Conclufon  of  the  account  of  Bolingbroke’s  works . 

HAVING,  in  fome  preceding  articles,  given  our  readers 
a  brief  view  of  his  lordfhip’s  eftays,  we  fhall,  in  thisar* * 
tide,  conclude  the  account  of  his  works,  with  that  of  the  fifth 
volume,  which  confifts  of  fragments  or  minutes  of  eftays.  In 
thefe  there  is  no  regular  train  of  thought  carried  on,  and  tho’ 
his  lordfhip  ftarts  a  great  variety  of  fubjeds,  yet  very  few,  if 
any  of  them,  are  treated  with  accuracy  or  precifion.  We 
fhall,  however,  run  over  them  briefly,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  lie. 

The  firft  fragment  contains  fome  obfervations  on  Dr.  Cud - 
work's  treatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality, 
which  his  lordfhip  finds  great  fault  with,  and  tells  us,  that 
there  are  no  luch  eternal  abftrad  ideas,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
fupreme  mind,  as  the  dodor  and  others  fuppofe ;  and  that  all 
the  incorporeal  fubftances,  with  the  verities  clinging  like  ivy 
about  them,  that  have  been  faid  to  exift  eternally  and  indepen* 
dently,  neither  exift,  or  ever  did  exift,  out  of  the  imaginations 
of  metaphyficians,  thofe  fruitful  nurferies  of  phantaftic  fcience. 

‘  Should  any  one  afk,’  fays  he,  ‘  like  Cud  worthy  at  what 
1  time  it  was  not  yet  adually  true,  that  a  triangle  has  three 

*  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  or  when  it  began  to  be 
*  true,  that  twice  four  are  eight  ?  It  would  be  a  full  and  fuffi- 
4  cient  anfwer  to  fay,  that  the  time  when  neither  thefe  truths, 
*  nor  the  ideas  from  a  companion  of  which  they  refult,  did 
c  exift,  was  that  wherein  God  had  not  yet  created  any  intd- 
c  ligence  whofe  manner  of  knowing  was  by  the  intervention 
c  of  ideas,  and  that  thefe  ideas  began  to  exift  when  fuch  in- 

G  4  ‘  tell  i  gent 
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‘  telligent  beings  were  atSbually  created.  There  never  was  a 
4  time  when  two  and  two  were  unequal  to  four:  but  there  was? 
c  we  may  conceive,  a  time  when  their  equality  did  not  exift, 
s  becaufe  no  numeral  things  exifted,  nor  any  mind  to  com- 
1  pare  them,  except  the  fupreme  mind  ;  which  being  aflumed 
c  not  to  know  by  the  help  of  ideas,  can  no  more  be  faid  to 
1  compare  than  to  perceive  them,  or  to  perform  any  opera- 

*  lions  about  them.  If  he  who  made  this  anfwer  was  prefled 
4  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  confequences  of  it,  he  would 
4  have  at  leaft  the  advantage  of  retorting  arguments  drawn 
4  from  the  confequences  of  the  other  hypothecs,  and  of  fhew- 
4  ing  that  he,  and  thofe  learned  divines  he  oppofed,  were  in  a 
4  cafe  very  common  to  theifts  and  atheills  in  their  difputes. 

4  He  had  difficulties  in  his  way :  they  had  abfurdities  in  theirs. 

4  He  would  own  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  knowledge 

*  independently  of  ideas ;  but  he  would  dernonflrate  the  ab- 
4  furdity  of  maintaining,  that  knowledge  in  God  is  dependent 
4  on  ideas,  and  thefe  ideas  independent  on  him.  He  would 
4  have  the  further  advantage  of  flopping  his  enquiries  where 
4  the  means  of  knowledge  flop  j  of  confeffing  his  ignorance, 

4  and  of  preferving  that  awful  refpeCt  for  the  fupreme  Being 
4  which  divines  are  apt,  above  all  other  men,  tolofe,  by  rea- 
4  foning  about  his  nature  and  his  attributes,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
4  viaence,  in  a  flile  and  manner  that  no  other  theifl  prefumes 
4  to  ufe,  and  to  which  they  have  no  better  pretence  than  that 
4  which  the  taylor  gives  them,  by  making  gowns  for  them  and 
4  coats  for  every  one  elfe. 

4  Were  men,  even  they  who  afFeCt  to  examine  like  philo- 
4  fophers,  and  to  invefligate  truth  in  all  the  recedes  of  it,  lefs 
4  ignorant  of  that  which  is  nearefl  to  them,  of  themfelves,  and 
4  lefs  liable  to  be  blinded  by  their  affections  and  paffions,  by 
4  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  determining  influence  of  felf-in- 

*  terefl,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  as  it  is,  to  impole  fuch  high 
4  opinions  of  the  human,  and  fuch  low  opinions  of  the  di- 
4  vine  nature.  In  attempting  the  firff,  metaphyficians  and 
4  divines  run  the  rifk  of  having;  the  confcious  knowledge  of 
4  every  man  oppofed  to  them ;  for  every  man  knows,  or  may 
4  know,  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  his  means  of 
4  knowledge,  are  not  fuch  as  they  would  perfuade  him  that 
4  they  are.  Everyman  has  reafon  to  fufpedt,  from  the  natural 
4  im perfections,  from  the  accidental  infirmities,  from  the  fen- 
4  Able  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  that  which  thinks  in 
4  him,  and  from  its  apparent  dependance  on  the  body,  that 
4  his  foul,  whatever  it  be,  has  no  affinity  with  the  all-perfeCt 
4  Being.  To  maintain,  therefore,  an  opinion  of  this  affinity, 

"  -  J  4  the 
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f  the  fame  perfons  have  recourfe  to  another  method,  from 
4  man,  whom  we  can  fee,  to  God,  whom  we  cannot  fee ; 

4  from  man,  of  whom  we  have  intuitive,  to  God,  of  whom 
c  we  have  demonftrative  knowledge  alone ;  and  which  goes 
c  little  farther  than  a  certainty  of  his  exigence,  and  of  his  in- 
4  finite  power  and  wifdom,  but  not  fo  far  as  to  reach  his  man- 
4  ner  of  exifting,  or  his  manner  of  knowing.  The  knowledge 
4  of  men  is  confined  to  ideas.  They  cannot  raife  it  higher 
4  in  imagination,  in  their  own,  nor  in  that  of  other  men. 

4  They -try,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  divine  knowledge  to  their 
4  own  low  level,  and,  as  ftrange  as  it  is,  it  is  true  that  they 

*  fucceed. 

4  Let  them  not  fucceed  with  you  and  me.  This  world, 

4  which  is  the  fcene  of  our  adtion,  is  the  fcene  of  our  know- 
4  ledge:  we  can  derive  none  that  is  real  from  any  other,  what- 
4  ever  intellectual  worlds  we  may  imagine.  Let  us  confider 
f  then  how  it  is  conftituted,  in  what  relations  we  fland,  to 
4  what  ends  we  £re  ..directed.  Let  us  truft  to  pure  intelledt  a 
4  little  lefs  than  we  are  advifed  to  do,  and  to  our  fenfes  a  little 
4  more.  When  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  infor- 
4  mations  we  receive  from  thefe,  and  have  reafoned  a  pofteriori> 

4  from  the  works  to  the  will  of  God,  from  the  conflitution  of 
4  the  fyftem  wherein  we  are  placed  by  him,  to  our  intereft 
4  and  duty  in  it,  we  fhall  hav.e  laid  the  foundations  of  mo- 
4  ralityon  a  rock,  infteadof  laying  them  on  the  moving  fands,  or 
4  the  hollow  ground,  that  metaphyfics  point  out  to  us.  Thus 

*  we  fhall  know,  as  God  defigned  we  fhould  know,  and  pur- 
4  fue,  as  far  as  our  part  extends,  the  plan  of  infinite  wifdom. 
4  Inftead  of  amufing  ourfelves  vainly  with  a  falfe  fublime,  let 
c  us  keep  foberly  within  the  bounds  of  our  nature  j  let  us  rea- 
4  fon  cautioufiy,  pronounce  modeftly,  pradtife  fincerely,  and 
4  hope  humbly.  To  do  this,  is  to  be  wife  and  good  ;  and  to 
4  be  wife  and  good,  is  better  far  than  to  be  a  philofopher,  a 
4  metaphyfician,  or  even  a  divine.’ 

His  lordfhip  goes  on  to  fhew,  how  abfurd  and  inconfiftent 
the  notions  of  thofe  are,  who  fet  the  principles  of  morality  out 
of  our  fight  and  their  own  too,  by  afibming  them  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  eternal  natures,  independent  on  the  will  of  God  ; 
of  thofe  who  lay  thefe  principles  as  low  as  the  level  of  human 
policy,  by  afiuming  them  to  be  nominal  natures,  dependent 
on  the  will  of  man ;  of  thofe  who  infift,  that  God  wills  we 
fhould  follow,  in  our  moral  conduit,  the  fame  eternal  rule 
which  he  follows  himfelf  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe; 
and  of  thofe  who  affirgi?  that,  far  from  having  any  rule  at  all, 
every  thing  is  indifferent  in  its  nature,  and  man  by  nature  a 

law- 
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lawlefs  favage.  After  cenfuring  thefe  extremes,  he  proceeds  to 
enquire  a  little  more  particularly,  what  the  truth  is  which  lies 
between  them,  how  the  laws  of  nature  unfold  themlelves  to 
the  human  undemanding,  how  felf-love  leads  to  fociability, 
and  the  mod  confined  principle  extends  itfelf  to  be  that  which 
connects  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

All,  we  are  told,  that  can  be  faid  concerning  natural  law,  to 
any  real  and  ufeful  purpofe,  is  extremely  plain,  and  lies  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs,  tho’  many  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  many  difputes  have  arifen,  about  it ;  whilft  men  have 
been,  as  authors  are  commonly,  much  more  intent  to  {hew 
their  learning  or  acutenefs,  than  to  fet  their  fubjedt  in  a  clear 
and  fufficient  light.  There  is  a  fort  of  genealogy  of  law,  his 
lordfhip  obferves,  in  which  nature  begets  natural  law  ;  natural 
law,  fociability ;  fociability,  union  of  focieties  by  confent  j 
and  this  union  by  confent,  the  obligation  of  civil  laws. 

4  When  I  make  fociability  the  daughter  of  natural  law/  fays 
he,  4  and  the  grand-daughter  of  nature,  I  mean  plainly  this  : 
4  Self-love,  the  original  fpring  of  human  adtions,  diredts  us 
4  neceflarily  to  fociability.  The  fame  determination  of  na- 
4  ture  appears  in  other  animals.  They  all  herd  with  thofe  of 

*  their  own  fpecies,  with  whom  they  fympathize  more ;  whofe 
4  language,  perhaps,  whether  it  confifts  in  figns  or  founds, 
4  they  underhand  better ;  and  from  whom,  if  individuals  do 
4  not  receive  much  good,  they  may  have  lefs  evil  to  apprehend. 
4  This  inftindt  operates,  at  lead,  as  ftrongly  in  man.  I  fhall 

*  not  contradidf  what  Tully  fays  in  his  offices,  that  if  we  were 
4  not  fociable  propter  Jiecejfitate?n  vit*e,  on  account  of  our  mu- 

*  tual  wants,  if  they  were  all  fupplied  by  Providence,  and 
4  without  any  human  help,  quafi  virgula  dtvina ,  yet  {fill  we 
4  fhould  fly  abfolute  folitude,  and  feek  human  converfation.  I 
4  believe  we  fhould.  But  even  in  this  imaginary  cafe,  felf- 

*  love  would  be  the  determining  principle  {fill.  That  friend- 
4  ihips  may  be  formed  and  maintained,  without  any  confi- 

*  deration  of  utility,  I  agree.  There  is  a  fort  of  intellectual 
4  fympathy,  better  felt  than  exprefied,  in  characters  by  which 

*  particular  men  are  fometimes  united  fooner,  and  more  inti- 
‘  mately,  than  they  could  be  by  mere  efteem,  by  expectation 

*  of  good  offices,  or  even  by  gratitude.  I  know  not,  to  fay 

*  it  by  the  way,  whether  there  is  not  a  fort  of  corporeal  fym- 
4  pathy  too,  without  the  fuppofition  of  which,  it  is  impoffible 
4  to  account  for  the  ftrong  attachments  which  fomemen  have 
4  had  for  the  leafl:  tempting,  and  in  all  refpects  the  leaft  de- 
4  ferving  women;  and  fome  women  for  the  leaft  tempting  and 

*  leaft  deferving  men. 


4  But 
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*  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  general  fociability.  To  account 
4  for  that,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to  occult  qualities,  In- 
4  ftindt  leads  us  to  it,  by  a  fenfe  of  pleafure :  and  reafon,  that 
4  recalling  the  paft,  forefees  the  future,  confirms  us  in  it,  by  a 
4  fenfe  of  happinefs.  Inftindf  is  an  inferior  principle,  andfuf- 
4  ficient  for  the  inferior  ends  to  which  other  animals  are  di- 
4  redfed.  Reafon  is  a  fuperior  principle,  and  fufEcient  for  the 
4  fuperior  ends  to  which  mankind  is  directed.  The  neceflities, 

4  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  every  agreeable  fenfation,  are 
4  the  objects  of  both.  But  happinefs  is  a  continued  enjoyment 
4  of  thefe,  and  that  is  an  objedl  proportioned  to  reafon  alone. 

4  Neither  is  obtained  out  of  fociety ;  and  fociability  therefore 
4  is  the  foundation  of  human  happinefs.  Society  cannot  be 
4  maintained  without  benevolence,  juftice,  and  the  other  mo- 
4  ral  virtues.  Thefe  virtues  therefore  are  the  foundation  of 
4  fociety  :  and  thus  men  are  led,  by  a  chain  of  necefiary  con- 
4  fequences,  from  the  inftindfive  to  the  rational  law  of  nature, 

4  if  I  may  fpeak  fo.  Self-love  operates  in  all  thefe  ftages. 

4  We  love  ourfelves,  we  love  our  families,  we  love  the  par- 
4  ticular  focieties  to  which  we  belong,  and  our  benevolence 
4  extends  at  laft  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Like  fo  many 
4  different  vortices,  the  center  of  them  all  is  felf-love,  and  that 
4  which  is  the  molt  diftant  from  it  is  the  weakeft. 

4  This  will  appear  to  be  in  fadf  the  true  conftitution  of  hu- 
4  man  nature,  It  is  the  intelligible  plan  of  Divine  Wifdom. 

4  Man  is  able  to  underftand  it,  and  may  be  induced  to  follow 
4  it,  by  the  double  motive  of  intereft  and  duty.  As  to  the 
4  firft,  real  utility  and  right  reafon  coincide.  As  to  the  laff, 

4  fince  the  author  of  our  nature  has  determined  us  irrefiftibly 
4  to  defire  our  own  happinefs,  and  fince  he  has  conftituted  us 
4  fo,  that  private  good  depends  on  the  public,  and  the  happi- 
4  nefs  of  every  individual  on  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  the 
4  pradtice  of  all  the  focial  virtues  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  and 
4  made  fuch  by  the  will  of  God  ;  who,  having  determined  the  * 
4  end,  and  proportioned  the  means,  has  willed  that  we  (hould 
*  purfue  one  by  the  other.  To  think  thus,  is  to  think  rea- 
4  fonably  of  man,  and  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
4  humbly  and  reverently  of  the  fupreme  Being/ 

His  lordfhip  obferves  farther  on  this  fubjedf,  that  the  divine 
inftitution  of  the  law  of  nature  reds  on  fuller  and  more  con¬ 
vincing  proofs,  both  external  and  internal,  than  any  that  have 
been  found,  or  could  be  given,  of  the  divine  inftitution  of 
chriftianity.  The  latter,  he  allows,  has  all  thofe  which  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  allowed 
it  to  have :  but  the  manner  in  which  the  former  has  been  re¬ 
vealed 
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vealed  to  mankind,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  admitted,  he 
thinks,  of  proofs  of  both  kinds,  much  more  evident,  and  much 
more  proportioned  to  the  human  underflanding. 

Natural  religion  being  founded  on  human  nature,  the  work 
of  God,  and  on  the  neceffary  conditions  of  human  happinefs, 
which  are  impofed  by  the  whole  fyHem  of  it,  every  man,  we 
are  told5,  who  receives  the  law  of  nature,  receives  it  on  his 
own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority  of  other  men,  known 
or  unknown,  and  in  their  natural  Hate  as  fallible  as  himfelf. 
The  revelation  is  not  communicated  to  him  only  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  hiflory,  it  is  a  perpetual,  a  Handing  revelation,  always 
made,  always  making,  and  as  prefent  in  thefe  days  as  in  the 
days  of  Adam ,  to  all  his  offspring.  So  that  the  external  proofs 
of  the  divine  infiitution  of  the  law  of  nature,  his  lordfhip 
thinks,  are  conclufive  to  every  theift :  as  to  the  internal,  he 
proceeds  to  examine  them,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
proofs  that  are  contained  in,  or  deduced  from,  the  fcriptures, 
to  {hew  their  divine  original.  And  here  we  are  told,  that  na¬ 
tural  law  is  founded  in  reafon,  which  every  creature  that  has 
it  may  exercife,-  that  chriltianity  is  founded  in  faith,  and  that 
faith  proceeds  from  grace. 

c  He  who  has  not  faith,’  fays  his  lordfhip,  c  cannot  fulfil  a 
‘  law  that  confifls  at  lealh  as  much  in  believing  as  in  pradlifing: 
‘  and  whether  he  {hall  have  grace  or  no,  does  not  depend  on 
c  him.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  internal  proofs  of 
i  the  two  laws  Hands  in  one  refpedf.  The  contents  of  the 

*  lav/  of  nature  are  objedfs  of  fuch  a  certainty,  as  the  author 

*  of  nature  alone  can  communicate.  The  contents  of  the 

*  whole  chrifiian  fyffem,  laid  down  in  our  fcriptures,  are  ob- 

*  jeTs  of  fuch  a  probability  as  may  force  affent  very  reafon- 

*  ably  in  this  cafe,  without  doubt ;  altho’  a  concurrence  of 
«  various  circumfiances,  improved  by  the  credulity  of  fome 
c  men,  and  the  artifice  of  others,  has  forced  this  affent  in  cafes 
4  not  very  difiimilar,  and  wherein  it  would  have  been  more 
c  reafonably  with-held.  The  difference  here  Hated,  between 
c  the  manifeflations  of  the  will  of  God  to  man  in  the  law  of 
c  nature,  and  in  every  other  lav/,  is  fo  true,  that  every  other 
c  law  is  controuled  by  it,  and  could  not  pafs  for  the  law  of 
c  God,  if  it  was  feen  to  be  repugnant  to  the  former.’ 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  the  law  of 
nature,  it  is  faid,  is  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  which  renders 
it  intelligible  in  all  times  and  all  places  alike,  and  proportions 
it  to  the  meaneff  underffanding.  The  firfi  principles  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion,  his  lordfhip  thinks,  are  fo  fimple  and  plain,  that 
they  want  neither  paraphrafe  npr  commentary  to  be  fuffkiently 
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tmdeiHood;  whereas  the  very  firfl  principles  of  chri  Hi  an  re¬ 
ligion,  concerning  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man,  are  fo  veiled 
in  myftery  of  language,  that  without  a  comment,  or  with  one, 
and  even  with  that  of  St.  Paul ,  they  give  us  no  clear  and  dif- 
tinCl  ideas,  nor  any  thing  more  than  forms  of  fpeech  and  words 
to  pronounce. 

After  mentioning  fome  other  internal  proofs  of  theTivirle 
original  of  the  law  of  nature,  he  goes  on  to  fliew  briefly,  how 
it  has  been  blended,  notwithHanding  its  plainnefs,  importance, 
and  confiftency,  with  many  abfurd  and  contradictory  laws,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  by  legiflators  who  publifhed  them, 
fometimes  in  their  own  names,  and  fometimes  in  the  name  of 
God ;  as  well  as  with  cufloms  of  the  fame  kind,  which,  if 
they  arofe  independent  on  laws,  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 
He  then  makes  fome  obfervations  on  the  fever al  hypothefes 
that  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  for  the  nature  of  it,  and  for  the  motives  to  it ;  all  of 
which,  he  fays,  have  fome  degree  of  probability,  and  might 
have  fome  (hare  in  framing  thofe  political  congregations,  by 
which  mankind  has  been  divided  into  diflinCt  nations,  and  the 
great  commonwealth,  as  the  Stcicians  called  it,  not  improper¬ 
ly,  into  diHinCt  Hates ;  but  no  one  of  them  mull  pafs  for  uni- 
verfal,  nor  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  the  work  alone.  The 
foundations  of  civil  or  political  focieties  in  general,  he  ima¬ 
gines,  were  laid  by  nature,  tho’  they  are  the  creatures  of  art ; 
focieties  were  begun  by  inHinCh,  and  improved  by  experience; 
they  were  difturbed  early,  perhaps  as  foon  as  they  were  formed, 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  by  the  paflions  of  men : 
and  they  have  been  maintained  ever  fince,  in  oppofition  to 
them,  very  imperfectly  and  under  great  viciflitudes,  by  human 
reafon,  which  is  exercifed  in  particular  fyftems  of  law,  for 
particular  Hates,  in  leagues  and  covenants  between  Hate  and 
Hate,  and  in  tacit  agreements,  that  conflitute  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  law  of  nations.  The  firfl  focieties  of  men, 
according  to  his  lordfhip,  were  thofe  of  families,  formed  by 
nature,  and  governed  by  natural  law ;  and  the  fecond,  thole 
of  kingdoms  and  Hates :  hear  what  he  fays, 

4  Neighbourhood,  an  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  and,  in  a 
4  word,  mutual  conveniency,  might  give  a  beginning,  by  the 
4  union  of  independent  families  under  compacts  and  covenants, 
4  to  civil  focieties :  but  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  artificial  or 
4  political  unions  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  cannot 
4  fuppofe  that  all  the  members  of  every  family  lived  in  a  Hate 
4  of  uninterrupted  concord.  There  was  a  quarrel,  and  one 
4  brother  affaffinate'd  another,  even  in  the  family  of  the  dr  ft 

4  man. 
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4  man.  But  ftill  in  focieties,  as  confined  as  thefe,  the  father’s 
4  eye  was  over  the  whole  community ;  paternal  authority,  not 
4  the  royal  fatherhood  of  that  ridiculous  writer  Filmer ,  was 
4  always  ready  to  interpofe,  and  the  remedy  of  feparation  was 

*  always  at  hand,  when  every  other  failed.  The  ftate  of  man- 

*  kind  altered  extremely,  when  families  had  been  long  fepa- 
4  rated,’  whatever  the  caufe  of  feparation  was ;  and  when  the 
4  natural  bands  were  not  only  loofened,  but  loft  and  forgot 
4  in  the  courfe  of  generations ;  when  there  was  no  longer  any 
4  regard  to  one  common  anceftor  ;  when  there  was  no  autho- 
4  rity  to  interpofe  between  different  people,  or  to  influence  and 
4  direct  their  condudt,  as  paternal  authority  had  done,  where 
4  different  members  of  the  fame  family  were  alone  concerned  % 
4  then  mutual  injuries  became  more  frequent,  and  their  confe- 
4  quences  more  fatal. 

4  As  faff:  as  the  diftribution  of  mankind  into  families,  and 
4  as  paternal  government  ceafed,  men  went  out  of  a  natural 
4  into  a  political  ftate.  The  former  was  fo  little  what  it  has 
4  been  reprefented,  a  ftate  of  individuality,  that  individuality 
4  could  never  be  properly  afcribed  to  creatures  born  in  fociety, 
4  and  members  of  it  as  foon  as  born.  Individuality  belongs 
4  to  communities,  not  to  perfons.  Families  might  be  con- 
4  ceived  as  individuals,  tho’  not  men,  in  the  ftate  of  nature ; 
4  and  civil  focieties  much  more  fo  in  the  political  ftate.  The 
4  reafon  is  plain.  We  have  a  natural  fociability,  that  is,  we 
4  are  determined  by  felf-love  to  feek  our  pleafure  and  our  uti- 
4  lity  in  fociety,  as  it  has  been  faid  ;  but  when  thefe  ends  are 
4  once  fufticiently  anfwered,  natural  fociability  declines,  and 
4  natural  infociability  commences.  The  influence  of  felf-love 
4  reaches  no  farther.  Societies  become  in  all  refpedts  indi- 
4  viduals,  that  is,  they  have  no  regard  to  others,  except  re^ 
4  latively  to  themfelves  and  felf-love,  that  promoted  union 
4  among  men,  promotes  difeord  among  them.  Like  the  phi- 
4  lofpher  of  Malmjbury  s  wild  men,  they  a£t  as  if  they  had  a 
4  right  to  all  they  can  acquire  by  fraud  or  force  :  and  a  ftate 
4  of  war,  fo  far  from  being  the  caufe,  has  been  the  effedF  of 
4  forming  diftindt  focieties*,  tho*  by  the  general  plan  of  na- 
4  ture  the  propagation  of  mankind  makes  it  neceffary  to  form 
4  them.  Such  is  our  inconfiftency,  fuch  are  the  contradictions 
4  that  unite  in  the  human  character. 

4  Hobbes  and  Cumberland ,  in  oppofition  to  him,  have  faid 
4  much  about  the  focieties  of  ants  and  bees.  I  fhall  compare 
4  them  with  thofe  of  men  no  further  than  the  comparison  is 
4  appofite  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  The  bees  then,  for  it  will 

*  be  enough  to  fpeak  of  one  fpecies,  and  the  compar.ifon  will 

4  hold 
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*  hold  beft  with  that  of  which  we  have  moft  experience;  the 
4  bees,  I  fay,  co-operate  vifibly  to  one  end,  the  general  good  of 

*  their  refpecftive  communities,  not  by  choice,  nor  compa<ft, 
4  moft  probably,  nor  by  authority  neither,  for  their  monarchs 
4  have  no  ftings  to  punifti  the  difobedient  or  the  lazy  ;  but  by 
4  one  invariable  and  conftant  diredtion,  that  of  inftincft.  If  rea- 
4  fon  could  fupply  the  place  of  inftindt,  be  always  at  hand,  and 
4  determine  with  as  much  force,  men  might  be  as  good  citizens 
4  as  bees.  But  the  rational  creatures  negledt  their  reafon,  or  de- 
4  grade  her,  in  the  intelledlual  cetonomy,  and  make  her  the  vile 
4  inftrument  of  their  appetites  and  paflions.  This  is  fo  much 

*  the  cafe,  that  men  would  have  been  what  Hobbes  afliimes 
4  that  they  were,  if  the  Divine  Wifdom  had  not  conftituted 
4  them  fo,  that  they  are,  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world, 
4  members  of  focieties  which  are  formed  by  inftindf  and  im- 
4  proved  by  reafon.  What  reafon  cannot  do  by  herfelf,  fhe 

*  does  in  fome  degree  by  the  adventitious  helps  which  expe- 
4  rience  enables  her  to  acquire,  by  orders  and  rules  of  govern- 

*  ment  which  every  man  concurs  to  maintain ;  becaufe  every 
4  man  is  willing  to  controul  the  paflions  and  reftrain  the  ex~ 
4  cefles  of  others,  whatever  indulgence  he  has  for  his  own. 
4  I  faid,  in  fome  degree ;  for  even  with  thefe  adventitious 

*  helps,  reafon  preferves  human  focieties  unequally,  and  by  a 
4  perpetual  conflict  :  whereas  inftindi  preferves  thofe  of  bees 
4  in  one  uniform  tenor,  and  without  any  conflict  at  all.  The 
4  paflions  rebel  againft  reafon ;  but  inftindt  is  reafon  and 
4  paflion  both.  . 

4  Thus  bees  live  with  bees  in  their  feveral  hives,  and  have 
4  much  advantage  over  men  in  domeftic  life.  But  their  fo- 
4  ciability  goes  no  further.  Whenever  any  of  thefe  families, 
4  for  to  fuch  they  may  be  compared,  tranfmigrate  or  fend  out 
4  colonies  to  feek  new  habitations,  cruel  wars  enfue,  if  you 
4  will  take  the  wrord  of  Virgil,  as  good  a  naturalift  at  leaft  as 
4  Homer,  for  it.  I  have  read  fomewhere  that  Origen  thought 
4  God  had  thus  determined  them,  to  fet  an  example  of  mak- 
4  ing  war  to  men.  I  had  rather  believe  the  father  mifunder- 
4  ftood,  or  belied;  and  afliime,  that ' the  fame  inftindl  go- 
4  verns  thefe  animals  no  longer,  wThen  they  forfake  the  hives  ; 
4  fo  that  their  own  ferocity,  or  that  of  their  kings,  carries  them 
4  to  all  the  excefles  of  unfociability.  Every  king  is  a  Joftah , 
4  or  an  Atlila,  and  under  his  command 

corpora  hello 

Objeciar.ty  pulchramque  petunt  per  vvlnera  mortem. 

4  As 
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4  As  long  as  he  lives,  there  is  no  compofition,  no  peace,  no 
4  truce  to  be  had.  They  fight  ufque  ad  inter necionem.  As 

*  Toon  as  he  falls,  they  plunder  their  common  hive,  and  the 

*  family  or  little  ftate  is  diflolved. 

,Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  eft, 
jlmijfo,  rupere  fde?n,  conjjruflaque  mellci 
Diripuere  ipftf,  et  crates  Jolvere  favorum* 

4  It  is  not  quite  the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  mankind.  Their 
4  families  or  herds,  and  the  colonies  they  fend  out,  unite  fome- 
4  times  for  mutual  utility  with  others,  as  I  have  hinted.  Rea- 
4  fon,  which  had  co-opefated  with  inftintft  before,  takes  the 
4  place  of  it  now.  They  coalite  amicably  by  covenants  ;  they 
4  make  laws  by  common  confent,  and  from  being  members  of 
4  a  natural,  they  become  fuch  of  a  political  fociety.  It  feems 
4  however,  that  thefe  political  focieties  have  been  more  fre- 
4  quently  formed  by  compofitions  after  wars,  by  a  forced  fub- 
4  million  to  the  law  of  conquerors,  and  by  aflociations  made 
4  to  prevent  conqueft.  We  eafily  conceive,  that  the  infocia- 
4  bility  of  families  made  the  ftrongeft  invade  the  weakeft,  and 
4  the  weakeft  unite  againffc  the  ftrongeft.  When  larger  com- 
4  munities  were  thus  formed,  the  fame  infociability,  and  there- 
4  fore  the  fame  policy,  continued ;  fo  that  fear  may  be  faid  to 
4  have  been  a  principal  inducement  in  this  manner  to  man- 
4  kind,  not  to  form  focieties,  as  it  has  been  underftood,  but 
4  to  fubmit  to  civil  governments 

4  Communities,  formed  by  the  union  of  different  families, 

4  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  any  particular  families, 

4  but  they  were  compofed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  of  members 
4  unconnected  by  confanguinity,  or  the  habit  of  living  toge- 
4  ther,  and  connected  only  by  accidental  circumftances,  and 
4  the  tye  of  covenants.  Thefe  circumftances,  or  the  difpofi- 
4  tions  they  had  produced,  might  alter  ;  and  the  tye  of  cove- 
4  nants,  without  a  fupreme  power  to  enforce  the  obfervation 
4  of  them,  could  not  hold.  Paternal  authority,  therefore?, 
4  which  had  been  fufficient  to  maintain,  in  fome  degree,  peace 
4  and  good  order  in  focieties  compofed  of  a  few,  and  thofefew 
4  members  of  the  fame  family  as  well  as  of  the  fame  fociety, 
4  might  be  infufticient,  on  both  thefe  accounts,  to  maintain  the 
4  fame  degree  of  peace  and  good  order  in  communities  more 
4  numerous,  and  incorporated  rather  by  art,  or  by  force,  than 
4  by  nature.  Thus  it  became  necefiary  to  eftablifh  a  power 
4  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fathers  of  families,  and  as  faft  as  men 
4  went  out  of  the  ftate  of  nature,  to  fubftitute  artificial  to  na- 
4  tural  government.  This  was  not  done  all  at  once,  I  fup- 

7  4  pole. 
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c  pofe,  nor  every  where  in  the  fame  manner :  but  it  Teems 

*  moft  probable,  that  thefe  governments  were  in  general  mo- 
€  narchical.  I  know  that  Tome  writers  have  thought  other- 

/  O 

€  wife ;  but  they  have  no  more  right  to  affirm  than  I  have, 

*  who  am  far  from  affirming.  We  mud  all  guefs,  and  pro- 
<  babilities  muft  be  weighed.  It  has  been  faid,  (Puff.  1.  vii. 
c  c.  5.)  that  when  men ,  who  were  in  a  ft  ate  of  natural freedom , 
‘  and  natural  equality ,  refolved  by  co?n?non  confent  to  fubmit  them- 

*  felves  to  civil  government ,  they  chofe  the  Democratical  form ,  in 
c  order  to  keep  this  government  in  their  own  hands  j  and  that  the 

*  fathers  of  families,  who  had  been  ufed  to  independency ,  iriujl  have 
c  concurred  in  the  fa?ne  choice .  Now  the  very  reverfe  of  this 

*  Teems  mare  probable  to  me.  The  fathers  of  families,  who 
c  could  not  all  be  kings  upon  this  change,  would  have  pre- 

*  ferred  Ariftocracy  to  Democracy ,  and  the  multitude  would 
c  have  preferred  monarchy  to  both.  The  former  would  have 
‘  been  defirous  to  retain  Tome  imao;e  of  their  antient  autho- 

*  rity,  and  the  latter  would  have  Hided  into  a  form  of  govern- 
c  ment  that  refembled  the  paternal,  to  which  they  had  been 
6  accuftomed,  much  more  eafily  than  they  would  have  confti- 

*  tutea  one  entirely  new ;  and  the  nature  of  which,  for  want 
c  of  experience,  would  not  have  been  very  obvious  to  their 
c  apprehenfion.  This  eafy  tranfition,  from  paternal  govern- 
c  ment  to  monarchical,  Teems  to  have  been  very  well  under- 

*  flood  by  Lycurgus ,  who,  when  he  was  advifed  to  eftablifh 

*  a  popular  government  in  Spa?'ta ,  bid  his  advifer  try  in  the 
c  firft  place  to  eftablifh  Democracy  in  his  own  family.  One 
4  may  conceive  equally  well  how  monarchy  changed,  by  the 
c  abufe  of  power,  into  Ariftocracy  or  Democracy  \  and  how 

*  thefe  changed,  by  the  ufurpation  of  power,  into  monarchy. 
4  But  the  moft  antient  traditions,  and  the  authority  of  antient 

*  writers,  I  think,  concur  in  eftablifhing  this  matter  of  fadf, 

*  that  monarchy,  I  do  not  fay  ablolute  monarchy,  nor  tyranny, 
c  was  the  firft  form  of  civil  government.  There  are  many 
f  paflages  to  this  purpofe  that  might  be  colledled,  if  it  was 

*  worth  my  while/ 

His  Iordfhip  is  at  great  pains  to  fhew,  that  political  Tocie- 
ties  grew  out  of  natural,  and  that  civil  governments  were 
formed  not  by  the  concurrence  of  individuals,  but  by  the  afio- 
ciations  of  families.  This  diftin&ion  he  thinks  the  more  ne- 
ceftary  to  inculcate,  becaufe  for  want  of  making  it,  and  by 
reprefenting  mankind  to  themfelves  like  a  number  of  lavage 
individuals,  out  of  all  Tociety,  in  their  natural  ftate,  ijiftead  of 
confidering  them  as  members  of  families  from  their  birth,  our 
beft  writers,  it  is  laid,  even  Mr.  Hooke r,  and  much  more  Mr. 
Vol.  XI.  H  Locke , 
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Locke^  have  reafoned  both  inconfidently,  and  on  a  falfe  foun¬ 
dation.  Inconfidently,  becaufe  they  lometimes  acknowledge 
paternal  government  to  have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reaforl 
about  the  inditution  of  civil,  as  if  men  had  been  then  fird  af- 
fembled  in  any  kind  of  fociety,  or  had  been  fubjech  to  any 
kind  of  rule:  for  to  fay  that  the  law  of  nature  was  of  itfelf 
fuch  a  rule,  and  that  every  one  of  thefe  independent  inhabit 
tants  of  the  earth  did,  or  might,  exercife  judice  for  himfelf  and 
others  who  violated  this  law,  was  language,  we  are  told,  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Locke ,  and  unneceffary  to  his  fydem  j  tho’  it 
is  the  language  of  his  fecond  chapter  in  his  fecond  book  of  ci¬ 
vil  government.  Falfely,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  demondrate  that 
mankind  never  was  in  fuch  a  ffate  of  nature  as  theie  authors 
generally,  the  bed  and  the  word,  have  aflumed,  by  demon- 
drating  that  the  generations  of  men  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  fuch  a  ffate. 

After  feveral  reflections  on  what  Mr.  Locke  has  faid  in  re¬ 
gard  to  government,  and  pointing  out  the  different  manners 
in  which  he  fuppofes  civil  focieties  to  have  been  formed,  his 
lord fliip  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  thofe  inftances  wherein 
things  are,  and  have  been,  forbid  by  civil  or  ecclefiaflical  laws, 
which  are  not  only  permitted  in  the  fulled  manner  by  the  law 
of  nature,  but  feem  much  more  conformable  to  it  than  the  in- 
iiitutions  oppofed  to  them  ;  and  of  others,  wherein  things  di¬ 
rectly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  are,  and  have  been,  per¬ 
mitted,  or  commanded,  by  civil  or  ecclefiadical  laws,  and  by 
both.  And  here  he  gives  us  his  fentiments  in  regard  to  po¬ 
lygamy,  which  is  didinguifhed  by  civilians  into  two  forts  ; 
that  of  one  man  who  has  feveral  wives,  and  that  of  one  wo¬ 
man,  who  has  feveral  hufbands.  The  fird  fort,  be  thinks,  is 
quite  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  provides  the  mod 
effectual  means  for  the  generation  and  education  of  children. 
Accordingly,  the  prohibition  of  it  he  looks  upon  to  be  not  only 
a  prohibition  of  what  nature  permits  in  the  fulled  manner,  but 
of  what  fhe  requires  too  in  fome  manner,  and  often  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ordinary,  for  the  reparation  of  dates  exhauded  by 
wars,  by  plagues,  and  other  calamities. 

His  Jordfhip  employs  a  great  number  of  pages  in  treating  of 
the  unnatural  religions,  laws,  and  cudoms  which  have  been 
edabiilhed  in  the  :ever?l  focieties  of  men,  notwithdanding  that 
the  tables  of  natural  religion  and  law  are  hung  up  in  the  fight 
of  ail  men ;  but  tor  what  he  fays  on  this  fubjeCt,  we  mud  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  his  own  fragments.  He  goes  on  to  make  a 
-variety  of  reflections  jpon  what  Hr.  Clarke  has  advanced  in 
his  Evidences ,  Lfc.  and  is  at  great  pains  to  fhew,  that  the  bea- 

2  then 
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then  philofophers  were  not  unable  to  reform  mankind,  for  the 
reafons  given  by  the  docftor,  but  for  reafons  of  a  very  different 
kind.  It  would  be  a  full  anfwer,  he  imagines,  to  all  that  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  dodfcr’s  hypothecs  on  this  head,  to 
afk,  whether  the  reformation  which  heathen  philofophers  could 
not  bring  about  effectually,  has  been  effected  under  the  JewiJh 
and  ChrijVum  difpenfations  ?  For  under  thefe  we  are  told,  all 
the  knowledge,  and  all  the  means  which  are  affumed  to  be  ne- 
ceffary,  and  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  ftate  of  pagan ifm, 
as  well  as  fome  means  really  wanting  to  the  philofophers,  were 
amply  fupplied.  Part  of  what  he  lays  under  this  head  is  as 
follows : 

4  Confider  'Judaifm  as  a  religion  given  by  God  himfelf,  in 

*  the  moll  oftenfible  manner,  to  a  people  whom  he  chofe  to 

4  be  his  peculiar  people,  whom  he  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
4  mankind,  and  with  whom  he  made  a  folemn  covenant-.  *  Con- 
4  fider  the  whole  feries  of  miracles  that  were  wrought,  to  con- 
4  vince,  to  perfuade,  to  afHft  and  defend,  to  reward  and  to 
4  punifh  this  people  cccafionally.  Add  to  all  this,  that  God 
c  exercifed  kingly  power  amongft  them  for  a  time,  and  that 
4  the  Shscinah. ,  or  his  divine  prefence  over  the  mercy-feat,  con- 
4  tinned  amongft  them  till  the  deftrudHon  of  their  firft  temple. 
4  Confider  this*,  and  then  confider  that  their  hiftory  is  little 
4  elfe  than  a  relation  of  their  rebelling  and  repenting ;  of  their 
4  pr^nenefs  to  one,  and  of  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
4  they  were  drawn*,  even  by  fupernatural  means,  to  the  other. 
4  Confider  that  thefe  rebellions  were  not  thofe  of  particular 
4  men,  furprized  and  hurried  into  difobedience  by  their  paffions, 
4  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law,  and  defiances 
4  of  the  fupreme  Being.  Is  it  poffible  that  any  one,  who  be- 
4  lieves  the  hiftory  of  the  bible  true,  Ihould  believe,  after  he 
4  has  read  it,  that  the  want  of  a  divine  authority,  and  of  a 
4  principle  higher  than  reafon,  hindered  the  heathen  philofo- 
4  phers  from  reforming  the  world  effedfually ;  that  they  would 
4  have  fucceeded,  if  they  had  really  had  them,  as  they  fome- 
4  times  pretended  to  them  ;  and  that  for  this  reafon,  which 
4  they  were  fagacious  enough  to  dicover,  they  defired  and  ex- 
4  pecfted  a  revelation  ?  Surely  it  is  impoffible. - 

4  There  is  fo  little  pretence  to  draw  the  fhadow  of  an  argu- 
4  ment  from  the  ineffectual  endeavours  of  the  heathen  philo- 

*  fophers  to  reform  the  world,  that  the  world  has  not  been 
4  eftedfually  reformed,  nor  any  one  nation  in  it,  even  by  the 
4  promulgation  of  the  gofpel,  even  where  chriftianixy  .has  flou- 
4  rifhed  moft  in  (peculation  and  external  devotion.  The  (on 
4  of  God,  God  himfelf,  came  upon  earth,  was  born  of  a  wo- 
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4  man,  lived  among  men,  preached  a  new  covenant,  wrought 
4  miracles,  fent  his  difciples  to  all  nations,  who  eftablifhed  his 
4  church  among  them.  What  has  happened  ?  This  church 
4  has  been  lb  far  from  reforming  mankind,  that  it  flood  in 
4  need  of  being  itfelf  reformed,  as  foon  as  it  was  eftablifhed. 
4  The  ga  es  of  hell  have  not  yet  prevailed  againft  it,  and  we 
4  are  to  believe  that  they  never  will.  But  the  gates  of  hell 
4  have  fhook  it  extremely  in  all  ages,  and  the  prince  of  hell  has 
4  made  from  the  firft  moft  terrible  incurfions  within  the  pale  of 
4  it.  Much  zeal  has  been  exprefled  about  articles  of  faith, 
4  much  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  outward  fervice  of  God  ;  and 
4  wealth  and  power,  and  pomp  and  dignity,  have  been  lavifh- 
4  ly  beftowed  on  an  order  of  men,  who  affect  to  be  thought 
4  fucceflbr?  to  the  apoftles,  and  whofe  inftitution  is  avowedly 
4  directed  to  reform  the  manners  of  men,  as  well  as  preferve 
4  the  purity  of  faith.  Every  defebl,  except  that  of  not  living 
4  up  to  their  dobtrines,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  rendered 
4  the  preachers  of  natural  religion  incapable  of  reforming  the 
4  world,  has  been  fupplied  in  the  preachers  of  revealed  religion. 
4  The  dobtrines  of  thefe  men  have  been  certainly  enforced  by 
4  a  divine  authority  ;  and  they  have  been  aflifted  by  an  higher 
4  principle  than  philofophy  and  bare  reafon.  They  had  an- 
4  tiently  all  the  advantages  of-oppofition  and  perfecution.  They 
4  have  enjoyed  ever  fince,  and  during  a  courfe  of  fourteen  cen- 
4  turies,  all  thofe  of  fupport  and  of  favour,  from  civil  govern- 
4  ment,  and  of  blind  fubmiflion  from  the  people.  With  all 
4  thefe  advantages,  they  have  not  wrought  a  more  effectual  re- 
4  formation.  Morality  has  not  been  better  taught  by  them, 
4  nor  better  prabtifed  under  their  influence.  On  the  con- 
4  trary,  having  united  in  themfelves  the  two  charabters  of  phi- 
4  lofophers  and  priefts,  they  have  often  facrificed  the  former 
4  to  the  latter,  not  for  the  fake  of  revealed  religion,  which  is 
4  founded  on  natural,  and  can  require  no  fuch  facrifice,  but, 
4  like  the  priefts  of  paganifm,  for  the  fake  of  their  craft. 

4  Examples  will  be  brought,  I  know,  in  oppofition  to  what 
4  is  here  advanced.  Examples  of  a  religious  zeal,  which  pre- 
4  vailed  among  all  the  primitive  chriftians,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
4  that,  tho’  fome  of  them  declined,  many  of  them  courted, 
4  martyrdom  ;  examples  of  particular  men,  who  have  deferved 
4  a  fort  of  apotheofis  for  the  purity  of  their  dobtrines  and  the 
4  fanbtity  of  their  lives  ;  and  examples,  on  the  other  hand, 
4  of  pagan  ferocity  and  cruelty,  cantrafted  with  chriftian  mo* 

4  deration  and  charity.  It  would  not  be  hard,  but  it  would  be 
4  a  long  and  invidious  tafk  to  fheW,  in  a  variety  of  inftances, 
4  how  partially  thefe  examples  arc  produced,  and  thefe  com- 

4  pari  tons 
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4  parifons  are  made.  Let  us  be  content  wkh  a  few  general 
f  reflections. 

4  That  a  religious  and  enthufiaftic  zeal  animated  many  of 
4  the  primitive  chriftians,  both  the  orthodox  and  the  heretic?, 
4  is  moft  certain.  But  to  make  the  example  prove  what  it  is 
4  defigned  to  prove,  this  zeal  fhould  have  been  fingular,  a 
4  peculiar  efFeCt  of  chriftian  revelation  ;  whereas  nothing  is, 
4  nor  has  been  ever  more  common.  The  zeal  of  the  Jews , 
4  whilft  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  revelations  and  miracles, 
4  was  not  comparable  to  that  which  they  fhewed  when  they 
4  had  nothing  but  the  foolifh  comments  of  their  miflinical 
4  doctors  inftead  of  the  one,  and  enthufiaftical  vilions  and 
4  fuperftitious  fxgns  inftead  of  the  other.  We  fliall  find  the 
4  fame,  if  we  go  for  examples  to  many  of  the  pagan  nations. 
4  We  fliall  find  not  only  particular  men,  but  whole  bodies  of 
4  men,  among  them,  as  well  as  among  chriftians,  ready  to  de- 
4  vote  themfelves  to  death,  not  only  for  their  abfurd  religions, 
4  but  for  their  attachment  to  a  party,  or  to  the  moft  whimfical 
4  point  of  imaginary  honour.  It  is  not  much  to  that  of  re^- 
4  velation,  therefore,  to  afcribe  to  it  what  may  be  the  effect 
4  of  impofture  and  error :  and  enthufiafm  is  no  more  a  proof 
4  of  true  religion,  than  martyrdom  is  of  a  good  caufe. 

4  The  examples  of  men,  reputed  faints  for  the  purity  of  their 
4  doCtrine,  and  the  holy  aufterity  of  their  lives,  will  avail  as 
4  little  to  fhew,  that  the  chriftian  revelation  reformed  the  world, 
4  any  more  than  the  endeavours  of  heathen  philofophers.  Their 
4  doCtrines,  the  doCtrines  of  thefe  faints  I  mean,  were  fuch  as 
4  related  either  to  themetaphyfical  fpeculations  of  theology,  and 
4  to  the  praCtice  of  ceremonies  and  rites  eftablifhed  for  outward 
4  worfhip  and  eccleliaftical  difcipline,  or  to  moral  obligations 
4  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion.  About  the  firft  and  fe- 
4  cond,  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  the  paftors  of  the  church 
4  were  in  thofe  days,  as  they  are  in  ours,  extremely  intent. 
4  But  the  difputes  that  arofe  among  them  on  all  fuch  occafions, 
4  and  the  fcandal  with  which  they  were  carried  on  by  all  tides, 
4  leave  it  very  doubtful  to  whom  this  purity  is  to  be  alcribed, 
4  and  much  more  probable  that  it  was  to  be  afcribed  to  none. 
4  It  feems  that  no  fide  had  a  good  claim  to  it,  in  many  cafes, 
4  whilft  the  difputes  lafted.  When  they  were  determined  by 
4  councils,  however  this  determination  was  procured,  a  ftan- 
4  dard  of  purity  was  affumed  to  be  fixed  ;  and  authority  did 
4  what  neither  reafon  or  revelation  could  do,  it  afcertained  oi> 
4  thodoxy  in  belief  and  practice,  till  new  difputes  arofe,  or  till 
^old  ones  were  revived.  Thefe  doCtrines  and  thefe  rites  have 
4  been  fo  far  from  reforming  the  w©rM,  that  they  have  pro- 
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4  moted,  by  the  difputes  raifed  about  them,  more  hatred,  ma* 

4  lice,  and  uncharitablenefs,  than  ever  was  in  it  before.  They 
4  have  diminifhed  the  dames  neither  of  ambition  nor  avarice. 

4  They  have  added  frefh  fuel  to  them,  and  have  kindled  new* 

4  flames  of  their  own.  In  Ihoi  t,  the  examples  of  thefe  faints, 

4  with  refpedl  to  thefe  dodtrines,  will  never  prove  the  utility 
4  of  revelation  :  and  with  refpedl:  to  thofe  that  regard  moral 
4  obligations,  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  they  either 
4  neglected  them,  or  taught  them  more  imperfedtly  than  feve- 
4  ral  of  the  heathen  philofophers.  When  I  fay  that  they  neg- 
4  leCted  them,  this  I  mean.  The  theology  contained  in  the 
4  gofpel  lies  in  a  very  narrow  comprfs.  It  is  marvellous,  in- 
4  deed;  but  it  is  plain,  and  it  i  employed  throughout  to  en- 
4  force  natural  religion.  This  deems  to  be  the  end,  and  re- 
4  vealed  religion  the  means,  both  which  it  would  have  been 
4  for  the  honour  of  chriftianity,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
4  to  have  left  fo.  But  the  faints  that  have  been  quoted,  took 
*  another  courfe  from  the  firft.  Inftead  of  making  theology, 
4  and  the  external  duties  of  religion,  ferve  as  means,  they  in- 
4  Tided  on  them,  as  if  knowledge  in  metaphyfics^  ceremony, 
4  and  ecclefiallical  dominion,  had  been  the  principal  ends  of 
4  revelation.  They  infilled  on  them  fo  conflantiy,  and  fo  Vo¬ 
’s-  luminoufly,  that  natural  religion  held  but  the  fecond  place  ill 
4  their  fyflem ;  and  that  righteoufnefs  of  faith  became  much 
4  more  important  than  righteoufnefs  of  works.  On  this  ac- 
4  count  we  may  fay,  that  they  negledled,  in  fome  fort,  the 
4  doclrines  of  natural  religion  :  _they  praclifed  them  ill,  and 
4  they  could  fcarce  fail  to  teach  them  both  imperfedtly  and  er- 
4  roneoufly  ;  fince  they  derived  them,  a  priori ,  from  principles 
4  of  their  own  theology,  and  from  the  ideas  they  framed  of 
4  the  divine  attributes,  inflead  of  deriving  them,  a  pojleriori , 
4  from  the  conflitution  of  the  human  fydem.  To  this  wemuft 
4  afcnbe  the  wild  allegories  with  which  they  perplexed  the 
4  plained  dictates  of  reafon,  the  affected  refinements  which 
4  are  impracticable  in  any  national  fociety,  and  the  immoral 
4  doctrines  which  ought  to  have  been  banifhed,  with  the  faints 
4  v/ho  taught  them,  out  of  all  focieties.  The  charge  I  bring, 
4  is  not  that  of  palfion,  nor  prejudice,  no,  nor  of  ignorance. 
'  4  I  am  able  to  juftify  it  in  all  its  parts,  by  fome  inftances :  and 
4  if  you  would  fee  it  made  good  by  more,  and  by  more  learned, 
4  authorities,  confult  fuch  writers  as  Barbeyrac ,  who  was  pro- 
4  voked  by  a  faucy  monk,  to  publifh  his  book,  La  m&ralite  des 
4  peres.  Confult  other  critics,  of  whom  there  are  many.  Nay, 
4  confult  the  authors  who  deny  his  charge;  and  I  will  appeal 
4  to  your  judgment  on  what  you  find  even  in  them,  prov  ided 
t  4  yoi| 
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you  weigh  the  fadls  in  the  balance  of  common  fenfe,  and 
pay  no  regard  to  their  judgments. 

‘  Thus  much  for  purity  of  dodlrine.  Much  lefs  needs  to 
be  faid  about  holinefs  and  aufterity  of  life.  The  hiftories 
of  faints  have  been  in  all  religions,  even  more  than  thofe  of 
any  other  eminent  perfons,  little  better  than  panegyrical  ro¬ 
mances,  No  man,  for  inftance,  is  fo  filly,  I  prefume,  at 
this  time,  unlefs  he  be  a  Roficrufian ,  as  to  give  any  more  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  biographers  of  the;  Egyptian  hermits,  Anthony  and 
Paul ,  than  to  thofe  of  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  of  Thyana. 
All  their  relations  are  huffed  alike  with  the  moil  evident 
fahhoods,  the  molt  puerile  abfurdities,  and  the  groffeft  fu- 
perftitions ;  for  many  of  thefe  were  common  to  pagans, 
Jews ,  and  chriftians  :  and  yet  the  firft  of  the  biographers 
I  mention,  who  yield  in  none  of  thefe  refpedls  to  Porphyry , 
Iamblichus ,  Philojlratus ,  or  any  other  compiler  of  lying  le¬ 
gends,  were  famous  faints,  Athanafius  and  Jerom.  But  fur¬ 
ther,  if  we  allow  the  fandlity  and  aufterity  of  fome  particular 
men,  or  of  fome  particular  orders  of  men,  to  have  been,  and 
to  be,  as  great  as  they  are  reprefented,  this  will  be  far  from 
proving  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  chriftianity.  There 
were  antiently,  among  the  heathens,  Chaldeans ,  Gymnofo - 
phi/ls ,  and  others ;  and  there  are  now,  both  among  them 
and  the  Mahometans ,  particular  men,  and  orders  of  men,  of 
great  fandlity  of  life,  nay,  of  greater  than  any  among  chril- 
tians  ;  if  fanclity  be  to  be  meafured,  as  they  who  would  make 
the  objection,  I  anfwer,  meafure  it  by  aufterity.  It  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  quote  the  inftances,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
our  books  of  travels.  Even  Simeon  Stylites ,  who  flood  fail¬ 
ing  and  praying  on  the  top  of  a  column  fo  many  years  toge¬ 
ther,  has  been  out-done  by  multitudes.  What  now7  can  be 
faid  ?  If  thefe  examples  are  not  fufficient  to  prove,  that  hea¬ 
then  philofophers  and  Mahometan  doctors  have  reformed  the 
world,  will  examples  of  the  fame,  or  of  an  inferior  kind, 
prove  that  chriftianity  has  ?— 

‘  There  were  never  more,  nor  more  unjuftly,  nor  more 
cruel  wars,  than  chriftians  have  waged  5  and  the  perfecutions 
and  maffacres  that  may  be  reproached  to  them,  are  fuch,  in 
all  circumftances  of  inhumanity,  as  can  be  reproached  to  no 
other  people  except  the  Jews.  That  any  part  of  thefe  evils 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  gofpel-chriftianity,  I  neither  fay  nor 
believe.  They  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  it. 
But  this  I  fay  and  believe,  that  the  chriftian  revelation  has 
not  effedlually  reformed  the  world.  There  never  was  in 
itfelf  a  more  vifible,  nor  in  its  confequences  a  more  lamen- 
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4  table  abfurdity,  impofed  on  mankind  than  this,  that  a  certain 
4  order  of  men  fhould  be  inftituted,  not  only  to  prefide  in  the 
*  exercifes  of  public  worfhip,  and  to  exhort  others  to  the  prac- 
4  tice  of  their  known  duties,  but  to  think  for  the  reft,  and  to 
4  didlate  opinions  to  them  on  matters  of  nice  /'peculation, 

4  concerning  which  they  themfelves  were  never  agreed,  and 
4  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  thefe  known 
4  duties.  This  abfurdity,  however,  has  prevailed  in  the  chrif- 
4  tian,  as  in  other  religions  of  pofitive  inftitution  :  and  in  this, 

4  as  in  them,  the  fpirit  of  the  clergy  has  become  the  fpirit  of 
4  the  religion.  They  who  fhould  have  preached  concord, 

4  have  preached  difcord  ;  and  they  who  fhould  have  promoted 
4  peace,  have  animated  to  war.  They  have  given  continual 
4  pretence  to  ferocity  and  cruelty ;  they  have  often  irritated 
4  them  above  their  ufual  exceftes ;  and  the  prophane  applica- 
4  tion  of  a  fcrap  of  the  gofpel  ( compel  them  to  come  in)  has 
4  ferved  to  deluge  whole  nations  in  blood.  A  private  opinion, 

4  however  true,  that  was  not  exafily  conformable  to  an  eccle- 
4  fiaftical  decifion,  was  termed  herefy  :  and  againft  fuch  he- 
4  refy,  as  againft  the  greateft  of  crimes,  the  pailions  of  men 
4  were  inflamed  under  the  name  of  zeal/ 

His  lordfhip  advances  a  good  deal  more,  in  order  to  fhew 
howfalfe  and  trifling  the  argument  is,  which  Dr  .Clarke  endea¬ 
vours  to  draw  from  an  incapacity  in  the  heathen  philofophers, 
both  for  want  of  knowledge,  which  was  not,  and  for  want  of 
other  means,  which  was,  their  cafe,  to  reform  mankind,  and 
from  the  aflfumed  .fufEciency  of  revelation  alone  to  produce  this 
cffedt.  He  winds  up  the  whole  by  deftring  Mr.  Pope  to  retrace, 
in  his  own  mind,  the  progrefs  made  in  fociability,  civility,  and 
every  moral  virtue,  in  the  heathen  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome , 
before  and  fince  the  chriftian  revelation.  Authors,  he  tells  us, 
may  declaim  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  to  aggravate  particular 
vices,  and  to  takeoff  from  the  luftre  of  pgrticularvirtues ;  they 
will  perfuade  no  man,  who  reads  and  judges  for  himfelf,  that 
the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  has  increafed  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  time  of  Conjlantine  downwards,  under  the  influence 
of  chriftian  paftors,  as  it  did  under  the  influence  of  heathen 
philofophers  and  legiflators ;  from  the  time  when  Thucydides  re- 
prefents  them  like  lawlefs  favages,  who  went  pirating  and  ra- 
viihing  about,  to  the  days  when  Athens  and  Sparta  flourifhed. 
As  little,  he  thinks,  will  the  fame  authors  perfuade,  that  the 
diftance  in  virtue  between  that  rout  of  fhepherds  and  outlaws, 
who  formed  a  ftate  under  Romulus ,  and  the  citizens  of  Rome , 
in  the  beft  ages  of  that  commonwealth,  was  not  vaftly 

4  greater 
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greater  than  any  improvement  of  the  fame  kind,  that  was  made 
among  them  from  the  time  that  Rome  became  chriftian. 

Since  it  appears  to  him  to  be  true,  infa£t,  that  neither  rea- 
fon  nor  revelation,  neither  heathen  nor  chriftian  philofophers, 
neither  human  nor  divine  laws,  have  been  able  to  reform  the 
manners  of  men  effectually,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  fuch  a  reformation  is  inconfiftent  with  the  original 
conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem  ;  and  that  appetites,  pafilons, 
and  the  immediate  objedts  of  pleafure,  will  be  always  of  greater 
force  to  determine  men  than  reafon,  and  the  more  remote  ob¬ 
ject,  as  well  as  complicated  notion,  of  happinefs.  Such,  we 
are  told,  is  the  imperfect  hate  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  a  ftate 
wherein  the  vice  and  virtue  of  our  moral,  like  the  good  and 
evil  of  our  phyfical  world,  prevail  in  their  turns,  and  are  often 
at  the  belt  and  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances,  but  equally 
balanced  on  the  whole.  Why  there  is  fuch  a  ftate  as  this,  and 
how  to  reconcile  it  to  the  ideas  of  holinefs  and  goodnefs,  he 
leaves  to  thofe  men  to  enquire,  who  fay,  that  God  appeals  to 
man,  who  take  him  at  his  word,  and  prefume  to  judge  him 
accordingly.  As  for  him,  he  only  pronounces,  that  fince  there 
is  fuch  a  ftate  as  this  in  the  univerfal  fyftem,  it  was  fit  and 
right  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  ftate :  on  this  head,  he  fays,  we 
may,  and  ought  to  be  dogmatical. 

He  tells  us,  however,  that  what  he  has  advanced  on  this 
fubjecf,  is  fo  far  from  making  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or 
«  any  means  that  tend  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  unne¬ 
cessary,  that  it  makes  them  all  more  neceffary.  Since  our  ftate 
is  fo  imperfeCf,  fince  it  is  fo  hard  to  keep  the  virtues  that  are 
intimately  conneCled  with  the  happinefs,  and  the  vices  that 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  mifery  of  mankind,  even  on 
a  balance,  he  thinks  nothing  fhould  be  neglected  that  may 
give  the  advantage  to  the  former,  by  enforcing  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  and  all  the'dodtrines  of  natural  religion. 

c  As  nothing,’  fays  he,  ‘  fhould  be  neglected,  fo  nothing  may 

*  feem  in  {peculation  fo  proper  to  this  purpofe,  as  a  truerevela- 
c  tion,  or  a  revelation  believed  to  be  true :  and  if  experience  has 

*  not  confirmed  fpeculation  in  the  cafe  of  a  revelation  we 
c  believe  to  be  true;  if  chriftianity,  which  has  enforced 
4  natural  religion  in  fome  refpe<fts,  has  corrupted  it  in 
c  others,  the  maxim  may  ftill  remain  unfhook.  The  natural, 
c  the  genuine  effect  of  the  gofpel  has  been  defeated  and  per- 
4  verted,  and  much  has  been  done  towards  Jefiening  the  au- 
4  thority  of  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  propa- 
c  gated.  If  it  had  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fimplicity 
c  and  plainnefs  with  which  it  v/as  taught  originally,  by  the 
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(  author  of  it,  natural  religion  would  have  been  enforced,  and 
c  could  not  have  been  corrupted  by  chriftianity;  but  a  volu- 
6  minous  and  intricate  fyftem  of  artificial  theology  was  grafted 
c  on  it,  both  which  obfervations  have  been  made  already, 
c  and  muft  be  often  repeated  for  the  honour  of  the  gofpel.’ 

His  lordfhip  goes  on  to  fhew,  that  artificial  theology  has  laid 
revealed  religion  much  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  unbelievers, 
by  explanations  and  defences,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  ftand  without  them  on  the  proper  proofs  of  this 
tadl  fingly,  it  is  a  divine  revelation .  After  this  he  endeavours 
to  prove  again  ft  Dr.  Clarke ,  whom  he  frequently  combats  in 
this  volume,  that  goodnefs  and  juft  ice  are  not  the  fame  in 
God,  which  they  are  in  our  ideas. 

This  is  a  fubjedl  which  he  has  treated  at  fome  length,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  will,  we  apprehend,  give  but  little  fatif- 
fadtion  to  a  candid  enquirer  after  truth :  palling  over,  there¬ 
fore,  what  he  has  advanced  upon  it,  we  proceed  to  give  fome 
account  of  what  he  fays  in  regard  to  the  difpenfations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  in  .the  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  which,  he  tells 
iis,  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  hypothefis  to  juftify  them  ;  and  if 
they  did,  that  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
would  be  inefficient. 

6  Reafon/  fays  his  lordfhip,  c  will  neither  deny  nor  affirm, 

*  that  there  is  to  he  a  future  ftate :  and  the  dodlrines  of  re- 
*•  wards  and  punifhments  in  it  has  fo  great  a  tendency  to  en- 

*  force  civil  laws,  and  toreftrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reafon, 
4  which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology, 

*  will  not  decide  againft  it,  an  principles  of  good  policy. 
6  Let  this  dodtrine  reft  on  the  authority  of  revelation.  An 

*  atheift,  who  does  not  believe  the  revelation,  can  have  no 
4  objedtion  to  the  dodlrine  in  general.  But  even  a  theift,  who 
(  does  believe  the  revelation,  may  refufeto  admit  the  dodlrine 

*  on  principles  on  which  it  is  eftablifhed  by  divines,  and  may 

*  difapprove  the  ui'e  they  make  of  it  in  feveral  rerpedfs.’ 

He  employs  a  great  number  of  pages  to  prove  what  very 
few,  we  believe,  if  any,  will  deny,  that  the  world  was  not  made 
for  the  fake  of  jnan  alone.  The  various  evils,  permanent  and 
contingent,  phyfical  and  moral,  we  complain  of,  he  tells  us, 
are  conftant  or  accafional  effedls  of  the  conftitution  of  a 
world  that  was  not  made  for  our  fakes.  But  the  means  to  foften 
fome,  to  prevent  others,  and  to  palliate  and  even  to  cure  thofe 
that  cannot  be  prevented,  are,  it  is  faid,  fo  many  inftances  of 
the  pofitive  goodnefs  of  God,  which  ought  to  be  brought  to 
account,  and  fet  againft  the  evils  with  greater  gratitude  and 
mar?  fairly  than  they  are  by  men  who  oafs  them  {lightly  ovei*, 
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Vvhilft  they  defcend  into  every  particular  of  the  other  fort,  ag¬ 
gravate  the  leaft,  and  declaim  pathetically  and  partially  on  all# 
Particular  occafional  evils,  both  phylical  and  moral,  he  obferves 
further,  are  confequences  of  the  general  ftate  wherein  God 
has  placed  mankind,  and  fuch  as,  it  may  be  fhewn,  could  not 
have  been  prevented  in  the  beft  of  all  material  fyftems.  4  The 

*  courfe  of  things,’  fays  he,  4  rolls  on  through  a  vaft  variety 
4  of  contingent  events,  for  fuch  they  are  to  our  apprehenfions, 
4  according  to  the  firft  impreffion  of  motion  given  to  it,  and 
4  under  the  diredtion  of  an  univerfal  providence.  This  per- 
4  petual  flux,  and  the  viciflitudes  it  creates,  in  what  we  call 
4  the  fortune  of  men,  bring  along  with  them  both  good  and 
4  evil.  Human  life  is  chequered  varioufly  with  both  ;  and  as 
4  the  good  has  often  fome  allay,  fo  the  evil  is  foftened  by  many 

*  circumftances,  even  by  habit,  and,  above  all,  by  hope,  that 
4  cordial  drop  which  fweetens  every  bitter  portion,  even 
4  the  lad.’ 

Dr.  Clarke  has  faid,  that  the  condition  of  mankind,  in  this 
prefent  ftate,  is  fuch,  that  the  natural  order  of  things  is  per* 
verted,  and  virtue  and  goodnefs  prevented  from  obtaining  their 
proper  and  due  effects.  For  this  afferticn  Lord  Bolingbroke 
falls  very  heavily  upon  him :  hear  what  he  fays  by  way  of  an- 
fwer.  6  Audacious  and  vain  fophift  !  his  whole  chain  of  rea- 
4  foning,  from  he  moral  attributes  of  God,  downwards,  is 
4  nothing  more  than  one  continued  application  of  moral  hu- 
4  man  ideas  to  the  defigns  and  eondudt  of  God :  and,  in  this 
4  cafe,  he  alTumes,  m  ft  nrefumptuoufly,  that  the  fcheme  arid 
4  order  of  things  which  God  has  eftablifhed  in  this  lyftem  of 
4  ours,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  reconciled,  even  to  the  notions 
4  of  human  juftice.  His  terms  have  a  very  folemn  air,  that 
>4  may  impofe  on  the  unwary,  and  confirm  the  habitual  pre^- 
4  judices  of  others.  But  he  who  analifes  them,  and  attends 
4  to  the  fenfe  of  them,  will  perceive,  that  more  abfurdity  can- 
4  not  be  fluffed  into  fo  few  words. 

4  To  begin  this  analife,let  us  conffder  the  terms  good  and  bad, 
4  happy  and  unhappy,  as  they  ftand  here  applied.  Men  will  be 
4  never  agreed  about  the  former;  the  latter  can  never  be  afeer- 
4  tai.ned  :  and  confequently,  the  propofition  that  good  men  are 
4  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  fhould  not  be  advanced  in  the 
4  fenfe  in  which  it  is  advanced,  and  as  if  the  natural  ord  er  of 
4  things  was  perverted;  for  what  is  the  natural  order  of  things? 
4  It  is  that  which  the  author  of  nature  has  eftablifhed,  and  ac- 
4  cording  to  which,  evil  may  happen  fometimes  to  the  good,  and 
4  good  to  the  bad :  but  according  to  which,  likewife,  virtue  can 
4  jiever  lead  to  unhappinefs,  nor  vice  to  happinefs.  It  is  falfe 
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4  therefore  to  fay*  that  the  natural  order  is  a<£lually  perverted,  as 
4  if  unhappinefswas  really  become  thecomfequenceof  virtue,and 
4  happinefs  of  vice,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.  But  now, 
4  who  are  the  good  ?  who  are  the  bad  ?  If  by  the  good  are  in- 

*  tended  fuch  as  conform  themfelves  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 

*  by  the  bad,  fuch  as  violate  this  law  ;  the  words  are  very 
4  equivocal,  and  mull  appear  fo  in  their  applications.  Men 
4  differ  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  charadlers  they  impute  to 
4  one  another,  even  in  their  private  thoughts  :  and  when  they 
4  agree  the  moft,  it  is  very  poffible  they  may  not  judge  as  God 
4  judges,  tho*  they  pretend  to  judge  by  the  fame  rule,  which 
4  they  call  the  eternal  reafon  of  things.  Thofe  whom  they 
4  admire  for  great  atchievements,  they  call  great ;  thofe  who 
4  have  done  them  good,  they  call  good,  and  often  confound 
4  the  two.  So  that  the  juftice  of  divine  Providence  is  con- 
6  demned  or  acquitted,  on  the  fallible  and  interefled  judgments 
4'  of  men. — • 

4  Let  us  confider  next  the  terms  happy  and  unhappy.  They 
4  are  more  vague,  and  lefs  eafy  to  be  afcertained  in  their  ap- 
4  plication,  than  the  others.  Agreeable  fenfations,  the  fe- 
4  ries  whereof  conflitutes  happinefs,  mull  arife  from  health  of 
4  body,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a  competency  of  wealth, 
4  An  abfolute  privation  of  all  thefe  we  *re  not  to  fuppofe.  The 
4  cafe  cannot  happen,  or  if  it  could,  an  immediate  end  would 
4  be  put  to  the  miferable  Being.  But  how  fhall  we  judge  for 
4  other  men  of  the  feveral  degrees,  in  which  they  enjoy  all  or 
4  any  of  thefe?  How  {hall  we  make  up  their  feveral  accounts 
4  of  agreeable  and  difagreeable  fenfations.  and  pronounce  their 
4  flate  to  be,  according  to  the  balance,  tolerable,  or  happy,  or 
4  very  happy  ?  To  pretend  to  it  is,  at  leafl,  as  abfurd  as  to 
4  pretend  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  goodnefs.  Since  neither 
4  of  them  conliits  fo  much  in  outward  fnew,  as  it  does  in  the 
4  inward  fentiment :  and  yet,  without  being  able  to  meafure 
4  both,  what  faucy,  what  pragmatical  prefumption  is  it  to  pre-. 
4  tend,  in  any  fort,  to  judge  of  providential  difpenfations, 

4  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  thofe  of  particular  providences  ?’ 

His  lordfhip  goes  on  to  offer  fome  reflections  on  the  general 
tendency  of  virtue  and  vice  to  promote  happinefs.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  health  of  body,  he  thinks,  that  it  is  pretty  equally  dif- 
tributed  to  good  men  and  bad,  whether  * Jews ,  chriflians,  Turksy 
or  infidels ;  and  that  in  this  refpe£t,  the  good  are  likely  to 
have  in  themfelves,  and  in  their  pofferity,  much  the  advantage. 
As  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  the  infepa- 
rable  companion  of  virtue;  the  health  of  the  mind,  which 
adds  relifh  and  favor  to  all  die  comforts,  and  takes  off  their 
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Fitter  tafte  from  all  the  misfortunes  of  life  :  fo  that  if  virtue 
has  no  reward  from  without,  it  rewards  itfelf  by  inward,  and, 
of  conlequence^  independent  tranquility. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  fortune,  his  Iordfhip  tells  us, 
that  good  men  may  have  commonly  a  lefs  (hare  in  them,  as 
they  are  lefs  likely  to  ufe  the  means  of  acquiring  them  ;  but 
then,  he  fays,  they  want  them  lefs.  The  good  man  flakes  his 
thirft  with  a  moderate  draught  of  outward  profperity,  whereas 
the  chalice  of  the  wicked  man  is  never  fufficient,  be  it  ever  fo 
large.  The  heathen  philofophers,  we  are  told,  taught  man¬ 
kind  that  there  was  no  real  good  but  virtue ;  chriftians,  if  they 
do  not  aflume  that  health,  and  the  advantages  of  fortune,  con- 
ftitute  happinefs  folely,  they  aflume  that  it  is  conflituted  prin¬ 
cipally  by  thefe,  flnce  on  the  want  which  good  men  have  fome- 
times  of  thefe  they  accufe  God  of  injuftice. 

4  They  pretend,’  continues  his  lordfliip,  c  to  keep  an  account 

*  between  God  and  man,  to  barter  fo  much  virtue,  or  fo  many 

*  acfts  of  devotion,  againft  fo  many  degrees  of  honour,  of 

*  power,  of  riches  ;  and  to  have  their  piety  purchafed  by  the 
4  gratification  of  their  paflion9.  If  God  exadfs  the  duty,  he 
4  muft  pay  the  price.  If  he  does  not  pay  it  in  this  life,  he 
4  muft  pay  it  in  another.  Till  that  time  they  give  him  credit: 
4  and  if  he  does  not  pay  it  then,  he  is  an  unjuft  and  cruel 
4  Being.  I  will  crayon  out  a  picture  on  this  occafion,  in  imi- 
4  tation  of  thofe  Cleanthes  ufed  to  draw,  when  he  difputed 
4  againft  the  partizans  of  volupty.  Let  all  good  chriftians,  to 
4  denote  their  goodnefs  and  the  juftice  of  God,  be  fat  and 
4  jolly,  like  the  canons  in  the  Lutrin .  Let  them  be  feated  on 
4  thrones,  with  diadems  on  their  heads,  fceptres  in  their  hands, 
4  and  purple  robes  on  their  {boulders.  Let  the  virtues,  like  fo 
4  many  Cupids  in  Albano’ s  pidlures,  run  about  the  landfchape, 
4  bufy  in  the  fervice  of  their  mafters.  Let  juftice  lead  the 
4  wicked  like  flaves,  with  retorted  arms,  and  downcaft  eyes, 
4  to  their  footftools.  Let  temperance  ferve  pyramids  of  or- 
4  tolans  and  brimmers  of  tokay  on  their  tables.  Let  mode- 
4  ration  offer,  and  they  receive,  facks  filled  with  gold  and 
4  filver,  and  bafkets  full  of  diamonds  arid  rubies.  In  the  midft 
4  and  front  of  the  piece,  let  the  great  Lama  of  the  eaft  be 
4  placed,  on  an  higher  throne  than  the  reft,  if  it  be  fent  to 
4  fome  Tartarian  temple  :  his  younger  brother  of  the  weft,  if 
4  it  be  fent  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  at  Rome  :  his  Grace  of  Can - 
4  terbury>  or  my  Lord  of  London ,  if  it  be  fent  to  St.  Paul’s  ; 
4  and  Luther ,  or  Calvin ,  if  it  be  fent  to  any  other  religious 
4  aflembly  of  chriftians  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world.’ 
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Having  faid  thus  much,  to  {hew  the  general  tendency  of 
virtue  to  promote  the  inward  and  real  happinefs  of  mankind* 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  make  it  confift  fo  much  in  outward 
enjoyments*  that  every  diminution  of  thefe,  in  the  circum- 
jfances  of  every  reputed  good  man,  is  an  inftance  brought  in 
proof  of  the  unjuft  difpenfations  of  Providence,  his  lordfhip 
proceeds  to  take  notice  of  fome  particular  inftances  that  have 
been  fo  brought.  As  to  particular  providences,  he  neither  de¬ 
nies  nor  affirms  them ;  but  this  he  fays,  that  the  phyfical  and 
moral  fyftems  have  no  need,  like  the  bungling  works  and  im¬ 
perfect  inftitutions  of  men,  to  be  carried  on  by  frequent  in- 
terpofitions  and  partial  directions*  that  they  may  continue  to 
anfwer  the  intent  of  the  maker. 

4  The  ordinary  courfe  of  things*’  fays  he,  4  preferved  and 
4  conducted  by  a  general  providence,  confirms  what  the  law 
4  of  reafon  and  of  nature  teaches  us.  The  law  is  not  only 

*  given,  but  executed.  The  authority  of  the  lawgiver  makes 
4  it  our  duty,  the  fanCtions  make  it  our  intereft,  to  obey  the 

*  law :  and  thefe  fanCtions  have  their  effeCt  fo  often,  that  they 
4  leave  no  doubt  concerning  them.  They  have  their  effeCt  as 
4  often  as  it  is  neceflary  in  terrorem.  In  imitation  of  provi- 
4  dential  government,  human  government  goes  no  further: 

*  and  yet  there  are  a  parcel  of  little  tyrants,  who  find  fault 
4  with  the  former  for  going  no  further.  God  punifhes  to  re- 
4  form,  as  far  as  our  nature  and  his  fcheme  permit.  They 
4  are  angry  that  he  is  not  as  angry  as  they  are,  that  every  cri- 
4  minal  is  not  racked  on  the  wrheel,  and  that  he  does  not  pu-. 
4  nifh  to  exterminate.’ 

In  affejting  the  juftice  of  providence,  his  lordfhip  chufes 
rather  to  inlift  on  the  conftant,  vifible,  and  undeniable  courfe 
of  a  general  providence,  which  is,  he  thinks,  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe,  than  to  aftiime  a  difpenfation  of  particular  pro¬ 
vidences.  We  have  not,  he  fays,  in  philofophical  fpecula- 
tion,  in  any  hiftory  except  that  of  the  bible,  nor  in  our  own 
experience,  fufficient  grounds  to  eftablifh  the  do&rine  of  par¬ 
ticular  providences,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  that  of  a  general  pro¬ 
vidence,  wffiich  continues  and  direCts  the  courfe  of  things  in 
the  material  and  intelle&ual  fyftems,  as  thefe  fyftems  were 
originally  conftituted  by  the  author  of  nature. 

4  They,’  lays  he,  ‘who  have  attempted  to  do  this,  by  fhew- 
. 4  ing  with  great,  and,  as  I  think,  with  too  much  lubtilty  of 
4  wit,  and  licen~e  of  imagination,  in  what  cafes,  how  far, 
4  and  in  wffiat  manner,  God  may  aCt  by  particular  and  occa- 
4  fional  interpofitions,  confidently  with  the  prefervation  of 
4  that  general  order  of  caufes  and  efFeCts  which  he  has  confti- 

4  tuted* 
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*  tuted,  feem  to  me  quite  unintelligible.  It  is  impoftible  to 
‘  conceive,  that  the  courfe  of  the  lun,  or  the  double  revo* 

4  lution  of  the  earth,  fhould  be  fufpended  or  altered,  by  a 
4  temporary,  nay,  a  momentary  interpofition  of  fome  parti- 
4  cular  providence,  or  that  any  thing  worthy  of  fuch  an  in- 
4  terpofition  fhould  happen  in  the  material  world,  without  vio^ 

4  lating  the  mechanical  conftitution  of  it,  and  the  natural  or- 
4  der  of  caufes  and  effeCts  in  it.  As  little  is  it  poftible  to 
4  conceive  fuch  occafional  interpofitions  in  the  intellectual 
4  fyftem  as  fhall  give  new  thoughts  and  new  difpofitions  to 
4  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  confequence  new  determinations 
4  to  their  wills,  without  altering,  in  every  fuch  inftance,  the 
4  ordinary  and  natural  progreflion  of  human  underftanding, 
4  nor  without  refuming  that  freedom  of  will  which  every 
4  man  is  confcious  that  he  has,  tho’  fome  are  abfurd  enough 
4  to  deny  it,  and  to  oppofe  metaphyfical  dreams  to  intuitive 
4  knowledge.  I  confef9,  that  I  comprehend  as  little  the  me- 
4  taphyfical  as  the  phyfical  impulfe  of  fpirits ;  and  that  the 
4  words  fuggeftion,  filent  communication,  fudden  influence, 
4  influx,  or  injection  of  ideas,  give  me  no  determinate,  clear, 
4  and  diftindt  ideas,  nor  even,  as  I  fufpeCt,  to  the  perfons  who 
4  talk  of  them  the  moft,  and  build  fo  much  upon  them.’ 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  his  lordfhip  proceeds 
to  offer  fome  further  reflections  upon  the  doCtrine  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  providence,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  how  ill  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  another  life  would  ferve  to  fet  right  the  pretended  ir¬ 
regularities  of  this  world,  and  to  juftify  the  providence  of 
God.  But  it  is  time  to  conclude  our  account  of  the  whole, 
having,  we  apprehend,  laid  before  our  readers  fuch  extract's 
as  will  abundantly  juftify  what  we  faid  in  our  Review  for 
March  laft ;  and  to  convince  them  that  infidelity  never  made 
a  meaner  figure  than  in  his  lordfhip’s  hands.  He  all  along 
treats,  with  great  contempt,  thofe  whom  he  is  pleafed,  in  his 
lordly  manner,  to  ftile  orthodox  bullies ;  but  fuch  as  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  infidelity,  cannot  but 
fee  that  there  are  infidel  bullies  too,  who  are  equally 
contemptible  :  whether  his  lordfhip  deferves  this  character  or 
not,  let  his  readers  determine, 
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Art.  XI.  Observations  on  the  Faerie  fhieene  of  Spenfer.  By 
Thomas  Warton,  M.  A.  Fellow  a/' Trinity-college,  Oxford* 
8vo.  4s.  Dodfley. 

■  •  *  ’  ^ 

THIS  learned  author*  whole  productions  in  polite  litera¬ 
ture  muft  invefl  him  with  a  right  to  criticize,  by  the 
fuffrage  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  Mr.  Pope ,  does  not  fet  out  like  an 
enthuliaft  for  that  exquifitely  defcriptive  poet,  whole  greatefl 
work  is  the  fubjeCt  of  his  obfervations.  His  firffc  feCtion,  viz* 
Of  the  plan  and  conduCt  of  the  Faerie  Jfueene^  afcribes  no 
honour  to  the  judgment  of  Spenfer ,  for  propofing  the  wildnefs 
of  Ariojlo  as  a  model  to  himlelf,  rather  than  the  more  uniform 
regularity  of  TafJ'o ;  while  he  fuppofes,  the  prevalence  of  bad 
talle  in  Italy ,  where  the  preference  of  the  Orlando  Furiofo  to 
the  Gierufaleme  liberata ,  was  academically  decreed  ;  and  the 
greater  latitude  which  the  unbounded  imagination  of  Spenfer 
would  be  indulged  in,  from  the  plan  and  manner  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  might  concur  to  his  injudicious  determination  in  favour 
of  it.  Y et  after  fome  appofite  reflections  on  the  want  of  con¬ 
nection,  the  obfcuritv  and  extravagance,  that  refult  from  fuch 
a  contrail  to  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  claftical  epic  poets, 
Mr.  JVarton  concludes  this  feCtion  with  the  following  extenua¬ 
tion  of  Spenfer* s  fundamental  error  in  this  point. 

6  Tho’  the  Faerie  ffueene  does  not  exhibit  that  ceconomy 
4  of  plan  and  exaCt  arrangement  of  parts,  which  epic  feverity 
c  requires,  yet  we  fcarcely  regret  the  lofs  of  thefe,  while  their 
‘  place  is  fo  amply  fupplied  by  fomething  which  more  power- 
<  fully  attracts  us,  as  it  engages  the  affeCtion  of  the  heart,  ra- 
1  ther  than  the  applaufe  ol  the  head  ;  and  if  there  be  any  poem 
€  whofe  graces  pleafe,  becaufe  they  are  fituated  beyond  the 
c  reach  of  art ;  and  where  the  faculties  of  creative  imagina- 
6  tion  delight  us,  becaufe  they  are  unaflifted  and  unreftrained 
c  by  thole  of  deliberate  judgment,  it  is  this  of  which  we  are 
c  now  fpeaking.  To  fum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  tho’  in  the 
‘  Faerie  JJueene  we  are  not  fatisfied  as  critics,  yet  we  are  tranf- 
c  ported  as  readers.’ 

His  fecond  fection,  of  Spenfer* s  imitations  from  old  roman¬ 
ces,  which  was  common  to  Ariojlo  alfo,  gives  our  author  oc- 
cafion  to  introduce  many  pafiages  from  fuch  as  his  poet  had, 
with  the  greatell  probability,  in  view,  fome  of  them  enter¬ 
taining  enough,  while  the  whole  evince  the  tafte  of  Queen 
Elizabeth* s  times,  in  which  that  chivalry,  fays  our  author, 
which  was  the  fubject  of  them,  was  Hill  praCtifed.  The  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  fairies  he  concludes,  with  another  writer,  to  have 

been 
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been  introduced  by  the  Europeans  who  had  been  at  the  holy  war, 
from  the  eaftern  nations,  th zPerfans  calling  the  fairies  Peri,  and 
the  Arabs  calling  them  Ginn ,  who  fuppofed  Ginnijiian ,  corref- 
ponding  to  our  Fairyland ,  inhabited  by  them.  Our  author 
riniOies  this  fedlion,  which  he  apologizes  for  to  thole  who  may 
think  his  many  citations  from  old  romances  too  prolix,  by 
obferving,  that  it  may  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  any  of  Spenfer’ s 
readers,  who  being  difgutted  with  his  multitude  of  knights, 
dragons,  and  enchanters,  fhould  interrogate  him  in  the  words 
of  Cardinal  d’Efle  to  Ariojlo ,  after  reading  his  Orlando — 
Where  the  devil,  Matter  Lewis ,  have  you  picked  up  all 
thefe  lies  ? 

In  the  third  fedlion,  concerning  Spenfer  s  ufe  of  antient  hif- 
tory  and  mythology,  Mr.  TVarton  premifes,  that  as  Spenfer 
fought  to  produce  furprize  by  extravagant  incidents  and  fan- 
taftic  deferiptions,  he  has  adopted  fome  of  the  moft  romantic 
ttdtions  of  the  antients ;  in  many  of  which  he  has  departed 
from  the  received  tradition,  as  his  purpofe  and  fubjedf  re¬ 
quired  :  but  thefe  inttances  of  Spenfers  infidelity,  as  he  terms 
it,  he  thinks  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  fancy.  4  Mis  native 

4  force  of  invention,  fays  our  author,  p.  45,  would  not  permit 

*  him  to  purfue  the  letter  of  prefcribed  fidlion  with  tame  regula- 

5  1  ity  and  fcrupulous  exactness.  In  many  particulars  he  varies 
4  from  antiquity,  merely  that  he  may  introduce  new  beauties ; 
4  and  frequently  mentions  one  or  two  circumttances  of  antient 

4  fable,  not  fo  much  with  a  defign  of  adorning  his  poem  with 

*  them,  as  of  taking  an  opportunity  from  them  of  ratting  a  new 

5  fidtion  of  his  own.  He  fometimes,  indeed,  mifreprefehtsthefe 
4  matters  through  hafte ;  his  allufions  to  antient  hiftory  are  like— 
4  wife  very  frequent, /which,  in  many  inttances,  he  has  not  feru- 
4  pled  to  violate  with  equal  freedom,  and  for  the  fame  reafons/ 
Yet  notwithftanding  our  author’s  extenuating  Spenfer' s  abufe 
of  t’ne  pagan  mythology  in  this  place,  he  exprefly  cenfures  him 
fomewhere  afterwards,  4  for  taking;  fuch  liberties  w  ith  the  my- 
4  thology  of  the  antients,  as  it  was  their  religion;’  which 
others  may  think  a  fuperabundant  deference  to  fuch  crude  no¬ 
tions  of  religion,  and  fuch  irregular  impotent  deities  as  w'ere 
the  objedts  of  their  idolatrous  worfhip.  His  mifreprefentation 
of  hiftorical  fadts  was  undoubtedly  lels  venial. 

Many  inttances  of  this  ufe  and  mifreprefentation  of  the  an¬ 
tient  mythology,  Gfc.  are  adduced  throughout  this  fedtion,  with 
numerous  inttances  of  his  author’s  imitations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  and  one  from  ' Eafjo ,  many  of  which  inttan¬ 
ces  are  probably  imitations,  as  well  as  fome  which  he  aferibes 
to  Milton  from  Apollonius .  This  conclulion,  however,  tho’ 
Vol.  XI.  I  very 
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very  natural  from  a  gentleman  of  much  claffical  reading,  and 
often  juft,  we  think  has  been  fometimes  too  pcfitively  and  too 
generally  affirmed  by  fuch.  Poffibly  the  clujlring  hyacinthin 
locks  of  Adam ,  in  Paradife  lo/ly  which  Mr.  JVarton  with  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence  affirms  to  be  literally  tranflated  from 
Apollonius ,  to  wrhich  indeed  it  is  very  correfpondent,  might 
have  occured  to  Miltony  had  Apollonius  never  wrote,  or  the 
other  never  read  him.  For  while  we  grant  Spenfet •  and  Milton 
learning,  which  implies  memory,  we  fhould  not  forget  that 
they  had  invention  and  imagination  too,  as  well  as  Apolloniusy 
who  muft  otherwife  have  borrowed  this  paflage  himfelf.  Now 
as  Milton  was  to  defcribe  the  firft  man,  immediately  fafhioned 
by  his  creator,  both  as  majeftic  and  comely,  it  was  natural 
to  give  him  rather  curled  locks,  than  lank  hanging  hair : 
and  their  full  and  glofly  convolutions,  nearly  contiguous, 
might  readily  difpofe  a  poet  to  compare  them  to  the  turgid 
clufters  of  ripe  grapes,  that  hang  prominent  and  clofe  on  a 
fertil  vine.  The  tendrils  of  this  noted  plant  have  certainly  a 
ftricter  refemblance  to  curls  than  any  other  part  of  it;  but 
poetry,  which  delights  in  bold  imagery,  and  fuch  refemblances, 
as  would  not  occur  to  a  cold  and  vulgar  obferver,  very  ele¬ 
gantly  chofe  the  more  animated,  beautiful,  and  confpicuous 
production  of  the  vine,  to  compare  the  ringlets  of  Adam  to, 
rather  than  to  an  appendage,  which  had  a  more  ftridt  and  for¬ 
mal,  tho’  a  lefs  heightening  and  picturefque  refemblance  of 
them.  W e  do  not  intend  here,  neverthelefs,  to  be  pofitive, 
that  Milton  might  not  think  of,  or  even  literally  tranllate  and 
apply  this  defcription  of  Apollo's  locks  to  Adam's  ;  tho’  we  are 
at  liberty  to  fuggeft  the  entire  poffibility,  that  he  might  not ; 
and  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  JVarton  has  given  much  ftronger  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  extenfive  reading  throughout  this  feClion, 
than  of  Miltons  tranflating  this  image  from  Apollonius.  In  a 
note,  however,  p.  176,  our  critic  behaves  differently  to  that 
great  poet;  for,  on  producing  a  fimilar  paflage  from  him  and 
Silius  Italicusy  on  the  power  of  muftc,  he  fays  very  candidly, 

• — Shall  we  fufpeSt  Milton  of  plagiarifm,  becaufe  the  Roman 
poet  wrote  firft  ?  Might  not  the  fame  query  have  been  put 
with  regard  to  the  Grecian  poet  too?  tho’  undoubtedly  his 
coincidence  with  the  laft  is  clofer  than  with  the  former.  We 
have  allowed  ourfelves  the  longer  in  this  digreffion  fro mSpenfery 
as  we  hope  no  ingenious  writer  would  intend  the  leaft  appro¬ 
bation  of  that  virulent  forger,  who  became  fuch  to  convidl 
Milton  of  plagiarifm  ;  a  circumftance  that  reminds  us  of  the 
invidious  wretch  in  Adfopy  who  dcftred  to  part  with  one  of 

his 
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his  own  eyes,  that  the  perfon  he  hated  might  be  deprived 
of  both. 

The  fourth  fedfion,  of  Spacer's  ilanza,  verfification  and 
language,  remarks  that  he  took  the  fir  ft  from  Tajfo  and  Ariofto , 
the  famionable  poets  of  his  age  ;  in  which,  as  his  critic  juftly 
obferves,  ‘  lie  did  not  fufficiently  confider  the  genius  of  the  Eng - 
UJh  language,  which  does  not  eafily  admit  that  more  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fame  termination,  which  the  Italian  does,  from 
its  abounding  with  identical  cadences,  as  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Rambler  remarks.’  After  fome  inftances  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  reduced  him  now  and  then  to  trifling  and  infipid 
circumlocutions,  redundancies  of  expreflion,  puerile  and  im¬ 
pertinent  ideas,  and  numerous  ellipfes  for  the  fake  of  rhyme, 
he  concurs  with  Mr.  Dryden ,  that  rhyme  may  fometimes  fuggeffc 
a  thought,  and  thinks  the  fullnefs  and  fignificancy  of  Spenfer’s 
defcriptions  often  owing  to  the  prolixity  of  his  ffanza,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  rhymes.  He  refers  the  reader  to  the  fol- 

j 

lowing  ffanza  of  Guyon  s  binding  Furor ,  as  a  pregnant  inftance 
of  this  point. 

With  hundred  iron  chaines  he  did  him  bind 
And  hundred  knots,  which  did  him  fore  conftraine  ; 

Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  did  Hill  grind, 

And  grimly  ghafh,  threatening  revenge  in  vain  : 

His  burning  eyen,  whom  bloudie  flrakes  did  llaine, 

Scared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  fparkes  of  fire; 

And  more  for  rank  defpite,  than  for  great  paine, 

Shakt  his  long  locks  colour’d  like  copper  wire, 

And  bit  his  tawny  beard,  to  fhew  his  raging  ire. 

Mr.  Warton  further  obferves,  that  his  author  fpells  words 
varioufly  for  the  fake  of  rhyme ;  which  is  rather  imitating  the 
licence  of  the  Greek  poets  (who  made  very  free  with  letters, 
and  fometimes  with  fyllables,  for  the  fake  of  metre)  than  the 
feverity  of  the  Latin  ones.  Nor  is  this  flrange,  when  we  con¬ 
sider,  that  notwiihfbmding  our  abounding  much  more  with 
Latin  than  Greek  derivations,  the  difpofition  and  genius 
of  our  language  feems  to  coincide  more  with  the  latter,  as  in 
the  ufe  of  our  particles  and  participles,  befides  our  remarkable 
felicity  for  compounding  words,  above  that  of  fome  of  our 
neighbouring  languages:  to  which  we  may  add,  to  the  fur- 
prize  of  many  perhaps,  that  not  a  very  few  of  our  verbs,  and 
other  parts  of  Ipeech,  which  feems  to  a  mere  Englijh  reader  to 
be  of  the  old  Saxon ,  or  fome  other  dialecf  of  the  Teutonic 
flock,  are  manifeftly  Greek.  A  considerable  fpecimen  of  this 
rnay  be  feen  in  Cambden  s  Remains ,  and  many  others  will  oc- 
cuj  to  fuch  as  are  moderately  verfed  in  Greek  ;  it  is  remarkable 
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too,  that  our  tb ,  the  Greek  9,  fo  difficult  to  moft  foreigners,- 
feems  fomewhat  peculiar  to  our  elocution,  and  never’ per¬ 
haps  occurs,  in  the  Lathi ,  but  from  a  Greek  theme.  Many 
perfons  have  indulged  an  imagination,  that  the  language  of  a 
people  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  tjie  fpeakers,  and  have  inftanced  the  ftatelinefs  and 
gravity  of  the  Spanijh ,  the  alertnefs  and  volubility  of  the 
French ,  &c.  in  which  refpeCt  the  Englijh  may  be  termed,  like 
the  people,  free  and  daring.  Thefe  reflections,  however,  ei¬ 
ther  did  not  occur  to  the  author  of  The  Arte  of  Poetry,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  or  did  not  prevent  him  from  cenluring  Spen- 
fer ,  for  the  liberties  he  took  of  altering  his  accent  to  ferve  his 
cadence;  and  his  orthography,  to  help  his  rhyme;  tho’  Mr. 
TVarton  informs  us,  he  feems  afterwards  to  allow,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  deviation  from  true  fpeliing.  And  with  refpeCh 
to  the  alteration  of  accent  for  the  fake  of  cadence,  we  meet 
with  a  few  lines  in  the  Paradife  loft,  that  will  not  read  me¬ 
trically  without  fuch  a  licence.  Such  fyilables  as  were  thus 
varied,  or  rendered  arbritrary,  as  far  as  the  poet’s  authority 
could  effeCt  it,  a.re  marked  in  fome  editions. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  notes  on  this  feclion,  Mr.  TVarton  gives 
us  fome  examples  of  the  frequent  alliteration  in  ufe  among  the 
Saxon  [/.  e.  Anglo-Saxon ]  poets,  from  the  Vifons  of  Piers  Plow - 
man,  by  Robert  Langelande ,  publifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thefe  poems  are  without  rhyme,  which 
ornament  it  is  fuppofed  c  the  poet  intended  to  fupply  by  abun- 
4  dant  alliteration  ;  and  this,’ our  critic  juftly  obferves,  cren- 
4  ders  his  writings  more  obfeured  and  perplexed,  by  conftrain- 
4  ing  him  often  to  depart  from  a  natural  eafy  eXpreifion.’  As 
we  may  not  unaptly  conllder  alliteration  as  a  minor  and  in¬ 
verted  fpecies  of  rhyme,  (which  by  the  way  fhould  more 
fir  idly  be  called  confonance,  or  jingle ,  as  it  has  but  very  little 
relation  to  the  rhythmi  *  or  numbers  of  the  verfe)  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  we  fee  it  fo  little  regarded  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
that  we  are  not  certain  they  intended  alliteration  where  it  has 
occurred;  but  that  the  natural  expreflion  had  this  initial  coin-* 
eidence  by  accident,  as  in  Homer, 
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And  in  Horace, 

Inf  am  nanique  pudor  P'ohibcbat  plura  profari. 


For  the  jingling  leonine  Latin  verfe  is  admitted  to  be  modem 


*  Rbytbmus  feems  applied  to  the  quantity  or  time  of  the  feet  and 
fyilables  compofing  the  verfe  ;  met  rum,  to  their  order  and  extent. 


and 
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and  barbarous,  as  well  as  that  extraordinary  fenfelefs  allitera¬ 
tion  of, — 0  Tite  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tyranne  tuiijii. 

Yet  as  Dry  den ,  Pitt ,  and  other  harmonious  Englijh  poets 
often  appear  to  indulge  alliteration  in  verfifying,  it  may  be 
amufing  at  leaf!  to  confider,  whether  fomething  in  our  language 
and  our  general  ear,  may  not  peculiarly  difpofe  us  to  this  lite¬ 
ral  and  initial  fymphony  (which  it  may  be  called)  as  we  ob- 
ferve  all  the  European  languages,  or  as  many  as  we  know  of 
them,  to  agree  in  chufing  a  fyllabic  or  diflyllabic  one  at  the 
clofe  of  two  lines  conffituting  a  couplet,  or  for  their  alternate 
correfpondence  through  a  ftanza.  It  feems  probable  indeed, 
that  alliteration  delights  us,  from  the  fame  principle  with  final 
fyllabic  rhyme,  by  the  repercufiion  or  eccho  of  a  fimilar,  yet 
fomewhat  various  articulation ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be 
termed  the  harmony  of  fpeech,  while  the  concent  and  refpon- 
dence  of  different  notes  of  the  gamut  compofe  the  melody  of 
mufical,  or  inarticulate  founds  :  as  tho’  (if  the  fuppofition  may 
not  be  over  fubtle)  both  thefe  modes  of  found,  like  groffer 
particles  of  matter,  were  influenced  by  attraction,  and  delighted 
in  coherence.  Be  thefe  conjectures  as  they  may,  the  ear  is  ma- 
nifeftly  often  gratified  from  this  occurence,  notwithfianding 
which,  a  judicious  poet  will  never  facrifice  propriety,  eafe,  or 
elegance  to  a  purfuit  of  it :  fince  an  incongruity  between  the 
ideas  or  fentiments,  and  the  exprefiions  that  fhould  exactly 
convey  them,  muff  be  diffonant  to  the  very  intellect.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  fuccefiive  words  of  this  initial  agreement  fhould 
be  the  moft  adequate  to  fignify  the  image  or  fenfe,  fuch  a  poet 
would  not  rejedl  them,  from  a  dread  of  being  fuppofed  to  affect 
alliteration.  Poffibly,  indeed,  a  (fill  further  confideration  of 
this  matter  may  fuggeft  it  is  not  always  confined  to  a  like  be¬ 
ginning  of  fuccefiive  words,  but  to  a  reduplication  of  the  fame 
or  a  like-founding  letter  in  different  fyllables.  It  were  eafy 
to  illuftrate  this  double  pofition,  by  examples  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Greeks ,  who  were  very  delicate  about  the  eu¬ 
phony  of  it  in  profe  and  verfe :  but  to  infill  rather  on  our 
own,  we  {hall  find  that  alliteration  has  not  been  limited  by 
our  moft  numerofe  poets  to  the  beginning  of  fucceeding  words, 
but  to  a  repetition  of  the  fame  letters,  or  fimilarly  founding 
letters,  or  fyllables,  throughout  the  general  tenor  of  a  line 
or  diftich. 

Bat  when  loud  billows  lafh  the  founding  fhore, 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Where  the  diphthongs  and  long  vowels,  that  fill  the  mouth  in 
both  lines,  and  the  reiterated  afperity  of  the  canine  letter  in 

I  3  v  the 
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the  laflr,  have  a  fine  effedl,  not  inconfonant  to  the  noife  an$ 
tumult  the  words  are  defigned  to  reprefent. 

After  all,  perhaps,  a  rigid  profaic  reafoner  may  tell  us,  this  is 
meer chimera,  like  Whittington1  s  bells ;  as  words,  the  arbitrary 
ligns  of  objects  and  ideas,  have  noeflential*  refemblance  to  the 
things  or  ideas  they  {land  for ;  nor  does  anything  in  nature  for¬ 
bid  that  the  term  which  fignifies  fire  in  one  language,  may  not 
excite  the  idea  of  j now  in  another.  This  is  certain,  nor  is  it 
much  left  fo,  that  we  are  apt,  from  long  habitude,  to  fuppofe 
fome  relation  between  ideas  and  their  vocal  figns ;  and  if  hap- 
pinefs  has  often  depended  on  opinion,  well  may  amufcment, 
the  very  end  and  purpofe  of  our  digreffion  on  this  poetical  cir- 
cumftance,  which  has  fo  often  been  ufed,  and  been  fo  little, 
to  the  beft  of  our  recplledlion,  difculTed,  or  even  enquired  into. 
- — But  to  return. 

With  regard  to  Spenfer1 s  ftyle,  his  commentator,  having 
admitted  his  frequent  affedlation  of  obfolete  words  [which  yet 
were  lefs  obfolete  in  his  time]  affirms  it  is  in  general  perlpi- 
puous,  flowing,  and  exuberant.  His  paflorals,  he  obferves, 
are  a  profefled  imitation  of  Chaucer  §  ilile,  (whom  he  terms 
the  well  of  Englifh  undefiide )  which  the  commentator  thinks  he 
intended  as  a  kind  of  Englifh  doric,  in  oppofition  to  the  great 
number  of  terms  taken  from  thofe  languages  principally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  flock.  For  notwithflanding  he  ufes  thefp 
often,  Mr.  JVarton  remarks,  they  occur  oftenefl,  and  for  the 
fake  of  rhyme,  at  the  termination  of  his  lines.  He  thinks  B. 
foh?foris  cenfure  unreafonable,  4  that  Spenfer ,  in  affedling  the 
4  antients,  writ  no  language but  at  the  end  of  this  fe?l ion 
fubfcribes  to  the  following  fentiments  of  fohnfon ,  concerning 
poetical  language,  which  he  terms  admirable.  4  Words  bor- 
4  rowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a  kind  of  majefly  to  flile,  and 
*  are  not  without  their  delight  fometimes:  for  they  have  the 
4  authority  of  yeares,  and  out  of  their  intermiflion  do  lend  a 
4  kind  of  grace-like  newnefi'e.  But  the  eldeft  of  the  prefe?2t> 
f  and  newnefs  of  the  pajl ,  language ,  is  the  left1 

In  the  fifth  fedlion,  of  Spenfer1  s  imitations  from  Chaucer ,  we 
have  numerous  proofs  of  them  in  fentiments,  language,  inci¬ 
dents  and  manner ;  which  is  extremely  natural,  as  Spenfer  muft 
have  perufed,  with  entire  tafte,  while  yet  his  language  was 
more  intelligible  and  elegant,  the  writer  he  terms  the  pure  well- 

*  Perhaps  a  few  words  formed,  as  near  as  we  can,  from  the  voice 
or  noife  of  different  animals,  to  fignify  and  dillinguifh  any  fuch  par¬ 
ticular  founds,  may  conllitute  a  kind  of  exception  to  this :  tho’ 
give  it  any  confiderable  force,  words  of  fuch  fignifications  fliould  be 
very  confonant  in  all  languages. 
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htad  of  poetry.  Mr.  Warton  clofes  this  fedlion  with  his  wifh, 
that  Chaucer  were  more  generally  and  attentively  ftudied.  He 
laments,  that  fuch  an  excellent  writer  Teems  rather  confide!  ed 
as  an  old,  than  a  good,  poet ;  and  his  pieces  rather  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  gratify  the  antiquarian  than  the  critic  :  while  he  avers, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  found  fuch  true  humour, 
pathos ,  and  fublimity  in  him,  as  more  refined  ages  could 
hardly  equal. 

The  fixth  fedfion,  of  Spenfer  s  imitations  from  Ariojio ,  tho’ 
much  fliorter  than  the  former,  contains  many  inftances  of 
them  ;  and  particularly  of  his  frequent  ufe  of  the  fame,  or  very 
fimilar  expedients:  but  our  commentator  afligns  the  manifelt 
preference  to  Spenfer ,  as  an  epic  poet,  towards  the  conclufion 
of  it.  ‘  For  notwithftanding  he  Teems  ambitious  of  rivalling 
‘  the  Orlando  Furiofo ,  it  may  be  affirmed,’  fays  Mr.  Warton , 

*  they  were  of  a  genius  entirely  different.  Spenfer ,  amidft  all 

*  his  abfurdities,  abounds  with  beautiful  and  fublime  reprefen- 
*■  tations,  while  Ariojlo’s  flrokes  of  true  poetry  bear  a  very  fig- 
<  nal  difproportion  in  their  number  to  his  Tallies  of  romantic 
‘  imagination.  He  gives  us  the  grotefque  for  the  graceful, 

*  and  extravagance  for  majefty.  His  vein  is  fo  far  different 
‘  from  Spenfer  s,  that  it  is  abfolutely  comic;  and  better  fuited 
‘  to  fcenes  of  humour,  than  to  ferious  and  folemn  defcription. 

*  He  fo  greatly  excels  in  painting  the  familiar  manners,  that 

*  what  are  called  his  tales  are  by  far  the  mod  finning  paffages 

*  in  his  poem,  as  many  of  his  fimilies  are  the  ftrongeft  indi- 

*  cation  of  his  turn  for  burlefque.’  A  note  at  the  end  of  this 
fedfion  enforces  this  charge  of  our  critic’s  againft  Artajlo ,  by 
mentioning  Tome  of  thefe  fimilies ;  fuch  as  that  of  a  magician 
dazzling  a  knight  with  his  enchanted  fhield,  to  a  cat  playing 
with  and  killing:  a  moufe  :  the  cries  of  fbldiers  on  the  death  of 

O  * 

their  leader,  to  the  noife  of  a  herd  of  fwine,  when  the  wolf 
has  feized  a  young  pig ;  and  others  nearly  as  ludicrous, 

Tho’  the  feventh  ledfion,  of  Spenfer  s  inaccuracies,  be  more 
contracted  than  the  preceding,  it  gives  little  occafion  for 
charging  the  commentator  with  any  unreafonable  partiality 
for  His  author.  He  denudes  him  fo  as  to  expofe  Tome  blemifhes, 
fome  defedls  and  excrefcences,  tho’  his  mould  and  ftrudture, 
altogether,  be  graceful.  c  Few  poets,’  he  fays,  4  appear  to 
c  have  written  with  greater  rapidity  :  he  often  fails  to  attend 

*  to  the  niceties  of  conftrudfion,  and  negledts  fuch  a  revifal 
f  as  might  prevent  contradidfion,  inconfiftency,  or  repetition : 

*  from  whence  refults  even  inconnediion  both  of  words  and 
6  circumftances,  and  a  violation,  not  only  of  grammar,  but  of 

*  truth,  probability,  and  propriety.  He  was  more  felicitous,' 

I  4  Qo;> 
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continues  our  critic,  4  of  giving  bold  than  exadt  touches  to 
4  his  figures  ;  and  fo  earneftly  intent  on  forming  what  was 
4  great,  that  he  forgot  to  produce  what  was  correct  ; 
4  whence  few  poets  have  (hewn  more  imagination  with  lefs 
4  judgment.’  Too  many  infiances  of  very  bold  ellipfes,  con- 
fufed  conftrudlion,  tautology  in  w’ords  and  circumfiances, 
contradiction  and  ambiguity  from  inaccuracy,  confirm  thefe 
objedfions, 

Mr.  Warton  obferves,  in  his  8th  fedtion, concerning  Spenfer  s 
imitations  of  himfelf,  6  that  fuch  a  difquifition  will  difcover 
4  the  favourite  images  of  an  author ;  will  teach  us  how  va- 
4  rioufly  he  expreiles  the  fame  thought,  and  often  explain 
4  difficult  pafiages  and  words.’  Several  exemplifications  enfue 
on  thefe  different  heads ;  one  of  which  gives  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  introducing  his  author’s  celebrated  pidture  of  defpair, 
and  other  ftrong  pieces  of  imagery.  Afterwards  he  del'cends 
to  particular  words,  of  which  Spenfer  feemed  fond,  marking 
the  peculiar  fenfe  and  conftrudlion,  in  which  he  applied  fome 
of  them. 

The  9th  fedtion,  which  is  very  fhort,  examines,  after  a 
polite  apology,  Mr.  Upton  s  opinion  concerning  feveral  pafia¬ 
ges  in  Spenfer,  As  a  decifion  between  two  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  critics  is  not  our  province,  wre  fhall  juft  obferve,  that  on 
perufing  only  Mr.  TUarton’s  expofttions  of  thefe  pafiages,  with 
his  account  of  Mr.  Upton  s,  many  of  the  former’s  appeared 
clear  to  us,  and  all  probable.  But  our  not  having  leifure  to 
confult  Mr.  Upton  at  large,  mufi  render  us  ftill  lefs  competent 
judges  in  the  difpute,  if  we  had  affirmed  to  interfere  in  it. 
Our  commentator  curforily  approves  many  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  fortin  s  remarks  on  this  peer. 

The  10th  fedtion,  concerning  Spenfer  s  allegorical  charadfer, 
refers  it  partly  to  the  tafie  of  the  age  for  mafques  and  allegori¬ 
cal  pageantries  and  fpediades,  fome  of  which  are  fpecified  in 
the  notes  ;  and  partly  to  his  reading  Ariofio ,  tho?  our  critic 
accounts  the  former  a  more  ingenious  allegoriff.  He  coiffures 
him,  neverthelefs,  ‘  for  blending  fome  feripturai  palfages  and 
deferiptions,  and  particularly  fome  from  the  apocalypfe,  with 
his  fiction  and  allegory,  which  he  thinks  fuch  an  impropriety, 
as  he  fears  may  amount  to  impiety.’  And  certainly,  tho’  it  is 
probable  the  poet  had  not  the  leaft  irreligious  purpofe  in 
this,  it  is  much  lefs  allowable  than  any  liberties  he  might 
take  with  the  Pagan  mythology.  Many  of  the  notes  to 
this  fedtion  refult  from  Mr,  Warton' s  intimacy  with  our  moil 
antique  poets. 
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The  laft  fedlion,  containing  mifcellaneous  remarks,  confifts 
cf  fuch  as  our  author  thought  not  conveniently  referable  to 
the  general  heads  of  the  former.  Herein  many  pafiages  are 
adduced  from  Spevfer ,  and  compared  with  others,  either  in 
the  Greek  or  Lathi  clalfics,  cr  in  former  Engiifh  writers,  of 
which  here  he  affirms,  and  there  fwggefts,  them  to  have  been 
imitations.  He  afcribes  feme  of  his  author’s  particular 
exprefiions  to  the  manners  of  his  time,  or  evinces  their  agree¬ 
ment  and  propriety  to  the  notions  and  incidents  of  romance. 
He  endeavours  to  fix  the  bonification  of  a  few  uncom¬ 
mon  words  (which  he  conceives  to  have  been  miftaken 
hitherto)  by  the  authority  of  Chaucer  and  others ;  (hewing 
by  what  fubfequent  writers  fuch  uncommon  words  have  fince 
been  ufed,  and  how  their  orthography  has  been  varied :  and 
of  thefe  remarks  fome  are  lefs  ingenious  and  neceflary  than 
others.  He  gives  us  an  inftance  or  two  of  fuch  obvious 
tranfpofitions,  as  muff  have  fweetened  fome  of  Spenfers 
rough  lines,  which  introduce  a  critical  digrelfion  on  the  har¬ 
monious  paufie  and  cadence  of  an  alexandrine.  Two  or  three 
examples  of  a  bold  and  metathetical  application  of  epithets 
are  cited,  and  a  few  other  licences  of  Spenfer  in  conftrudtion 
and  fyntax  ;  but  fome  of  which,  as  him  for  himfelf,  he  ob- 
ferves  are  the  prefent  language  of  poetry. 

Our  author’s  poftfcript  is  intended  to  extenuate  fome  ob- 
iedfions,  he  modeftly  fays,  4  he  is  fenfible  muft  occur ;  and 
4  particularly  that  of  his  being  more  diligent  in  pointing  out 
4  the  faults  than  the  beauties  of  Spenfer .’  To  this  he  ra¬ 
tionally  fays,  4  that  his  having  been  deficient  in  encomium's 
4  on  particular  pafiages  did  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  per* 
4  ceiving  or  acknowledging  beauties,  but  from  a  perfuafion 
4  that  nothing  is  more  abfurd  or  ufelefs  than  the  panegyrical 
4  comments  of  thofe  who  criticize  from  the  imagination, 
4  rather  than  from  the  judgment  ;  who  exert  their  admira- 
4  tion  inftead  of  their  reafon,  and  difcover  more  of  enthu- 
4  fiafm  than  difcernment.  And  this  muft,  he  adds,  be  moft 
4  commonly  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who  undertake  to  point  out 
4  beauties,  which,  as  they  will  naturally  approve  themfelves 
4  to  the  reader  by  their  own  force,  fo  no  reafon  can  often  be 
4  given  why  they  pleafe.’  This  is  both  juft  and  delicate, 
fuch  beauties  confifting  probably  of  thofe  namelefs  graces, 
which,  Mr.  Pope  obferves — no  precepts  can  declare.  We  may 
further  add,  that  this  method  of  infilling  particularly  on  the 
bleojiflies  of  a  great  writer  may  prevent  future  imitators  from 
copying  them  chiefly 3  which  fome,  who  could  never  rife  to 
their  excellences,  have  made  a  drift  to  attain  to.  And  if  the 

much 
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much  greater  number  of  paftages,  which  fuch  a  critic  paflU? 
over  without  any  ftricture,  be  fuppofed  excellent,  or  irre- 
prehenfible,  there  will  be  abundant  room  for  the  generous 
applaufe  ot  thofe  readers,  whofe  approbation  beft  honours  a 
fine  writer.  Befides  which,  Mr.  IVarton’ s  criticifms  on  the 
beauties  of  Spenfer  would  be  the  more  fuperfluous,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  a  formal  edition  of  the  Faerie  Fhieene  with  notes 
is  at  prefent  expedited  from  two  learned  and  ingenious  critics, 
who,  we  hope,  will  exert  the  genuine  fundtions  of  criticifm, 
and,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  c  teach  the  world  with  rcajon  to 
‘  admire.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  IVarton  feems  to  have  ftudied  his 
author  with  much  attention,  and  has  obliged  us  with  no  bad 
prelude  for  the  edition,  of  which  he  advifes  us.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  earlieft  writers  muft  have  qualified  him 
with  fuch  a  relifh  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialedt,  as  few  poets, 
fince  Prior ,  feem  to  have  imbibed  :  and  his  claflical  learning 
Continually  fupplies  him  with  paflages  from  the  antients,fimilar 
to  his  own  author,  and  other  Englijh  ones  of  a  later  date.  For 
though  his  title-page  profefl.es  to  obferve  on  the  Faerie  Queene 
only,  his  great  propenfity  to  {farting  of  parallels  often  diverts 
him  from  his  main  purfuit,  efpecially  in  the  notes,  which  ren¬ 
ders  his  criticifm  more  mifcellaneous  and  excurfive,  tho’  not 
always  the  lefs  entertaining.  But  we  are  concerned  that  the 
progrefs  of  this  work  obliges  us  to  add,  to  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  regard  to  Milton ,  that  he  feems  particu¬ 
larly  pointed  at  by  our  critic,  as  an  imitator,  tranflator  and 
copyer,  tho’  an  improving  one ;  and  this  is  conducted  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  compliments  now  and  then  thrown 
in  to  mitigate  and  qualify  fuch  imputations,  do  not  effectually 
conceal  that  partiality  and  ill-will,  which  a  true  critic  (hould 
divefl  himfelf  of;  and  which  a  genius  of  efienti at  dignity  is 
lefs  generoufly  fubjedted  to,  when  the  man  is  dead,  f  or  tho* 
the  envy  of  his  cotemporaries  might  detradt,  his  fame,  which 
the  candour  of  foreigners  has  reflected  on  his  country,  {hould 
not  in  prudence  be  curtailed  by  his  countrymen.  That  he 
had  great  natural  faculties,  and  that  he  read,  imbibed  and 
difFufed  much,  are  equally  manifelt :  but  a  laboured  invelti- 
gation  of  his  attainments,  in  detriment  to  his  talents,  has  a 
malign  afpedt ;  and  we  apprehend  the  following  inftanCes 
will  evince  this  point  to  have  been  over -{trained  by  our 
-author. 

There  is  a  paflage  in  Comns ,  quoted  p.  250,  which  it  is  faid 
’Milton  probably  copied  from  Euripides .  Mr.  IVarton  has 
fairly  cited  the  Greek  parallel.  The  circumftance  they  do 
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agree  in,  and  that  is,  to  defcribe  two  abfent  youths,  which 
are  the  lady’s  brothers  in  Comus ,  and  fuppofed  to  be  gods  by 
the  fhepherds  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Fauris  of  Euripides  j  but 
it  needs  only  impartiality  and  common  tafte  to  difcern,  that 
the  imagination  and  poetry  of  the  Englijhman  greatly  exceed 
the  Grecians  on  this  occalion  ;  and  that  it  is  more  probable 
he  did  not  think  of  Euripides  here,  than  that  he  did.  The 
fame  may  be  affirmed  of  the  parallelifm  between  Michael’ s 
foretelling  the  fate  of  paradife  at  the  univerfal  deluge,  and  the 
fpeech  of  Delos  to  Latona  in  Homer’s  hymn  to  Apollo  ;  tho’ 
the  refemblance  here  is  a  little  clofer.  Some  circumftances  of 
the  flood  Milton  is  fuppofed  to  draw  from  the  Noe  Vaticinium 
of  Cafimir.  The  great  proof  of  this  is  that  both  have  faid,  in 
confequence  of  the  flood,  fea-monfters  fhall  lodge  and  litter 
in  quondam  palaces.  What  more  natural  coincidence  than 
this  on  the  very  fame  fubjeCt  ?  What  image  more  likely  to 
occur  to  both  thefe  fine  writers  ?  Mr.  Addifon  has  the  very 
fame,  we  think,  in  his  Latin  ode  to  Dr.  Burnet  of  the 
Charter- houfe.  Milton  is  honeftly  admitted,  p.  255,  to  be 
the  firfl;  who  gave,  with  becoming  majefty,  the  idea  of  an 
armed  angel ;  but  from  what  fpirit  proceeds  the  immediately 
fubfequent  detraction  from  it  ?  6  He  probably  received  fome 
‘  hints,  in  this  refpeCt,  from  paintings  which  he  had  feen  in 
6  Italy ,  particularly  from  one  by  Raphael ,  where  Michael ,  clad 
4  in  celeftial  panoply,  triumphs  over  Satan  chained.’  Now  that 
Milton  was  in  Italy  before  hi<  blindnefs,  is  admitted ;  but  it 
js  neither  a  fair  nor  likely  inference,  thaf  he  could  not  have 
imagined  this  poetical  figure  without  having  feen  Raphael’s 
picture,  as  well  as  Raphael  himfelf  muff,  before  he  painted 
it.  It  is  only  fuppofing  the  poet’s  imagination  as  ltrong  as 
the  painter’s.  Milton  is.  thought,  p.297,  to  borrow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ljne  on  hi?  deceafed  wife, 

Methought  I  favv  my  late  deceafed  faint, 
from  this  in  Sydney  s  vifion  on  the  Faerie  Ehieene, 

Methought  I  faw  the  grave  where  Lcura  lay. 

Niecols,  an  antient  bard,  called  the  cock  dales  harbinger—  - 
Milton  terms  the  morning-ftar  fo.  Ergo  !  The  former  fays 
of  May ,  that  the  throws  from  her  lap  the  choice#:  flowers ; 
the  latter,  that  fhe  throws  from  her  green  lap  the  yellow  cow- 
flip.  Now  how  could  any  competent  poets,  after  making 
the  month  a  perfonage,  omit,  with  any  propriety,  annexing 
fuch  a  funCfion  to  her !  Milton  is  fuppofed  to  draw  his  very 
pxpreffion  of  blind  fury  jn  his  Lycidas ,  from  Spenfer’s  fell 

Erimys. 
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Er'tnnys.  Even  thefe  trite  words,  this,  this  is  Jhe ,  in  his 
Arcades ,  muft  needs  be  copied  from  this  is  Jhe ,  repeated  in 
a  mafk  of  Johnfon  s.  He  is  fuppofed,  p.  306,  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  another  petty  larceny,  in  dealing  honour  due  from  Spen- 
fer  s  honour  dew .  What  is  this  but  interdicting  a  man 
common  fpeech,  and  fdencing  him,  on  pain  of  plagiarifm  ? 
Surely  it  is  tpo  mean  and  nugatory  for  candid  mafculine  cri- 
ticifm ;  and  perhaps  we  have  been  acting  too  trivially  our- 
felves,  in  reciting  fo  much  of  it.  But  to  conclude,  had  our 
learned  and  ingenious  author  been  more  attentive  to  the  ejfay 
on  poetical  imitation  * ,  which  he  has  fo  juftly  commended, 
and  which  exhibits  fuch  a  clear  and  fatisfactory  analyfis  of 
that  delicate  fubject,  it  muft  have  faved  him  fome  of  thefe 
exceptionable  ftrictures,  and  us  the  difagreeable  occafion  of 
mentioning  them ;  as  it  is  with  regret  we  obferve  ingenious 
writers  afford  any  confiderable  pretext  for  inferring  them  lefs 
ingenuous  ones. 


Art.  xii.  Ehe  dodtrine  oj'  the  trinity ,  as  ufually  explained, 
inconfijlent  with  fcripture  and  reafon ;  and  the  pernicious 
confcquences ,  that  attend  fuch  mifreprefentations  of  chrijlianity , 
Jet  forth.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  o£  the  late  vindication 
of  the  doCtrine  of  the  trinity,  in  two  parts.  •  Svo.  is.  6 d. 
Shuckburgh. 

THE  vindication ,  &c.  to  which  the  traCt  now  before  us 
is  defigned  as  an  arifwer,  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  moft  conliderable  production  which  hath  appeared  againft 
the  ejfay  on  fpirit.  Our  impartial  fentiments  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  confiftency  of  the  fcheme  of  doCtrine  it  exhibits, 
and  the  conclufivenefs  of  the  arguments  alledged  to  fupport 
that  fcheme,  were  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
in  the  Review  for  Dec.  1753. 

The  author  of  the  piece  we  are  confidering,  acquaints  his 
readers  that  he  engages  in  this  debate,  not  from  any  appre- 
henfion  that  the  author  of  the  ejfay  was  unable  to  fupport  his 
argument  without  the  afliftance  of  others ;  but  from  a  real 
conviction,  that  the  caufe  he  undertakes  to  defend  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one,  in  which  every  private  c’nriftian  is  concerned. 
Upon  this  account,  he  judges  it  expedient  to  reprefent,  in  the 
moft  unreferved  manner,  the  reafons  why  he  cannot  acquiefce 
in  the  vindicator’s  account  of  this  doCtrine;  and  propofes  to 
offer  his  objections  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  no  juft  caufe 
cf  offence  to  any  candid  and  fincere  inquirer  after  truth.  He 

*  See  Review  for  July  1753.  p.  19,  feq. 
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teadily  allows,  that  in  the  prefent  difpute,  the  weight  of 
human  authority  lies  on  that  llde  of  the  queilion  which  he 
oppofes  ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  doctrine  ought  to  be 
treated  with  decency,  and  oppofed  with  modefty  ;  this  re- 
fpedf  he  thinks  is  due  to  received  and  eftablifhed  opinions. 
But  he  can  by  no  means  admit  that  becaufe  a  dodlrine  hath 
the  advantage  of  age  and  poffeflion,  it  hath  any  infallible 
mark  of  truth ;  or  that  time  alone  can  render  it  fo  facred,  as 
that  it  fhould  not  be  oppofed  or  controverted  at  all.  Such 
fentiments,  he  judges,  can  never  be  confidently  afferted  by  thofe 
who  are  perfuaded  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  our  reformation. 

He  obferves  likewife,  that  the  principles  which  the  vindi¬ 
cator  hath  advanced,  and  which  always  have  been  advanced, 
and  always  mud,  by  thofe  who  enter  into  a  full  vindication 
of  the  Athanafian  trinity ,  are  in  his  apprehenfion,  not  only 
injurious  to  the  Chrijiian  revelation,  but  deJlruEtive  of  it ;  and 
would  equally  deftroy  the  pretenfions  of  any  revelation  what- 
foever.  But  he  is  far  from  fuppofing  that  the  vindicator  fees* 
the  confequences  of  his  fyftem  in  the  fame  light  that  himfelf 
fees  them.  He  doth  not  contend  that  mankind  are  chargeable 
with  the  confequences  of  all  the  opinions  they  hold  ;  as  this 
principle  would  introduce  a  wretched  fcene  of  oppofition  and 
animofity. 

Having  remarked  from  Mr.  Jortin  *,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Nicene  fathers  themfelves  upon  this  fubject  did  not  come 
up  to  the  ftandard  of  modern  orthodoxy,  he  goes  on, 
4  wherefore  fetting  afide  councils  and  fathers,  by  whofe  au- 
4  thority  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  fettle  the  point  between 
4  us,  let  us  proceed  to  fcripture  and  reafon  ;  that  is,  to  fcrip- 
4  ture  underflood  and  explained  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
4  genuine  reafon. — By  the  fcriptures  I  mean  thofe  of  the  new 
4  tedament  only,  the  old  being  in  my  apprehenfion  of  no 
4  fort  of  ufe  in  the  prefent  argument.  Without  doubt  you 
4  will  expedfc  fome  very  good  reafon  for  this  exclufion,  fince 
4  poflibly  this  may  be  the  ftrft  time  you  have  met  .  with  it ; 
4  and  fuch  I  hope  to  give  you.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
4  thefe  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  the  abfolute 
4  equality  of  the  fon  with  the  father  from  the  old  tedament, 

4  have  really  made  it  clear,  that  the  Jews  themfelves,  I  fpeak 

5  of  thofe  who  lived  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  ever  col- 
4  lecfed  this  dodbrine  from  their  fcriptures,  or  were  pofTeffed 
4  of  any  notion  at  all  about  it.  Now  this  one  circumflance 
4  affords,  I  own,  to  me  a  flrong  preemption  againft  the 

*'  Remarks  on  Ecclrf  lEJi.  Vol.  Ilf.  p.  97. 

4  thing. 
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4  thing.  Here  is  a  revelation  of  God’s  will  made  to  a  par- 
4  ticular  people  ;  this  revelation  is  written  and  promulgated 
*  to  them  in  their  own  native  language ;  they  continue  in 
4  pofTeffiort  of  it,  and  are  diredfed  by  it  in  the  management 
4  of  all  their  civil  and  religious  concerns,  from  gene- 
4  ration  to  generation,  for  the  fpace  of  two  thousand 
4  years  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  very  important 
4  dodfrine  fuppofed  to  be  contained  and  delivered  in  it,  which 
4  none  of  thefe  people,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  ever 
4  difeovered. — The  dodfrine  of  three  equal  perfons  in  the 
4  godhead,  as  revealed  in  the  old  teflament,  was  of  no  ufe 
4  to  the  Jews  :  Is  it  of  any  ufe  to  Chrijlians  ?  I  make 
4  no  fcruple  of  declaring  for  the  negative :  the  doctrines  of 
4  chriflianity  are  in  my  opinion  all  to  be  found  in  the  chriffian 
4  revelation  ;  and  whatever  is  not  plainly  and  clearly  deli- 
4  vered  there,  I  muff  take  upon  me  to  arifrm,  pardon  my 
4  prefumption,  that  it  is  not  ffridfly  incumbent  upon  any 
4  chriffian  to  believe  at  all.  So  then  here  is  a  fuppofed  re- 
4  velation  of  a  doctrine  of  no  ufe  to  any  body  :  not  to  the 
4  Jeivs ,  becaufe,  fo  far  as  this  doctrine  is  concerned,  they 
4  never  underltood  it :  not  to  chriitians,  becaufe,  with  re- 
4  fpedt  to  every  point  that  it  is  necefTary  for  a  chriftian  to 
4  believe,  peculiarly  as  fuch,  it  is  fuperfeded  by  one  more 
4  plain,  and  clear,  and  comprehenflve., 

Our  author  obferves  to  his  correlpondent,  that  the  only 
queftion  in  debate  between  them  is,  whether  the  fon  exifh> 
in  the  fame  numerical  efTence  with  the  father  ?  And  therefore 
takes  leave  to  call  him  back  to  the  fubjedt  of  inquiry,  from 
which  he  feemed  difpofed  to  wander.  The  vindicator  having 
obferved,  that  Chrift  had  fcarce  ever  declared  himfelf  to  be 
the  Cbrijl  in  exprefs  and  pofitive  terms,  becaufe  of  the  ma¬ 
licious  difpofitions  of  his  enemies,  and  the  prejudices  of  his 
own  difciples,  proceeds  to  alTert,  that  44  in  like  manner,  and 
44  for  the  fame  reafons,  we  (hall  find  his  divinity  rather  ffrongly 
44  intimated,  than  plainly  taught.  One  means  he  ufed  of 
44  conveying  this  dodf-rine,  was,  by  calling  God  in  a  peculiar 
44  manner  his  father  on  all  occafions.”  To  this  our  author 
juffly  and  judicioufly  replies — 4  This  paragraph  furnifbes 
4  matter  for  various  remarks, — 44  He  found  himfelf  oblige 

44  ed  to  fpeak  and  aft  with  great  caution  and  referve - 

4  Surely,  Sir,  you  did  not  wrell  comider  the  conlequences  of 
4  what  you  here  fay  ;  with  great  caution  and  referve  ?  What, 
4  in  a  point  of  fuch  vaft  importance  ?  Rem  tantam  tam  nt.gli~ 
4  genter  ?  Do  not  you  inculcate  this  dodfrine  upon  us  as  a 
4  dodfrine  neediary  for  every  man  to  believe  ?  So  necefl’ary 

4  that 
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*  that  no  one  can  call  himfelf  a  chriftian,  or  hope  for  falva- 
6  tion  without  believing  it?  And  can  we  conceive  it  poffible, 

*  that  he  who  came  into  the  world  on  purpofe  to  fave  man- 

*  kind,  fliould  leave  them,  in  a  point  whereon  their  falvation 

*  depended,  To  confeffedly  in  the  dark  ?  It  is  more  natural  to 
c  fuppofe  he  would  have  begun  his  preaching  with  a  clear  de- 

*  finition  of  the  Trinity;  becaufe,  according  to  Athanafiusy 

*  Dr.  Waterland ,  and  all  their  followers,  if  we  do  not  believe 

«  this  in  their  fenfe  of  it,  it  fignifies  nothing  what  we  believe 
c  befides.  v 

— 6  But  you  go  on,  cc  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons,  we  fhall  find  his  divinity  rather  ftrongly  intimated, 
than  plainly  taught.” — ‘  I  obferve  you  have  here  thrown  in, 

«  whether  inadvertently  or  deftgnedly,  I  know  not,  the  word 
c  divinity ,  about  which  there  is  nodifpute.  I  am  as  fully  per- 
c  fuaded  of  our  Saviour’s  proper  divinity ,  as  you  or  any  other 
‘  chriftian  can  be  ;  and  therefore  cannot  help  accufing  the  de- 
6  fenders  of  the  Athanafian  hypothecs  of  a  little  unfair  pro- 

*  ceeding,  in  reprefenting  all  thofe  who  do  not  come  quite  up 
<  to  the  fame  pitch  of  orthodoxy  with  themlelves,  as  deniers 
€  of  it ;  for  neither  in  juftice  or  charity  ought  this  to  be. 

6  Pleafe  then  to  fee  how  your  argument  will  Hand,  if  inftead 

*  of  divinity ,  you  fubftitute  the  word  co-equality  :  “  We  fhall 

find  his  co-equality  rather  ftrongly  intimated  than  plainly 
(f  taught.”  But  is  an  intimation  fufficient  to  prove  a  doCtrine 
‘  of  fo  very  difficult  and  abftrufe,  and  withal  of  fo  important 

*  a  nature  ? — 

— ‘  You  fay,  cc  the  Son  is  by  all  the  antient  writers  held  to 
be,  in  fome  fenfe,  inferior  to  the.  father,  and  that  with  re- 
gard  even  to  his  divine  nature  6  Herein  is  included 

*  your  own  opinion  ;  and  a  very  juft  one  I  think  it  would  be 
‘  (notwithftanding  the  Athanafian  creed  intimates  no  fuch  in- 
c  feriority)  if  it  went  no  farther  ;  but  within  fix  lines  this  is 
£  all  undone  again ;  ct  for  the  Son  is  yet  co-eternal  and  co-equal 
<c  with  the  father.”  c  If  this  be  not  an  exprefs  contradiction, 

*  I  know  not  how  fuch  a  thing  can  be  exhibited  in  words. 

*  To  be  co- equals  if  I  have  any  idea  of  its  meaning,  is  to  be 
4  equal  in  all  fenfes  :  but  when  one  being  is  afterted  to  be 
c  inferior  to  another  in  fome  fenfe,  and  yet  equal  in  all  fenfes, 
c  in  what  light  are  the  two  propofitions  to  be  confidered  ?  For 
6  God’s  fake,  Sir,  and  the  truth’s  lake,  let  us  not  entirely  ba- 

*  nifti  reafon  out  of  this  difpute  :  if  fuch  mult  be  the  cafe, 

*  Jet  us  cordially  join  hands,  and  go  back  at  once  together  like 

*  Vindication,  part  11  page  1 2, 

c  friends 
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4  friends  into  the  bofom  of  that  church,  from  which  we  have 
4  fo  unwarrantably  feparated.  But,  as  this  cannot  upon  the 
4  whole  be  your  defign,  let  us  go  on  and  confider  wherein  this 
4  confeffed  inferiority  confifts,  and  let  reafon  lead  us  by  the 
4  hand,  hep  by  hep,  in  our  progrefs:  according  to  all  the  fa~ 
4  thersy  according  to  Bilhop  Pearfony  Bifhop  Bully  Dr.  Water - 
4  landy  to  whom,  without  any  danger  ot  affronting,  I  will  add 
4  yourfelf,  it  confiffs  in  this,  the  Son  i  originated ,  the  Father 
4  unoriginated.  Is  not  this  diftindhon  enough  to  deffroy,  even 
4  to  annihilation,  the  notion  of  co-equality  ?  Can  a  co-equality 
4  fubfift  between  two  beings,  one  felf-originated,  the  other  not? 
4  The  Son,  you  grant,  is  not  J'elf  originated ;  if  not,  originated 
4  from  fome  other ;  and  this  origination,  whatever  name  you 
4  call  it  by,  whether  creation,  or  generation,  implies  a  begin - 
4  ningy  tno’  in  an  eternity  paft,  the  mind  may  not  be  able  to 
4  reach  backward  to  that  beginning.’ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  demonrtrate  the  ffdfhood  of  the 
fcheme  he  oppofeth,  by  adjufting  the  meaning  of  certain  terms 
which  are  commonly  ufed  in  this  debate;  and  urges  the  con- 
ceffions  of  Dr.  Waterland  and  Dr.  Stebbingy  as  abfolutely  fub- 
verfive  of  the  caufe  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  fupport. 

4  The  affertion,’  fays  he,  4  that  three  diffinct:  minds  exift 
4  together  in  the  fame  numerical  elTence,  goes  upon  this  fup- 
4  polition,  that  mind  and  effence  are  things  diftindt  from  each 
4  other; — Now  what  can  be  affirmed  of  the  divine  oufiay  that 
4  may  not  alfo  be  affirmed  of  the  divine  nous  ?  What  attri- 
4  butes  will  you  give  to  one,  that  you  can  deny  to  the  other? 
4  — Stridlly  and  properly  fpeaking,  mind  is  neither  more  nor 
4  lefs  than  the  effence  itfelf,  together  with  its  powers  of  know- 
4  ledge  and  will ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  zuord  only,  not  a  thing, 
4  and  fignifies  no  other  than  the  adlion  and  operation  of  fpirit. 
4  If  then  mind  and  effence  are  really  only  one  and  the  fame 
4  thing,  under  different  confederations,  can  we  be  miftaken  in 
4  faying,  that  to  affirm  diftindl  mindsy  is  to  affirm  diftindt 
4  effences  ?  Again,  if  effence  or  fubffance  be  the  fame  thing 
4  with  fpirit,  muff  it  not  be  equally  true,  that  to  affirm  diftindt 
4  effences,  is  to  affirm  diffinct:  fpirits  ?  And  can  we  then 
4  withhold  the  conclufion,  that  to  affirm  diftindt  fpirits,  is  to 
4  affirm  d i flinch  Gods?’ 

Dr.  Stebbing  contends,  that  three  (perfons)  as  diftindt  in 
point  of  agency,  as  Petery  fames  y  and  ' John  are  d  iff  in  61,  are 
the  one  eternal  God. — 4  W ell  then,  we  will  fay,  that  each  di- 
4  vine  perfon  is  an  intelligent  agent,  and  as  diffinct:  in  point 
4  of  agency  from  either  of  the  other,  as  Petery  Jamcsy  and 
4  John  are  diffinA  men  :  what  may  naturally  be  deduced  from 
i  '  4  thefe 
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fc  thefe  premifes  ?  Mull  not  every  diftind!  agent  have  a  diftind! 
6  principle  of  agency  ?  That  is,  is  not  a  diftind!  principle  of 
1  agency  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  diftind!  agent?  The  next 

*  point  will  be  to  afcertain  what  the  principle  of  agency  is  : 

*  and  may  we  not  affirm  it  to  be  fpirit  ?  Do  not  all  philofo- 

*  phers  agree,  that  nothing  adts  but  fpirit  ?  If  nothing  adls 
c  but  fpirit ,  fpirit  is  the  principle  of  agency.  To  go  on  :  if 

*  fpirit  be  the  principle  of  agency,  and  every  diftindf  agent 

*  mull  have  a  diftind!  principle  of  agency,  to  be  the  ground 
c  of  that  diftindiion,  then  every  diftind!  agent  mull  have  a 

*  diftind!  fpirit:  and  if  every  diftind!  agent  muff  have  a  diftind! 

<  fpirit,  then  I  do  not  fee  how  you  can  poffibly  avoid  the  con- 

*  feqUence,  that  every  diftind!  agerit  in  the  Trinity  mull  be  a 

*  diftind!  God.  Thus,  if  you  do  not  confound  the  per  font , 

<  you  muff  divide  the  fubftance  ;  and,  back  again,  if  you  do 

*  not  divide  the  fubftance,  you  mull  confound  the  perfons: 

*  there  is  no  avoiding  this  grand  dilemma,  either  of  denying 

*  three  diftind!  agents  ih  the  godhead,  or  of, maintaining  three 

*  diftind!  Gods.  So  that,  whether  we  argue  from  the  word 

*  mind)  or  from  the  word  agent ,  right  reafon  will  lead  us  to 

*  the  fame  conclufion.  Hence  I  mull  be  permitted  to  make 

*  this  general  obfervation,  that  the  moft  celebrated  defenders 

*  of  the  orthodox  fyftem  have  no  other  way  of  preferving 

*  their  caufe  from  difcredit,  than  under  the  fhelter  of  equivo- 
€  cal  and  ambiguous  terms  ;  the  moment  they  fpeak  plainly, 

*  in  words  of  a  fixed  and  acknowledged  meaning,  they  fupply 

*  materials  to  overturn  their  whole  fyftem/ 

Our  author  having  intimated,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
the  fyftem  called  orthodox  is  defended  by  its  zealous  advocates, 
are  the  roots  that  feed  and  fupport  the  popijh  caufe  in  this 
nation,  and  that  till  they  are  fairly  cut  off,  all  our  attempts 
again!!  it  will  be  vain  and  unfuccefsful,  our  diffuafives  carry 
little  weight,  nay,  will  rather  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
turned  to  our  diladvantage  :  he  then  urges  the  following  im¬ 
portant  advice.  c  Give  up  all  impofftbilities ,  give  up  the  au- 
c  thority  of  the  fathers ,  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  an  indepen- 

*  dent  power  in  the  church,  give  up  the  right  of  declaring 
c  what  the  fenfe  of  fcripture  is,  of  impofing  that  fenfe  upon  the 

*  clergy,  and  thence,  by  means  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  people, 

*  which  is  the  very  thing  we  mean  by  infallibility ,  and  is  all 
‘  the  church  of  Rome  does,  or  needs  defire  to  do.  I  own, 
c  there  are  to  me  fome  probable  appearances,  that  if  we  go 
‘  on  to  infift  upon  thefe  points,  in  the  manner  fome  of  our 

*  divines  infift  upon  them,  the  courfe  of  half  a  century  more 

*  will  bring  us  all  fairly  round  into  popery  again.  "Let  us 

Vol.'XI.  K  ‘  ‘  then 
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4  then  at  once  give  them  up,  and  matters,  I  trud,  will  go 
‘  better  with  us  than  they  have  done*  We  fhall  by  this  means 
c  not  only  drengthen  our  hands  againd  the  papiftsy  but  ob~ 
c  viate  Tome  of  the  chief  objeClions  that  have  been  urged 
‘  againd  chriftianity  by  the  dejds  ;  to  whom  our  own  tenets 
4  have  ferved  as  a  lodgment*  like  the  outworks  of  a  fortifica- 
4  tion,  whence  the  more  fuccelsfully  to  batter  the  citadel.’ 


Art.  xiii.  Sixteen  Di four fcs  upon  Do  ft  rings  and  Duties ,  more 
peculiarly  chrijiian\  and  againft  the  reigning  vanities  of  the 
age.  By  the  author  of  the  Life  of  David.  8vo.  5s.  Ri- 
vington. 

WE  have  received  no  {mall  pleafure  from  the  perufal  of 
fuch  of  thefe  dilcourfes  as  are  upon  chriflian  duties, 
and  the  prevailing  follies  of  the  prelent  age  \  in  regard  to  thofe 
upon  doctrinal  fubje&s,  we  fhall  only  fay,  that  reafoning  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  author’s  bed:  talent.  But  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole*  from  the  fhort  account 
we  fhall  give  of  each  of  them. 

In  the  two  fird  fermons  our  author  recommends  humility^ 
principally  from  our  Saviour’s  example.  The  words  he  dif- 
courfes  from  are  thofe  in  Matt.  xi.  28,  29.  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour?  &e.  He  takes  occafion  to  obferve  from  them, 
that  humility  is  a  virtue  that  had  not  fo  much  as  a  name  before 
chriftianity,  and  that  fuppofing  it  had  been  known  to  the 
world  before,  yet  no  mere  mortal  was  fitted  to  teach  it  in  per¬ 
fection  ;  the  ftrange  mixture  of  vanity  and  conceit  in  our  com- 
pofition  making  this  a  lefibn  that  comes  ill  recommended  from 
the  molt  perfedt  of  our  race.  It  was  a  doCtrine,  and  a  difco- 
very  therefore,  we  are  told,  referved  fof,  and  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to,  the  character  and  condition  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  who 
not  onlv  humbled  himfelf  to  the  meannefs  of  our  nature,  but 
vouchfafed  to  affume  one  of  the  lowed  and  mod  abjeCt  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  to;  teach  us  perfeCt  humility  in  all  its  parts  and 
circumdances. 

In  treating  of  this  virtue,  he  fird  explains  it,  and  then  con- 
fiders  it  as  it  regards  ourfelves,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our 
creator.  4  Humility,’  favs  he,  4  is  a  virtue  which  will  be  bed- 
4  undcrifood  by  confidering  it  as  a  principle  directly  oppofite 
4  to  pride  :  it  is  a  virtue  wifely  appointed  by  Almighty  God, 
4  as  a  counterpoife  to  felf-love,  and  that  felf-fufficiency  which 
£  remits  from  it:  it  is  a  virtue  which  teacheth  us  to  think 
,  '  *  *  judly. 
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*  juftly,  that  is,  meanly  ;  or,  tofpeak  more  properly,  it  teaches 
'*  us  to  think  neither  vainly  nor  vauntingly  of  ourfelves  and 
5  our  endowments;  and  to  do  right  to  the  reft  of  mankind  on 

*  the  fame  fcore,  praiftng  and  preferring  upon  the  comparifon, 
‘  as  realon  and  truth  require.  It  is  a  virtue  that  fubdueth  the 

*  haughty  heart  to  the  divine  difpenfations  §  concluding  from 
c  clear  and  candid  reflections  upon  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
K  of  God,  and  our  own  ignorance  and  infufliciency,  that  every 

*  condition  of  life  afligfted  to  us,  every  appointment  of  pro- 
c  vidence,  is  die  wifeft  and  beft  that  could  be  made;  and  is, 

*  at  leaft,  good  enough  lor  creatures  fo  vain  and  worthlefs 

*  as  we  are/ 

In  the  third  fermon  he  proves,  that  the  precepts  of  chriftia- 
hity  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  nature,  admirably  fitted  to 
perfeCl  and  exalt  it,  and,  of  confequence,  to  raife  it  to  all 
that  height  of  happinefs  it  is  capable  of,  in  this  world. 
And  this  he  does  by  fhewing  the  natural  felicity  that  at¬ 
tends  the  practice  of  each  of  thofe  virtues,  that  are  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  and  enjoined  by  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  fuch  as  patience,  meeknefs,  temperance,  chaftity,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity. 

In  the  fourth  fermon  he  enquires  into  the  reafonablenefs  of 
the  praCtice  of  ridiculing  the  principles  and  perfuafions  of  thofe 
who  believe  the  feriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  after  which 
he  enquires  into  the  nature  and  completion  of  the  prediction 
in  his  text — Knowing  this  firji,  that  there  jhall  come  in  the  lajl 
days  f coffer  S',  &c. 

He  endeavours,  in  the  fifth  fermon,  to  prove  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  from  natural  philofophy  and  reafon.  The 
firft  argument  he  makes  ufe  of,  and  on  which  he  employs  fe- 
veral  pages,  is  drawn  from  the  immateriality  of  the  foul ;  an 
argument  which,  tho*  frequently  urged,  is  certainly  inconclu- 
five,  as  a  moderate  ftiare  of  reflection  may  convince  every  at¬ 
tentive  reafoner.  The  other  arguments  he  makes  ufe  of  are 
thofe  drawn  from  the  confent  of  mankind  on  this  head,  and 
the  ftrong  defire  of  immortality  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
Almighty  God  ;  neither  of  which,  we  apprehend,  will  carry 
much  conviction  to  the  mind  of  a  confiderate  enquirer.  There 
are  other  arguments  which  render  the  doCtrine  of  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  foul  highly  probable  upon  the  principles  of  reafon, 
but  thefe  our  author  only  mentions,  not  having  time  to  en¬ 
large  upon  them. 

In  the  fixth  fermon  he  endeavours  clearly  to  explain  and 
prove  the  poflibility,  eternity,  and  juftnels  of  hell- torments, 
and  fully  to  anfwer  the  objections  to  them.  One  argument 
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which  he  makes  life  of  to  prove  the  juftice  of  them,  is  drawn 
from  the  malignity  of  all  habitual  fin,  which  being  infinite, 
we  are  told,  the  punifhment  may,  and  ought,  in  juftice,  to 
be  fo  too.  His  other  arguments  on  this  head  being  of  much 
the  fame  force,  will  be  a  fufficient  excufe,  we  hope,  for  not 
mentioning  them. 

In  the  feventh  fermon  he  proves  the  poflibility,  reafonable- 
nefs,  and  certainty  of  the  refurredtion,  and  endeavours  fully 
to  confute  all  the  objedlions  to  it.  The  method  he  purfues  is 
this :  he  firft  (hews,  that  the  refurredfion  is  poftible ;  fecondly, 
that  it  is,  from  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  highly  cre¬ 
dible  and  rational ;  and  thirdly,  that  both  our  own  nature  and 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  neceffarily  require  it.  There  be¬ 
ing  nothing  advanced  under  any  of  thefe  heads,  but  what  has 
been  often  repeated,  we  proceed  to  the  eighth  fermon,  where¬ 
in  the  example  of  Almighty  God  is  recommended  to  us  in  the 
point  of  forgivenefs.  The  words  from  which  he  difcourfes 
are — Be  ye  therefore  merciful ,  as  your  father  alfo  is  mcrcifuly 
and  he  enquires  firft  into  the  nature  and  number  of  thofe  of¬ 
fences  wherewith  we  daily  provoke  the  wrath  of  God  againft: 
us  :  after  which  he  proceeds,  in  the  ninth  difcourfe,  to  re¬ 
commend  the  example  of  God  to  us  in  the  cafe  of  charity, 
to  wit,  that  we  ftiould  relieve  and  fupply  the  neceftities  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  as  our  great  creator  relieveth  and  fup- 
plieth  ours. 

We  fhall  here  give  a  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  forcible  manner 
in  which  our  author  frequently  exprefles  himfelf.  After  obr 
ferving  that  in  imitation  of  the  mercy  of  God,  which  is  bound- 
lefs  and  univerfal,  we  fhould  not  confine  our  charity  to  any 
one  relation,  or  fe£t,  orfociety  of  men,  he  goes  on  as  follows: 
4  But  here  there  is  one  caution  to  be  laid  down,  which  is 
4  of  the  laft  confequence  to  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and 
c  that  is,  that  the  vagrant  beggar  is  an  eternal  exception  to 
4  all  the  precepts  and  diftates  of  chriftian  charity.  The  race 
c  of  vagrant  beggars  are  the  vileft  race  that  ever  curfcd  the 
4  earth.  Every  penny  given  to  the  vagrant  beggar,  is  fo 
4  much  taken  away  from  honeft  induftry,  and  chriftian  cha- 
4  rity  :  taken  away  from  chriftian  charity,  and  given  away  yo 
4  idlenefs  and  lewdnefs ;  to  vice  and  villainy;  to  abornfna- 
‘  tions  and  corruptions  of  every  kind  !  In  one  word,  it  is  fo 
4  much  of  our  fubftance  with-held  from  God,  and  dedicated 
4  to  the  devil.  Vagrant  beggars  are  the  reproach  and  ruin  of 
4  every  country  under  heaven,  where  they  are  endured  !  And 
c  altho’  they  are  lefs  the  reproach  of  this  country,  ‘than  per- 
4  haps  'of  any  other  region  under  heaven ;  yet  is  not  this 
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x  country  clear  of,  at  leaffi,  equal  reproach,  on  another,  not 
4  lefs  criminal,  account.  I  mean  that  encouragement  given 
4  to  idlenefs,  of  fome  kind  or  other ;  or  rather  to  idlenefs 
4  and  vice  of  every  kind  ;  too  fadly  feen  in  their  dreadful 
4  effedls.  I  mean  thofe  fhameful,  fhocking,  and  frequent 
4  examples  of  lewdnefs,  drunkennefs,  and  prophanenefs,  blaf- 
4  phemous  and  hellifh  prophanenefs  1  that  defile  and  curfe 
4  your  flreets ;  together  with  thofe  frequent  and  fhocking 
4  robberies,  which  infefl  this  country,  in  almoft  every  quar- 
4  ter  of  it ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  furrounds  of  this 
4  city.  Robberies  deteftible  and  dreadful,  beyond  the  ex> 
4  amples  of  former  ages.  The  ruffians  of  thefe  times  begin 
c  where  their  predeceffiors  in  violence  rarely  ended  ;  and 
4  never  but  from  neceffity.  They  begin  with  murders. 
4  Their  predeceffiors  fhewed  fomething,  even  in  their  vil- 
4  lainies,  which  feemed  to  have  a  call:  of  old  Englijh  gene- 
4  rofity.  They  robbed  the  wealthy,  and  fometimes  they  re- 
4  lieved  the  neceffitous  with  the  fpoils  of  the  rich.  But  thefe* 
4  wretches  have  degenerated  even  beneath,  far  beneath,  the 
4  vices  of  their  predeceffiors.  They  rob  the  pooreffi  of  the 
4  poor :  and  have  not  only  renounced  all  appearance  of 
4  Englijh  generofity,  but  they  have  even  adopted  French  and 
4  foreign  cruelty.’  .  , 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  difcourfes,  which  are  really  ex¬ 
cellent,  he  points  out  the  great  folly,  iniquity,  abfurdity,  and 
crying  guilt  of  duelling.  As  the  corruptions  of  mankind  have 
at  length  found  out  a  way  of  perpetrating  murder,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  not  only  always  with  impunity,  but  often 
with  applaufe ;  have  even  made  it  honourable  under  the 
fafhionable  appellation  of  duelling;  he  makes  it  his  bufinefs 
to  examine  it  in  this  view,  and  to  fhew  that  no  difguife  of 
name,  or  power  of  cuftom,  can  make  this  practice  lefs  de- 
teftable  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  or  lefs  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
God.  And  in  order  to  this  he  enquires,  firffi,  into  the  origin 
of  this  practice  of  duelling;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  caulea 
and  occafions  of  it;  fhewing  under  the  fecond  head,  how 
wicked,  how  abfurd,  how  pernicious  it  is,  in  all  its  pretences*, 
and  how  dreadful  in  its  final  iffue. 

As  to  the  original  of  duelling,  he  obferves,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  in  the  beginning  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  principle 
of  humanity,  and  a  tendernefs  for  the  lives  of  mankind, 
when  hoftile  armies,  to  fpare  the  effufion  of  human  blood, 
agreed  to  leave  the  decilion  of  their  difputes  to  the  combat  of 
one  or  more  chofen  champions,  on  either  fide.  He  obferves 
farther,  that  it  was  afterwards  allowed  in  chriflian  countries, 
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on  trials  of  right  and  innocence,  which  could  not  otherwife 
be  fo  eaftly  decided.  As  to  the  original  of  that  kind  of 
duelling  now  in  fafhion  among  us,  we  are  told  that  it  had  its, 
beginning,  from  the  lie  given  by  Francis  the  firfb  of  France  to 
the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth.  The  emperor  charged  the 
French  king  with  breach  of  faith;  upon  which  Francis  retort¬ 
ed  the  lie  upon  him,  and  provoked  him  to  fingle  combat, 
which,  however,  the  emperor  thought  fit  to  decline.  From 
this  acqjdent,  as  our  author  obferves,  the  high  fpirit  of  the 
French  nation,  in  compliment  to  their  prince,  and  the  better 
to  demonftrate  that  injurious  and  high  provocation  he  had 
given  the  emperor,  eftablifhed  the  giving  the  lie,  as  the 
higheft  indignity  that  could  be  offered  to  human  nature,  and 
fueh  as  every  man  of  honour  ought  to  refent  to  death ;  ima? 
gining,  it  v/ould  reflect  no  frnall  glory  upon  their  nation, 
that  the  meaneff  gentleman  in  France  would  not  put  up  an  in¬ 
dignity,  which  the  great  Charles  the  fifth  endured  with 
patience. 

Here  he  takes  occafion  to  enquire  into  the  true  notion  of 
honour,  and  fhews  that,  with  regard  to  the  world,  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fame  of  virtue,  and  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  a 
defined  fenfe  of  virtue,  and  a  fteadinefs  in  the  pradtice  of  it, 
even  where  no  law  can  punifh  the  violation  of  it,  or  witnefs 
reproach  it.  By  this  teft  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  prefent 
practice  of  duelling,  and  obferves  that  the  mortal  offence 
among  duellifts  is  giving  the  lie.  Now  he  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  enquire,  "whether  their  refentment  of  this  offence  be 
owing  to  a  right  fenfe  of  honour,  that  is,  a  high  regard  to 
the  virtue  of  veracity,  and  a  juft  indignation  for  being  thought 
deftitute  of  it ;  or  whether  it  be  only  a  refentment  of  cuftom* 
and  conceit,  without  any  regard  to  virtue. 

*  For  if  they  a tt  \n  this  cafe,’  fays  he,  4  from  a  principle 

*  of  honour ;  that  is,  from  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  vera- 
4  city,  it  is  plain  they  will  have  the  fame  regard  to  it,  in 

*  every  other  circumftance  of  life.  Whereas  the  very  con- 
4  trary  to  all  this,  is  remarkable  in  many  of  them.  And  no- 
4  thing  is  more  notorious  in  their  practice,  than  cuftomary 
4  lying  and  fwearing,  and  breach  of  promifes  and  engage- 

*  ments  of  every  kind.  And  furely,  he  that  promifeth  to  pay 

*  a  juft  debt,  on  a  certain  day,  and  faileth  to  dp  fo,  other? 
4  wife  than  through  unavoidable  neceffity,  both  fieth,  and  is 
4  unjuft  at  the  fame  time.  And  in  this  fenfe,  how  many  of 
4  thefe  heroes  are  liars  upon  record,  for  hreach  of  word,  and 
4  bond  ?  And  yet  I  do  not  find  it  cuftomary  with  them,  to 

*  challenge  the  agent  who  manageth  the  profecution;  nor 
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*  the  judge  who  determineth  the  caufe  again#  them,  for 
c  wounding  their  honour. 

6  This  then  is  the  cafe.  Simple  lying  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
c  thefe  brave  fpirits,  a  mortal  offence.  But  when  perjury  or 
c  injuffice  is  added  to  it,  then  it  becomes  innocent,  and  leaves 
4  no  blemifh  or  ftain  upon  their  honour. 

c  From  hence  it  appeareth,  that  pride  is  the  fountain  of 
4  this  vice.  Thefe  duellifts,  not  having  virtue  enough  to  be 
4  afhamed  of  doing  evil,  have  yet  vanity  enough  not  to  bear 
4  its  being  imputed  to  them  :  and  therefore  they  would  re- 
4  concile  contradictions.  They  would  be  honourable  in  their 
4  fame,  although  they  are  infamous  in  their  pradfice.  And 
4  the  way  to  be  fo,  is,  to  prefent  death  upon  the  point  of 
4  their  fword,  to  any  one  that  fhall  dare  to  taint  their  ho- 
4  nour ;  that  honour,  which  they  have  long  fince  forfeited* 
4  and  have  now  no  more  title  to,  than  to  the  money  or  the 
4  eftates  they  have  fpent.  Befides,  what  but  intolerable  va- 
4  nity  and  impudence,  can  fet  men  fo  far  above  all  laws, 

4  above  all  government  and  ju|ifdidfion,  as  to  affume  to 
4  themfelves  a  right  both  of  judging  and  executing  in  their 
4  own  caufe,  in  diredt  contempt  of  all  authority,  both  of 
4  God  and  man  ?  And  is  the  wretch  that  dares  do  this,  a  -fit 
4  member  of  civil  or  religious  fociety  •*?  Or  rather  fhould  he 
4  not  be  regarded  as  a  monfter  and  cutcaft  of  the  earth,  and 
4  banifhed  the  fociety  of  every  thing,  but  chains  and  dun- 
4  geons,  and  the  ladies  of  his  own  confcience  ?  And  there - 
4  fore,  if  religion  and  government  were  no  way  concerned 
4  in  this  practice,  and  the  influence  of  it  reached  no  farther 
4  than  thofe  infamous  wretches  who  are  the  common  authors. 
4  of  it ;  nothing  were  more  deflrable  in  fociety,  than  that 
4  this  profligate  race  fhould  go  on,  like  the  Cadmean  brethren, 

4  to  butcher  one  another  with  all  convenient  dilpatch ;  and 
4  rid  mankind  of  fuch  a  peft,  without  the  trouble  or  expence 
4  of  public  executions.  But  till  that  be  done,  let  them  be 
4  abandoned  like  lepers  :  and  let  no  man  that  would  be  clear 
4  either  in  his  reputation  or  in  his  confcience,  converfe  with 
4  them,  upon  pain  of  infamy/ 

He  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  cowardice  is  another  parent  of 
this  pradfice,  and  fhews  that  it  is  deftrudlive  of  all  thofe  ends 
for  which  it  was  firft  introduced  and  allowed  in  the  world  ;  that 
it  is  the  child  of  vice  and  ignorance,  begotten  by  pride  and 
folly  ;  the  vaunt  indeed  of  valour,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  the 
seal  effedf  of  cowardice  ;  the  fear  of  the  opinion  of  fools ;  a 
pretence  of  heroifm  unknown  to  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity. 
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c  And  now,  my  brethren,*  continues  he,  4  what,  is  thq 
4  iffue  of  all  this  extravagance  ?  'Dreadful  either  way.  If  the 
4  man  hath  flain  his  antagonift,  he  hath,  perhaps,  in  his  per- 
4  fon  {lain  his  belt  friend  ;  at  lead:  he  ceafeth  to  be  his  enemy 
4  at  that  inftant :  and  the  fword  hath  no  fooner  pierced  his 
4  bread:,  but  horror  and  remorle  have  pierced  his  murderer, 
c  have  (tabbed  him  to  the  foul  !  his  vanity  finks  into  de- 
c  jedtion,  and  his  anger  into  anguifh :  arid  all  his  excefs  of 
*  wrath  and  revenge  rufh  into  yet  greater  exceffes  of  forrow, 

I  felf-deteftation,  and  all  the  diftradtion  of  diftrefs.  The 
4  dreadful  deed  is  no  focner  done,  but  he  would  give  the 
4  whole  world,  nay,  he  would  almoft  die  to  undo  it!  and, 

4  doubtlefs,  the  exchange  were  in  many  cafes  wife,  were  it 

II  poffible  to  be  effected.  If  this  murderer’s  death  could  buy 
4  off  all  the  horrors  of  his  confcience,  and  anguifh  of  his 
4  remaining  life,  given  up  to  remorfe  and  mifery  !  fince  the 
c  fame  hand  that  fixed  a  dagger  into  his  brother’s  breaft,  did, 

4  in  that  very  adt,  fix  a  fury  in  his  own  ;  to  fting  his  con- 
4  fcience,  and  to  poifon  his  quiet,  to  the  laft  moment  of 
4  his  life. 

4  But,  my  brethren,  the  greateft  terror  is  yet  behind.  If 
4  this  deteftable  practice  ended  only  in  folly,  and  pride,  and 
4  tumult  ;  nay,  if  it  terminated  only  in  murder  and  remorfe  ; 
4  if  biood  could  expiate  the  guilt,  or  the  grave  hide  it ;  or 
4  mifery  and  diftradtion  atone  for  it,  poffibly  fomething 
4  might  be  faid  to  palliate  the  horror  of  it !  But  when,  in  all 
6  appearance,  the  iffue  is  yet  more  dreadful !  when  the  poor 
4  wretch  is  fentdown  quick  to  perdition,  with  all  his  offences 
4  upon  his  head  ;  and  in  the  very  adt,  perhaps,  of  the  greateft 
4  guilt  he  is  capable  of  committing  :  good  God  !  who  can 
4  bear  the  horror  ?7 

In  order  to  fhew  how  criminal  and  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
duty  the  practice  of  duelling  is  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
he  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  articles  of  war. — - 
4  No  officer  or  foldier  fhall  prefurne  to  fend  a  challenge  to  any 
4  other  officer  or  foldier,  to  fight  a  duel,  upon  pain,  if  a  com- 
4  miffion’d  officer,  of  being  cafliiered  ;  if  a  non- comm iffion’d 
4  officer,  or  foldier,  of  fuffering  corporal  punifhment,  at  the 
4  diferetion  of  a  court-martial. 

4  Whatfoever  officer  or  foldier  fhall  upbraid  another  for  re- 

4  fufing  a  challenge,  fhall  bimfelf  be  punifhed  as  a  challenger; 

5  and  we  hereby  acquit  and  difeharge  all  officers  and  foldiers  of 
c  any  difgrace  or  opinion  of  difadvantage,  which  might  arife 
4  from  their  having  refufed  to  accept  of  challenges,  as  they 
4  will  have  onlyadted  in  obedience  to  our  orders,  and  done 

their 
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*  their  duty  as  good  foldiers,  who  fubjedt  themfelves  to  difci- 
6  pline.’  Articles  of  war ,  Jeff.  vii.  art.  2,5. 

In  the  twelfth  fermon,  our  author  points  out  briefly  the 
great  evil,  folly,  and  guilt  of  gaming  ;  and  in  the  thirteenth, 
makes  feveral  reflections  on  luxury  in  drefs.  He  obferves, 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  glare  of  a  gaudy  drefs,  that 
tei)ds  not  only  to  diflipate  the  fpirits,  but  even  to  tinCture 
the  mind  with  congenial  vanities,  with  light,  fantaftic  ideas, 
and  fpecious  appearances  ;  and  of  confequence  to  take  off  the 
attention  from  more  ferious,  folid,  and  important  attach¬ 
ments  and  purfuits,  and  thus  becomes  an  inlet  to  the  worft 
vanities  that  can  infeft  the  mind.  This,  we  are  told,  natu¬ 
rally  warps  men  from  the  ways  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  as 
it  induces  an  indifpofition  to  graver  and  more  ufeful  purfuits, 
it  alfo  creates  a  neceflity  of  greater  expence,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  rebates  that  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  honeft  arts.,  which 
fhould  fupport  it.  Thefe  obfervations  he  illuftrates  from  the 
hiftory  of  Gebazi ,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of 
Kmgs. 

In  the  fourteenth  fermon  he  expofes  the  guilt,  folly,  and  defor¬ 
mity  of  luxury  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  In 
order  to  which,  he  firft  fhews  what  this  luxury  is ;  and  fecond- 
ly,  endeavours  to  trace  out  the  evils  that  attend  it.  The  true 
nature,  and  great  importance,  of  the  chriftian  virtue  of  con¬ 
tentment,  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  two  laft  fermons ;  in  the  firft 
of  which,  our  author  endeavours  to  perfuade  us  to  content¬ 
ment  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  power,  providence,  wif- 
dom,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  which  muft  difpofe  every  thing 
for  the  beft;  from  the  prefent  ffate  of  the  world,  which 
makes  an  inequality  of  conditions  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
government  and  well-being  of  it;  from  the  great  blefflngs 
and  advantages  peculiar  to  every  ftate  of  life;  and  laftly, 
from  this  consideration,  that  the  evils  we  complain  of,  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  rather  comparative  than  real.  In  the  laft 
fermon,  he  confiders  the  feveral  arguments  for  contentment 
under  thofe  evils  that  are  real,  fuch  as  ficknefs,  crofTes,  dis¬ 
appointments,  lofs  of  reputation,  defamation,  and  death  of 
friends.  In  order  to  fupport  us  under  thefe  and  the  like  mif- 
fortunes,  we  are  defired  to  remember,  that  this  world  was 
never  defigned  for  a  place  of  perfect  happinefs,  but  is  the 
howling  wildernefs,  through  which  we  are  obliged  to  pafs  in 
our  way  to  the  land  of  promife ,  that  God  Almighty  proves 
us  with  afflictions  here,  that  he  may  reward  us  with  immor¬ 
tality  hereafter  ;  and  that  he  always  chaftifes  his  creatures  out 
pf  the  greateft  love  and  good-will  to  them  ;  to  check  us  in 

our 
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our  wicked  courfes,  or  to  hinder  us  from  entering  upon  them  ; 
to  awaken  us  into  repentance  and  amendment ;  to  force  us 
from  our  dependance  upon  earthly  things,  and  to  fix  all  our 
hopes  upon  himfelf,  who  alone  can  fupply  all  our  wants,  re¬ 
move  all  our  diflrefies,  and  crown  all  our  defires. 


Art.  xiv.  Regulations  for  the  Pruflian  Infantry .  Tranfated 
from  the  German  original,  8vo.  6s.  Vaillant. 

AS  any  attempt  to  encourage  good  difcipline  amongfl  a 
body  of  men,  where  it  is  fo  much  required,  is  very  lau- 
dible,  and  does  the  promoter  thereof  real  credit,  fo  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  work  now  before  us,  could  not  have  chofen  a 
more  proper  method  of  promoting  luch  a  fpirit  in  the  Britif? 
foldiery,  than  by  giving  them,  in  their  own  language,  the 
Prujfian  Regulations ,  fo  well  fpoken  of  by  the  beft  judges  of 
military  matters  every  where,  and  fo  universally  followed  by 
the  troops  on  the  continent.  In  this  work  every  circumftance 
which  relates  to  the  raifing,  forming,  and  exercifing  of  a  re¬ 
giment  of  infantry,  to  the  duty  in  camp  and  garrifon  of  the 
firfi:  general  officer,  down  to  the  meaneft  centinel,  is  plainly 
and  particularly  laid  down. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  bounds  of  our  paper,  to  make  fuf- 
ficient  extracts  of  a  fubjeCt,  which  fhould  be  greatly  enlarged 
upon,  to  give  people  who  are  not  converfant  in  military  dif- 
ciplinc,  a  competent  idea  of  the  completenefs  of  this  treatife, 
with  regard  to  that  matter.  To  thofe  who  are  concerned, 
we  would  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  work,  as  we  are  per- 
fiaaded  that  many  hints  are  contained  in  it,  which  it  would  do 
them  credit  to  know,  and  to  praCtife.  A  fubjeCt  of  this  kind 
does  not  admit  of  flowers  of  language,  becaufe  the  writer  is 
confined  to  the  terms  of  art ;  yet,  where  the  tranflation  will 
allow  of  it,  the  flile  appears  eafy  and  natural. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  few  articles  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  king  of  PruJ/la,  which  do  honour  to 
good  order,  and  mull  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  the  beft 
effedts  in  any  army. 

4  His  majefty  is  highly  difpleafed  to  underfland,  that  a 
4  right  harmony  and  agreement  does  not  fubfifl:  in  fome  regi- 
1  ments,  from  whence  factions  and  animofities  have  been  pro- 
4  duced,  which  are  quite  repugnant  to  fubordination,  and  pre- 
4  judicial  to  the  fervice  in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular 
4  good  of  thole  regiments. 


«  His 
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*  His  majefty  is  likewife  informed,  that  the  orders  given  by 

*  fuperior  officers  to  their  inferiors,  are  not  executed  with  that 
4  refpedf,  alacrity,  and  application  which  is  required  :  nay, 
4  that  fome  officers  have  even  prefumed  to  difpute  the  orders 

*  of  their  commanders,  and  to  argue,  firft  of  all,  whether 
4  they  were  right  or  wrong,  according  to  their  own  opinions ; 
4  he  has  therefore  found  it  very  neceftary,  to  forbid  the  like 

*  unmilitary  behaviour,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  higheft  diu 
4  pleafure,  and  to  give  his  commands  in  the  moft  urgent 
4  manner,  that  fubordination  be  kept  up  amongft  the  officers 

*  of  every  regiment,  from  the  general  down  to  the  youngeft 
4  enfign,  with  the  utmoft  ftritftnefs. — 

4  As  his  majefty  is  informed  that  non-commiffioned  officers 

*  as  well  as  private  fokliers  have  prefumption  enough  to  ar- 
4  gue,  and  take  freedoms  with  their  officers  j  fo  he  gives  ftridt 
4  orders,  that  fuch  infolence  {hall,  without  any  connivance, 
4  be  puniftjed  with  the  utmoft  feverity;  neither  {hall  foldicrs 
4  be  fuftered  to  aftociate  in  a  feditious  manner,  and  make 
4  complaints  by  parties ;  to  put  a  ftop  to  which,  whenever  it 

*  {hall  happen,  a  fevere  and  exemplary  punifhment  muft  be 
4  inffi&ed  on  the  ringleader. 

4  When  foldiers  are  drunk,  the  officers  and  non-com- 
4  miffioned  officers  are  to  enter  into  no  altercation  with  them, 
4  much  lefs  ftrike  them,  becaufe  many  inftances  may  be  pro- 
4  duced,  wherein  men,  from  the  like  provocations,  have  for- 
4  feited  their  lives  while  in  liquor  5  but  the  day  following, 
4  when  they  are  become  fober  again,  they  muft  be  punifhed 
4  with  double  feverity  for  the  irregularities  they  were  guilty  of. 

4  The  field-officers  muft  pay  extraordinary  attention  to  the 
4  difeiplining  of  new  officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers, 
4  and  keep  them,  with  the  utmoft  ftridfnefs,  to  the  moft  exact 
4  performance  of  their  duty  :  that,  from  young  officers,  they 
4  may,  at  length,  arrive  at  the  pofieffion  of  equal  experience 
4  and  abilities  with  our  prefent  field-officers  and  captains. — 

4  Since,  after  fubordination,  nothing  is  more  efientially  ne- 
4  ceflary  than  ftridt  difeipline  amongft  the  foldiers,  fo  it  is  his 
4  majefty’s  command,  that  the  generals  of  regiments,  and 
4  the  commanding  officers  of  battalions,  {hall  keep  their  re- 
4  fpedfive  regiments  and  battalions,  and  likewife  the  captains 
4  their  companies,  under  fevere  difeipline,  and  connive  at  no 
4  irregularities.  The  foldiers  ftiall  be  conftrained  to  a  regular 
4  obfervation  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion 
4  which  they  profefs.  No  common  whores  muft  be  fuftered  to 

*  remain  in  a  garrifon  ;  but  the  commanding  officer,  on  the 

2.  A  con- 
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4  contrary,  iliall  order  all  fuch  to  be  ftripped  naked  and  turned 
4  out.  No  gaming  fhall  be  permitted  amongft  the  non-com- 
4  miffioned  officers,  and  private  foldiers ;  and  every  foldier 
4  who  fhall  be  detected  at  play,  fhall  be  put  prifoner,  and  the 
4  day  following  run  the  gantlope,  without  trial,  eight  times, 

4  through  two  hundred  men. — 

4  The  commandants  of  regiments  in  garrifons,  mud  take 
4  great  care,  that  their  officers  are  guilty  of  no  irregularities  j 
4  that  they  do  not  abufc  the  burghers,  or  their  landlords,  nor 
4  contract  debts,  but  fubfift  themfelves  upon  their  pay :  and 
4  officers  in  general  are  to  be  informed,  that  it  is  his  majefty’s 
4  firm  opinion,  that  no  officer  can  keep  a  company  in  proper 
4  order,  without  fetting  a  good  example  himfelf ;  and  that 
4  it  is  an  univerfal  and  juft  obfervation,  that  the  company  of 
4  a  captain,  who  is  an  ceconomift,  is  always  in  better  order 
4  than  another  whore  captain  is  addidfed  to  extravagancies  ; 
4  a  lieutenant  therefore,  or  enfign,  who  is  given  to  bad  habits, 
4  and  does  not  conquer  or  corredb  them,  fhall  never  be  pre- 
4  ferred  to  a  company. 

4  It  is  highly  pleafing  to  his  majefty,  when  generals,  com- 
4  mandants  of  regiments,  and  field-officers,  are  courteous 
4  enough  to  give  invitations  to  the  fubalterns,  to  behave  kind- 
4  ly  to  them,  and  to  converfe  familiarly  and  frequently  with 
4  them,  in  order,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  falling 
4  into  bad  company,  and  contracting  vicious  courfes  of  life. 

4  As  it  appears  by  daily  experience,  that  moll  quarrels  hap- 
4  pen  over  liquor,  exceffive  drinking  therefore  mull  be  alto- 
4  gether  prohibited  amongft  officers  in  general ;  and  the  co- 
4  lonels  and  commandants  of  regiments  are,  in  the  ftridbeft: 
4  manner,  to  forbid  it,  and  likewife  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
4  over  the  behaviour  of  their  officers  in  this  refpedl. 

4  When  officers,  notwithftanding  all  orders  to  the  contrary, 
4  get  drunk  together,  begin  quarrels,  rencounters,  and  duels. 
4  either  in  liquor  or  at  play,  or  are  guilty  of  any  other  fucJi 
4  like  offenfive  practices,  they  mull  be  put  under  arreft,  and 
4  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which  fhall  adjudge  a  double  de- 
4  gree  of  punifhment  for  every  crime  committed  in  confe- 
4  quence  of  drunkennefs ;  as  for  example,  when  an  officer, 
4  being  fober,  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  for  which,  according  to  the 
4  articles  of  war,  he  is  condemned  to  lofe  three  months  pay, 
4  to  be  confined  a  year  in  a  fortrefs,  to  be  cafhiered,  to  be 
4  fhot,  or  beheaded  ;  for  the  fame  crime  committed  when 
4  drunk,  he  fhall  lofe  fix  months  pay,  inftead  of  three  $  fhall 
4  be  confined  two  years,  inftead  of  one ;  be  cafhiered  with  the 
4  addition  of  infamy,  inftead  of  a  limple  difmiffion  ;  be  be- 

4  c  headed- 
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*  headed,  inftead  of  being  {hot ;  and  inftead  of  being  behead- 

*  ed,  be  hanged. 

‘  His  majefty  therefore  ffriCtly  charges  the  field-marfhals, 

*  generals,  governors  and  commandants  of  garrifons,  colonels 
c  and  commandants  of  regiments,  field-officers,  captains,  and 
c  fubalterns  in  general,  to  make  thefe  regulations  the  ftandard 

*  of  their  conduct,  and  at  all  times  to  obferve  them  inviolably  ; 
(  on  which  account  they  muft  render  themfelves  familiar,  and 
c  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  them  ;  and  that  more  fo, 
c  than  it  appears  they  have  hitherto  done.  All  officers  fhall 
4  like  wife  be  fupplied  with  copies  of  thefe  regulations,  to  the 
‘  end  that  no  one,  who  is  guilty  of  the  fmalleft  breach  of  any 
4  article  contained  in  them,  or  is,  on  any  occafion,  a  ftran- 
4  ger  to  his  duty,  may  be  able  to  plead  ignorance,  as  any 
4  excufe  of  his  crime  ;  but  that,  when  his  majefty  cafhiers 
4  him,  or  orders  him  any  other  punifhment  more  fuitable  to  his 
4  offence,  he  may  impute  the  difgrace  to  his  own  indifcretion. 

4  It  is  moreover  his  majefly’s  particular  command,  that  the 
4  firings  fhall  be  performed  exaCtly  according  to  the  directions 

*  herein  given  ;  becaufe  it  is  evident  from  experience,  that 
4  quick  loading,  and  regular  firing,  has  always  done  the  moft 
4  execution.  And  his  majefty  has  fo  favourable  an  opinion 
4  of  his  commanding  officers  in  general,  as  to  believe  that  they 
c  are  ambitious  to  excel  one  another  in  the  merit  of  their  re- 
c  fpeCtive  regiments,  in  order  to  make  the  belt  and  moft  fa- 

*  tisfadtory  appearance  before  him  at  their  reviews. 

6  All  regiments  are  therefore  to  be  governed  by  thefe  re- 
<  gulations,  with  due  fubmiffion  and  obedience;  and  his  ma- 
c  jefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  affure  himfelf,  that  none  of  his 
e  officers  will  negledt,  and  much  lefs  difobey  any  orders 
4  therein  given ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  attend 

*  to  their  duty  with  alacrity  and  diligence,  by  doing  which, 
4  every  officer  will  recommend  himfelf  highly  to  him,  and 
c  may  depend  upon  his  peculiar  favour  and  protection/ 


Art.  xv.  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  with  refpeff  to  Commerce ,  and  to 
the  other  means  of  increafing  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  fate. — 
Being  a  ( pretended )  tranfation  from  the  Englifh,  written  by 
Sir  John  Nickols,  and  printed  at  Leyden  1754. — Tranfated 
from  the  French  original.  i2mo.  3s.  Ofborne. 

THE  ingenious  author  of  this  fenfible  performance  has  not 
only  affirmed  the  character  of  an  Englijhman ,  but  he  has 
alfo  expreffed  his  fentiments  on  this  important  fubjeCt  with  a  fpirit 

and 
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and  freedom  well  becoming  a  true  foil  of  liberty  ;  nevelthelefs* 
ive  are  told,  in  an  advertifertient  prefixed  to  this  transition* 
that  the  original  is  c  certainly  known  to  be  the  produ&ion  of 

*  a  young  gentleman,  who  has  an  employ  at  the  court  of 

*  Verfulks ,  who  travelled  about  two  years  ago  into  the  dif- 
4  ferent  provinces  of  England ,  and  even  into  Scotland ,  in  the 
4  courfe  of  which*  he  made  it  his  bufiriefs  to  pry  narrowly 
4  into  the  Sate  of  our  commerce*  efpecially  into  our  public 
4  funds,  and  other  objects  of  policy  and  government  and  that 

*  on  his  return  to  France ,  he  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  ob-~ 
£  fervations,  under  the  fictitious  hamfe  of  Sir  'John  Nickols / 

Such  is  the  hiftory  given  of  this  publication  *  in  the  preface 
to  which  its  author  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he  drew  the 
firfi:  hint  of  making  thefe  remarks  from  a  pamphlet  wrote  by 
the  reverend  Mr.  Jofiah  Tucker ,  of  Frijlol  * ;  to  whom,  as 
'swell  as  to  the  public,  we  own  ourfelves  indebted  for  having  dif¬ 
fered  a  performance  of  real  utility  to  have  efcaped  fo  long  un¬ 
noticed  ;  but  for  which  we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  make  the 
beft  amends  in  our  power,  by  laying  before  our  readers  fiich 
parts  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  efiay  as  concur  or  difagree  with  the 
work,  that  is  the  more  profefied  obje£t  of  our  prefent  con- 
fid  eration. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  commercial  advantages  peculiar  to  France * 
our  pretended  Sir  John  Nichols  admits  he  has  borrowed  not 
only  the  fentiments*  but  even  the  expreflion  of  Mr.  Tucker, 
particularly  in  his  firfi:  feven  paragraphs  ;  which  treat  of,  ift. 
The  natural  productions  of  France .  2dly.  The  fubor dination, 
docility,  and  fobriety  of  the  common  people.  3dly.  The  goodnefs 
of  the  roads,  the  number  of  rivers  and  navigable  canals  with 
which  France  is  interfered.  4-thly.  The  wife  inftitution  of  a 
council  of  trade,  and  the  regulations  the  French  are  obliged  to 
obferve  in  manufacturing  their  goods,  and  expofing  them  to 
fale.  5thly.  The  fuperiority  of  their  colonies  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of fugars,  6thly.  Their  addrefs  in  drawing  the 
natural  productions  of  other  countries  to  work  up  in  their  own. 
ytldy.  The  vicinity  of  France  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy,  whereby  fhe  has  a  conftant  fupply  of  able  perfons  to 
ferve  in  her  armies,  or  improve  and  extend  her  manufactures. 
In  all  thefe,  both  thefe  gentlemen  agree,  as  well  as  in — 

Bthly.  The  benefits  derived  to  the  French  from  foreigners 
of  all  countries  travelling  among  them,  or,  as  the  author  of 

*  Entitled,  A  brief  effciy  on  the  advantages  and  difad-vantages 
which  refedtively  attend  France  and  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to 
trade.  With  fo?ne  prcpo/als  fo r  removing  the  principal  difodi  Cntayes  of 
Great  Britain.  In  a  new  method .  8 vo.  2 s.  Trye.  The  firii  edition 
was  printed  four  years  ago. 
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the  Remarks  cxpreffes  it,  from  that  fpecies  of  madnefs  with 
which  other  nations  have  adopted  their  tades  and  faftiions. 

*  By  what  enchantment/  fays  he,  4  is  it  that  fo  light-brained* 

4  frivolous  a  people,  have  been  able  to  extend  over  the  uni- 

*  verfe,  the  ruinous  and  tyrannical  empire  of  Its  modes  ?  This 

*  nation,  covetous  of  glory  and  reputation,  has  fet  up  its  pre- 

*  tenfions  to  hold  the  fird  place  in  power,  in  talents,  in  fci- 

*  ences,  in  agreeablenefs ;  in  fhort,  in  acquifitions  of  all  kinds, 
c  and  is  arrived  at  giving  herfelf,  at  lead,  the  appearance  of 

*  this  univerfal  fuperiority. 

4  The  court  of  France  is  the  mod  fplendid  of  any  in  Eu» 

4  rope ;  her  armies  are  the  mod  numerous.  The  highed. luxury 
4  and  the  mod  opulent  exterior  reign  in  her  towns  ;  the  ufe- 
4  ful  as  well  as  agreeable  arts,  the  fciences,  and  even  wit, 

*  have  all  their  particular  fchools  and  academies  :  the  excef- 
4  five  tade  of  the  French  for  drefs,  and  their  paflion  efpecially 
4  for  enjoying  life  with  odcntation,  improves,  and  fets  off 
4  thefe  advantages,  and  prefents  to  the  curious  foreigners  a  fight 
4  which  feduces  whild  it  dazzles  them.  All  nations  then  owe 
4  to  France  at  lead  the  tribute  of  curiofity,  which  is  not  only 

*  redrained  to  that  fentiment.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  money 
4  they  fpend  there,  and  which  amounts  to  very  great  fums, 
4  the  greated  mifchief  is,  that  each  traveller  returning  to  his' 
4  country,  carries  away  with  him  fome  French  affection,  tade, 
4  or  fadiion.  Ourfelves,  even  we,  whom  our  national  pride 
4  and  rivalfhip  have  the  mod  preferved  from  the  French  infec- 
4  tion,  drefs  out  in  French  cloaths,  and  French  duffs,  even 
4  on  public  or  birth-days.  We  prefer  the  wims  of  France ,  and 
4  even  French  cooks . 

4  In  order  to  propagate  this  feducement,  the  court  of  Ver- 
4  failles  affeCts  the  magnificence  of  making  prefents  to  foreign 
4  nations,  of  the  fined  mader-pieces  of  work  from  the  prin- 
4  cipal  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  :  dangerous  prefents, 
4  which  ought  to  infpire  a  didrud  of  their  end,  times  Danaos , 
4  et  dona  ferentes.  For  by  this  means  it  is,  that  the  manu- 
4  factuFes  of  France  have  introduced  themfelves  with  fuch 
4  fuccefs  into  other  countries,  forcing  the  barriers,  which  high 
4  cudoms  or  prohibitions  oppofe  in  vain  to  them.  Thus  it  is 
4  to  that  the  excefs  of  luxurv,  ruinous  elfewhere,  is  become 
4  as  to  France  a  fort  of  necefiity,  towards  preferving  to  it  that 
4  fuperiority  of  which  it  is  in  poileflion,  in  point  of  fafhions, 
4  and  which  alfo  fupports  its  manufactures. 

4  The  fame  empire  which  France  has  ufurped  over  the 
4  tades  of  other  nations,  the  court  of  France  exercifes  with 
4  yet  a  greater  power  over  the  fubjeCfcs  of  the  capital,  and 
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4  that  capital  over  the  other  towns.  This  influence  is  capable 
4  of  the  greateft:  effects.  Let  but  the  king  appear  to  coun- 
4  tenance  any  new  manufacture,  it  is  fecure  of  the  confump- 
4  tion  of  its  produce  and  of  its  fuccefs.  On  the  other  hand, 
4  towards  the  effectual  prohibition  of  any  foreign  fluff,  the 

*  king  need  but  profcribe  the  ufe  of  it  in  his  court  or  palaces, 
4  this  means  will  be  more  effectual  than  the  moft  pofitive  pro- 
4  hibition  :  but  fhould  he  himfelf  preferve  the  ufe  of  it,  or  to- 
4  lerate  it  in  thofe  about  him,  his  forbidding  it  would  be  of  no 
4  effeCt ;  his  example  will  be  more  attended  to  than  his  orders/ 

The  fame  concurrence  of  fentiments  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
vifible,  between  our  remarker  and  ejjayiji ,  in  treating  of  the 
difadvantages  the  French  labour  under  with  refpeCt  to  trade ; 
tho’  each  of  thefe  writers  has  given  a  different  turn  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  a  different  arrangement  to  their  thoughts  upon 
this  fubjeCt :  the  firft  difadvantage  taken  notice  of  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  is  4  with  refpeCt  to  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies, 
4  and  to  the  employment, of  individuals/  Underthis  head  are 
feparately  confidered,  the  labourers,  mechanics,  and  traders, 
the  revenue,  the  clergy,  the  magiftrates,  and  lawyers,  the  mi¬ 
litary,  and  the  nobility  in  general :  our  author’s  obfervations 
upon  thefe  feveral  ranks  of  people  are  pertinent  and  ftriking, 
from  which  he  concludes,  upon  the  whole,  that  4  in  France  the 
4  greateft  number  of  thofe  profeflions  which  employ  the  in- 
4  dividuals,  contain  principles  oppofed  to  the  propagation  of 
4  them,  or  neceffary  caufes  of  their  deftruCtion. 

4  2dly.  The  clafl'es  ufeful  to  the  flate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe 

*  which  produce  in  the  ftate  a  value  which  did  not  before 
4  exiftinit*,  are  the  moft  loaded  and  depreffed ;  and  the 
4  ftrongeft  tendency  or  determination  of  the  fubjeCts,  is  to- 
4  wards  thofe  profeflions  ft  which  produce  leaft  to  the  ftate, 
4  and  are  the  leaft  fufceptible  of  population.  In  fhort  they 
4  have  multiplied  the  means  of  rendering  men  the  leaft  profi- 
4  table  to  the  public  weal/ 

Mr.  Tucker  has  confidered  the  French  law,  obliging  all  un¬ 
married  men  to  ferve  as  common  foldiers,  either  in  the  mili¬ 
tia  or  the  army,  unlefs  particularly  exempted  by  their  rank  of 
profeflion,  as  a  means  of  their  raifing  up  large  families  to 
labour,  and  thereby  rendering  the  price  of  it  cheaper  ;  but  our 
j Remarker  obferves,  that  the  natural  poverty  of  the  peafants, 
and  the  many  impofitions  upon  induftry  is  an  unfurmountable 
obftacle  to  their  population. 

✓  t  i 

*  Labourers,  mechanics,  and  traders. 

-j-  The  church,  the  army,  the  law,  and  the  revenue. 
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The  laft  mentioned  writer  has  particularly  taken  notice,  that 
the  fum  of  labour  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  number  of  holi¬ 
days  prefcribed  by  the  Roman  religion,  whereby  we  have  at 
lead;  forty  working  days  in  a  year  more  than  they  have.  To 
this  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  oppofes  the  time  and  money 
idly  lpent  here  in  horf e-races,  cricket-matches ,  and  other  diver- 
fions  of  that  fort,  but  more  efpecially  in  ?nobbing  and  eleClio- 
veering  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  upon  comparing  both  articles 
together,  the  amount  of  the  difadvantage  will  be  found  to  be 
greater  on  our  fide  than  on  theirs. 

The  next  difadvantage  of  France ,  mentioned  by  our  author, 
is  4  the  manner  in  which  it  employs  the  genius  and  intellects 

*  of  its  inhabitants upon  which  he  takes  notice,  that  the 
number  of  academies  for  the  improvement  of  the  belles  letfres , 
antiquities,  painting,  fcUloture,  and  mufic,  ereCfed  in  all  the 
provinces  of  France ,  raifes  an  infinite  number  of  writers, 
whom  it  takes  off  from  agriculture,  from  the  ufeful  arts,  and 
from  trade  :  thefe  he  terms  4  a  fpecies  of  nobility,  or  of  men 
4  who  live  nobly  by  the  reputation  of  their  works,  and  the 
4  protection  of  the  rich/  neveithelefs,  that  many  of  thern 
4  had  done  much  better  at  the  plough’s  tail,  or  in  manufac- 

*  turing  paper  inftead  of  ftaining  it ;  and  had  certainly  beert 

*  more  ufeful  to  the  flate  feeing  however  agreeable  or 
amufing  their  productions  may  be,  or  however  gracefully  and 
methodically  they  may  have  wrote,  4  they  have  been  content- 

*  ed  with  thefe  advantages,  and  have  negleCted  the  manner  gf 

*  thinking,  and  the  choice  of  matters*’ 

Our  F-emarker  further  obferves,  that  among  4  the  prizes, 

*  which  thefe  academies  diftribute,  and  which  have  ferved  to 

*  multiply  wits,  poets,  fcholars,  painters,  fculptors,  &c.  none 

*  have  ever  been  thought  on  to  employ  towards  multiplying 
1  artifts,  manufacturers,  hufbandmen  5  no  public  or  private 
6  fund  is  allotted  to  encourage  difeoveries  ufeful  to  focietyj— 
t  that  it  was  almoft  a  phenomenon  amongft  the  fubjeCts  of  the 
4  prizes  of  academies,  that  which  the  academy  of  A?mens 
4  propofed  for  the  year  1753,  in  the  following  queftions : 
44  What  are  the  different  qualities  of  wool  neceffary  to  the 
44  manufactures  of  France P  Can  thefe  manufactures  be  car- 
44  ried  on  without  the  Spanijh ,  Irijh ,  or  other  foreign  wool  ? 
44  What  would  be  the  belt  methods  of  giving  the  French  wool 
44  the  quality  it  wants,  or  of  augmenting  its  quantity  ?” 

In  fpeaking  of  education,  he  remarks,  that  4  it  is  ever  in- 
4  flituted  in  conformity  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  by  a 
c  neceffary  circle,  contributes  to  foim  and  preferve  that  r.a* 
4  tional  genius.  Voyages,*  he  admits,  4  are  the  betf  fchool 
Vol.  xr.  L  ‘to 
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c  to  form  men  ;*  but  that  with  many  of  us  Englijhmen  it  may 
be  thought,  that  the  prevailing  tafte  for  travelling  is  4  nothing 
4  but  a  reftleffnefs  in  our  natures,  a  defire  or  a  want  of  exift- 
4  ing  any  where  but  at  home.’  That  the  French  are  not  great 
travellers,  our  author  does  not  afcribe  fo  much  to  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  other  nations  wherewith  they  are  unacquainted,  as 
to  the  luxury  of  parents,  difabling  them  from  affording  the  ne- 
ceffary  expence  of  letting  their  children  travel.  ‘Yet  one 
4  meets  with  Frenchmen  who  have  made  the  tour  of  Italy ,  and 
4  it  feems  even  that  to  have  been  in  England  begins  to  be  a 
4  fort  of  a  fafhion  among  them.  The  fenfible  part  of  them, 

4  who  are  returned  from  thence,  give  a  more  decent,  and  fa- 
4  vourable  character  of  our  politenefs  and  manners,  than  for- 

*  rrterly,  and  perhaps  we  now  deferve  it  better.  Some  of 

*  them,  at  their  return,  talk  much  of  our  horfes,  which  they 

*  do  not  know  how  to  ride  ;  of  more  robberies  than  they  have 
4  ever  met  with;  of  our  liberty,  of  which  they  have  no  idea/ 
To  thefe  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  know  4  whether  it  is  thro’ 
4  imitation,  (which  we  might  conftrue  for  a  mark  of  efteem) 
4  or  whether  it  is  a  caprice  of  fafhion,  but  he  has  obferved  in 
4  young  Frenchmen  in  the  morning  a  great  deal  of  the  Englijh 
4  airs,  juft  as  we  reproach  our  youth  with  having  adopted  the 
4  French  ones,  in  their  drefs  and  manners ;  the  youth  of  France 
4  paffes  a  horfeback,  or  fauntering  about  on  foot,  the  morning  in 
4  doing  of  nothing,  after  the  Englijh  way ;  and  the  evening  in 
4  doing  nothing,  after  the  French  one.  But  ftill  they  imitate 
4  us  aukwardly,  their  frocks  are  not  long-waifted  enough,  and 
4  they  will  never  fet  horfes  on  their  haunches  as  well  as  we  do. 
'*■  0  imitator es J- !  * 

A  third  difadvantage  to  France  is  drawn  from  the  dijlrihutive 
(economy  of  property,  upon  which  head  it  is  not  unjuftly 
averred,  4  that  the  diftribution  of  property  is  ill  regulated, 
4  when  one  fees  the  land-owners  occupying,  in  town,  fump- 
4  tuous  palaces,  whilft  their  family-feats,  their  farms,  their 
4  villages  are  going  to  ruin :  when  the  produce  of  the  pro- 
4  vinces  has  no  demand,  or  confumption,  becaufe  they  live  no 
4  longer  upon  their  eltates  than  ferves  them  to  rack  where- 
4  withal  to  live  in  tovvn  ;  when  a  fertile  kingdom  is  reduced 

*  to  want  grain,  becaufe  the  labourer  is  forced  by  his  poverty 
4  to  come  to  town,  to  fewe  the  wants  and  fancies  of  the  rich  : 
4  in  fliort,  when  the  rich  have  no  other  way  of  luxury  left 
4  than  confuming,  without  meafure,  in  furniture  of  all  forts, 
4  that  gold  and  lilver,  of  which  the  cultivation  of  lands  ftands 
4  in  need.  Luxury  well  ordered  breeds  a  beneficial  coniump- 

2  4  tion : 
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*  ti'on  :  exceffive  luxury  is  a  deftrudtive  abule,  it  is  the  luxury 

*  of  Cleopatra .’ 

The  high  rate  of  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  What  money  bears  in  England  and  Holland,  is 
conftdered  as  another  very  great  difadvantage  to  France  ; 
•at  the  fame  time  a  remedy  is  pointed  out,  with  this  re¬ 
flection,  that  4  we  ought  not  to  fee,  without  inquietude,  that 

*  there  is  yet  left  to  France  fo  powerful  a  refource,  which  we 
4  indeed  have  gone  great  lengths  towards  wearing  out,  and 
4  which  Holland  has  doubtlefs  exhaufted,  as  one  may  judge, 
4  by  obferving  the  intereft  of  money  there  at  two  and  a  half 
4  per  cent,  and  at  the  fame  time  its  commerce  daily  reduced  by 
4  all  other  nations,  who  do  but  retake  what  her  induftry  had 
4  ufurped,  whilft  the  exceffive  load  of  her  taxes  keep  at  the 
4  fame  time  her  land  without  value.’ 

Our  Remarker  next  cpnfiders  the  commercial  advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  Great  Britain ;  upon  which  he  fir  ft  ob¬ 
serves,  that  its  4  fblitary  and  infular  exiftence  has  happily  freed 
4  it  from  various  dependances,  incident  to  the  neighbourhood 
4  of  other  countries  and  at  the  fame  time  its  many  mari¬ 
time  provinces  furnifh  a  natural  difpofition  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fieamen,  fifhermen,  — adly.  The  natural  produce 

of  England  is  taken  notice  of  as  favourable  to  its  trade  j  par¬ 
ticularly  our  grain,  wool,  and  cattle,  together  with  our  fub- 
terraneous  riches,  which  fupply  us  with  copper,  lead,  tin, 
marl,  fuller1 Vearth,  .potter’s- earth,  and  coals;  nor  are  our 
fisheries  forgot;  our  Frenchman' s  refearches  into  all  which, 
fieem  to  have  been  accurately  and  induftrioufly  conducted,  nor 
are  his  obfervations  upon  thefe  fubje&s  leis  curious  or  intereft- 
ing.  But  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  author  him  -1 
felf,  as  the  heft  abftract  of  them  would  be  very  im perfect. — 
3dly.  He  takes  into  confideration  the  benefits  refulting  from 
the  conjunction  of  our  government ;  to  the  nature  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  very  diligently  adverted,  and  with  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  which  he  feems  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  j 
but  after  having  enumerated  its  iuperior  advantages  over  an 
unlimited  monarchy,  he  exclaims,  ‘  that  fo  beautiful  an  har- 

*  mony  may  be  fpoiled  by  corruption, 

4  j Vencdis  popular,  vena  Us  curia  pair  urn. 

4  It  is  in  vain  to  guard  againft  the  more  eafy  and  lefs  expert  - 
4  five  corruption,  in  cafe  of  a  perpetual  parliament,  the  dura- 
4  tion  of  each  has  been  fixed  at  moll  for  feven  years :  the 
4  king  may  always  buy  votes  in  ele&ions  and  fuftrages  in 
parliament.  He  may  attach  to  Jfimfelf  lords,  whole  eftates 

L  2  4  have 
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4  have  a  right  to  fend  feveral  members  to  parliament.  Com- 
4  moners  who  {hall  have  vigoroufly  defended  the  rights  of  the 
4  nation,  when  called  by  the  king  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  will 
4  tie  up  their  tongues  as  a  price  of  their  new  dignity,  or  will 
4  make  a  fhamelefs  proftitution  of  their  eloquence  in  favour 
4  of  the  court.  But,  as  it  is  only  with  the  nationrs  money, 
4  that  the  king  can  purcbafe,  againft  itfelf,  the  votes  of  its  mem- 
4  bers,  ought  not  that  reflection  alone  to  open  its  eyes  on  the 
4  danger  of  granting  fupplies  of  wealth  to  the  king,  of  which 

4  the  abide  may  be  fo  pernicious  in  his  hands  ?  Can  it  ever 

5  be  poffible,  that  a  whole  nation  affembled  {hould  be  fo  blinded, 
4  as  itfelf  to  fell  the  liberty  and  property  of  every  fubjedt  in  it  ? 
4  Or,  in  fhort,  was  the  corruption  of  the  members  who  re- 
4  prefent  it  to  arrive  at  fuch  exceffes,  would  it  not  then  hap- 
4  pen  that  by  a.  forced  revolution,  the  nation  would  {hake  off 
4  a  yoke  it  could  no  longer  endure ;  and  that  from  a  neceffary 
4  diforder,  the  firft  order  of  things  fhould  take  birth  again  l 
4  Much,  as  in  the  beft  conftiteted  body,  if  peccant  humours 
4  grow  to  a  head  with  time,  the  meafure  of  them  being  come 
4  to  fullnefs,  the  diffemper  declares  itfelf,  breaks  out,  and  the 
4  patient  can  only  be  faved  by  a  violent  crifis/ 

Our  author  extends  his  enquiries  upon  this  head  to  4  the 
4  effeCt  of  this  conftffution  of  our  government  on  the  genius 
4  and  public  fpirit  of  the  nation  /  upon  which  he  remarks, 
that  in  a  conftitutlon  like  ours,  wherein  every  fubjeCt  may  be 
faid  to  enjoy  a  {hare  in  the  government,  in  proportion  to  the 
property  he  is  poffeffed  of,  every  man  will  be  encouraged  to 
be  induftrious,  from  a  conviction  that  as  he  enlarges  his  for¬ 
tune,  he  alfo  increafes  his  pretenffons ;  and  the  avenues  to 
honour  being  alike  open  to  all,  infpires  all  orders  of  people 
with  a  noble  emulation.  6  A  merchant  {hall  fit  in  the  houfe 

6  of  commons  with  the  Tons  of  peers,  who,  like  him,  may  be 

6  members  of  that  houfe.  This  equality  it  is,  fair  daughter  of 

4  liberty  !  which  can  alone  preferve  to  commerce  its  honour, 

4  and  infpire  in  thofe  who  profefs  it,  an  efteem  for  their  con- 

6  dition,  and  a  nobility  of  lentiments  which  will  for  ever  form 

4  the  dillinCtive  charadter  of  the  Brit'ifo  merchant/ 

* 

Our  Remarker  further  adds,  that  4  in  a  government  where 
4  every  fubjeCt  may,  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  ei- 
4  ther  by  himfelf,  or  fu'pported  by  fome  of  the  members  of  it,- 
4  be  the  author  of  a  general  good,  a  great  number  of  fubjedts 
4  will  be  full  of  that  fpirit :  feveral  private  perfons  will  do 
4  things  worthy  of  the  nation  itfelf,  and  their  actions  will  be 
4  directed  by  the  principles  of  the  public  good.  Great  advant* 
4  tages  thefe  which  our  conftitution,  in  which  the  nation 

6  Watches 
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€  watches  for  itfelf,  has  over  abfolute  monarchy,  in  which  the 
*  monarch  takes  upon  himfelf  to  do  every  thing,  in  which 
c  the  honour  of  every  thing  redounds  to  the  monarch,  in 
6  which  all  benefits,  all  encouragement  can  come  from  no  one 
4  but  the  monarch/ 

To  this  he  afcribes  that  exertion  of  public  fpirit  in  Ireland , 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  focieties  there  formed,  and  the  prae- 
miums  by  them  given  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  manu- 
.  fadtures,  and  agriculture  :  to  the  fame  caufe  he  attributes  not 
only  the  inftitution  of  a  fociety  of  the  like  fort  in  Edinburgh  % 
but  alfo  their  feveral  beneficent  eftablifhments,  particularly 
their  orphan-houfe,  and  infirmary :  from  hence  alfo  he  de¬ 
rives  that  profufion  of  hofpitals,  and  other  public  charities, 
with  which  England ,  and  more  efpecially  London ,  abounds : — 
to  public  fpirit  he  imputes  the  reception  given  to  the  French 
refugees  in  1687;  and  to  the  fame  motive,  the,  hitherto  un- 
fuccefsful,  propofal  for  a  general  naturalization  of  ah  fo¬ 
reign  proteftants. 

As  perfons  who  have  fignalized  this  public  fpirit,  he  parti¬ 
cularizes  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  having  introduced  the 
manufadtory  of  glafs,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  the  mill  for  or-*- 
ganzining  filk,  into  England ;  alfo  Lady  Salton  for  having  en¬ 
riched  Scotland  with  its  knowledge  of  the  fabric  and  bleach 
of  linnens ;  nor  has  he  forgot  to  mention  with  refpect  Dr. 
Madden  of  Ireland ,  and  the  two  brothers  R.  and  A.  Foulis 9 
printers  at  Glafgow. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  already  made,  this  gentle¬ 
man  has  projedted  and  given  a  ufeful,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  a 
very  pradticable  plan  of  a  fociety  which  (hould  be  folely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ftudy  of  culture  and  trade,  and  of  the  means  of 
perfecting  and  encouraging  thefe  two  objects. 

( The  remainder  of  this  article  in  our  next. ) 

N.  B.  If  this  book  Ihould  come  to  a  fecond  edition,  the 
tranflator  would  do  well  to  revife  his  language,  the  many  im-f 
perfedtions  of  which  cannot  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  our 
readers :  how  far  the  original  may,  indeed,  be  faulty,  in  this 
refpect,  we  cannot  fay,  having  never  fcen  it. 


Art.  xvi.  P ornery- HU,  a  Poem.  Humbly  addrejfed  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With  other  Poems  ^ 
Englilh  and  Latin.  %vo.  ir.  Millar. 

TH  E  preface  to  thefe  poems,  about  one  half  of  their 
length,  has  no  other  relation  to  them,  than  to  defend  a 
few  liberties  the  author  aflumes,  and  particularly  that  of  omit- 

L  3  ting 
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ting  thofe  commas  in  printing  them,  which  mark  the  eblTon 
of  a  vowel  terminating  one  word,  in  verfe,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  begins  with  another.  He  juflly  obferves,  that  a  good 
ear  will  read  them  in  meafure  without  this  deformity  -r  and 
thinks,  when  they  do  not  caufe  too  great  an  hiatus  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  frequent  founding  of  the  fupernumerary 
vowel  may  foften  that  afperity  of  our  language,  which  refults 
from  its  abounding  with  confcnants.  After  remarking  the 
impofTibility  of  reading  Virgil* s  Phyllida  amo  ante  alias  with 
any  grace  or  propriety,  by  omitting  to  pronounce  the  final 
and  incipient  vowels,  he  prints  the  following  line  from  Mr. 
Pope,  without  theelifion  ; 

Come  gentle  air,  the  Eolian  Ihepherd  faid  : 

which  founds  better  to  his  ear,  than  by  reading  thJ Eolian? 
but  perhaps  he  has  not  adverted,  that  the  chafm  here  is  fen- 
fibly  lefs,  from  the  circumflance  of  the  final  and  incipient 
vowel  being  the  very  fame ;  which  makes  it  fomewhat  difficult 
to  pronounce  them  both  very  diftindfly,  without  an  improper 
paufe  between.  It  is  acknowledged  at  the  fame  time,  that 
there  are  fome  in  fiances  in  our  language,  where  three  liquid 
Syllables  will  read  only  in  the  quantity  of  two  common  ones  : 
particularly  the  word  and  particle  many  a ,  which  cannot  be 
harmonioufiy  founded  in  verfe,  but  as  a  dilTyllable  ;  and 
would  make  a  ftrange  found,  and  fight  too,  if  elipfed. 

But  though  our  poetical  readers  may  readily  accede  to  the 
omiffion  of  fuch  commas  in  fuch  cafes  [as  well  as  in  fingle 
words,  fuch  as  heaven ,  powers ,  flowers,  and  many  others, 
which  will  be  read  as  monofvllables,  in  verfe,  and  powerful , 
generous ,  &c.  which  will  be  read  as  diffyllables,  however  they 
are  printed]  and  even  confent  to  pronounce  the  final  vowel 
before  a  following  one  ;  at  leaft  in  feveral  inflances,  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  liberty  he  is  for  introducing,  of  altering  the  accent 
of  words  or  fyllables  for  the  fake  of  metre,  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Virgil ,  wdl  be  much  lefs  dtgeflible.  This  gentleman 
might  have  reflected  how  very  fparing  that  great,  correct  and 
harmonious  poet  is  of  thefe  licences,  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  works :  and  he  might  have  difeovered  too,  that 
fome  he  quotes  as  licentious  fyllables,  are  not  ufed  fo*  but  the 
quantity  is  varied  on  a  plain  rule  in  profody,  viz* 

Et  longum  for?nofe  <va  ’e,  <vpJe ,  inquit  Tola. 

Where  the  e  in  the  fecond  vale  is  fhortened  from  its  antecedence 
to  the  vowel  inquit  begins  with.  lie  might  have  found  more 
frequent  licences  in  the  Greek  poets,  whofe  example  may  have 

•  oc- 
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occafion’d  moft  of  the  few  occurring  in  Virgil.  Befides  that 
our  preferving  the  juft  profaic  accent  of  words  in  verfe  may 
fometimes  have  no  difad vantageous  effeCt,  under  the  conduCt 
of  an  exquifite  writer,  in  varying  his  numbers,  and  very  hap¬ 
pily  fuiting  his  imagery  5  of  which  Milton  affords  fome  link¬ 
ing  inftances. 

Our  author’s  verfes  are  confiderably  unequal :  he  always 
manifefts  a  ftrong  poetical  propenfity,  which  now  and  then 
makes  fuch  an  approach  to  power,  that  if  he  is  as  young  as 
we  apprehend,  better  productions  may  be  expedited  from  him. 
Doubtlefs  poetry  is  in  its  nature  fomewhat  excurfive  ;  but  we 
can  hardly  admit  the  greater  half  of  P 'ornery -hill,  a  poem  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  to  be  employ’d  in  the  love' 
plaint  of  the  author,  under  the  name  of  Callus, 

— — — . 7  '  ■  amphora  caefit 

Infiitui,  currente  rota  cur  urceas  exit  ?  Hor. 

His  fong  on  Milton's  il  Penfcrofo  &  Allegro  might  as  well  have 
been  on  any  thing  elfe,  but  that  folitary  and  penfive  do  occur 
in  the  firft  ftanza.  His  London  wijh  in  June  has  much  more 
relation  to  the  Penferofo.  His  verfes  abound  with  interjections, 
which  are  rendered  too  infignifican^  from  their  frequency,  and 
are  fometimes  merely  expletive  and  ill-plac’d,  flat  and  un¬ 
graceful.  This  is  often  the  cafe  of  his  at  and  et  in  the  Latin 
poetry.  Sudantur  cortice  pingui  eleffra  is  not  Latin  :  The 
Latins  have  no  fuch  verb  as  fudor ,  but  Judo ,  which  is  active 
and  neuter.  And  though  our  language  has  vulgarly  annexed 
a  paflive  conftru£tion  to  this  verb,  it  would  be  but  indifferent 
Engll/h  to  write,  amber  is  fweated  from  barks  or  trees ;  to  fay 
little  of  the  uncertainty,  whether  amber  be  a  gum  or  not. 
Mufa  dedit  armore  will  not  pafs,  as  we  conceive  the  liberties 
of  Virgil  are  fcarcely  to  be  allowed  our  young  Latin  poet  in 
fuch  Ihort  iketches.  He  is  neverthelefs  generally  fmooth  and 
mufical  in  his  hexameter  verfe,  to  which  his  lyric  numbers 
are  inferior  :  and  the  confiderable  difference  of  his  Latin 
didtion  too  in  various  places,  makes  him  appear  at  prefent  in 
the  light  of  an  inaccurate  and  unequal  writer,  which  can  give 
little  lanCtion  to  any  regulations  he  propofes  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature  ;  though  their  own  expedience  and  propriety  may  en¬ 
title  them  to  our  conftderation. 
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Art.  x‘ II.  The  fcriptur  e-account  of  a  future  fate  covfiderei. 

8vo.  is.  Griffiths. 

WE  have  read  this  little  piece  with  no  fmall  pleafure* 
as  the  author  treats  his  fubjecftwith  a  becoming  free¬ 
dom,  and  appears  to  be  a  fmcere  friend  to  the  interefts  of 
truth  and  virtue.  He  gives  way  indeed  pretty  often  to  fancy 
and  conjecture,  but  his  conjectures  are,  fome  of  them,  inge-r 
nious,  and  his  notions  generally  juft. 

He  divides  his  performance  into  eight  chapters,  in  the  firft 
of  which  he  treats  briefly  of  a  future  ftate  in  general,  and 
fhews  that  our  beft  notions  of  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world,  lead  us  to  ex'pecf  a  future 'ftate  of  retribution, 
where  virtue  will  be  rewarded  with  abundant  honour,  and 
the  wicked  receive  that  bitter  portion  which  is  due  to  their 
crimes.  In  the.  fecond  he  offers  fome  conje&ures  in  regard 
to  our  entrance  into  the  next  ftate,  which  he  imagines  may 
he  analagous  to  our  entrance  upon  the  prefent.  As  we  are 
introduced  into  the  prefent  by  the  miniftration  of  others,  fo. 
he  thinks  we  may  be  introduced  into  the  next  by  miniftring 
fpirits,  and  that  the  foul  may  require  fome  time  before  its  or¬ 
gans  are  ripe  for  action  on  that  new  theatre  ;  during  which 
time  the  rational  powers  may  continue  fufpended,  as  they  are 
here  in  fleep,  and  we  may  remain  under  the  nurture  of  guar-: 
dian  angels  or  kindred  fpirits,  during  this  ftate  of  ination, 
fimilar  to  the  ftage  of  our  infancy. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  treats  of  Hades ,  or  the  intermediate 
ftate  between  death  and  the  refurreCtion  ;  and  as  the  difficulties, 
that  attend  the  fcripture-doCIrine  of  this  ftate  are  various,  he 
does  not  affirrti  any  thing  pofitively  in  regard  to  it,  only 
thinks  the  two  following  conjectures  of  the  learned,  the  moil 
probable,  viz.  that  the  region  of  departed  fpirits  is  either  in 
fome  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  ftars,  or  elfe  in  the  interior 
parts  of  this  earth.  He  thinks  it  highly  reafonable  to  imagine, 
that  foon  after  death  there  is  fome  proper  method  appointed 
for  fevering  the  good  from  the  bad,  by  obferving  their  pre¬ 
vailing  difpofitions ;  and  that  attending  angels,  the  witneftes 
of  our  condudf,  may  be  likewife  the  meffengers  of  the  lord 
or  governor  of  the  country,  to  conduit  us  to  the  regions  of 
paiadife,  ortartarus  (the  abode  of  unhappy  fpirits)  according 
as  our  tempers  and  difpofitions  then  are. 

After  faying  a  little  on  the  fubjecSf  of  a  general  refurrection 
and  general  judgment,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds,  in  the  fifth,  to  examine  into  the  meaning  of  the 

words 
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words  for  ever,  for  ever  and  ever,  everlajling ,  tie.  as  they  are 
ufed  in  fcripture;  and  thews,  that  in  their  natural  import, 
they  do  not  fignify  an  abfolute  eternity,  in  the  metaphyfical 
fenfe  of  that  word,  unlefs  when  applied  to  God. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  he  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  the  notion 
of  the  endlefs  duration  of  Tinners,  in  a  ftate  of  torment,  is  not 
only  unfcriptural,  but  likewife  highly  abfurd,  being  contrary 
to  all  our  beft  notions  of  the  Deity,  as  a  Being  of  infinite 
juftice  and  benignity.  He  obferves  too,  and  we  think  juftly, 
that  the  repeated  attempts  of  many  pious  and  well-meaning 
perfons  to  reprefent  this  abfurdity  as  a  fcriptur  e-doCtrine,  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  growth  of  infidelity  among  the 
rational  part  of  mankind. 

In  the  feventh  chapter  he  treats  of  the  final  flate  of  the 
blefied ;  and  concludes,  in  the  eighth,  with  Tome  fhort  practi¬ 
cal  reflections. 


Monthly  Catalogue  for  Auguft,  1754. 
Miscellaneous. 

I.  A  N  Addrefs  to  the  city  of  London,  from  Sir  Crifp  Gaf- 
coign,  knt.  late  lord  mayor,  relating  to  his  conduCt 
in  the  cafes  of  Elizabeth  Canning  and  Alary  Squires.  Folio, 
as.  Hodges. 

From  the  letters,  certificates,  informations,  and  other  au¬ 
thorities  exhibited  in  this  addrefs,  it  appears  that  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  affair,  Sir  Crifp  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  character  of  a  vigilant  and  aCtive  magiftrate. 

II.  A  Liveryman  s  Reply  to  Sir  Crifp  Gafcoigne’s  Addrefs . 
Shewing  that  gentleman’s  real  motives,  and  his  whole  conduCt 
concerning  Canning  and  Squires.  8vo.  is.  Reeve. 

Of  this  pamphlet  a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
words  of  the  author,  p.  23.  c  I  have  no  particular  know- 

*  ledge  of  circumftances :  I  hear  what  is  reported,  and  I  fup- 

*  pofe  it  true.  I  (hall  he  ready  to  be  convinced,  if  1  err;  for 
‘  I  am  impartial.’ 

III.  A  Counter -addrefs  to  the  Public,  relative  to  the  cafes  of 
Elizabeth  Canning  and  Alary  Squires :  being  a  proper  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Refutation  of  Sir  Crifp  Gafcoigne'r  account  of 
his  own  conduit.  Folio,  2d.  Blunt. 

J  1 

A  catch-penny  job. 

IV.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Canningites  and  Egyptians,  or  Gip- 
feyites,  from  their  firft  founders,  Elizabeth  Canning  and  Mary 

Squires , 
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Squires ,  to  the  prefent  time  :  giving  a  fuccinct  account  of  their 
direful  wars  and  confufions  in  courts,  taverns,  coffee-houfes 
and  ale-houfes,  as  well  as  in  private  families  ;  particularly  the 
woeful  conflict  of  the  ladies  at  the  tea-table.  Interfperfed  with 
curious  obfervations  and  anecdotes,  fuitable  to  the  fubjedt  of 
fo  famous  an  hiftory.  8vo.  6d.  Corbet . 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  pamphlet,  except  fome 
aukward  pretenfions  to  humour,  in  which  the  author  is  ridi- 
culoufly  unfuccefsful. 

V.  A  Refutation  of  Sir  Crifp  Gafcoigne’r  account  of  bis  con - 
dufty&c.  8vo.  is.  No  publ ifher’s  name. 

This  is  an  ironical  defence  of  Canning ,  probably  done  by 
fome  friend  of  Sir  Crifp’s ,  with  an  intention  to  prejudice  the 
caufe  it  pretends  to  vindicate. — The  Liveryman' s  Reply ,  (fee 
art.  II.)  appears  to  have  been  written  with  the  fame  view, 
tho’  not  by  the  fame  hand. 

VI.  An  Addrejs  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  fury ,  for  the 
county  of  Oxford,  on  their  late  prefentment  of  a  libel  againft 
his  majefly’s  perfon  and  government.  8vo.  is.  Cooper . 

It  co  nil  (Is  chiefly  of  general  obfervations  on  the  wickednefs 
and  folly  of  diflaffedtion  and  difloyalty  to  the  prefent  happy  go¬ 
vernment. 

VII.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  fury ,  at  a  general 
quarter  fefions  of  the  peace ,  held  for  the  town  and  liberty  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  the  15th  of  July,  1754.  8vo.  4d.  G.  Freer. 

We  are  not  told  by  whom  this  charge  was  delivered.  The 
horrid  nature  and  conlequences  of  perjury,  among  other  crimes, 
is  particularly  the  fubjedt  of  the  author’s  animadverfion. 

VIII.  Curious  Remarks  and  Obfervations ,  extracted  from  the 
hiflory  and  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris . 
Vol.  1L  which  concludes  the  general  phyfics.  By  Dr.  Peter 
Templeman .  8vo.  5s.  Davis . 

An  account  of  the  firfl  volume  of  this  work,  with  feveral 
extracts  from  it,  may  be  feen  in  the  Revievj  for  laft  Novem¬ 
ber  :  but  tho*  we  fincerely  concur  with  our  induftrious  com¬ 
piler,  that  4  obfervations  of  nature  will  neceffarily  lead  a  con- 
4  tcmplative  mind  to  the  acknowledgement  and  adoration  of 
4  the  author  of  nature yet  as  the  fubjedts  treated  of  in  this 
volume,  which  contains  43  articles,  entirely  relate  to  the  fame 
branch  of  fcience  as  the  former,  our  readers  will  excufe  our 
not  being  more  particular  upon  them. — Dr.  Templeman  informs 
us,  that  he  4  fhall  next  proceed  on  the  anatomical  part  of  his 
4  work,  and  as  there  are  many  curious  difiedtions  of  the  brute 
*  animals,  particularly  of  the  wild  kind,  from  the  French  king’s 
4  Menagerie ,  he  intends  to  divide  his  fubjedl  into  human  and 
<  •  4  com- 
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*  comparative  anatomy.’ — As  foon  as  we  are  favoured  with 
th  is,  the  public  may  be  afliired  that  due  refpedt  fhall  be 
paid  to  it. 

Medical. 

IX.  A  Phyfical  Efflay  on  the  Animal  Oeconomy.  Wherein  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  caufes,  are  particularly  con- 
fidered  ;  alfo  what  afiiftance  the  heart  and  lungs  give  thereto : 
and  this  both  from  anatomy  and  experiments.  To  which  are 
added,  fome  occafional  reflections  on  inflammatory  diforders, 
and  fome  others,  which  attend  a  difordered  circulation.  By 
Francis  Penrofe,  furgeon,  at  Biccjler.  8vo.  is.  Owen. 

This  truly  fpeculative  gentleman  has  already  given  the  pub¬ 
lic  fpecimens  of  his  capacity  for  fyftem-building,  in  his  trea¬ 
ties  of  electricity  and  magnetifm  ;  of  which  a  pretty  full  ac¬ 
count  may  be  feen  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Review ,  p.  438> 
and  in  the  eighth,  p.  439. — Our  author’s  reafonings,  in  the 
performance  before  us,  leem  to  be  founded  on  the  hypothelis 
advanced  in  the  latter  of  the  abovementioned  traCts,  viz.  that 
the  fluids  are  the  moving  agents  and  that  the  folids  are  ahfolutely 
paflive  ;  from  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  animal  machine, 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  fleam-engine  ;  we  there¬ 
fore  prefume  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  excufe  our  net 
enlarging  upon  a  fubjeCt  that  appears  to  us  incapable  of  fur- 
nifhing  much  inftruCtion,  and  ftill  lefs  entertainment. — It  may 
be  deemed  a  happinefs  almoft  peculiar  to  Mr.  Penrofe ,  (as  it  is 
not  very  common  with  hypothetical  writers)  that  his  reverence 
for  a  particular  theory,  has  had  no  bad  influence  on  his  prac¬ 
tice,  which  is  far  from  appearing  injudicious,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  has  been  remarkably  fuccefsful. — 
Tho’  we  can  find  nothing  very  extraordinary  to  commend  ei¬ 
ther  in  his  diCtion  or  his  argument,  we  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  the  evidence  he  has  given  of  his  learning. — The  advantages 
and  utility  of  a  handfome  motto  are  particularly  confidered  by 
the  1 Spectator  1  (vol.  III.)  who  obferves,  that  the  ladies  were  gene¬ 
rally  beft  pleated  with  a  ferap  of  Greek:  whether  the  confidera- 
tion  of  this  prevailed  with  our  author  to  affix  half  a  fcore  He • 
Irew  letters  to  his  title-page ;  or  that,  as  old  Don  Lewis,  in 
the  Fop's  Fortune,  was  fond  of  Greek  only  for  the  found  of  it, 
lie  might  expert  to  attraCt  readers  by  the  flight  of  a  few  uncouth 
characters,  we  fhall  not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  determine ;  but 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  have  purchafed  this  eflay,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  interpret  the  learned  fuperfeription  *,  we  fhall 
inform  them,  that,  according  to  our  tranflation  of  the  bible,  it 
fignifies  no  more  than  that  the  life  of  the  flejh  is  in  the  blood . 

nrp  -mn  two  * 
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X.  A  Defcription  of  the  Venereal  Gonorrhoea ,  accounting 
for  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  that  diforder  in  a  new,  eafy, 
and  rational  manner.  With  remarks  on  the  prefent  pra£tice. 
Shewing  the  ill  confequence  of  purging,  mercurial  preparations, 
inje£tions,  adringents,  &c.  By  fames  Neville  late  furgeon  to 
the  right  hon.  Lord  Robert  Manners's  regiment,  and  fiirgeon’s 
mate  to  his  majedy’s  hofpitals  all  the  lad  war.  8vo.  2s. 
Griffiths, 

It  may  be  judly  admitted,  that  the  art  of  healing  is  obliged 
to  military  furgeons  for  fome  ufeful  and  ingenious  communi¬ 
cations  ;  neverthelefs,  without  intending  to  derogate  from  their 
general  erudition  and  extenfive  experience,  fo  amply  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Neville  we  cannot  apprehend  this  publication  of  fo 
much  importance,  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  its  author,  who 
feems  to  have  founded  his  pretenfions  to  public  credit  and  applaufe, 
principally  upon  his  having  been  c  a  furgeon  in  the  army  above 
*  fixteen  years/  and  having  drawn  his  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
eafe  he  treats  of,  6  from  Germany ,  France ,  Spain ,  and  the  Loiv 
6  Countries — In  his  theory  this  gentleman  agrees  in  general 
with  Mr.  Gataker  *9  as  to  the  caufe  of  the  venereal  difcharge  ; 
the  cure,  he  infills,  ought  to  be  attempted  only  by  diuretics  ; 
and  declares  himfelf  pofleiTed  of  a  remedy  compofed  from  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  not  only  certainly  effectual  in  this  diflem- 
per,  but  alfo  ufeful  in  almoft  every  other. — But  as  our  author 
has  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  his  infallible  panacea,  and 
we  cannot  perceive  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  performance, 
except  a  dogmatical  afFedlation  of  novelty,  and  an  over- 
fondnefs  for  his  own  opinions,  we  (hall  here  take  leave 
of  him  ;  in  hopes,  that  in  the  difcourfe  he  promifes  to  publifh, 
(wherein  he  propofes  to  give  us  a  new  hiftory  of  this  difeafe) 
we  fhall  meet  with  greater  fatisfaclion  than  we  have  had  from 
the  prefent  work. 

XI.  A  Method  of  Cure  for  the  Stone ,  chiefly  by  Injections. 
With  defcriptions  and  delineations  of  the  mllruments  con¬ 
trived  for  thofe  purpofes.  By  William  Butter ,  M.  C,  nmo. 
is.  Edinburgh ,  Hamilton ,  £sV. 

In  a  former  Review ,  we  took  notice  of  Dr.  Whytt's  hav¬ 
ing  recommended  the  injection  of  lime-water  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  cure  of  the  done ;  this  performance  informs  us,  that 
the  hint  of  this  method  was  firft  communicated  to  that  learned 
gentleman  by  our  ingenious  author,  whofe  principal  defign  in 
the  publication  before  us,  is  to  facilitate  this  operation  by  an 
inflrument  of  his  own  contriving,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
very  ample  defcription.  As  the  fulled  account  we  could  ex¬ 
tract  of  this  indrument,  would  convey  but  a  very  imperfect 

*  See  Appendix  to  our  laft  volume,  p  co6. 
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Idea  of  it  to  our  readers,  without  the  plate  that  delineates  it, 
we  (hall  decline  the  attempt ;  and  only  obferve,  that  it  appears 
to  us  well  calculated  to  anfwer  its  intended  purpofe. 

XII.  A  Letter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Young,  of  Wellwyn,  in  Hert- 
fordlhire,  concerning  the  cure  of  encyfted  and  other  kinds  of 
tumours,  without  the  knife.  With  feveral  remarkable  cafes, 
to  fhew  in  what  circumftances  this  practice  is  found  ufeful. 
By  W.  Ogle.  8vo.  6d.  Cooper. 

This  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  an  advertifement  of  Mr, 
Ogle’s  abilities. 

XIII.  Cafes  in  Surgery ,  with  Remarks.  To  which  is  added, 
an  account  of  the  preparation  and  efiedls  of  the  agaric  of  the 
eak  in  Hopping  of  bleedings,  after  fome  of  the  mofl  capital 
operations.  By  Jofeph  Warner ,  F.  R.  S.  and  furgeon  to  Guy  s 
hofpital.  8vo.  2s.  Tonfon. 

Thefe  cafes  are  related  with  great  modefty,  and,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  with  equal  candour  ;  the  remarks  upon  them  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  pertinent ;  and  Mr.  Warner  s  obfervations  upon  the 
ufe  of  this  newly  difcoyered  ftyptic,  feems  to  deferve  a  real  and 
a  ferious  attention. 

XIV.  A  Differtation  on  the  antient  and  noted  dcflrine  of  Re - 
vulfion  and  Derivation :  wherein  the  abfurdity  of  the  princi¬ 
ples,  on  which  the  notion  of  revulfion  was  originally  founded, 
is  evidently  demonflrated,  and  the  immediate  confequences  of 
blood-letting  plainly  proved,  both  from  the  laws  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  obvious  effedls  of  this  and  feveral  other  fpon- 
taneous  and  artificial  evacuations,  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  to 
be  the  emptying,  exhaufling  thofe  vefiels  in  particular,  that 
more  immediately  communicate  with  the  orifice ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  all  drains,  whether  by  bleeding,  iflues,  fetons, 
(3 ’c.  fhould  be  made  near,  as  they  conveniently  can,  to  the 
part  affedled.  By  Giles  Watts^  M.  D.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Keith. 

We  apprehend  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  readily  ex- 
cufe  our  frequently  declining  to  expatiate  on  fubjedts  calculated 
to  inftrudf  or  entertain  only  a  fmall  part  of  them ;  an  apology 
for  which  may  feem  lefs  necefiary  in  refpedt  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  now  before  us,  feeing  its  title-page  may  be  faid  to  com¬ 
prize  a  table  of  its  contents.  However,  in  juftice  to  Dr. 
Watts ,  we  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  that  this  publication 
(the  confefl'ed  defign  of  which  is  to  vindicate  his  own  pradtice 
from  fome  objections  that  had  been  made  to  it)  proves  the 
learned  author  not  only  well  acquainted  with  books,  but  alfo 
that  he  is  no  ftranger  to.  the  laws  of  the  human  oeconomy  ; 
nor  are  his  reafonings  in  general  unworthy  the  obfervance  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  profelfion. 
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XV.  An  explanation  of  that  part  of  Dr .  Boerhaave’s  aphfa 
rifms ,  which  treats  of  the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  or  the  confump - 
tion ;  defcribing  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  method  of  cure,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  diforder.  By  Chrijlopher  Packe ,  M.  B.  8vo.  is. 

Cooper. 

An  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet  informs  us,  that 
thefe  4  pages  were  originally  defign'd  as  a  fpecimen  of  an  in- 
4  tended  fupplement  to  the  Englijh  tranflation  of  the  two  firft 
4  volumes  of  Van  Swietens  commentaries  on  Boerhaave  s 
4  aphorifms  concerning  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  diftem- 
c  pers ;  and  the  author  had  never  heard  of  the  publication  of 
4  a  third  volume  of  that  excellent  work,  till  he  had  agreed 
4  with  the  printer  for  the  publilhing  this  little  commentary. 
*  The  fize  therefore  is  now  diminiihed  by  one  half,  as  there 
4  remains  at  prefent  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  aphorifms.’ 

This  fupplement,  which  has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  being 
modeftly  offered  to  the  public,  begins  with  fe&ion  1196, 
Boerhaave' s  firft  aphorifm  on  the  Phthifs  Pulmonalis ;  we 
fhall  lay  before  our  readers  a  fhort  extraCI  or  two  from  this 
Specimen,  whence  they  may  in  fome  meafure  judge  of  Mr. 
Packe’s  manner  of  writing,  and  ability  for  this  undertaking. 

§.  1197.  44  The  origin  of  the  ulcer  (in  the  lungs)  is  de- 
44  rived  from  any  caufe,  which  confines  the  blood  within  the 
44  lungs  in  fitch  a  manner,  as  to  convert  it  into  purulent 
44  matter.” 

4  In  confirmation  of  this  (admirable  and  comprehenfive) 
4  definition  we  find,  that  inflammatory  obftruCtions  of  the 
4  lungs  are  often  terminated  in  a  confumption  ;  any  fchirrous 
4  tubercles  may  impede  the  paffage  of  the  blood,  producing 
4  the  fame  effects  ;  aifo  coughs  (or  what  we  commonly  call 
4  colds)  long  continued,  are  often  productive  of  this  evil ; 
4  as  by  the  violent  and  frequent  agitation  of  the  parts  in 
4  coughing,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  the  fibres  may  be  ef- 
4  feCted,  and  the  blood’s  paffage  through  the  lungs  fo  im- 
4  paired,  as  to  produce  pus  from  its  ftagnation  in  them.’ 

'§.1205.  44  From  whence  it  is  evident  what  are  the  diag- 
44  noft'ic  iigns  of  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  though  concealed.”— 

4'  Wandering  horrors,  difficulty  in  breathing,  tickling  and 
4  dry  cough,  are  figns  of  a  beginning  confumption.  The 
4  ulcer  is  known  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  pus  to  have  ac- 
4  quired  a  degree  of  acrimony,  beyond  that  of  laudable  pus, 
4  by  the  thirft,  heCfic  fever,  and  increafed  malignity  of  all 
4  the  other  fymptoms.’-— 

The  whole  of  this  work  we  are  told  is  to  be  comprized  in 
two  volumes  8vo,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  ten  /hillings. 

Con* 
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.  Controversial. 

XVI.  The  Primeevity  and  Pre-eminence  of  the  [acred  Hebrew 
above  all  other  languages ,  vindicated  from  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  rev.  Dr.  Hunt  to  level  it  with  the  Arabic ,  and  other 
oriental  dialers ;  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  With  a  word  in  the 
preface  to  Dr.  Shuckford.  By  Benjamin  Holloway,  L.  L.  B. 

8 vo.  is.  6d.  Withers . 

Mr.  Holloway ,  in  this  piece,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  we  have  ft  ill  preferved  to  us  in  the 
bible,  was  the  very  antediluvian  or  Noachic  language;  that  it 
was  brought  down,  in  one  and  the  fame  uninterrupted  feries 
and  tenor  of  ufe  and  application,  to  the  tranfadfion  at  Babel , 
and  fome  ages  after ;  that  it  was  fpoken  by  Abraham  and  Sa¬ 
rah,  both  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees , 
before  they  came  thither ;  and  that  its  duration,  as  a  living 
language,  was  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  about  3600 
years. 

The  proofs  which  he  adduces  of  this  are,  in  his  own  words, 
as  follows.  1  ft.  The  appellative  names  of  the  creatures,  fe- 
verally  defcriptive  of  their  natures,  or  chiefly  diftinguifhing 
their  qualities,  preferved  as  they  were  originally  given  them  by 
Adam  in  this  language,  the  biblical  Hebrew  tongue.  2dly.  The 
proper  names  of  perfons  and  places,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  affair  at  Babel,  and  fome  ages  after,  ftill  preferved  in  the 
fame  language.  3dly.  The  fimplicity  of  the  language  itfelf, 
compared  with  the  Aramitifi,  Arabic ,  and  other  pretended 
rival-diale&s.  And,  4thly.  Even  the  plain  derivations  from, 
and  as  plain  corruptions  of  the  fame,  ftill  difcernible  in  the 
names  of  heathen  perfons,  and  places,  in  their  temples,  and 
idols,  with  their  idolatrous  attributes  and  infignia ;  which  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  or  explained  out  of  any  of  the  dia¬ 
lers  of  the  heathen  nations  to  which  they  refpectively  did 
belong. 

Mr.  Holloway  produces  fevcral  examples  to  {hew,  how  all 
the  names  of  the  heathen  idols  were  either  derivatives  from,  or 
corruptions  of,  Hebrew  Roots ,  and  are  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Hebrew.  But  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of 
fuch  fubjedts,  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  piece  itfelf. 

XVII.  Some  Remarks  on  the  excellent  Difcourfes  lately  publijh-' 
ed  by  a  very  worthy ,  learned,  and  judicious  prelate .  By  a 
Searcher  after  religious  truth.  8vo.  6d.  Robinfon . 

The  remarks  contained  in  this  little  piece  are  extremely 
trifling.  What  the  author  principally  aims  at,  is  to  fhew  that 
the  future  punifhment  of  the  wicked  will  have  an  end. 

XVIII. 
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XVIII.  A  clear  and  comprehenfve  View  of  the  Being ,  Na* 
ture ,  and  Attributes  of  God,  formed  not  only  upon  the  author 
rity  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  the  folid  re^fonings  and  tefti- 
monies  of  the  beft  authors,  both  heathen  and  chriftian,  which 
have  writ  upon  the  fubjebt.  With  practical  inferences,  re¬ 
marks,  and  exhortations,  for  the  more  effedtual  revival  of  true 
piety  and  religion,  which  in  this  degenerate  age  of  infidelity 
and  licentioufnefs,  is  but  too  much  wanted.  Delivered  in 
fome  divinity-ledtures  to  a  public  audience,  and  now  printed 
for  that  purpofe.  By  an  Orthodox  Divine.  8vo.  is.  6di 

Tho’  the  author  of  this  performance  treats  his  fubje&  with 
little  accuracy  or  precifion  *,  yet  he  is  greatly  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  the  zeal  he  (hews  in  it,  to  promote  the  interelfs  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  true  religion,  and  to  check  the  growth  andprogrefs  of 
infidelity. 

Single  Sermons  fince  cur  Lijl  in  the  Appendix  to  voL  X. 

I.  r~THE  bnportance  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Preached  at 
Haber dajher' s-hall)  Nov .  15.  1753,  to  the  fociety  for 
promoting  chriltian  knowledge  among  the  poor.  By  fofeph 
Stennet ,  D.  D,  8vo.  6d,  Ward . 

2.  God's  relation  to  the  Faithful  after  their  Deceafs ,  a  proof 
of  their  prefent  Life  and  future  Refurrebiion.  Preached  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wildman ,  who  departed  this  life  June  25, 
1754.  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  By  Benjamin  Wallin . 
8vo.  6d.  Keith . 

3.  Preached  in  the  church  of  Greenwich ,  in  Kent,  on  Wed- 
nefday  the  29th  of  May,  1754.  before  the  laudable  afiociation  of 
Anti galli cans,  eftablifhed  at  Greenwich .  By  John  Buitey,  late 
ftudent  of  Chrift- church.  4to.  6d.  Brackftone . 

4.  The  Necejfity  and  Advantages  of  Human  Learning,  Preach¬ 
ed  in  St.  Antholin  s  church,  before  the  company  of  lkinners* 
June  13,17 54.  By  Johnfon  Towers ,  M.  ufher  of  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  at  Tunbridge.  4to.  6d.  Hitch,  &c. 

5.  The  Sbortnefs  and  Frailty  of  Human  Life ,  reprefented  and 
accounted  for  in  a  fermon  preached  on  the  death  of  John  Hal - 
liday,  efq;  who  died  June  9,  1754.  By  Thomas  Amory,  of 
Taunton .•  8vo.  6d.  Waugh , 
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Art.  xv  nr.  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  Difadv  ant  ages  of 
France  -w/.^Qreat  Britain,  with  refpegt  to  Commerce,  Cfcd 
eo  nj  in  ueffrom  p\ ?gf  141  ,^ffd  concluded. 


i 


Mr 

» *  -»  v  *4 


ASubjeCf  of  fcffntfch  importance  as  the  commercial  in- 
tereffs  ofrAmreat  fRritain,  will,  we  hope,  be  admitted 
a  reafonable  exbtife^for  extending,  our  account  of  this 
fmal!  volume  beyond  the  limits  generally  allowed  to  works  of 
fuch  a  bulk. - - 


In  treating  of  theobftrucHons  to  the  enlargement  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  our  author  confiders  as  monopolies  in  the  home- trade 

4  thofe  privileged  and  exclufive  companies  of  traders,  mechaj 
4  nics,  manufacturers,  &c.  who  in  fame  of  cur  towns,  ex- 
c  elude  from  all  bufinefs  or  employ,  all  fuch  as  are  not  born 

*  among  them ;  and  even  among  their  own  townfmen,  or 
€  countrymen,.  admit  to  the  liberty  of  working  among  them, 

*  none  but  fuch  as  are  born  in  their  corporation ',  or  who 
c  have  bought  their  freedom  either  with  money,  or  with  a  long 
c  chargeable  apprenticeship. — Thefe  companies  feem  to  him 
‘  bodies-  feparate  from  the  commonwealth,  who  of  their  char- 
4  ters  and  privileges  have  made  to  themfelves  rampa'rts  againft 
4  the  induftry  of  their  fellow-fubjeCfs  in  general,  and  who  op- 
4  pofe  to  even  that  of  their  own  fellow  citizens,  as  many  ob- 
4  {fades  as  are  in  their  power. 

6  What  good,’  fays  he,* * *  4 * 6  can  there  refult  to  the  particular  trade 
4  of  a  town,  or  to  commerce  in  general,  from  the.  mechanics 
4  and  dealers  being  fubdivided  into  a  iiurobef of ..different  bodies 
Volt.  XI,  *  #  M  ■  4  cor- 
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4  corporate  ?-— What  advantages  can  there  accrue  to  com- 
4  merce,  from  that  thefe  corporations  fhould  levy  upon  them- 
4  felves  funds  in  common,  to  build  magnificent  halls  to  af- 
6  femble  and  make  feafts  in,  that  they  fhould  lend  fums  of 
4  money  to  the  government,  themfelves  after  borrow,  and  end 
c  in  a  bankruptcy,  as  happened  fome  time  ago  to  the  mercer’s 
4  company  in  London  ?  Are  not  thefe  expences,  this  luxury 
4  of  communities,  juft  fo  much  levied  upon  their  merchan- 
4  dize,  to  the  detriment  of  commerce,  and  of  the  confump- 
4  tion  of  goods. 

4  Our  commerce,’  he  continues,  4  would  have  made  but 
4  flow  advances,  if,  in  all  our  towns,  induftry  had  been  check- 
4  ed  by  fuch  reftraints :  but  the  freedom  left  to  fome  towns 
4  in  England ,  has  been  able  to  eftablifh  manufadtures  in  them, 

4  in  rivalfhip  to  the  others,  and  which  were  not  long  before 
4  they  furpafted  them.  Manchejler ,  Leeds ,  Birmingham ,  where 
4  the  name  of  corporation  or  community  is  happily  unknown, 

4  hold  inconteftibly  the  firft  rank  among  our  manufadfories. 

4  'I 'he  town  and  parifh  of  Hallifax  has,  within  thefe  forty 

4  years,  feen  the  number  of  its  inijubitants  quadrupled;  whilft 

5  many  other  towns,  fubjedled  tonorporations,  have  experi- 
4  enced  a  fenfible  diminution  of  theirs.— London  itfelf  furnifhes 
4  us  with  a  fenfible  proof,  how  much  the  reftraints  of  thefe 
4  companies  are  unfavourable  to  population.  Houfes  fituate 
4  within  the  precindt  of  the  city  hardly  find  tenants,  and 
4  numbers  of  them  remain  empty  ;  whilft  JVeftminJler ,  Soieth- 

6  wark ,  and  the  other  fuburbs,  are  continually  increaftng. 

4  Thereafon  is  manifeft.  Thefe  fuburbs  are  free,  and  afford 
4  a  fair,  open  field  to  the  induftry  of  every  fubjedt,  whilft  London 
4  fupports  within  itfelf  fourfcore  and  twelve  exdufive  compa- 
4  nies  of  all  kinds,  of  which  one  may  fee  the  members  an- 
4  nually  adorn,  with  filly  pageantry,  the  tumultuous  triumphal 
4  proceftion  of  the  lord  mayor.’ 

Our  Remarker’s  fentiments  upon  the  exdufive  privileges 
granted  to  private  perfons,  however  they  may  affedt  particu¬ 
lars,  will  hardly  be  thought  in  general  injudicious;  he  deems 
them  either  unjuft  or  unreafonable.  4  Thofe  who  folicit  a 
4  patent,’  he  obferves,  4  do  not  fo  much  as  bring  a  plaufiblc 
4  pretext  for  obtaining  it.  If  what  they  propofe  is  a  fecret, 
4  what  need  have  they  of  a  patent  to  preferve  a  fecret  they 
4  alone  poflefs  ?  Will  they  a’iledge  their  Works  will  be  coun- 
4  terfeited  ?  but*  if  theirs  are,  in  reality,  the  beft,  they  are  lure 
4  of  the  preference  :  if  not,  the  public  is  fure  of  gaining  by 
4  it.  They  do  not  then  fear  being  counterfeited  ;  but  that 
4  they  fhall  be  excelled  or  underfold.  A  patent  then  can  an¬ 
te  -  4  fwer 
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f  fwer  no  end,  but  favouring  lazinefs,  or  avarice,  in  preju- 
f  dice  to  the  perfe#ion,  confumption,  and  the  circulation  of 
4  work,  which  is  the  great  principle  of  the  circulation  of 
4  money.’ 

The  mifchievoiis  confequences  of  exclufive  companies  to 
our  foreign  trade  are  next  enumerated  :  ‘iff.  That  they  be- 
4  flow  advantages  on  part  of  the  fubje#s,  at  the  expence  of 
4  the  whole  nation.-— 2dly.  That  they  cannot  carry  on  trade 
4  upon  terms  fo  advantageous  as  private  perfons :  burthenedas 
4  thofe  companies  generally  are,  with  the  exorbitant  charges 
4  of  direction,  eftablifhments,  &c — 3 cl  1  y .  That  their  inten- 

*  tion  is  moft  oppofite  to  the  general  intereft  of  trade,  in  that 
4  their  aim  is,  to  keep  up  at  the  highefb  price  they  can,  both 
4  without  and  within  the  kingdom,  thofe  goods  and  mer- 
4  chandize  which  are  the  objc#s  of  their  traffic. — 4-thly.  That 
4  far  from  extending  trade,  they  contra#  it.  Firft,  becaufe 

*  a  company,  from  the  nature  of  it,  and  through  limitation 
4  of  funds,  has  often  no  proportion  with  the  extent  of  trade 
4  it  embraces.  Secondly,  having  a  fure  profit,  and  an  exclu- 
4  five  right,  it  has  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and  at- 

*  tempt--,  as  private  perfons  have.— - 5 th  1  y .  That  fome  of  thefe 
4  trading  companies,  are  in  fa#  no  more  than  a  vain  empty 
4  name,  and  ruinous  refources  for  the  government  in  its  oc- 
4  cafions  for  money.’ 

Thefe  obje#ions  our  author  particularly  applies  to  the  Hu el- 
fon  s -bay,  Africa,  Eaji- India,  South- Sea,  and  Turkey  companies; 
and  from  the  hiftory,  and  an  examination  of  the  rights  and 
fuccefles  of  thofe  companies,  he  deduces  the  following  con- 
clufions.  4  iff.  With  refpe#  to  the  abroad  trade,  that  if  ex- 
£  clufive  companies  have  been  neceflary  in  time  paft,  they 
4  may  ceafe  to  be  fo  in  other  circumftances  :  and  that  the 
4  diflolution  of  them  being  once  become  poftible,  is  a  certain 
4  gain  to  trade  in  general.— -2d!y.  That  in  the  prefent  point 
4  of  time  exclufive  companies  are  lefs  neceflaly  than  ever  (if 
4  ever  they  were  fo)  to  eftablifh  new  channels  of  trade,  and 
4  that  they  are  hurtful  and  ruinous  in  thofe  already  eftablifhed. 
‘  — 3dly.  That  even,  in  the  cafe  of  companies  termed  free, 
4  and  not  exclufive  ones,  which  might  be  thought  ufeful,  the 
4  exclufive  fpirit  which  reigns  among  the  governors  and  di- 
4  re#ors,  h  jure  to  introduce,  in  the  end,  monopoly,  with  all  its 
4  pernicious  confequences.-— qthlv.  That  if  forts  and  troops 
4  are  neceflary  to  prote#  any  eftablifhment  of  trade,  thofe 
4  forts  and  troops,  like  all  the  reft,  ought  to  be  maintained  at 
4  the  charges,  and  fubordinate  to  the  orders,  of  the  nation : 
4  agreeable  to  this  principle,  that  as  trade  fpecially  belongs  to 
9  M  2  4  the 
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4  the  nation,  fo  ought  alfo  the  charges  incident  thereto.--- 
*  5thly.  All  eftablifhments  or  regulations  concerning  trade* 
4  ought  to  be  afTayed  upon  the  following  principles,  as  upon  fo 
4  many  touchftones  :  to  wit.  That  in  trade,  induftry  is  the 
4  offspring  of  liberty :  that  the  home  and  abroad  confump- 
4  tion  depends  on  the  cheapnefs  of  the  commodity,  which 
4  cheapnefs  is  the  confequence  of  competition  :  that  confump- 
4  tion  promotes  the  employ  of  individuals,  and  the  increafe  of 
i  people,  foie  active  and  creative  powers  in  a  ftate/ 

An  intelligent  reader  will  fcarcefail  of  being  agreeably  enter¬ 
tained  with  many  of  our  Remarker’s  reflections  upon  population, 
(asheexpreffes  it)  the  employment  of  individuals,  the  poor,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  naturalization:  the  means  of  obtaining  an  ufeful 
knowledge  of  population,  he  reduces  to  a  furvey  of  the  land,  and  a 
recenfion  of  the  inhabitants. — For  the  former  of  thefe  purpofes 
he  propofes,  that  an  exact  map  fhould  be  taken,  which  befides 
the  diftances,  rivers,  canals,  fhould  contain,  4  iff.  The  furface 
4  of  the  land  applottedto  towns,  villages,  boroughs ;  the  num- 
6  ber  of  their  houfes,  and  ftages  of  erection. — 2dly.  The 
6  number  of  farms  and  houfes  fcattered  about  the  country,  be- 
4  longing  to  the  cultivation  of  lands. — 3dly.  The  number  of 
4  acres  of  land  belonging  to  each  town,  village,  or  borough, 
4  — 4thly.  The  number  of  acres  of  land,  in  cultivation,  dif- 
4  tinguifhed  by  their  feveral  fpecies  of  produdfs. — 5thly.  The 
4  nature  and  extent  of  the  wafte  or  uncultivated  lands. — 6thly. 
4  A  numerical  account  of  the  cattle  of  all  forts/ 

The  conveniences  deducible  from  fuch  a  furvey,  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to  our  author* 
are,  iff.  That  by  knowing  what  fpecies  of  the  products  of 
the  earth  employs  mod:  ground,  and  moff  men,  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  of  the  proportion  of  land 
neceffary  to  be  allotted  to  different  fpecies  of  produce,  where¬ 
by  one  fpecies  would  not  be  fuffered  to  increafe  at  the  expence 
of  others  :  and  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  confumption,  which  fhould 
chance  to  exhauft  a  fpecies  of  flow  growth,  as  has  happened 
to  the  woods  of  England ,  a  calculation  of  years  would  give 
warning  of  the  commencement  and  progrefs  of  the  evil,  time 
enough  to  provide  a  remedy  againft  it. — 2dly.  A  comparifon 
of  the  acres  of  ground  in  actual  cultivation*  with  the  number 
of  farms  belonging  to  it,  would  diredt  the  converfion  of  com¬ 
mons  and  pafturages  into  enclofed  and  arable  lands. — 3'dly.. 
4  Whereas  in  a  country  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  the 
4  products  of  the  earth  can  never  be  multiplied  but  to  the 
c  greater  benefit  of  confumption  and  exportation,  there  ought 
4  no  land  to  remain  uncultivated  or  wafte  i  every  year  then 

4  thofe 
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c  thofe  works  which  the  land  requires  to  make  it  habitable 
4  would  be  promoted ;  fuch  as  clearing  the  ground,  nayiga- 
4  tion  of  rivers,  canals,  and  roads.  Should  even  foreign- 
4  ers,  if  necefiary,  be  called  in  to  aid  thofe  purpofes,  the 
4  ftate  would  gain  by  it  the  new  value  of  the  improved  lands, 
4  and  a  new  fund  of  fubjeds/ — 4thly.  The  propagation  of 
ufeful  animals  might  be  encouraged  in  thofe  places  where  it 
would  be  moft  advantageous. 

The  recenfion  of  the  inhabitants  is  confidered,  firft,  4  with 
4  refped  to  the  general  population,  and  to  the  local  diftribu- 
4  tion  of  them  into  counties,  towns,  boroughs,  villages,  and 
4  parifties.’  Among  the  conveniences  expected  from  fuch  an 
annual  recenfion,  it  is  obferved,  that  c  one  might  fee  what 
4  counties,  towns,  or  parilhes,  difpeopled  fafteft,  or  made  a 
4  contrary  progrefs.  Thefe  efFeds  being  the  work  of  nature, 
4  or  even  of  human  difpofitions,  remedies  might  be  applied  to 
4  any  diforders  of  the  general  political  machine,  and  induftry 
4  might  improve  natural  advantages/ 

This  recenfion  is  next  confidered  with  refped  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  individuals,  wherein  our  author  divides  the  body  of 
the  people  into  three  dalles. — 4  The  firft  containing  thofe 
4  which  properly  form  the  mafs  of  the  flate,  and  furniih  it 
4  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence  :  fuch  as  the  landed  men ,  la* 
4  bourers ,  traders ,  and  manufa Slur ers.  The  feccnd,  thofe 
4  men  who  receive  their  fubfiftence  from  the  Hate,  for  the  fer- 
4  vices  they  have  devoted  to  it :  that  is  to  fay,  the  clergy ,  the 
4  land  and  fea-forces ,  the  lawyers.  The  third,  thofe  men  who 
4  draw  gratuitoudy  from  the  ftate,  fuch  as  Jlockholders ,  people 
4  in  no  employ ,  and  beggars 

Of  our  authors  obfervations  upon  thefe  fubjeds,  we  fhall 
lay  before  our  readers  only  thofe  upon  ftockholders ,  and  the 
people  without  prof effions. — 4  It  would  foon  appear,’  fays  he, 
4  that  the  number  of  Jlockholders  can  only  encreafe  a  fpirit  of 
4  idlenefs,  and  at  the  expence  of  trade  :  that  a  ftockholder  is 
4  an  ufelefs  fubjed,  whofe  lazinefs  lays  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
4  duftry  of  others.  It  would  be  obvious  to  fenfe,  that  the 
4  public  debts  ought,  for  a  double  reafon,  to  be  called  bur- 
4  thens  on  the  ftate,  fince  they  multiply  the  means  of  fubfifling 
4  in  a  ftate  without  induftry  or  labour. 

4  Under  the  name  of  people  without  profeffions  might  be 
4  comprehended,  fir fiock- jobbers^  brokers?  follicitors  at  laiv> 
4  and  others  who  live  upon  their  induftry  :  that  is  to  fay,  wrho 
4  exercife  that  induftry  of  theirs,  not  in  producing  new  riches 
4  in  the  ftate,  but'  in  making  the  riches  of  others  change 
£  hands,  by  palling  into  their  own. — 2dly.  That  multitude  of 

M  3  4  men, 
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‘  men,  which  the  luxury  rather  than  the  wants  of  the  rich, 

4  maintain  in  idlenefs,  in  the  fervice  rather  of  their  vanity, 

4  than  of  their  perfons. — 3dly.  So  many  matters  of,  and  re- 
4  tainers  to  the  leaf};  ufeful  arts,  which  are  much  better  paid 
4  than  the  neceftary  ones,  and  of  which  the  number  is  en- 
4  creafed  to  an  incredible  point  of  extravagance. — 4-thly.  So 
‘  many  frivolous  writers,  whom  the  impottibility  of  getting 
c  into  apprenticeihips,  or  the  contempt  of,  a  mechanic  profef- 
4  lion  has  devoted. to  the  trade  of  making  books .  All  thofe  di- 
4  vines,  thofe  controvei lifts,  fermon- writers,  interpreters,  com- 
4  mentators,  to  wh  m  the  fpirit  of  difpute,  and  curiofity  rather 
4  than  religion,  dictates  volumes  without  number,  in  all  fe&s, 

4  and  even  in  the  church  of  England,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
4  true  faith,  to  the  fcandal  of  the  weak,  to  the  detriment  of 
4  humanity,  cf  peace,  of  the  chriftian  and  moral  virtues,  and 
4  to  the  fhame  of  the  human  understanding. ’ 

Our  author’s  remarks  on  the  poor,  marriages,  and  naturali¬ 
zation,  are  equally  pertinent,  tho’  they  contain  lefs  novelty: 
his  obfervations  upon  the  riches  in  circulation,  the  national 
debt  and  taxes  are,  for  the  raoli  part,  judicious  and  poignant. 
As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  we  (hall  fubjoin  his  animadverlions  on 
the  finking  fund  and  the  national  debt. 

4  That  the  aim  has  conftantly  been  rather  to  increafe  the 
4  finking  fund,  than  to  fmk  the  debt  effectually :  that  when 
4  the  reductions  of.  intereft  were  operated  by  reimburfements, 
*  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  not  leftened,  owing  to  the  bor- 
4  rowings  at  the  fame  time  being  at  leaft  equal  to  the  reim- 
4  burfement :  nay,  that  it  has  even  been  increafed  by  the  bor- 
4  rowing  of  frefh  fums  upon  the  gain  by  the  reduced  intcrefh 

6  That  the  three  great  companies  devotgd'  to  the  govern- 
4  ment,  or  rather  to  the  advantage  they  found  in  lending  mo- 
4  ney  to  it,  has  been  the  too  fatal  caufe  of  that  facility  the 
6  nation  has  met  with  in  plunging  itfelf  into  debt. 

6  That  thefe  companies  had  found  it  confident  with  their 
c  intereft,  to  place  out  again  with  the  government,  even  at  a 
6  reduced  intereft,  thofe  great  profits  they  made  out  of  it. 

4  'That  a  hundred  and  ten  governors  and  dire&ors  of  thefe 
4  companies,  in  place,  out  of  place,  and  ready  to  return  into 
‘  place,  deftrous  or  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  and  engaged 
4  by  what  is  remitted  to  them  on  the  fums  they  advance,  have 
4  even  forced  thofe  companies  to  reductions  of  intereft  againft: 
4  their  will  and  intention,  by  taking  upon  themfelves  to  open 
4  fubferiptions,  of  which  they  were  lure  of  foon  feeing  a  profit, 
4  by  the  ftiares  being  negotiated  above  par  on  the  Royal  Ex - 
4  change. — 


c  That 
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c  'That  the  ram  of  thefe  debts  conftantly  increafing,  and  in 
c  the  fame  proportion  the  fum  of  their  interelf,  from  an  exaCt 
c  payment  of  it,  in,  and  amongft  the  hands  of  the  proprietors 
c  of  the  national  debt,  have  been  always  a  reafon  to  them  for 
c  accepting  a  lefs  and  lefs  intereit;  and  that  it  is  almoft  fare, 

‘  that  a  reduction  may  be  attained  of  the  i n terefi:  on  the  na- 

J 

c  tional  debt  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  after  the  year  1757. 

c  That  the  dread  of  being  reimburfed  by  the  government 
i  clearly  points  out  the  abafement  into  which  land  is  fallen, 
c  and  at  the  fame  time  the  violent  (rate  and  contraCtednefs  of 
c  a  trade,  which  does  not  obtain  a  preference  over  the  placing 
c  out  money  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent . 

c  That  in  parliament,  by  a  fatality  hard  to  furmount,  all  the 
c  members  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  court  party,  concur 
c  with  equal  ardor  to  ftave  off  the  reimburfement  of  the  na- 
c  tional  debt  :  if  they  are  landed  men,  by  their  oppolitions  to 
c  any  new  burthens  on  their  lands,  which  might  accelerate  the 
c  clearance  :  if  they  are  proprietors  in  the  national  debt,  from 
c  the  advantage  they  find  in  not  being  reimburfed. 

c  That  the  more  the  finking  fund  (hall  increafe,  either  by 
c  the  reductions  of  intereff,  or  by  the  affluence  of  the  funds 
c  incorporate  with  it,  as  faff  as  they  get  clear,  the  more  will 
‘  the  means  extend  of  increafing  the  national  debts,  by  the 
c  borrowing  new  fums  upon  thole  funds :  that,  in  ihort,  the 
c  more  the  national  debt  fhall  increafe,  the  nearer  will  ap- 
c  proach  that  inevitable  moment  of  the  deplorable  cataftrophe 
*  of  national  credit/ 

Whether  this  performance  was,  or  was  not,  intended  (as  is 
infinuated  in  the  advertilement  prefixed  to  this  tranllation)  by 
the  author  only  for  the  inftruCtion  of  his  own  countrymen, 
let  us  not  be  afhamed  of  profiting  by  it :  if  the  advice  given 
in  this  performance  is  wholefome,  let  it  not  be  rejected  even 
tho’  it  fhould  come  from  an  enemy;  fas  eft  et  ab  hojte  doceri  ; 
not  that  we  are  in  want  of  as  able  phyficians  in  England ,  who 
have  as  well  invefrigated  the  maladies  trade  labours  under,  and 
who  have  preferibed  as  good  remedies  for  its  recovery  as  our 
profeffed  Frenchman  ;  who  has  confeffedly  borrowed  his  prin¬ 
cipal  ideas  from  Mr.  Tucker ,  with  whofe  propofals  for  remov¬ 
ing  many  of  thefe  inconveniences,  and  increafing  the  trade 
and  credit  of  Great  Britain ,  we  fhall  conclude  this  article. 

Mr.  Tucker  s  iff.  propofal  is,  to  alter  the  qualification  of 
voting,  and  to  introduce  a  juft  fubordi  nation  among  the  people. 
— 2.  To  erect  certain  courts  in  all  manufacturing  places  in 
the  kingdom,  where  the  chief  dealers  themfelves  fhall  petition 
for  them,  with  the  title  of  Guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  ?na- 

M  4  nuf a fduring 
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nu fathering  poor. — 3.  To  incorporate  both  the  Britijh  iflcs  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  make  one  kingdom  in  all  refpects,  as  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  trade,  an;l  taxes. — 4.  After  fuch  an  umon  of  the  two 
k  n.-doms,  to  lay  by  degrees  the  Englijh  taxes  upon  Ireland ,  and 
to  eaje  the  Englijh  of  the  mojl  burthenfome  cf  theirs  in  the  fame 
gradual  manner . —  5.  To  let  up  woollen  and  filk  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  weft  of  England ,  and  fouth-weft  of  Ireland ,  in 
order  to  rival  the  French. — 6.  To  lay  open  and  extend  our 
narrow  and  reftrained  companies. — 7.  To  encourage  foreign 
merchants  to  fettle  among  us  by  a  general  naturalization  of 
all  foreign  proteftants. — 8.  To  encourage  a  trade  with  our 
own  plantations,  in  all  fuch  articles  as  j, hall  niake  for  the  mu - 
tual  beneft  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 9.  To  efta- 
bhfh  a  police  tor  the  prevention  of  fmuggling.— 10.  To  invite 
fo  reigners  of  diftindhion  to  travel  among  us. — ix.  To  cut 
fome  canals  between  our  great  towns,  for  the  convenience  and 
cheapnefs  of  carriage. — 12,  To  raife  a  fifheryon  the  northern 
coa  t  of  Scotland^  by  giving  a  double  premium  for  fome  years, 
till  the  trade  is  Efficiently  eftabliflied,  for  all  herrings  caught 
and  cured  by  perfons  refiding  within  certain  diftricts,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  roarke  s.  — 13.  To  eftablifh  civil  govern¬ 
ments  at  Gibraltar  and  P ort-mahon ,  and  make  them  free  ports. 
- — 14.  To  have  ptdlic  in fpeti or s  into  all  our  manufactures,  and 
lo  oblige  all  exporters  to  deliver  in  J  ample  s  of  the  commodities 
they  intend  to  export,  in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  to- 
gethe  before  the  goods  are  put  on  fhip-board. — 15.  To  alter 
the  method  of  collect  ng  our  duties  on  particular  forts  of  goods 
imported. — 16  To  lay  certain  taxes  on  luxury ,  vice^  and  ex¬ 
travagance* 


Art.  xix.  The  Pjalms  cf  David  iranfated  into  heroic  verfe ,  in 
as  literal  a  manner  as  rhynie  and  metre  will  allow.  With  ar¬ 
guments  to  each  pfalm ,  and  explanatory  notes.  l2mo.  3s, 
Bucldand. 

“irjY  the  infeription  of  this  work  to  the  prince  of  Wales ,  and 
the  princefs  dowager,  figned  Stephen  Wheatland ,  and  Tip¬ 
ping  Silvejler ,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  given  this  tranflation  to  the  public ;  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which,  above  any  former  Englijh  poetical  verfions, 
are  ihu  pointed  out  by  our  auTo's  in  their  preface. 

After  obferving,  that  their  work  is  intended  for  the  pocket 
or  Uofet,  and  not  for  public  worlhip,  or  church  mufic,  they 

add. 
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add,  that  e  as  the  heroic  verfe  is  the  favourite  of  fome  ears,  it 
4  may,  with  fuch  perfons,  have  an  advantage  over  a  profe 
4  tranflation,  or  one  in  other  meafures,  for  private  ufe,  and 
4  in  their  devotional  retirements  :  for  which  end  the  book  of 
4  pfalms  is  fvveetly  fuited,  as  well  as  for  public  worfhip.  And 
4  the  arguments  to  each  pfalm  in  this  verfion,  may  be  of  fer- 
4  vice  for  this  purpofe,  to  point  out  thole  proper  for  the  va- 
4  rious  occafions  of  confeffion  of  fin,  petition  for  grace  and 
4  pardon,  faith  and  reliance  upon  God,  and  for  future  blef- 
4  lings  for  ourfelves  and  all  mankind ;  of  thankfgiving  for 
4  thofe  already  received,  for  our  creation,  prefervation  by  God 
4  the  father,  and  our  redemption  through  the  Meffiah  therein 
4  promifed  ;  and  of  praife  for  the  excellence  of  the  divine  na- 
4  ture,  and  all  the  wonders  of  his  providence.  Befides  which, 
4  the  notes,  together  with  the  arguments,  which  are  not  com- 
'  4  mon  to  other  poetical  editions,  may  affift  the  apprehenfion 
4  of  the  reader,  who  is  not  converfant  with  commentators  and 
4  exnofitors,  and  tend  to  the  better  linderftanding  of  the 
4  pfalms ;  which  is  a  very  confiderable  end,  and  may  itfelf 
4  alone  be  an  apology  for  the  publication  of  this  work ;  as 
4  this  good  intention,  and  the  known  difficulty  of  the  per- 
4  formance,  may  apologize  for  the  many  defeats  in  the  exe- 
4  cution  of  it/ — Of  which  defers,  thus  modeftly  anticipated, 
we  fhall  enter  into  no  detail ;  only  obferving,  in  general,  that 
the  verfion  of  thefe  gentlemen  is,  perhaps,  from  their  fear 
of  departing  from  the  great  original,  too  profaic  for  the  ear  of 
a  true  lover  and  judge  of  poetry  ;  wffio,  on  feeing  the  facred 
mufe  in  fuch  a  drefs,  will,  we  fear,  be  apt  to  draw  compari- 
fons  with  fome  inferior  bards,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Hebrezu. 


Art.  xx.  EJJ'ays  and  Obfervaiions ,  phyfical  and  literary.  Read 
before  a  fociety  in  Edinburgh,  and pubiijhed  by  them.  Vol .  I. 
6s.  in  boards .  Hamilton  and  company ,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Hitch,  &c,  in  London. 

THE  rapid  progrefs  made  in  literature  during  the  laft  and 
prefent  centuries,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
eftablilhment  of  literary  focieties  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Thefe  focieties  have  produced  an  infinite  number  of  accurate 
obfervers,  who,  inftead  of  tedioufly  repeating,  or  difguiling 
with  a  new  outfide,  the  learning  of  their  predeceffors,  con- 
fiantly  proceed  from  one  experiment  to  another,  and  every 

day 
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day  afford  us  new  fads  and  truths,  little  known  in  for¬ 
mer  ages. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  firff  production  of  a  fociety  of 
this  kind  at  Edinburgh ;  of  the  eftabliihment  of  which,  and  its- 
views,  we  have  the  following  account  in  the  preface  to  this 
performance. 

4  After  the  medical  fociety  of  Edinburgh  had  publifhed  thofe 
4  volumes  of  effays,  which  have  met  with  fo  favourable  a  re- 
4  ception  from  the  public,  a  propofal  was  made  them  to  en- 
4  large  their  plan,  and  to  carry  their  difquifitions  into  other 
4  parts  of  nature,  befides  fuch  as  more  immediately  relate  to 
4  the  branches  of  medicine.  All  the  fciences  are  remarked  to 
4  have  a  clofe  connection  together  ;  but  none  more  than  thofe 
4  of  medicine  and  natural  philofophy :  And  the  fociety  foon 
4  obferved,  that,  fhould  it  turn  its  enquiries  into  more  gene- 
4  ral  knowledge,  it  could  reap  the  advantage  of  preferving  all 
4  its  old  members,  and  needed  but  open  its  door  to  gentle- 
4  men  of  other  profeffions,  who  might  enrich  it  with  their  ob- 
4  fervations  and  difeoveries. 

4  Soon  after  the  fociety  had  received  a  new  form,  feveral 
4  misfortunes  happened,  which  retarded  its  progrefs,  and  have 
4  hitherto  prevented  it  from  communicating  any  thing  to  the 
4  public.  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  this  country  ;  and  both 
4  fcattered  the  members  for  fome  time,  and  engaged  their  at- 
4  tention  to  fubjc&s,  lefs  agreeable  and  more  interefting,  than 
4  general  difquintions  into  nature.  No  fooner  were  public 
4  affairs  compofed,  than  we  met  with  an  irreparable  lofs  in  the 
4  death  of  Mr.  Maclaurin ,  one  of  our  fecretaries.  The  great 
4  talents  of  that  gentleman  are  generally  known,  and  highly 
4  elieemed  in  the  literary  wrorld  ;  but  the  fociety  have  alfo 
4  particular  reafon  to  regret  in  him  the  lofs  of  thofe  qualities 
4  which  form  an  excellent  academician.  Indefatigable  him* 
4  fell,  he  was  a  perpetual  fpur  to  the  induffry  of  others  ;  and 
4  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  from 
4  whatever  hands  it  came.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  num- 
4  ber  of  difeoveries,  fufficient  to  have  formed  a  volume,  had 
4  been  communicated  to  him ;  but,  being  mingled  with  his 
*  other  papers,  have  been  diffpated  by  various  accidents ;  and 
4  the  fociety  could  recover  hut -few  of  them. 

4  'rhe  objeCI  of  this  fociety  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
4  other  academics  elhiblilhed  in  different  parts  of  Europe ,  the 
4  promoting  of  natural  philofophy,  and  of  literature,  by  com- 
4  municating  to  the  public  fuch  differtations  as  ffall  be  tranf- 
4  mitted  to  them,  either  by  their  own  members  or  by  others. 
4  It  is  allowed  that  thefe  two  branches  of  learning,  efpecially 

4  the 
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6  the  former,  are  more  promoted  by  the  obfervation  of  fads, 

4  than  by  the  moft  ingenious  reafonings  and  deputations.  To  a 
4  diligent,  and  even  fometimes  to  a  carelefs  enquirer,  many 
4  valuable  experiments,  no  doubt,  occur;  and  thefe  would  en- 
4  rich  our  collections,  tho’  without  this  method  of  convey- 
4  ance,  they  would  be  entirely  loft  to  the  public.  The  united 
4  judgments  too  of  men,  corred  and  confirm  each  ether  by 
4  communication  ;  their  frequent  intercourfe  excites  emula- 
6  tion,  and  from  the  comparifon  of  different  phenomena ,  re- 
4  marked  by  different  perfons,  there  often  refult  general  truths, 

4  of  which,  from  one  of  thefe  phenomena.,  no  man  of  the 
4  greateft  fagacity  could  entertain  any  fufpicion.  Tho’  the 
c  collection  of  experiments  feems  continually,  by  means  of 
4  the  learned  focieties,  and  the  labours  of  individuals,  to  be 
4  augmenting,  we  need  not  entertain  any  apprehenfions,  that 
4  the  world  will  ever  be  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  con- 
*  fufed  and  independent  obfervations.  The  heap  does  not  al~ 

4  ways  go  on  increafing  in  bulk  and  diforder,  through  every 
4  age.  There  arife  from  time  to  time  bold  and  happy  genuifes, 

4  who  introduce  method  and  fimplicity  into  particular  branches 
4  of  fcience  ;  and  reducing  the  fcattered  experiments  to  more 
4  general  theorems,  abridge  the  fciencc  of  nature.  Hints  of 
4  this  kind,  we  hope,  may  pafs  through  our  hands  ;  and  at 
4  worft  our  colledions  will  be  a  fpecies  of  magazine,  in  which 
4  fads  and  obfervations,  the  foie  means  of  tr.ue  indudion,  will 
4  be  depofited  for  the  purpofes  of  philofophy.’ 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  the  eflablifhment  and 
views  of  this  focietv,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  work  itfelf, 
which  confifts  of  twenty-two  articles  ;  the  fir  ft  of  which  is. 

Of  the  laws  of  motion ;  by  the  hon.  Henry  Ha  me,  efq\  one  of  the 
fenators  of  the  college  of jufice. 

The  author  of  this  difiertation  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  matter  is  endowed  with  an  active  quality ,  and  on  that 
principle  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  obfervable  in  moving 
bodies.  He  obferves,  that  when  a  being  moves  itfelf,  or  moves, 
we  conceive  the  being  as  aCting,  and  in  this  view  motion  is  a 
fpecies  of  aCtion.  But  when  a  body  is  moved  by  being  aded 
upon,  we  conceive  the  motion  of  the  body  as  an  effed  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  proper  caufe.  In  this  cafe,  the  body  does  not  ad, 
but  is  aded  upon.  This,  tho’  an  evident  diftindion,  does  not 
exclude  felt-motion  from  being  alfo  confidered  as  an  efted  in  a 
certain  light,  viz .  An  effed  produced  by  a  being  upon  itfelf. 
He  alfo  obferves,  that  every  thing  which  moves,  and  is  not 
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barely  moved  or  adted  upon,  mud  be  endued  with  a  power  of 
motion. 

Mr.  Home  then  proceeds  to  examine  this  famous  queftion, 
c  Whether  matter  in  any  cafe  be  endued  with  a  power  of  mo- 
‘  tion?’  and  determines  it  in  the  affirmative.  We  fhall  give 
the  fubftance  of  his  reafoning  on  this  head,  and,  as  near  as 
poffible,  in  his  own  words. 

Matter,  he  obferves,  is  generally  reprefented  as  altogether 
unadtive  and  inert  j  and,  indeed,  in  a  fuperficial  view,  the 
fadt  appears  to  be  fo.  The  bulk  of  the  things  about  us,  feem 
to  be  at  reft,  and  we  fuppofe  they  will  continue  in  that  ftate, 
unlefs  adted  upon  by  fome  external  force.  If  we  lock  up  any 
moveable  object,  we  truft  to  find  it  in  the  fame  place ;  and,  if 
miffing,  we  afcribe  our  lofs  to  thieves,  not  to  felf-motion  in 
the  body.  Matter,  fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  is  certainly  not 
endued  with  thought  or  voluntary  motion  ;  and  yet,  that  it  is 
endued  with  a  power  of  motion  in  certain  circumftances,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  an  extreme  clear  point.  Dropping  a  ftone  from 
an  high  tower,  it  falls  to  the  ground  without  any  external 
impulfe,  fo  far  as  we  can  difcover.  Here  is  an  effedt  pro¬ 
duced,  which  every  one,  who  has  not  ftudied  philofophy,  will 
attribute  to  a  power  in  the  ftone  itfelf.  One  would  not  hefi- 
tate  to  draw  this  conclufion,  fLould  the  ftone  move  upwards ; 
and  yet,  fetting  afide  habit  and  cuftom,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  a  ftone  can  as  little  move  downwards  as  upwards,  with¬ 
out  a  vis  motrix.  And  that  this  is  a  juft  as  well  as  natural 
way  of  thinking,  will  appear  by  analogy.  When  a  rfian  is  in 
motion,  we  readily  afcribe  the  eftedf  produced  to  a  power, 
which  he  pofteftes  to  move  his  limbs.  Why  then  do  philofo- 
phers  deny  to  the  ftone,  in  the  adt  of  falling,  the  power  of 
beginning  motion,  a  power  which  they  fo  readily  afcribe  to 
the  man  ?  If  it  be  objected,  that  man  is  endowed  with  a 
power  of  moving  himfelf,  and  of  moving  other  things,  the  plain 
anfwer  is,  that  thefe  are  fadts  which  we  learn  no  other  way 
than  by  experience ;  and  we  have  the  fame  experience  for  a 
voucher,  that  a  ftone  fet  free  in  the  air  will  move  itfelf. 
And  if  it  be  farther  urged,  that  man  is  a  thinking  being,  the 
anfwer  will  readily  occur,  that  a  powpr  of  beginning  vilible 
motion  is  no  more  connedted  with  a  power  of  thinking,  than 
it  is  with  any  other  property  of  matter  or  fpirit.  Nay,  Mr. 
Locke  holds,  that  matter  may  be  endowed  with  a  power  of 
thinking  ;  and,  fuppofmg  this  power  luperadded  to  the  other 
properties  of  matter,  it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  matter 
would  be  rendered  thereby  more  or  lefs  capable  of  beginning 
or  continuing  vifible  motion. 


But 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  we  difcover  an 
agency  or  active  power  in  matter.  A  billiard-ball  {truck 
againft  the  ground,  rebounds  with  a  confiderable  force.  A 
bow  bent  by  the  hand,  reftores  itfelf  with  violence  when  the 
firing  is  let  go.  In  both  there  is  an  inftant  of  reft  betwixt 
the  oppofite  diredtion  of  the  motion.  The  ball  rebounds,  and 
the  bow  reftores  itfelf  to  its  former  fhape,  without  any  exter¬ 
nal  force,  by  an  inherent  power,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  elafticity.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  particular  inftances. 
Chemiftry  difcovers  various  powers  in  matter  of  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  kind  ;  and  every  man  who  is  converfant  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  chemiftry,  muft  have  a  ftrong  impreftion,  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  extremely  adtive. 

For  the  fake  of  illuftration,  let  us  fuppofe  a  fubftance  or 
thing  having  the  following  properties  ;  that  it  makes  no  refif- 
tance  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it ;  that  when  carried  along 
in  a  man’s  hand,  even  with  the  moft  violent  motion,  it  does 
not  increafe  the  momentum  of  the  hand,  and  that  it  ftops  fhort 
the  inftant  the  hand  ceafes  to  move.  This  would  certainly 
be  the  moft  inert  of  all  conceiveable  things.  And  if  fo,  mat¬ 
ter  cannot  be  abfolutely  inert  or  paflive,  when  its  properties 
differ  fo  widely  from  thofe  defcribed.  In  many  circumftances 
matter  begins  motion,  and  adts  often  with  great  violence.  It 
has  a  conftant  endeavour,  when  once  fet  in  motion,  to  pre- 
ferve  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  motion,  and,  when  at  reft, 
it  is  not  motion  without  refiftance. 

But  it  is  maintained  by  the  bulk  of  our  philofophers,  that 
matter  is  altogether  incapable  of  adfive  powers  ;  that  adfivity 
is  confined  to  immaterial  fubftances,  and  that  inertnefs  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  very  conception  of  matter.  This  moves  them  to 
afcribe  to  fome  inviflble  agency,  all  that  adfivity  we  difcover 
in  matter.  In  every  one  of  the  above  inftances  they  fay  mat¬ 
ter  does  not  act,  but  is  adied  upon  by  the  deity,  who  inter- 
pofes,  by  general  laws,  to  preferve  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
Thus,  when  a  ftone  falls,  it  is  not  the  ftone  which  adls,  but 
the  deity.  It  is  the  continual  adfion  of  the  deity,  which 
keeps  the  planets  in  elliptical  orbits :  and  when  a  plague  infefts 
the  world,  it  is  the  deity  which  fpreads  the  infedrion,  and 
diredts  the  inert  matter  to  ravage  and  deftroy.  Arfenic  is  not 
of  itfelf  a  poifon  ;  it  is  the  immediate  finger  of  God  which 
makes  it  fo. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  afeertain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  jnaterial  and  immaterial ,  which,  he  fays,  has  not  yet 
been  done  with  fufficient  accuracy.  4  All  beings  and  exiften- 
*  ces  muft  be  either  material  or  immaterial ;  or,  in  other 

4  words, 
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*  words,  muft  be  matter,  or  not  matter :  therefore,  if  we 

*  know  what  is  matter,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  about  whaf 
4  is  not  matter.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  no  con- 
4  ception  of  matter,  but  as  fubftance  or  body,  endued  with 
4  colour,  figure,  extenfion,  impenetrability,  or  other  proper- 
4  ties  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  objedfs  of  our  external  fenfes. 

4  The  direct  oppofite  muft  of  courfe  be  an  accurate  defcrip- 
4  tion  of  an  immaterial  fubftance,  viz.  that  which  has  pro- 
4  perties  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  any  of  our 
4  external  fenfes,  more  than  colour  to  one  born  without  fight. 
4  Thus  it  comes  out,  that  immateriality  is  merely  a  negative 
4  term,  comprehending  every  thing  that  is  not  matter.  And 
4  it  is  of  confequence  to  be  obferved,  that  the  diftindlion  be- 
4  tween  material  and  immaterial,  not  being  founded  on  the 
4  nature  of  the  things  which  are  fo  diftinguilhed,  but  on  the 
4  limited  nature  of  our  external  fenfes,  has  not  the  leaft  ten- 
4  dency  to  explain  the  nature  or  properties  of  immaterial  fub- 
4  ftances,  farther  than  barely,  that  thefe  properties  are  of  fuch 
4  a  kind,  as  not  to  be  the  objects  of  any  external  fenfe. 

4  From  thefe  premifes  the  following  reafoning  will,  it  is 
4  hoped,  be  found  entirely  conclufive.  Size,  figure,  motion, 
4  weight,  &c.  are  qualities  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by 
4  our  external  fenfes  :  but  there  is  none  fo  foolifti  to  main- 
4  tain,  that  matter  can  have  no  qualities  but  what  are  objects 
4  of  an  external  fenfe.  It  would  be  the  fame  as  to  deny  the  ex- 
4  iftence  of  immaterial  fubftances,  becaufe  thefe  do  not  exhi- 
4  bit  themfelves  to  our  fenfes.  Power  is  a  property  or  quality 
4  of  which  none  of  our  external  fenfes  afford  us  the  perccp- 
4  tion ;  and  therefore  our  want  of  perception  of  power,  does 
4  not  more  conclude  a  negation  of  power  to  matter,  than  to 
4  fpirit.  In  general,  we  have  no  means  to  come  at  the  know- 
4  ledge  of  a  caufe ,  but  by  the  ejfeft  produced.  We  cannot 
4  a  priori ,  conclude,  that  animate  beings  are  endued  with  any 
4  fort  of  powers,  more  than  inanimate.  Experience  is  here 
4  our  only  guide.  We  find  by  experience  man  to  be  a  rea- 
4  foning  being,  endued  with  many  powers  and  faculties  :  and 
4  by  the  fame  experience,  we  find  matter  to  be  endued  with 
4  certain  powers  and  faculties.  Both  are  difeovered  by  the 
4  effedfs  produced  ;  and  we  have  no  other  means  to  make  a 
4  difeovery.  We  fee  a  ftone  fall  without  any  external  im- 
4  pulfe.  From  that  efFedt  we  have  a  juft  foundation  to  con- 
4  elude,  that  the  ftone  has  a  power  of  moving  itfelf.  And  if 
4  we  have  not  a  juft  foundation  to  make  this  conclufion,  we 
c  have  not  a  juft  foundation  to  make  this  other  conclufion, 

4  that 
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*  that  a  man  has  a  power  of  Self-motion,  when  we  fee  him 
c  walking/ 

u 

After  endeavouring  to  (hew,  that  by  enduing  matter  with 
a  power  of  adding  according  to  certain  and  invariable  laws,  a 
more  beautiful  and  complete  fyftem  is  exhibited  than  by  leav¬ 
ing  it  absolutely  inert,  to  require  a  continual  interpofition  of 
the  deity,  he  concludes,  c  That  the  doctrine  of  the  abfolute 
‘  inertnefs  of  matter,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  truth,  but  tends 
c  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  arraign  the  deity  of  want  of  power, 

4  or  of  wifdom,  or  of  both/ 

Having  thus  fuppofed  matter  endued  with  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple,  our  author  proceeds  to  examine  fuch  of  the  powers  of 
matter  as  are  productive  of  the  molt  remarkable  effects :  as  the 
vis  infita ,  or  vis  inertia ,  the  communication  of  motion,  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-action,  gravity,  and  the  force  of  bodies  in  mo¬ 
tion,  deducing  all  thefe  powers  from  the  activity  of  matter. 

II.  Some  remarks  on  the  laws  of  motion ,  and  the  inertia  of  mat¬ 
ter.  By  John  Stewart,  M.  D.  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of 
phyficians ,  and  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  doctrine  of  the  activity  of  matter  advanced  by  Mr. 
Home ,  in  the  foregoing  article,  is  here  confuted,  and  the  fup- 
pofition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  on  which  that  illuftrious  author 
founded  his  laws  of  motion,  the  inactivity  of  matter,  fully 
eftablifhed.  In  order  to  this,  the  doctor  fuppofes  a  fubftance, 
quite  inactive  of  itfelf,  which  is  extended,  impenetrable,  finite, 
and  confequentiy  moveable ;  and  Shews,  that  the  Same  refif- 
tance  to  motion  muff  be  expected  from  Such  a  fubffance,  as  is 
actually  met  with  from  common  matter. 

‘  Place/  fays  he,  c  any  mafs  of  Such  a  fubffance  at  reff.  It 
c  cannot  begin  motion  of  itfelf  by  the  fuppofition.  But  an 
*  active  animated  being,  as  for  example,  a  man,  can  move  it. 
c  Some  effort  muff  certainly  be  made,  fome  power  exerted,  to 
6  produce  this  effect.  It  will  never  be  pretended,  that  the 
c  lame  effort  can  move  the  mafs  either  with  a  great  velocity 
4  or  a  Small  velocity;  that  being  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  a 
4  great  velocity  and  a  Small  velocity  are  one  and  the  Same 
4  thing.  In  like  manner,  it  muff  require  one  effort  to  move 
4  a  Small  quantity  of  this  fubffance  v/ith  a  certain  velocity, 
6  and  a  different  effort  to  move  a  great  quantity  with  the  Same 
‘  velocity.  The  Same  energy  of  the  agent,  will  never  Serve  to 
6  move  a  given  quantity  of  this  fubftance,  or  double  the  quan- 
c  tity  of  this  fubffance,  with  the  Same  velocity;  no  more  than 
4  it  will  move  the  fame  fubffance  with  different  velocities.  By 

^  \  c  this 
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4  this  exertion  of  our  own  activity,  we  acquire  the  ideas  of 
4  forces.  The  animated  being  (or  the  mind)  is  differently 
*  affeded  by  different  objedb,  whether  of  the  fenfes  or  un- 
4  derftandina;.  And  why  ihould  it  be  afteded  in  the  fame 
4  wav,  when  a  great  fubfhmce  and  a  little  fubflance  are  mov- 
4  ed  by  it,  or  when  a  great  velocity  and  a  little  velocity  are 
4  imparted  to  the  fame  fubflance?  When  we  endeavour  to 
c  communicate  motion  to  fuch  a  fubflance,  we  mull  be  con* 
4  fcious  of  fome  kind  of  feeling ;  and  thefe  feelings,  mufi  be  dif- 
4  ferent  in  different  cafes.  Thus  the  idea  of  refijiancc ,  as  it 
4  is  called,  to  motion,  in  the  mofl  inadlive  fubflance  we  can 
4  imagine,  would  be  fuggefled  to  us  from  thefe  perceptions  ; 
4  and  is  precifely  the  fame  with  what  we  experience  daily  in 
4  handling  of  matter.  Nor  does  it  feem  pofEble  to  conceive  an 
4  extended,  impenetrable  fubflance,  diverted  of  this  kind  of 
4  rertftance  from  inertia .  The  larger  the  fubflance  is  which 
4  we  intend  to  move  with  a  given  velocity,  the  greater  force 
4  muff  be  applied  :  and,  could  we  fuppofe  it  adlually  infinite, 
4  no  finite  force  could  move  it  at  all. — 

4  If  a  body  left  at  refl  docs  not  begin  motion  of  itfelf,  it  is 
4  determined  to  remain  in  that  ftate,  not  from  any  real  repug  - 
4  nance  to  motion,  which  is  as  conformable  to  its  nature  as 
4  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  but  becaufe  nothing  is  done  without  a  caufe. 
4  And  when  acted  upon  by  any  external  influence,  it  obeys 
4  without  reludiance;  the  motion  produced  being  in  exad 
4  proportion  to  the  moving  caufe.  It  has  a  conflant  fufcepti- 
4  bili.ty  of  motion,  and  a  perfedl  facility  in  receiving  it.  But 
4  we  may  as  well  afk,  why  an  inadlive  fubflance  does  not 
4  begin  fome  degree  of  motion  of  itfelf  ?  as,  why  different 
4  powers  are  requiftte  to  produce  different  motions  ?  When 
4  people  talk  of  the  refinance  of  matter  at  refl,  as  of  an  active 
4  power ,  ftruggling  againfl  any  agent,  and  adively  oppofmg 
4  it,  they  furely  frame  to  themfelves  fome  notion  of  force  an* 

4  tecedent  to  all  experience ;  and  they  would  do  well  to  in* 

4  form  the  world,  in  what  manner  this  idea  was  fuggefled 
4  to  them. 

4  The  pajfive  nature  of  body  is  abundantly  manifeft,  from 
4  its  yielding  to  the  leaf!  conceivable  adion.  The  leg  of  a 
4  Ay  moves  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  A  man,  indeed, 

4  cannot  roll  a  tun  fo  fall  as  he  can  a  tennis-ball :  and  we 
4  may  find  a  horfe  able  to  draw  a  loaded  cart  two  miles  in  an 
4  hour,  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  draw  it  four  miles 
4  in  the  fame  time.  But  are  not  &ich  common  phenomena  as 
4  thefe  more  naturally  accounted  for,  from  the  fluggifhnefs  or 
4  inactivity  of  matter,  than  from  its  fuppofed  adivity  ?  A 

5  4  great 
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*  great  body  fet  in  motion  is  one  effeft;  a  little  body  moved 

*  with  the  fame  velocity,  is  another.  A  given  body  moved 
4  with  a  great  velocity,  is  one  effedft;.  'and  when  moved  with 

*  a  lefs  velocity,  it  is  a  different  effect.  The  old  prin- 
4  ciple  feems  to  apply  well  enough  in  thh  cafe,  that  effects 
4  are  proportional  to  their  caufes.’ 

Having  {hewn,  that  a  body  at  reft  is  perfectly  inert,  or  in- 
^adtive,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  what  muft  happen  to 
■a  body  put  in  motion  by  fome  agent.  Whether  it  will  in- 
ftantly  {top  when  the  immediate  influence  of  the  adtive  power 
ceafes,  or  perfevere  ill  its  new  ftate. 

:  We  are  apt  to  contract  an  early  prepoffeftion,  from  ob- 
ferving,  that  bodies  in  motion  gradually  Jofe  their  force,  and 
return  to  a  ftate  cf  reft,  that  reft  is  the  proper  ftate  of  a  body ; 
’but  a  diligent  review  of  all  the  circumftances  foon  difcovers, 
that  body  is  equally  indifferent  to  eidier  ftate,  of  reft  or 
motion. 

6  Let  a  motion  or  force,’  fays  the  author,  4  begin  any  way 
4  you  pleafe,  we  never  fee  it  ce^ife  till  it  be  deftroyed.  Why 
4  then  {hould  we  imagine  a  body  ought  to  ftop  of  itfelf ;  and 
4  that,  to  preferve  it  in  motion,  a  conftant  exertion  is  necef- 
4  fary,  like  that  which  produced  it  at  firft  ?  What  argument 
4  can  lead  us  to  afcribe  fuch  an  adfiyity  to  body  ?  What  {hould 
4  determine  the  body  to  ftop,  if  there  be  nothing  to  oppofe  its 
4  motion  ?  Is  there  any  experiment  pointing  that  way  ?  Yes, 

4  we  may  be  defired  to  reflect  on  what  a  perfon  feels  within  him- 
4  fcV in  walking,  during  which  a  repeated  activity  is  exerted  to 
continue  the  motion.  But  this  furely  can  only  be  intended  as 
an  illuftration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  fuppofed  activity  of 
matter  in  motion*  and  not  as  a  proof  of  its  reality.  For, 
every  day’s  experience  muft  teach  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
requires  a  great  activity,  fometimes  more  than  we  are  nr  afters 
4  of,  to  ftop  a  begun  motion  in  our  bodies.  How  doth  it  ap- 
4  pear,  that  the  fame  effort  is  neceftary  to  be  continually  ex- 
4  erted,  which  was  employed  at  the  beginning  of  tire  motion  ? 
4  We  find  a  certain  effort  neceffary  to  begin  a  motion  in  our 
6  own  bodies 3  but,  we  {hould  find  no  occafton  for  repeating  it, 
4  were  it  not  confumed  or  wafted  upon  other  bodies.  When 
4  v/e  give  ourfelves  one  pufti  forwards  upon  a  {'month  furface, 
*  fuch  as  ice  for  example,  there  is  no  need  for  a  ftcond  im- 
4  mediately  5  and  were  there  no  attrition  nor  refiftance  from 
4  the  air,  the  motion  would  continue  for  ever.  If  a  body 
4  fet  in  motion  were  to  ftop,  retard,  or  any  way  change  its 
4  motion  of  itfelf,  that  would  betray  an  inclination  or  ten- 
4  dency  to  one  ftate  preferably  to  another 3  it  would  no  linger 
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4  appear  equally  indifferent  to  either,  in  which  alone  pafiivi-.y 

4  confiffs. 

4  The  moff  general  law  of  matter  we  difcover  by  expe- 
4  rience  is,  that  every  effedt  continues  till  deftroyed  by  fonie- 
c  thing.  Why  then  may  not  motion  continue  till  it  be  deftroy- 
4  ed,  as  well  as  the  magnitude,  figure,  colour,  or  any  other  pro- 
4  perty  of  body  f  or  even  as  well  as  the  very  exiffence  of 
4  matter?’ 

With  regard  to  the  inffance  of  a  ftone’s  falling  to  the 
ground,  without  any  external  impulfe,  from  whence  it  is  in* 
f erred,  that  dead  matter  begins  motion  of  itfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  muff  have  an  adtive  principle;  our  author  obferves,  that 
fuch  manner  of  reafoning,  would  make  fliort  work  of  natural 
philofophy.  Becaufe  there  are  a  variety  of  motions,  changes’, 
and  transformations,  produced  every  day  among  inanimate 
bodies,  is  it  immediately  to  be  concluded,  that  thefe  bodies 
move  themfelves  ?  The  contrary  appears  in  fo  many  inftances, 
that  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  never  happens  in  any  cafe. 
We  fee  many  motions  begun  by  animated  beings-;  we  ob- 
ferve  many  bodies  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies  ;  and 
the  mechanical  caufes  of  feme  motions,  have,  through  time, 
been  difeovered,  which  were  not  formerly  perceived.  Inftan- 
ces  of  this  the  author  gives  us  in  the  afeent  of  fmoak  and  va¬ 
pour,  and  the  life  of  water  in  pumps. 

It  is  advanced  by  thofe  who  aferibe  activity  to  matter,  t-hat 
■a  power  of  beginning  viltble  motion  is  no  more  connedted 
with  a  power  of  thinking,  than  it  is  with  any  other  property 
of  matter  or  fpirit.  4  This,’  fays  Dr.  Stewart ,  4  may  poffibly 
4  be  admitted  in  a  certain  fenl'e,  viz.  that  there  may,  for 
4  ought  we  know,  exiff  fome  fpecies  of  thinking  beings,  deffi- 
4  tute-of  the  power  of  motion  altogether.  (Differs  have  very 
4  little  of  it.  But  however  this  be,  we  know,  with  all  the 
4  certainty  attainable  in  phyfics,  that  many  thinking  beings 
4  have  fuch  a  power;  we  fee  them  begin  motion,  a  rela- 
4  tit e  motion  on  the  ground.  When  that  motion  is  loff,  they 
6  renew  it,  and  vary  it  again  at  every  ffep.  They  not  only 
4  begin  new  motion,  but  deftroy  old  motion,  at  pleafure : 
c  w. .areas  no  experience  can  ever  tell  us,  that  the  beginning 
4  of  the  vifible  motions  of  dead  matter  is  original  and  unde- 
4  rived.  And  there  is  this  wide  difference  (which  has  been 
4  often  remarked  by  authors  on  this  fubjedt)  betwixt  animated 
4  and  inanirnated  beings,  with  refpedt  to  motion,  namely, 
4  that  the  thinking  being  can  determine  the  direction  and 
4  quantity  of  its  motion. — Thus  far  therefore  there  is  a  con- 
4  n codon  between  motion  and  thinking,  that  a  power  of  be- 

4  ginning 
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%  ginning  motion  feems  neceflarily  to  infer  a  power  of  think- 

*  ing  ;  tho’  we  cannot  affirm  inverfelv,  that  a  power  of  think- 

*  ing  muft  infer  a  power  of  beginning  motion. 

4  But  if  the  bare  beginning  of  motion  feems  to  require  an 

*  intelligent  caufe,  the  power  of  gravity,  finely,  has  the  higheft 
‘  title  to  lay  claim  to  that  origin.  The  motions  arifing  from 

*  gravity  are  evidently  of  fuch  a  fort,  as  cannot,  without  the 
€  greateft  violence  to  reafon,  be  afcribed  to  any  blind  tendency 

*  betwixt  the  attracting  bodies.  This  will  bell  appear  upon 
c  Parting  fome  of  its  known  effe&s.  A  ftone  is  drawn  to- 
4  wards  the  earth  in  Europe  and  in  America  ;  it  changes  its 
c  direction  in  different  places,  pointing  always  nearly  to  the 

*  center  of  the  earth,  (or  exaCHy  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
*•  level  furface)  in  the  fame  manner  as  iron  does  towards  the 

*  loadftcne,  or  a  feather  to  the  eleCIric  tube.  The  attractive 

*  force  of  a  ftone  diminifties  the  farther  it  is  removed  from  the 

*  earth,  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  or  as  the  fquate  of  the 
Y'  diftance  increafes.  A  body  placed  by  itfelf  would  move  no 
6  way  ;  but  two  bodies  run  together.  A  given  body  is  more 

*  attracted  to  a  large  quantity  of  matter  than  to  a  leffer.  Is  it 

*  then  conceivable,  that  an  unthinking  being  fhould  be  en- 
6  dued  with  an  activity  which  it  regulates  and  varies  in  pro- 

portion  to  the  fituation,  diftance,  and  magnitude  of  another 
6  body,  whilft  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  not  in  the  leaft  influenced 
‘  or  aCted  upon  by  that  other  body,  or  any  other  being  what- 
(  foever?  If  this  ftiall  be  maintained,  another  queftion  will 
K  arife.  By  what  aCIions,  or  what  ftronget  language  than 
4  this,  can  any  man  convince  his  neighbour  of  his  own  reafon 
c  or  underftanding  ?  It  is  prefumed,  that  a  higher  degree  of 
c  evidence  will  hardly  be  required  in  phyfical  matters,  than 
c  what  we  have  for  the  life  and  exiftence  of  one  another  : 

6  the  voice  of  nature  as  loudly  declares  the  origin  of  gravity, 

‘  that  ruling  principle  which  binds  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  to-' 
c  gether.  From  the  circumftances  obfervable  in  the  apparent 
g  mutual  tendency  of  bodies,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
c  that  gravitation  is  the  effeCt  of  the  continued  and  regular 

*  operation  of  fome  other  being  upon  matter ;  and  that  bodies 

*  are  either  drawn  or  preffed  together  by  fornething  external. 

*  A  power  fo  conftant,  fo  regular,  and  withal  fo  uniformly 

*  varied  and  diverfified  according  to  different  circumftances, 

‘  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  an  intelligent  caufe,  either 
c  mediately  or  immediately  exerted  upon  bodies.’ 

And  in  the  fame  manner  this  learned  gentleman  has  an- 
fwe red  all  the  obje&ions  brought  againft  the  inactivity  of 
matter;  but  it  would  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a  length 

N  2  to 
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lO'follow  him ;  nor  indeed  is  it  polTible  to  do  juftice  to  his 
reasoning)  without  almoft  tranferibing  the  whole.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  add  the  laft  paragraph  of  this  ingenious  effay, 
in  which  he  has  obviated  a  cenfure  commonly,  tho’  perhaps* 
too  often  unjuftly,  palled  on  natural  philofophers  and  mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  namely,  That  they  are  not  always  well  fkilled  in 
logics.  4  A  fair  comparifon  alone,’  fays  he,  4  can  fliew,  whether 
4  they  be  more  obnoxious  to  this  cenfure  than  other  people, 

4  and  wTho  are  the  moft  guilty  of  fallacious  reafoning ;  and  in 
4  particular  of  that  Ipecies  of  it  commonly  called  ignorantia 
4  elenchi ,  or  h It  mull  indeed  be  avowed,  that 
4  few  of  the  mathematical  philofophers  have  teftified  any  high 
4  admiration  of  thofe  fpacious  openings  and  enlargement?* 

4  lately  ftruck  out  by  certain  bold  and  enterprifing  under^ 

4  takers  in  the  dialectic  art.  Nor  can  it  reafonably  be  expcdl- 
4  ed,  that  they  fhould  entertain  the  moft  favourable  opinion 
4  of  fuch  performances.  Men  who  puzzle  themfelves  with 
4  felf-evident  axioms,  and  ftumble  at  the  plaineft  demonftra'r 
4  tions,  raife  a  fhrewd  fufpicion,  that  they  may  he  liable  to 
4  like  human  infirmities  in  other  matters,  and  can  have  no 
4  pretenftons  to  be  received  as  infallible  guides.  The  fartheft 
4  that  complaifance  can  go,  is  to  transfer  the  compliment,  and 
4  to  regrete,  that  thefe  univerfalphi lo [ciphers  are  not  always  well 
4  fkilled  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofo-r 
4  phy.  If  their  end  in  view  be  really  the  inveftigation  of 
4  truth,  as  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  a  little  more  converfation 
4  and  familiarity  with  Euclid ,  and  other  geometricians, 

4  might  be  of  good  fcrvice  to  them,  by  accuftoming  their 
4  minds  to  the  fteady  purfuit  of  real  knowledge  :  but  if  their 
4  higheft  aim  in  life  be  vam  deputation,  and  an  oftentatious 
4  diiplay  of  their  abilities  in  attempting  to  involve  the  cleareft 
4  truths  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  better  were  it  for  them  to 
4  throw  away  the  rule  and  compafs  altogether,  and  to  exer- 
4  cile  their  faculties  on  other  lubjedfs,  where  there  may  be 
4  more  room  for  fubt.le  evafions,  and  where  miftakes,  tho’ 

4  equally  remote  from  truth,  and  perhaps  of  more  pernicious 
4  conicquence  to  mankind,  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
4  thing,  be  fo  eafily  detedied.’ 

III.  Pappi  A'cxandrini  colledli  orwm  math  email  corum  libri  quart  l 
prcpojitic  quarto  gen  er all  or  fa  51  a  y  cui  propojitiones  aliquot  eodenr 
fpe  11  antes  adjiciuntur  ;  av.Etore  Matthco  b  tew  art,  in  academia 
Edinenfi  Mathejcos  profejfore. 

In  this  article  feveral  ufeful  and  curious  properties  of  the* 
circle  and  of  "the  conic  fedlions  are  demonftrated ;  but  as  all 
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the  propofitions  depend  on  each  other,  we  cannot  not  give  an 
abfrract  of  it. 

IV.  Of  the  caufe  of  the  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ; 

by  Colin  MTaurin,  late  fellow  of  the  royal  foci eiy,  and  pro- 

Jeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 

The  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  has  been  the 
fubject  of  many  difputes  among  affronomers ;  it  is  alfo  difputed 
among  thofe  who  hold  it  liable  to  change,  whether  that  change 
be  regular  or  irregular.  It  is  certain,  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  is  at  prefent  found  to  be  above  a  third  part  of  a  degree 
lefs  than  Ptolemy  has  given  it  us :  and  if  we  enter  into  a  de¬ 
tail  of  all  the  obfervations  of  it  which  were  made  from  Ptolemy  s 
time  down  to  Tycho ,  we  {hail  fee  that  later  obfervers  have 
generally  found  it  lefs  than  thofe  who  preceded  them.  We 
fay  generally,  for  this  has  not  always  been  the  cafe,  there  be¬ 
ing  fome  inftances  where,  011  the  contrary,  later  obfervations 
have  made  it  a  few  minutes  greater  than  fome  preceding  ones. 

They  who  will  have  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  have 
been  always  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  remove  all  thefe  difficulties, 
by  imputing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  obfervations  of  the  an- 
tients,  and  the  imperfection  of  their  infh'uments,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  are  found  between  them  and  the  moderns  in  this 
affair.  Others  think  this  is  treating  the  antients  with  too 
little  refpect ;  for,  tho’  it  appears  by  Ptolemy ,  that  they  did 
not  pretend  to  obferve  more  nicely  than  to  the  fixth  part  of  a 
degree,  and  their  inftruments,  as  far  as  we  have  any  account 
of  them,  fall  far  fhortof  thofe  made  ufe  of  by  the  moderns ;  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  they  could  be  fo  greatly  mifbken  in 
a  matter  fo  eafy  to  be  known,  and  that  fo  highly  merited  their 
attention. 

With  regard  to  thofe  who  hold,  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  is  fubjedf  to  a  fort  of  libration,  increafmg  in  fome 
ages,  and  decreafing  in  others,  they  feem  to  attribute  a  greater 
degree  of  exaclnefs  to  the  obfervations  upon  which  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  founded,  than  they  have  fufficient  reafon  for. 

Thofe  who  maintain,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  has 
been  always  gradually  decreafing,  the  planes  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  flowing  continually  nearer  to  coincidence,  found  their 
opinion  not  only  on  a  companion  between  the  obfervations  of 
the  antients  and  moderns,  but  alfo  on  the  fpheroidical  figure  of 
the  earth. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  equal  to  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  either  tropic  and  the  equator,  or  half  the  diilance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tropics,  the  beft  way  of  finding  it,  becaufo 
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leaft  liable  to  error  from  refradbion,  is  to  take  the  altitude  of 
the  fun  when  he  is  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  the  altitude  of 
the  pole,  and  confequently  its  complement,  the  altitude  of 
the  equator  being  firft  accurately  known  in  the  place  of  ob- 
fervation  :  this  gives  us  the  difiance  of  the  tropic  from  the 
equator  directly.  There  is  another  way  of  finding  this,  and 
the  only  one  made  ufe  of  by  the  antients;  which  is,  to  obferve 
the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun  in  each  tropic  :  but  then  al¬ 
lowance  mufl  be  made  for  refradtion,  which  increafes  the  me¬ 
ridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  when  in  the  winter  folftice,  more 
than  it  does  when  in  the  fummer  folftice.  For  want  of  know¬ 
ing  this  the  antients  thought  the  diflance  of  the  tropics  lefs 
than  it  really  was:  they  alfo  fuppofed  the  fun’s  parallax  too 
great,  which  increafed  the  error ;  but  thefe  errors  of  the  an¬ 
tients  hinder  us  not  from  making  ufe  of  their  obfervations  in 
this  difquifition  ;  becaufe  we  know  their  confequences,  and 
can  therefore  tell  how  to  make  proper  allowances  for  them. 
Now  after  correcting  the  errors  arifing  from  refraction  and 
parallax,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  according  to  the  obfer- 
vations  of  the  antients,  appears  to  be  about  a  third  part  of 
a  degree  greater  than  what  the  modern  aftronomers  have 
found  it. 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  the  moderns,  the  obliquity 
cf  the  ecliptic  varies  at  the  rate  of  55"  in  feventy-nine  years, 
which  variation  Mr.  M^Laurin  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  in  the  following;  manner. 

6  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  has  found,  that  the  fun  and  planets  gra- 
c  vitate  towards  each  other  mutually  ;  that  it  is  neither  the  fun 
4  (according  to  the  Copernican  fyftem)  nor  the  earth  (accord- 
4  ing  to  Ptolemy )  that  is  the  center  of  the  fyftem,  or  fixed 
4  point ;  but  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyftem.  That 
4  the  fun  therefore  moves  about  this  center :  and  that  when 
4  ‘‘Jupiter  and  Saturn ,  the  two  biggeft  planets,  are  in  the  fame 
4  right  line,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fun  ;  the  center  of  the 
4  fun  will  be  aim  oft  a  diameter  of  the  fun  diftant  from  this 
4  fixed  point.  Hence,  tho’  we  fuppofe  the  earth  to  move  al- 
4  ways  in  the  fame  plane,  the  fun  will  appear  to  have  differ- 
4  ent  declinations  at  the  time  of  the  folftice  :  and,  as  the  ob- 
4  liquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  determined  always  from  the  decli- 
4  nation  of  the  fun  at  the  folftice,  it  will  therefore  appear  to 
4  vary,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  will  accrefce  and  produce 
4  any  fenfible  change  in  our  feafons ;  but  it  will  increafe  and 
c  decreafe  a  little  within  fmall  limits,  and  its  variation  will 
4  p  incipally  depend  on  the  pofition  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to 
4  the  fun  and  earth,  and  will  nearly  return  to  the  fame  mag- 
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6  nitude,  when  thefe  return  to  the  fame  pofition,  with  refpeCt 
f  to  one  another,  and  to  the  folftice.  Jupiter  has  molt  effect 
e  in  producing  this  variation ;  and  if  it  it  be  found  to  have 
‘  a  connection  or  dependance  on  his  pofition  to  the  fun  and 
t  e^rth,  it  will  be  an  indication  that  this  is  the  true  caufe  of 
c  the  phenomenon.’ 

The  author  farther  obferves,  that  if  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
-was  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ,  this  variation  would 
•be  much  more  confiderable  than  it  is,  and  might  amount  to 
above  half  a  degree,  or  a  diameter  of  the  fun.  But  becaule 
■the  angle  contained  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  the 
earth  is  fmall,  the  variation  thence  arifing  muft  be  alfo  fmall, 
but  may  amount  to  fomewhat  more  than  a  minute. 

This  theory  of  Mr.  M^Laurin  certainly  deferves  to  be  far¬ 
ther  profecuted,  and  accurately  determined ;  for  an  error  of 
a  minute  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment  as  the  fun’s  declination, 
is  of  great  confequence  in  navigation,  geography,  and  aftro- 
nomy.  But  it  does  not  appear  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
different  obliquities  of  the  ecliptic,  as  obferved  by  the  antient 
and  modern  aftronomers  ;  for  can  we  with  juftice  fuppofe, 
that  the  antients  could  have  committed  an  error  of  above  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  in  their  obfervations  ?  An  annual  diminution  there¬ 
fore  of  the  angle  intercepted  between  the  ecliptic  and  equator 
muft  be  fuppofed,  if  we  will  allow  the  antients  to  have  had 
eyes  and  inftruments,  and  to  have  ufed  any  tolerable  care  in 
their  obfervations. 

V.  Concerning  the  fudden  and  furprijing  changes  obferved  on  the 

furface  of  Jupiter’s  body.  By  the  fame. 

More  fiirprifing  phenomena  have  been  obferved  on  the  body 
of  Jupiter  than  on  any  other  planet  in  the  folar  fyftem. 
/Among  thefe  the  feveral  belts  obferved  by  Cajfmi  to  rife  in  an 
hour’s  time,  are  not  the  leaft  extraordinary.  fipots  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  have  alfo  very  frequently  been  feen  upon  that 
planet’s  body.  Thefe  Mr.  MQ Laurin  fufpeCts  to  be  owing 
to  tides  analogous  to  thofe  we  call  fpring  tides.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  famous  phaenomenori  mentioned  by  Cajfmi ,  name¬ 
ly,  That  feme  of  his  fpots  revolve  in  lefs  time  than  others; 
this  -ingenious  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  any  explication  till  the  fame  be  confirmed  by  more 
obfervations. 

VI.  Obfervations  on  thunder  and  electricity.  By  Ebenezer 

MTait,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Franklin ,  after  (hewing  that  lightning  and  eleCtrical 
1  fire  are  the  fame,  and.  that  (harp  points  attract  and  difcharge 
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the  eledlrical  matter  mold  copioutly,  fuppots,  that  a  very  ilia rp 
pointed  rod,  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  top-maft  of  a  fhip* 
with  a  wire  condudied  down  from  the  foot  of  the  rod,  round 
one  of  the  ilirouds,  and  over  the  fhip’s  fide  into  the  fea, 
wcruld  iiiently  lead  off  the  eledfrical  fire,  and  fave  the  fhip 
from  thunder  in  hot  countries  :  and  that  bv  a  fimiJar  method 
buildings  might  be  preferved.  But  Dr.  McFaii  is  of  opinion, 
from  feveral  experiments  made  with  iron  rods  during  a  thun¬ 
der  ftorm,  that  a  more  fimple  and  eafy  way  of  protedfing 
maffs  and  fpires  from  thunder,  is  to  fix  horizontally,  on  the 
higheff  parts  of  them,  a  fiat  round  piece  of  wood,  of  a  foot 
diameter,  or  more,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eledtrical  matter 
from  fixing  on  them  and  accumulating. 

Our  author  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  lightning  and  the 
aurora  borealis  are  of  the  fame  materials.  For,  he  obferves, 
that  in  hot  countries  ftreamcrs  are  rarely  feen,  becaufe  they  are 
kindle!  into  thunder  and  fiafhes  of  lightning:  that  thunder 
diilurhs  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  it  has  lately 
been  found  in  Sweden^  that  ftreamers  do  the  fame.  Whence 
he  concludes,  that  thunder,  electricity,  magnet;  fill,  and  the 
aurora  borealis  are  wonderfully  related. 

VII.  Some  phenomena  obfervable  in  foggy  weather ,  by  the  fame. 

In  Mr.  tBouguer9&  account  of  his  voyage  to  Peru ,  in  order 
fo  meafure  a  degree  at  the  equator,  to  determine  that  famous 
problem  relating  to  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  hd  tells  us, 
that  when  they  were  upon  the  tops  of  the  Cordilleras,  they 
often  faw  their  fhadows  projected  on  the  clouds  beneath  them  ; 
and  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a.glory,  like  that  painted 
round  the  heads  of  faints  in  pidtures  it  was  compcfed  of 
three  or  four  concentric  crowns  of  a  very  lively  colour,  and 
each  with  the  fame  varieties  as  a  primary  rainbow,  the  red 
being  outward.  The  intervals  between  thefe  circles  were  equal, 
but  the  laft  circle  fainter  ;  c  and,’  adds  that  ingenious  writer, 
{  at  a  difrance  v/e  faw  a  large  white  circle  which  environed 
‘  the  whole.  It  was  a  kind  of  apotheofis  to  each  fpedlator/ 
The  fame  phenomenon,  Dr.  APFait  tell  us,  he  has  often  of¬ 
fer  ved,  when  he  has  afeended  the  mountains  above  the  fog, 
where  the  fun,  Alining*  projected  his  Ihadow  on  the  miff. 

VIII.  d he  meafures  of  Scotland  cojnpared  with  thofe  of  England, 

By  James  Gray. 

From  feveral  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Gray  k  appears* 
that  the  Scotch  pint  contains  103V5  the  wheat  firlot  2197^/5-, 
and  the  bear  firlot  2 15c /Vo  cubic  inches :  that  the  Scotch  ounce 
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is  equal  to  476  Troy  grains,  or  four  grains  lefs  than  the  Eng- 
lijh-Troy  ounce  :  that  the  Scotch  foot  is  equal  to  i2rV,  and  the 
Scotch  ell,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  Edinburgh >  equal  to 
37^%  Englifh  inches  :  that  the  Scotch  mile  contains  5952  Eng- 
(ijh  feet,  and  the  Scotch  acre  55353 A  fquare  feet. 

IX.  A  differtation  on  the  fexes  of  plants ,  by  Charles  Alfton, 
M.  D.  king’s  bctan'ijl  in  Scotland,  fellow  of  the  royal  college 
of  phyficians ,  and  profeffor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  the  uni- 
verfity  c/ Edinburgh.  *  - 

There  being  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  differ iation  on  botany, 
by  the  fame  author,  from  whence  this  differtation  is  extruded, 
the  reader  will  hereafter  find  an  account  of  it  in  our  article 
relating  to  that  pamphlet. 

X.  Remarks  on  chemical  folutions  and  precipitations ,  by  Andrew 
Plunder,  M,  D.  &c. 

The  hiflory  of  chemical  folutions  and  precipitations  is  very 
extenlive,  and  has,  perhaps,  never  been  purfued  with  that  at¬ 
tention  and  accurary  the  importance  of  it  defervCs.  Indeed 
the  many  lingular  and  furprifing  appearances  obfervable  in  the 
adtions  of  menffruums  and  precipirants,  feem  to  render  afi 
attempt  to  explain,  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner,  the  caufes  which 
produce  thofe  effedts,  almoft  impoffible.  But  this  lhould  not 
deter  us  from  purfuiug  thefe  enquiries ;  for  they  not  only 
often  lead  to  difcoveries  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  fociety, 
but  it  is  by  accumulating  as  many  particular  instances  as  pof- 
fible,  that  we  can  ever  hop$  to  difcover  the  ultimate  phy ideal 
caufe  of  fuc’n  various  effects,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  adls  in 
particular  circumffan'ces, 

The  paper  before  us,  which  contains  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  on  chemical  folutions  and  precipitations,  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner  :  the  author  lays  down  his  remarks  by 
way  of  proportions,  and  after  each,  mentions  the  fadfs  or 
experiments  which  gave  occafion  to  the  remark,  or  which 
confirm  or  illuffrate  the  proportion.  But  as  an  extract  from 
it,  without  inferting  the  experiments  (w’hich  would  extend 
this  article  too  far)  would  be  of  little  ufe,  wq  mult  refer  the 
reader  to  the  paper  iffelf. 

XI.  Experiments  on  neutral  fa  Its,  compounded  of  different  acid 
liquor }> ,  and  alcaline  [alts,  fixed  and  volatile.  By  the  fame. 

This  paper  is  a  fupplement  to  the  former,  the  author,  when 
that  paper  was  read,  not  Jiaving  finifhed  the  neceffary  expe¬ 
riments. 
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riments,  and  therefore  could  not  confider  them  in  their  full 
extent,  or  have  a  juft  view  of  all  the  confequences  that  might 
be  drawn  from  them. 

XII.  Experiments  and  obfervations  upon  the  Hartfell  fpazu ,  made 
at  Moffat  1756  and  an  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues ,  fg 
far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  from  experience.  By 
William  Horfeburgh,  M,  D. 

From  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman  it  appears,  that  this 
fpaw  contains  a  principle  of  iron  which  is  volatile,  and  alfo  an 
iron  principle,  which  is  fixed  ;  .an  alcaline  principle  which  is 
alfo  fixed  ;  a  very  little  fea-falt ;  fome  portion  of  alum,  and  d 
very  fmall  quantity  of  earth. 

With  regard  to  its  ufe,  Dr.  Horfeburgh  fays,  that  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  curing  itchy, 
hot,  tettarous  eruptions,  old  obftinate  ulcers  and  fores,  inter¬ 
nally  ufed,  and  externally  applied  :  it  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in 
diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  in  the  bloody  flux,  bloody 
urine,  {pitting  of  blood,  immoderate  flux  of  the  menfes,  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  the  menfes,  th efuoralbus,  gleet,  rheumatic  pains, 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  confumptions,  and  even  when  they  have 
been  farther  advanced,  in  preventing  mifcarriages,  and  in  re- 
.  fforing  health  when  the  conftitution  has  been  impaired  by  long 
illnefs. 


XIII.  Of  the  various  Jlrength  of  lime-waters^  by  Robert  Why  tt, 
M.  I).  '&c. 

Dr.  Jlflon  having  obferved,  (in  his  differtation  on  lime-water, 
fee  Review  for  Odlober ,  1753)  that  quick-lime  continued  to 
communicate  its  virtue  to  water  for  a  long  time,  imagined,  that 
as  water  can  only  be  impregnated  to  a  certain  degree  with 
quick-lime,  fo  this  will  happen  equally,  whether  the  quick- 
.  lime  be  frefh/rom  the  fire,  or  has  had  five  hundred  weight  of 
water  poured  upon  it  before,  provided  the  water  be  allowed 
time  enough  to  extract  the  virtues  ot  the  lime.  And  he  farther 
affirms,  that  the  ftrength  of  lime-water  cannot  be  increafed  by 
flaking  new-made  lime  in  it  5  becaufe  the  water  can  take  up 
no  mere  of  the  lime  than  it  had  before.  Thefe  conclufions 
being  inconfiftent  with  what  Dr.  Whytt  had  before  advanced'*, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  farther  experiments  on  this 
fubjecl ;  from  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  quick-lime, 
frefh  from  the  fire,  will  at  firft  impregnate  water  mpre  ftrongly 
with  its  virtues  than  afterwards  :  and  alfo,  that  the  ftrength  of 


\  ■  *  See  his  efTay  on  the  virtues  of  lime-water.  Review 
be’  y  1752. 
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lime-water  is  very  different,  according  to  the  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  poured  on  quick-lime. 

XIV.  Of  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  the  root  of  the  Indian  pinft, 
being  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Lining,  phyfician  at 
Charles-town,  in  South-Carolina,  to  Dr.  Robert  -Whytt, 
profejfor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

From  the  account  given  us  by  this  gentleman  it  appears, 
that  the  root  of  the  Indian  pink  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy 
for  the  worms,  and  might,  be  of  great  fervice  here,  if  properly 
introduced  into  pradtice. 

XV.  The  hi (lory  of  a  cure  performed  by  large  dofes  of  an  altera¬ 
tive  mercurial  medicine ,  communicated  to  Dr.  Plummer,  by 
George  Denniftoun,  furgeon^  in  Falkirk. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  EJfays ,  Dr.  Plummer  has 
given  the  method  of  preparing  this  alterative  mercurial  medi¬ 
cine,  which  proved  fo  fucce.stui  in  the  r  markable  cure  related 
in  this  paper.  The  patient  had  been  twice  falivated  for  the 
cure  ot  the  venerea!  lues ,  but  without  effedf,  After  which  Mr. 
Dennijloun  ordered  him  to  take  three  of  thefe  alterative  mer¬ 
curial  pills  morning  and  evening,  with  a  draught  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  woods  after  each  dofe,  and  to  drink  plentifully  of 
the  fame  through  the  day.  This  courfe  he  regularly  ohfervekl 
for  a  month,  but  being  tired  with  the  tedious  courfe  he  had 
formerly  undergone,  and  defirous  of  having  his  difeafe  termi¬ 
nate  foon,  either  in  death  or  recovery,  he  begged  to  have  the 
dofe  increafed,  which  Mr.  Dennifloun  complied  with,  ordering 
four  morning  and  evening.  This  not  anfwering  the  patient's 
*  expeditions,  and  having  opportunity  to  get  the  pills  renewed 
when  he  pleafed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  furgeon,  he  took 
twenty-four  pills  every  day  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks ;  and, 
by  this  rafb  method,  was  entirely  cured.  Being  thus  free  from 
his  difeafe,  he  triumphed,  as  having  alfo  conquered  the 
timorous  caution  of  his  phyficians.  4  Upon  a  calculation/ 
adds  Mr.  Dennijloun ,  4  I  find  he  had  taken  unc.  xiv.  of  the  ai- 
4  terative  pills,  which  may  contain  about  unc.  iii.  of  fweet 
4  mercury,  from  the  iff  day  of  December,  1739.  to  the  iff  of 
4  May  immediately  thereafter ;  but  that  he  had  taken  unc.  ix. 
4  (confequently  above  ferup.  xv.  of  fweet  mercury)  within  the 
*  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  without  intermiffion.  And  ever  fmee 
4  he  has  enjoyed  perfedt  health.  From  this  accidental  expe- 
4  riment,  I  conceived  fuch  a  good  opinion  of  thefe  pills,  that 
4  I  have  frequently  ufed  them  fince,  in  many  different  cafes, 
s  and  with  much  fuccefs.’ 
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XVI.  y/  defcription  of  the  feminal  veffels ,  Alexander  Monro, 

jhident  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

XVII.  "The  di fedt ion  of  a  woman  with  child  ;  and  remarks  on 
gravid  uteri,  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  phyfician  in  London. 

XVIir,  Additional  obfervations  on  gravid  uteri,  by  Alexander 
Monro,  Jhident  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 
We  {ball  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  extradl  from  thefe 
articles,  as  it  would  be  very  imperfect  without  the  figures 
with  which  they  are  illuftrated. 

XIX.  Of  the  difference  between  refpiration  and  the  motion  of  the 
hearty  in  feeping  and  waking  perfonss  by  Robert  Whytt, 
M.  D.  (Ac, 

Dr.  Whytt ,  in  this  eflay,  has  {hewn  that  the  reafon  why  the 
motion  of  the  heart  is  flower  during;  deep,  than  when  we  are 
awake,  is  either  becaufe  it  is  Iefs  ftimulated,  or  has  acquired 
a  lefs  degree  of  fenfibilityi  He  obferves,  that  in  his  Effay  on 
the  vital  and  other  involuntary  mationi  of  animals*' ,  he  has  ihewn, 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  is  owing  to  the 
force  of  the  refluent  venous  blood;  that  their  contraEIi  on  is 
produced  by  the  fame  blood  adting  upon  them  as  a  fimulus \ 
and  that  the  heart  can  only  be  affedted  by  fiimulj ,  fo  far  as. 
it  is  a  fentient  organ,  i.  e.  endued  with  feeling.  ‘  Whence,* 
fays  he,  c  it  mult  follow,  that  the  flownefs  of  the  pulfe  in 
‘  fleep,  and  indeed  in  every  other  cafe,  can  only  ariie  from 

*  one  or  more  of  the  following  general  caufes,  viz.  2.  A  di- 

*  minution  of  the  {Emulating  quality  of  the  blood.  2.  Its  flow 

*  return  to  the  heart.  Or,  3.  A  lefs  degree  of  fenfibility,  or 

c  aptitude  for  motion,  in  the  heart  ltfelf.*  N 

After  examining  particularly  each  of  thefe  four  general  cau¬ 
fes,  he  concludes,  that  in  ordinary  fleep  the  fenfibility  df  the 
heart  and  lungs  fuffer  fo  fmall  a  diminution,  that  their  motions 
will  be  very  little  more  affe&ed  by  it,  than  they  would  be 
from  the  horizontal  pofition,  and  reft  of  the  body,  and  com- 
pofure  of  mind  attending  itT  In  the  deeper  fleep  which  fuC-. 
ceeds  great  fatigue,  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  will  be 
more  obfervably  altered.  And,  in  the  moft  profound  fleep* 
occafioned  by  opium,  or  a  morbid  ftate  of  the  brain,  where  a 
general  infenfibility  reigns  over  the  whole  body,  the  pulfe  will 
become  much  more  remarkably  flow  and  full,  and  refpiration 
flower  and  deeper. 

XX.  „ Remarks  on  the  intcrcofal  mufcles ,  by  Alexander  Monro, 
F.  R.  S.  prof ef or  of  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

*  See  an  ample  account  of  this  work,  Reiicw,  vol.  VI. 

In 
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In  this  paper  Mr.  Monro  has  applied  Mr.  Bayle  s  demon  ft  ra¬ 
ti  on  of  the  action  of  the  internal  intercoftal  mufcles,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  defect  of  the  internal  intereoftals  between  the 
fpine  and  the  angle  of  the  ribs  ;  and  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
external  intereoftals ,  from  where  the  ribs  begin  to  turn  up-' 
Wards  to  the  Jiernum . 

XXL  The  cure  of  a  fraSfured  tendo  achillis,  by  the  fa?ne. 

This  ingenious  author  having  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
the  tendo  achillis  of  his  left  leg,  has  given  us,  in  this  article,  a 
full  hiftory  of  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the  cure;  and  il~ 
luftrated  his  account  with  figures  of  the  bandages  he  made 
life  of. 

XXII.  An  account  of  the  difeafe  called  Mill -reek,  by  the  miners 
at  Leed-hilis,  in  a  letter  from  James  Wilfon,  fur  gem ,  at 
Durrifdeer,  to  Alexander  Monro,  P.  A. 

The  mill-reek  is  a  terrible  difeafe  caufed  by  the  poifonous 
fmoak  of  melted  lead ;  and  eonfequently  incident  to  all  who' 
live  near  works  where  that  metal  is  fmelted,  efpecially  the 
workmen.  The  author  has  particularly  confidered  all  fymp- 
toms  attending  every  ftage  of  this  diforder,  and  the  methods  of 
cure,  which  both  his  father  and  himfelf  have  long  pradHfed 
with  fuccefs.  He  has  alfo  laid  down  feverai  precautions,- 
which,  he  allures  us,  if  carefully  obferved,  would  defend  per¬ 
sons  from  this  difeafe ;  or,  at  leaft,  caufe  them  to  have  it  very 
mildly.  As  thefe  precautions  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  melting  lead,  as  well  as  thofe  who  fmelt  it  from  the 
ore,  we  fhall  iofert  them  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  reader,  and 
with  them  conclude  our  account  of  this  performance. 

*  I.  No  man  ought  to  go  to  work  failing,  and  he  ought  to 

*  take  oily  or  fat  food  :  the  Englif). ;  mill-men  on  this  account 

*  hold  much  better  out  than  our  countrymen.  A  glafs  of  fweet 

*  oil  pure,  or  mixed  with  a  little  aqua  vitre^  would  be  a  good 

*  mornino;  draught. 

4  2.  Phyiic  fhould  be  taken  fpring  and  harveft,  and  when¬ 
ever  any  eftccls  of  the  reek  are  felt. 

4  3.  Ardent  fpirits  ought  to  be  drank  very  fparingly  ;  and 

*  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  time  of  work  at  the  mill,  or  im- 
v  mediately  after  it.  They  increafe  and  fix  the  bad  effects  of 

*  the  leady  fmoak. 

4  4.  No  mill-man,  when  heated  by  work,  ought  to  go  into 

*  cold  air;  but  to  put  on  his  cloaths  immediately,  and  re- 
4  turn  to  his  lodging,  to  change  his  working  cloaths  for  others, 
4  and  cool  gradually,  by  which  he  would  prevent  catching 
4  cold.  In  this  article  they  are  very  carekfs. 

4  5.  Im- 
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4  5.  Immediately  after  coming  from  work,  the  aliment 
‘  fhould  be  moftly  liquid,  as  broths. 

4  6.  Low  and  poor  diet  makes  them  more  liable  to  be  af- 
c  feCted,  and  left  able  to  undergo  a  cure :  thefe  workmen  ought 
c  to  feed  oti  good  meat. 

6  7.  When  their  bufmefs  cart  allow,  they  fhould  go  out  of 
c  the  reach  of  the  reek,  to  breathe  an  untainted  air,  and  tcS 
4  take  victuals  free  from  lead.  But  I  muft  caution  the  labourers 
4  at  Lead-hills  not  to  take  long  journeys :  they  are  more  hurt 
4  by  travelling  one  day  than  by  working  two. 


Art.  xxr.  Guicciardinis  Hiftory  of  Italy  Vol.  II. 

f  K  1 H E  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory  comprehends  thetranf- 
adlions  of  five  years,  from  the  latter  ehd  of  1495  to  1500 

inclufive.  The  inglorious  return  of  Charles  VIII.  to  France 
flattered  the  Italians  with  juft  expectations  of  a  faffing  prof- 
perity  ;  but,  as  our  noble  author  obferves, * * *  4 * 6  their  deliverers* 

4  blinded  by  ambitious  views,  which  in  the  end  proved  hurt- 

4  ful  to  themfelves,  infamoufty  facrificed  the  public  good  to 
v  private  intereft,  and  inftead  of  confirming  and  eftablifhing, 
4  by  their  counfels  and  arms,  the  peaceable  profpcCt  they  had 
4  procured,  made  Life  of  their  power  to  bring  further  calami- 

6  ties  on  their  country.  Ambition,  which  would  not  fufter 
4  them  to  remain  contented  within  their  proper  bounds,  foon 
4  threw  every  thing  again  into  confufion.’ 

We  took  notice  in  our  account  of  the  firft  volume  of  this 
hiftory,  that  it  was  particularly  ffipulated  in  the  treaty  Charles 
concluded  with  the  Florentines ,  that  without  delay  all  their  toivn's 
•and  forts  foould  he  delivered  up  to  them ;  and  in  the  accom¬ 
modation  made  with  Lodovico ,  duke  of  Milan ,  it  was  agreed, 
that  no . objlruLtion  Jhould  be  made  to  the  Florentines  taking  pof- 
fcfficn  of  their  forts :  however,  this  article  was  but  ill  obferved 
by  all  the  contracting  parties  ;  the  reluCtance  of  the  Pifans 
-to  fubmit  to  their  old  mafters,  the  republic  of  Florence ,  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  French ,  who  were  left  in  pofTeflion  of 
the  principal  fortreftes  there,  to  protraCt  the  furrender  of  them; 
and  when  they  were  at  laff  obliged,  by  exprefs  orders  from 
their  king,  to  give  them  up,  inftead  of  obeying  his  commands 
to  deliver  them  to  the  Florentines ,  they  furrendered  them  to 
the  Pifans ,  who  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  apply  to  other  powers  for  pretedtion.  The  Venetians 
and  the  duke  of  Milan  were  equally  inclined  to  give  them  the 

*  See  Review  for  July  lalt,  p.  17.  for  the  frit  volume. 
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affiftance  they  wanted,  and  . at  the  fame  time  mutually  afpired 
<0  annex  the  city  of  Pi  fa  to  their  refpebfive  dominions.  The 
Pifans  having  preferred  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
former,  was  no  little  difappointment  to  the  latter,  who  had 
always  made  the  fovereignty  of  that  city  a  principal  ohjeCt  of 
his  attention:  he  therefore,  after  having  tried  feveral  fruit- 
lefs  artifices  to  diffolve  this  confederacy,  at  laft  openly  joined 
the  Florentines  in  their  attempts  to  recover  this  part  of  their 
territories.  The  intrigues  of  Lodovico,  the  efforts  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentines  to  regain,  and  of  the  Pifans  to  defend  their  polfeffions, 
employ  the  greateft  part  of  this  volume. 

Among  the  various  incidents  that  diihinguifh  this  bufy  pe¬ 
riod,  the  cataftrophe  of  Gir alamo  Savanarola  is  not  the  leaft 
remarkable ;  this  man  was  a  Dominican  friar,  noted  many 
years  for  his  preaching  at  Florence ,  and  in  great  repute,  as  well 
for  the  Singularity  of  his  debfrines,  as  a  fuppofed  fanbtity  of 
manners  :  he  had  been  conlidered  by  many  as  a  prophet ;  fee¬ 
ing,  at  a  time  when  Italy  enjoyed  the  moil;  profound  tranqui¬ 
lity,  he  had  often  mentioned  in  his  fermons,  that  Italy  would 
be  invaded  by  foreign  troops,  whofe  power  would  be  irrefif- 
table  ;  at  the  fame  time  afferting,  that  his  predictions  were 
not  the  effebt  of  human  forefight,  deep  learning,  or  political 
obfervations,  but  purely  of  divine  infpiration.  His  influence 
had  alfo  greatly  contributed  to  change  the  form  of  government 
in  Florence  from  an  Ariflocracy  to  a  Democracy. 

When  the  Florentines  were  courted  by  the  other  Italian 
{fates,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  to  oppofe  any 
fecond  attempt  the  French  might  undertake  againff  Italy ,  pre¬ 
parations  for  which  were  then  publicly  making  in  France „ 
Savanarola' s  perfuafions  prevailed  to  have  all  fuch  propofals  re¬ 
jected  :  he  flattered  them  with  hopes,  and  foretold  in  his  diff 
courfes,  6  that  the  calamities  of  the  republic  would  be  turned 
1  into  profperity  and  increafe  of  dominion ;  denouncing  at 
*  the  fame  time  terrible  judgments  to  the  court  of  Ro?ne1  and 
c  to  the  reft  of  the  Italian  bates/  The  preacher  and  his  pre¬ 
dictions  were  ciefpifed  by  the  more  difeerning,  yet  the  bulk 
of  the  people  generally  paid  a  great  regard  to  all  he  faid,  and 
amongfl:  them  not  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  in- 
fornuch,  that  his  adherents  were  by  far  more  numerous  than 
his  oppofers,  whereby  many  of  them  were  elebted  into  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  other  places  of  the  greateft  truft. 

However,  in  1498,  a  multitude  of  complaints  againft  him 
having  been  carried  to  Rome ,  where  he  was  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  reproached,  in  his  fermons,  thecondubi  of  that  court  and 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  had  been  often  fummoned  to 

-  ap- 
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appear  before  the. Pope,  but  had  hitherto  neglected  giving  his 
holiiij e.fs  that  proof  of  his  fubmiffian  ;  for  which  difohedience 
he  was  at  laft  publicly  excommunicated.  This  fentence  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  refrain  preaching  for  fome  months,  till  finding 
his  intereft  decline  by  his  filence,  he,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
pontifical  authority,  refurhed  his  function,  6  aiTerting,  that  the 

*  cenfures  £gainft  him  were  null,  as  contrary  to  the  divine 
k  will  and. the  public  wejfare*  and  at  the  fame  time  inveighing 

*  bitterly  againft  the  Pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,'  This  oc- 
cafioned  frequent  tumult,  for  his  enemies,  who  daily  gained 
ground  of  him,  animated  the  populace,  who,  above  all  things* 
abhorred  difohedience  to  the  Pope ;  Alexander  alfo  thunder¬ 
ing  out  new  briefs,  and  threatening  to  interdicl  the  city,  the 
magiftrates  commanded  him  to  defift  from  preaching:  never- 
thelefs,  the  friars  of  his  convent  continued  to  propagate  his 
dodtrines*  which  were  oppofed  by  the  religious  of  otheCorders. 
Thefe  difputes  were  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  excited 
fuch  animofities,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  that  at  laft  (fuch 
is  the  force  of  an  enthufiaftic  credulity)  a  Dominican  and  a 
Frcmcifcan  agreed  to  try,  by  fire  >  the  merits  of  their  caufe,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  whole  city  ;  thereby  to  convince  the  world 
whether  Savonarola  was  a  true  prophet  or  an  impoftor .  Now 
tho’  he  had  frequently  infifted,  that  if  it  were  necefi'ary,  God 
would  work  a  miracle  in  favour  of  his  predictions,  and  con¬ 
duct  him  fafe  through  the  flames  of  a  burning  pile;  yet  he  was 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  fo  forward  zeal  of  his  Friar,  and 
was  contriving  expedients  to  put  off  the  experiment ;  while 
fuch  of  the  citizens  as  were  his  enemies  urged  it  vehemently, 
judging  it  a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  incendiary.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  two  Friars,  accompanied  by  the  bro¬ 
therhood  of  their  r.efpe£tive  focieties,  appeared  in  the  great 
fquare  before  the  palace  ;  where  were  afiembled,  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Florence ,  but  alfo  multitudes  of  people  out  of 
the  country.  Every  thing  was  now  ready,  when  the  Fran- 
afeam-y  being  informed  that  Savonarola  had  ordered  his  Friar 
to  enter  the  fire  with  the  facrament  in  his  hand,  took  excep¬ 
tion  ;  alledging,  c  that  if  the  hoft  was  burnt,  it  would  endan- 
4  ger  the  authority  of  the  chrifttan  faith,  by  affecting  the 
4  minds  of  weak  and  ignorant  people.’  But  Savonarola^  who 
was  himfelf  prefent,  infilling  that  the  experiment  fiiould  be 
fo  performed,  the  trial  was  entirely  fet  afide.  This  greatly 
hurt  Savonarola  s  credit  with  the  people,  who  the  next  day, 
on  a  cafual -tumult,  forced  into  the  monaftry,  feized  Savana- 
rola ,  and  two  other  Friars,  and  carried  them  to  the  public 
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Savonarola  was  afterwards  put  to  the  queftion,  but  in  a 
jgentle  manner;  and  his  examination  and  confeffion  were,  by 
the  magistracy*  formed  into  a  procefs,  and  ordered  to  be  pub¬ 
lished:  he  and  the  two  friars  were  afterwards  degraded  with 
the  ufual  ceremonies,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Secular  power. 
They  were  firft  hanged,  and  then  burnt  in  the  prefence  of  as 
great  a  multitude  as  had  aijembled  to  fee  the  miraculous  ex¬ 
periment  of  Are. 

The  year  1496  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  death  of  Ferdi - 
nando ,  king  of  Naples ,  foon  after  his  prudence  and  fortitude 
had  effectually  expelled  the  French  from  his  dominion?.  4  Hjs 

*  courage,  magnanimity,  and  other  princely  accomplifhments-,’ 
fays  our  author,  4  as  well  as  his  vidfories,  left  a  deep  ini pref- 
4  fion,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjecls,  but  of  all  the 
4  Italians'  Dying  without  iffue*  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
uncle  Don  Fcderigo . 

The  yth  of  April,  1498,  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France ,  who  was  fuddenly  taken  off,  in  the 
midft  of  his  preparations  for  carrying  into  execution  his  darl¬ 
ing  fcheme  of  fubjedfing  Italy :  his  fucceffor  in  that  king¬ 
dom  was  the. duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  not  expedled,  that  the 
new  king,  Lewis  XII.  would,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  intangle  himfelf  in  a  war  on  this  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  neverthelefs,  as  he  had  not  only  the  fame  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  as  his  predeceffor  had,  but  alfo  pretended 
a  patrimonial  right  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan ,  it  was  as  little 
imagined,  that  he  would  continue  long  dormant. 

Accordingly,  having  entered  into  fuch  alliances  as  were 
deemed  neceffary  for  fecuring  the  repofe  of  his  own  kingdom, 
Lewis  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Venetians  (who  were  greatly 
difgufled  with  Lcdovico ,  for  having  joined  the  Florentines  in  the 
reduction  of  Pifa)  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  4  while  the 
4  king,  with  a  powerful  armv,  entered  the  Milancfe,  the  Ve- 

*  netians  Ihould  do  the  fame  from  their  frontiers  :  that  as  foon 
4  as  the  whole  dutchy  (hould  fall  a  conqueft  to  their  united 
4  arms,  Cremona  and  its  neighbourhood  Ihould  be  put  into 

*  the  pohefhon  of  the  Venetians ,  the  reft  of  the  dutchy  remain- 
4  ing  to  the  king.’ 

4  Thus,’  obferves  our  author,  4  heaven  had  decreed,  that 
4  the  flame  which  Lodovico  had  kindled  up  in  Fifa,  and  was 
4  continually  feeding,  Ihould  feize  and  deftroy  its  author  for 
in  Augujl,  14.99  (a  yeaf  remarkable  alfo  for  an  irruption  of 
the  Turks  into  the  Venetian  territories)  the  Milanefe  was  at¬ 
tacked  on  both  Tides,  according  to  the  aforefaid  agreement, 
with  fuch  fury  by  its  enemies,  and  lo  treacheroufly  defended 
Vox.  XL  '  O  -  by 
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by  its  own  officers,  that  a  few  weeks  completed  the  conqueft, 
and  Lodovlco  with  his  brother  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Infpruck.  Lczvis  faw  himfelf  almcft  unexpectedly  poffeffed  of 
this  rich  dutchy,  without  fatigue  or  danger;  but  as  he  could 
not  infpire  his  new  fubjedts  with  a  faithful  difpofition  towards 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1500,  they  thought  proper  to 
to  return  to  their  former  allegiance,  and  recalled  their  former  fo- 
vereign :  whereby  Lodovlco  re-poffefled  himfelf  of  his  dominions, 
with  aim  oft  as  much  eafe  as  he  had  been  expelled  from  them. 

But  Lodovlco’’ s  good  fortune  was  fhort- liv’d  ;  as  foon  as  the 
revolt  of  the  Milanefe  was  known  in  France ,  neceftary  forces 
were  difpatched  for  its  reduction.  Thofe  forces  prevailed, 
and  Lodovlco  was  betrayed  by  the  Swlfs ,  in  whom  he  confided: 
they  gave  him  up  to  Lewis ,  who  committed  him  to  the  tower 
of  Lockes ,  4  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
4  was  about  ten  years,  in  a  narrow  prifon,  which,’  to  ufe  our 
author’s  words,  4  afforded  room  enough  to  hold  the  man  whofe 
4  thoughts  and  ambition  all  Italy  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  cir- 
4  cumfcribe.’ 

Guicciardini ,  who  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  his  pecu¬ 
liar  talent  in  defcribing  the  characters  of  men  *,  fpeaks  of  this 
prince  as  excelling,  4  in  wit  and  eloquence,  and  poffeffed  of 
4  many  other  natural  endowments ;  and  might  well  deferve 
4  the  appellation  of  gentle  and  merciful,  had  not  the  infamy 
4  of  his  nephew’s  death  fullied  that  part  of  his  character.  But 
4  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  he  was  natu- 
4  rally  vain,  reftlefs,  ever  full  of  ambitious  projects,  made 
4  light  of  his  promifes,  or  a  breach  of  faith,  and  was  fo  con- 
4  ceited  of  his  wifdom,  that  he  could  by  no  means  endure  to 
4  hear  another  commended  for  extraordinary  prudence  or  fa- 
4  gacity  ;  perfuading  himfelf,  that  by  his  own  art  and  induftry 
4  he  could  dive  into  the  thoughts,  and  penetrate  the  defigns  of 
4  the  moft  able  politicians,  and  bend  them  to  his  own  pur- 
4  pofes.’ 

The  confinement  of  Lodovlco  Sforza ,  wffio  may  not  impro¬ 
perly  be  faid  to  have  diredfed,  for  fome  years,  the  politics  of 
all  Italy ,  was  prefen tly  fucceeded  by  that  of  his  brother.  Car¬ 
dinal  AfcaniO'i  who  was  treated  with  fomewhat  more  refpedf, 
and  was  committed  to  the  fame  prifon,  where  the  king,  who 
confined  him,  had  himfelf  been  a  prifoner  for  two  years.  4  So 
4  mutable  and  wretched  is  the  condition  of  mortals,  and  fo 
4  blind  are  we  to  future  events,  and  the  approaches  of  fate  ft 

z  -  yJwv  ■  •.  11  1  T  ■  t 

**  See  Revie w,  vol.  X,  page  406. 
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Art.  xxii.  A  Supplement  to  the  Englifh  Univerfal  lijlory , 
lately  publijhed  in  London  :  containing  hiftd'rical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  differiations  on  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Ju¬ 
dah*,  with  curious  table s,  tending  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of 
that  part  of  the  facred  writings  3  and  ob formations  on  the  JE- 
gyptian  hiflory ,  being  a  free  and  candid  enquiry  into  the  an- 
tient  accounts  of  that  celebrated  people .  Aljo  remay  ks  and  an- 
siotations  on  the  Univerjal  Hiftory ,  defgned  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  and  illuf  ration  of  that  work.  The  whole  carefully 
tranfated  from  the  original  German  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Baumgarten,  profeffor  and  director  of  the  theological  feminary 
at  the  unuverfity  ofEi all,  in  Saxony.  Volume  the  firjl.  8vo. 
6s.  Linde, 

THIS  volume  confifts  of  differtations,  remarks,  and  an¬ 
notations  on  hiftoricai  and  chronological  fubjedls,  by 
different  authors.  The  greateft  part  of  them  is  Written  by 
Dr.  Baumgarten ,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  learned  and 
judicious  writer.  He  undertook,  we  are  told,  from  mere  mo¬ 
tives  of  public  fpirit,  to  fupervife  the  German  tranilation  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  and  to  enrich  it  with  notes  of  his  own  ; 
which  notes  are  here  offered  to  the  public  feparateiy,  fome  of 
them  being  almoft  as  well  connedled  as  if  they  were  a  con¬ 
tinued  difcourfe,  and  many  of  them  being  ufeful  and  enter¬ 
taining,  even  without  a  reference  to  the  paffages  which  they 
illuftrate. 

The  fitff  thing  we  are  prefented  with,  is  a  fupplement  to 
the  preface  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  wherein  the  doctor  en¬ 
ters  into  a  full  and  elaborate  diffusion  of  a  point  which  the 
learned  authors  of  that  work  had  omitted,  viz.  The  nature  and 
ufefulnefs  of  hiftory  in  general.  He  fets  out  with  a  definition 
of  hiftory,  which  according  to  the  common  and  ftricft  fenfe  of 
the  word,  we  are  told,  is,  a  true  and  well-grounded  account  of 
paft  events 3  after  this  he  goes  on  to  examine  the  internal  and 
external  credibility  of  hiftory,  and  then  proceeds  to  fhew  the 
ufefulnefs  of  it,  which  he  reduces  to  fix  divifions.  In  the  firft 
place  he  tells  us,  that  there  is  an  inviting  agreeablenefs,  a  plea- 
fure,  and  an  entertainment  in  hiftory  3  in  the  fecond,  that  it 
is  the  means  of  our  acquaintance  with  a  much  greater  and 
more  remote  part  of  the  human  race,  than  would  be  poftible 
Without  it  3  in  the  third,  that  it  lays  a  foundation,  not  only 
for  general  prudence,  but  for  that  particular  kind  which  the 
circumftances  and  fituation  of  each  man  require  ;  in  the  fourth, 
that  it  is  of  eminent  ufe  in  promoting  virtue  3  in  the  fifth,  thac 
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it  tends  greatly  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  fervice  of  God, 
by  which  men  are  brought  to  true  virtue  and  happinefs,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  good  ;  and  in  the  fixth,  that 
every  other  fcience  receives  fuch  benefit  and  advantage  from 
hiftory,  that  no  branch  of  learning  can  conveniently  difpenfe 
with  the  ufe  of  it.  After  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
hiftory,  he  confiders  which  is  moft  ufeful  and  necefi'ary,  the 
knowledge  of  antient  or  modern  hiftory,  and  in  what  order 
the  ftudy  fhould  be  profecuted :  he  concludes  with  refuting 
the  feveral  arguments  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  depreciate 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

After  this  fupplement  follows  a  chronological  diftertation  on 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  ; Judah ,  with  chronolo¬ 
gical  tables,  by  Ferdinand  JVilliam  Beers ,  who  endeavours  t<s> 
fhew,  that  the  difficulties  attending  this  part  of  facred  chrono¬ 
logy  may  be  all  removed,  by  fuppofing  folar  years  for  "Judah 
and  lunar  years  for  Ifrael.  This  hypothefis  he  appears  to  be 
very  fond  of  3  whether  it  is  a  fatisfaXory  one  or  not,  we  ftial! 
not  take  upon  us  to  determine,  nor  fhall  we  detain  our  rea¬ 
ders  with  an  account  of  what  he  advances  in  fup.port  of  it,  but 
refer  fuch  of  them  as  are  fond  of  the  fubjeX,  to  the  diftertation 
itfelf ;  wherein  the  author  likewife  attempts  a  clearer  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Jewifn  hiftory,  from  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes, 
to  Darius  Hyjlafpes ,  with  profane  hiftory. 

The  next  piece  is  intitled,  Remarks  on  the  /Egyptian  hiftory 
in  the  firji  part  of  the  Univerfal  Hiflory  :  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
Selmer ,  a  German  divine  of  confiderable  learning,  who  treats 
his  fubjeX  in  a  clear  and  methodical,  as  well  as  candid  and 
modeft  manner.  The  point  he  principally  labours  is,  to 
fliew,  that  Manethd s  dynafties  are  fucceftive,  and  not  col¬ 
lateral  ;  of  this  he  adduces  four  proofs,  and  endeavours  to  give 
a  fatisfaXory  anfwer  to  the  objeXions.  He  likewife  makes 
iome  obfervations  on  the  feveral  accounts  of  the  /Egyptian 
kings  ftill  extant,  which  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  to 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  confulting  the  original  writers,  in- 
ftead  of  contenting  themfelves  with  accounts  taken  from 
them,  which  are  generally  fuperftcial,  or  injudicious. 

After  this  follow  Dr.  Baumgarten  s  remarks  on  the  Univer¬ 
fal  Hiftory,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  admit  of  an  ab- 
ftraX :  they  end  with  the  /Egyptian  hiftory.  I11  an  appen¬ 
dix  the  doXor  examines  the  feveral  opinions  of  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tend,  that  Abrahams  pofterity  reigned  in  /Egypt.  What  he 
has  principally  in  view,  is  to  ftiew,  that  /Egypt  was  never  fub- 
jeX  to  the  Ifraelites ,  and  that  none  of  that  nation  ever  ruled 

there* 
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there.  The  firft  opinion  he  examines,  is  that  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman,  Morgan ,  who  has  attempted  to  prove  from  Manetho , 
that  the  Ifraelites  were  thofe  celebrated  fhepherds  of  antiquity 
who,  by  various  artifices,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  /Egypt ;  and,  after  a  long  and  injurious  pofleffion  of 
the  country,  and  an  opprefilve  courfe  of  government,  were, 
by  force,  and  with  ignominy,  driven  out,  and  thence  remov¬ 
ed  to  Pale/line.  The  dodlor  appeals  to  feripture,  from  whence 
Morgan  pretends  to  have  drawn  his  opinion,  for  a  full  confu- 
tation  of  it. 

He  proceeds  to  examine  the  opinion  of  M.  Boivin ,  an  in¬ 
genious  French  writer,  who  fuppofes  that  the  Ifraelites  fpent 
four  hundred  an  1  thirty  years  in  /Egypt',  that  during  the  firfl 
feventy-one  years  they  led  the  life  of  fhepherds  3  that  after  this, 
they  were  overeigns  or  the  country  for  the  fpace  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nine  years,  and  thofe  being  expired,  they  were 
reduced,  for  the  remaining  ninety-nine  years,  to  flavery,  op- 
^reiiion,  and  captivity.  This  opinion  the  dodtor  endeavours 
to  confute,  by  fhewmg,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not  fpend  half 
the  time  in  /Egypt  that  is  pretended  5  and  by  obferving,  that 
Mojes  could  not  have  paffed  over  in  filence  fo  important  a  part 
of  their  hiflory,  amidll  all  the  minute  particulars  he  mentions 
of  their  conduct  and  adventures. 

The  third  opinion  which  he  examines,  is  that  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Koch ,  a  German  divine,  who  fuppofesTftfw/iw’s  fhepherds  to  have 
been  Ijraelites\  but  that  their  kings  were  /Egyptians ,  and  that 
they  were  fucceeded  by  Nitocris ,  a  woman  of  JezuiJh  extrac¬ 
tion,  who  became  a  tyrant  over  A Egypt ,  and,  with  the  afliflanc^ 
of  the  Hebrew j,  who  were  left  behind  in  that  country,  fub- 
dued  the  /Egyptians ,  and  even  compelled  them  to  receive  cir- 
cumcifion-  This  opinion  the  doTor  examines  with  great  ex- 
adtnefs,  and  offers  feveral  arguments  to  fhew  on  what  a  weak: 
foundation  it  reffs.  He  concludes  with  confidering  the  mif- 
takes  of  M.  Fourmont ,  and  Fheophanes  Cantabrigienfis ,  an  in?- 
genious  wiiter  againfl  Morgan ,  upon  this  fubject. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  informing  our  readers,  that 
if  the  public  fhould  receive  any  entertainment  from  this  vo¬ 
lume,  or  efleem  it  any  improvement  of  the  univerfal  hillory, 
to  which  it  is  offered  as  a  fupplement,  the  editor  will  proceed 
£0  communicate  more  remarks,  which  are  now  in  his  hands  ; 
and  we  hear  that  the  fecond  volume  is  aftually  in  the  prefs. 
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Art.  xxiii.  Travels  through  different  cities  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  fever  a  l  parts  of  Afia,  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  a  f erics  of  letters.  Containing  an  account  of 
vjhat  is  mof  remarkable  in  their  prefent  fate ,  as  well  as  in 
their  monuments  of  antiquity.  By  Alexander  Drummond,  efq> 
his  majefys  conful  at  Aleppo.  Folio,  2I.  2s.  Strahan. 

IN  a  tGiir  already  made  and  defcribed  by  feveral  travel¬ 
lers,  one  would  expedt  that  Mr.  Conful  Drummond  could 
find  little  new  or  curious  to  oblige  us  with :  his  accounts, 
however,  amount  to  31 1  pages,  and  are,  upon  the  whole,  nei¬ 
ther  dale  nor  trivial.  If  they  are  not  fo  entertaining  to  rea¬ 
ders  whofe  attention  muff  be  kept  up  by  rencounters,  Ihipwrecks, 
and  amours  (moft  of  which  never  happened  to  fome  travellers 
till  they  turned  authors) ;  thofe  whofe  tafte  is  more  mafculine 
will  with  pleafure  perceive  fuch  apparent  veracity,  fuch  a  fcru- 
pulous  exaclnefs  in  the  defcription  of  places  and  things,  all  of 
which  palled  under  the  author’s  own  infpedtion,  as  cannot  fail 
to  render  his  accounts  agreeable,  becaufe  they  are  true.  It  was 
the  conful’s  unhappinefs,  as  a  writer  too  nice  to  make  ufe  of 
other  people’s  obfervations,  that  that  part  of  his  route  which 
Would  have  filled  his  papers  with  articles  of  more  popular  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  public  was  already  acquainted  with  from  other 
hands ;  and  that  the  reft  of  his  tour,  in  Greece  and  Afia^  which 
has  not  been  fo  often  gone  over,  fupplied  him  with  materials, 
which  thofe  only  of  a  particular  capacity  and  tafte  can  relifh. 
His  performance  on  this  account  may  pafs  into  the  fewer  hands 5 
thofe  few,  however,  will  not  fail  to  do  juftice  to  his  merit. 

His  ftile,  in  general,  is  free  and  eafy,  as  that  of  the  epis¬ 
tolary  kind  ought  to  be;  and  frequently  animated  with  fome 
Sprightly  turns,  which  one  would  not  expecft  from  a  man  fo 
much  in  years  as  the  author  reprefents  himfelf  to  be.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  Cyprus  is  the  ampleft  and  the  beft  we  have ;  at  leaft, 
it  is  the  belt  we  have  feen  :  he  went  over  the  whole  ifland  to 
make  it  complete.  The  many  Greek  infcriptions  he  found  in 
his  purfuits,  and  wdhich  he  has  inferted  in  his  work,  induced 
him  to  oblige  us  with  a  Greek  alphabet,  in  which  the  various 
characters,  by  which  one  and  the  fame  letter  is  engraved  in 
different  infcriptions,  are  fet  down  :  a  woik  of  great  ufe  to 
antiquarians  in  this  language. 

There  are  two  appendices  to  the  performance ;  one,  a  detail 
of  all  the  places  he  palled  through  in  his  whole  tour,  begin¬ 
ning  at  London ,  with  their  refpedtive  diftances  from  each  other. 
ThiS  is  followed  bv  a  thermonietrical  table,  at  Larnica ,  in 
8  '  Cy- 
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Cyprus ,  from  y*Wy  1,  1745,  to  June  30,  1747.  The  obser¬ 
vations  are  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  but  as  we  are 
not  informed  by  whofefcale  theinftrument  made  ufe  of  wascon- 
ftrudfed,  we  can  aflign  no  fervice  that  this  table  may  be  put  to. 

Notwithftanding  what  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  reader 
muft  not  go  away  with  an  opinion  that  the  work  before  us  is 
altogether  dry,  and  void  of  entertainment :  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  will  induce  him  to  think  otherwife. 

At  Pifa  Air.  Drummond  4  was  introduced  to  II.  Cavagliere 
4  Cecchi^  a  very  polite  noble  Pi  fan.  This  gentleman’  (fays’ 
the  conful)  4  I  accompanied  to  three  nunneries,  where  I  freely” 
6  converfed  with  the  ladies,  one  of  whom  had  a  great  deal  of 
4  wit  and  vivacity.  She  was  about  five  and  twenty  years 

*  of  age,  very  handfome,  and,  excepting  the  late  queeji  of 

4  Sweden ,  had  the  moil  beautiful  hand  I  ever  faw.  When  I 
4  talked  of  her  confinement,  which  fruftrated  the  defign  of  her 
4  creation,  and  obferved,  thac  file  was  certainly  deftined  by 
4  nature  to  make  fome  worthy  man  happy,  I  perceived  file  was 
4  touched  to  the  foul,  tho’  file  made  no  reply  :  but  foon  after, 
4  file  made  a  fignal  with  her  eye,  in  obedience  to  which  I 
4  went  to  another  parlour,  and  found  her  at  the  grate  :  there 
4  I  refumed  the  fubjeCf,  and  when  I  mentioned  her  being  im- 
4  mured  for  ever,  file  fighed  bitterly,  and  freely  owned,  that, 
4  could  the  fatal  fiep  file  had  taken  be  recalled,  She  would 
f  never  fet  foot  within  a  convent.’ - 

W e  find  Mr.  Drummond  next  at  Florence ,  where  4  I  had 
4  not  been  an  hour,’  fays  he,  4  when  I  was  honoured  with  a 

*  vifit  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton ,  Lord  Coots ,  Mr.  Dawkins ,  Air. 

*  Barnard , — &c.  who  perfuaded  me  to  drefs  and  accompany 
4  them  to  a  converfazione  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Man ,  the  Bri- 
4  tijh  refident,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  my  Lord  Eg- 
4  lint  on.  Mr.  Man  is  extremely  polite ; — he  lives  in  a  fine 

*  palace.  All  the  apartments  on  the  ground- floor,  which  is 
.4  elegantly  furniftied,  were  lighted  up,  and  the  garden  was  a 
4  little  epitome  of  Vaux-hall.  Thefe  converfazione  refemble 
4  our  card-afiemblies,  and  this  was  remarkably  brilliant ;  for 

*  all  the  married  ladies  of  faftiion  in  Florence  were  prefent  : 
4  yet  were  they  as  much  inferior  to  the  fair  part  of  a  Britijl) 
c  aflembly, — as  a  crew  of  female  Laplanders  are  to  the  fairefi 
4  dames  of  Florence.  Excufe  this  fally,  which  is  more  warm 
4  than  juft:  for  even  this  aflembly  was  not  without  a  few 
4  lovely  creatures.  Some  played  at  cards,  fome  pafled  the 
4  time  in  converfation ;  others  walked  from  place  to  place, 
4  and  many  retired,  with  their  gallants,  into  gloomy  corners, 
4  where  they  entertained  each  other,  but  in  what  manner  I 

O  4  4  will 
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*  will  not  pretend  to  fay  :  tho’,  if  I  may  depend  upon  my 
4  information,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  very  good,  their  tafte 
4  and  mine  would  not  at  all  agree.  In  a  word,  thefe  coun- 
4  tries  teem  with  more  fingularities  than  I  chufe  to  mention. 

The  girls  are  caged  up  like  fo  many  birds  :  fo  that  when* 

4  ever  they  are  enlarged  by  matrimony,  which  the  foolifh  part 
4  of  the  world  calls  bondage,  they  are  juft  as  wild  as  any  part 
4  of  the  winged  creation. — 

4  They  begin  to  covenant  before-hand,  in  the  marriage  arti- 
4  cles,  for  indulgence ;  which  is  now  increafed  and  grown 
4  into  fuch  an  univerfal  cuftom,  that,  on  the  day  after 
4  marriage,  every  lady  chufes her  cici/beo^  whom  {he,  according 
4  to  her  good  pleafure,  favours  with  all  forts  of  freedom  from 
4  morning  till  night  ;  and  then  theconvenient  animal,  called  huf- 
4  band,  refumes  his  prerogative.  Nor  is  he  reftridted  to  his  own 
4  turtle,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country  ;  but  generally  com-- 
4  mences  cicijbeo  to  fome  neighbour’s  wife  :  for,  as  the  chief 
4  aim  of  all  matches  in  this  place,  is  to  preferve  the  antient 
4  family,  and  as  the  younger  Tons  feldom  marry,  the  hufbands 
,4  leave  their  hens  to  chule  their  own  cocks  ;  rightly  conclud- 
4  ing,  that  the  women  are  more  likely  to  be  pregnant  by  men 
4  they  love,  than  by  thofe  to  whom  they  gave  their  hands 
4  merely  for  intereft  and  convenience.’ 

The  con(ul  has  enlivened  his  performance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  occurrences  at  Venice ,  of  which  he  was  eye-witnefs. 

4  The  day  being  appointed  for  the  nuptials  of  a  young 
4  couple,  of  two  noble  families,  known  by  the  names  of  Ber- 
\  liardi ,  and  Donna ,  I,  who  (as  you  very,  well  know)  am  fond 
4  of  novelties,  repaired  to  the  church  of  Sandio  Giorgio  Mag- 
4  giore. — After  a  croud  of  nobles,  in  their  ufual  black  robes, 
4  had  been  fome  time  in  attendance,  the  gondolas  appearing, 
4  exhibited  a  fine  fhevv,  tho’  all  of  them  were  painted  of  a  fable 
4  hue,  in  confequence  of  a  fumptuary  law,  which  is  very  ne- 
4  ceftary  in  this  place,  to  prevent  an  expence  which  many, 
4  who  could  not  bear  it,  ^would  incur;  neverthelefs,  the  bar- 
4  carioli,  or  boatmen,  were  drefted  in  handfome  liveries  :  the 
4  gondolas  followed  one  another  in  a  line,  each  carrying  two 
4  ladies,  who  were  likewife  drefied  in  black,  #tho’  exceflively 
4  rich  in  jewels  :  as  they  landed,  they  arranged  themfelves  in 
4  order,  forming  a  lane  from  the  gate  to  the  great  altar.  At 
4  length,  the  bride,  arrayed  in  white,  as  a  fymbol  of  inno- 
*  cen.ee,  led  by  the  bridefman,  afeended  the  flairs  of  the  land* 
4  ing-place.  There  fhe  received  the  compliments  of  the 
4  bridegroom,  in  his  black  toga,  who  walked  on  her  right 
>  4  hand 
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*  band  to  the  altar,  where  they  and  all  the  company  kneeled. 

*  I  was  often  afraid  the  poor  young  creature  would  have  funk 
4  upon  the  ground  before  fhe  arrived  at  the  altar ;  for  {lie 
4  trembled  with  great  agitation  while  {he  made  her  low  cur- 
4  tefies  from  fide  to  fide :  however,  the  ceremony  was  no 
4  fooner  performed,  than  fhe  feemed  to  recover  herfpirits,  and 
<  looked  matrimony  in  the  face  with  a  determined  fmile.  Jn- 

*  deed,  in  all  appearance,  {he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her 
4  hufband,  whofe  age  and  afpedf  were  not  at  all  formidable: 

4  accordingly  {he  tripped  back  to  the  gondola  with  frefh  a£H- 
4  vity  and  refolution,  and  the  proceffion  ended  as  it  began. 

4  Tho’,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  there  was  fomething 
c  attractive  in  this  aquatic  parade  ;  the  black  hue  of  the  boats 
4  and  the  company,  prefented  to  a  ftranger,  like  me,  the  idea 
-  of  a  funeral,  rather  than  the  gaiety  of  a  wedding.  My  ex- 
4  pedfation  was  raifed  too  high  by  the  previous  defcription  of 
4  the  Italians ,  who  are  much  given  to  hyperbole,  who  gave 
4  me  to  underftand,  that  this  proceffion  would  far  exceed  any 

4  thing  I  had  ever  feent  When  I  refledf  upon  this  rhodomon- 

5  tade,  I  cannot  help  comparing  in  my  memory,  the  paultry 
4  proceffion  of  the  Venetian  marriage,  with  a  truly  auguff  oc- 
4  currence,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs,  in  Sweden .  A 
4  Britijh  fquadron,  confining  of  twenty-four  {hips  of  the  line, 
4  and  fix  frigates,  befides  bomb-veffels,  fire-fhips,  tenders,  &c. 
4  lay  at  a  little  diflance  from  Dalleroen,  commanded  by  Sir 
4  'John  Norris ,  and  two  other  inferior  admirals.  The  king, 
4  queen,  and  all  the  nobleffe,  of  Sweden ,  were  invited  to  dine 
4  on  board  of  this  fleet,  and  a  good  many  Britijh  gentlemen 
4  were  difperfed  among  the  different  {hips,  to  entertain  the 
4  company,  becaufe  few  of  the  captains  could  fpeak  any  other 
4  language  than  their  own  ;  and  my  ftation  was  on  board  the 
4  Hampton- courts  Capt.  Piercy. — All  the  barges  of  the  fleet, 
4  with  their  crews,  in  white  fhirts,  ribbons,  and  black  caps, 
4  lay  at  Count  Falconberg  s  houfe,  where  every  one  took  wa- 
4  ter.  Their  majefties,  Lord  Carteret ,  and  Sir  John  Norris, 
4  embarked  in  Sir  Johns  barge,  and  his  captain  fteered 
4  the  boat  as  cockfwain,  while  their  fuite  went  into  the  other 
4  barges,  according  to  their  feveral  degrees  of  quality.  No 
4  fooner  was  the  queen’s  boat  put  off,  than  the  reff  followed 
4  in  a  diredt  line,  the  furface  of  the  water  being  as  fmooth  as 
4  a  piece  of  polifhed  glafs ;  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  oars 
4  played  in  it,  with  as  uniform  a  motion  as  if  all  of  them  had 
4  been  adfuated  by  one  piece  of  clock-work.  When  their  ma- 
4  jefties  came  along-fide  of  the  admiral,  nothing  was  feen  aloft 
4  but  enfigns,  jacks,  ffrcamers,  and  the  heads  of  failors,  who 

4  fa- 
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4  faluted  them  with  three  chears,  as  the  queen  fet  her  foot 
4  upon  the  accommodation-ladder,  or  dair-cafe,  which,  to- 
6  gether  with  the  gang- ways  to  the  quarter-deck,  was  lined 
4  with  officers,  or  gentlemen-volunteers,  finely  drefled,  with 
6  their  fwords  drawn  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  gueds. 

4  The  queen  had  not  been  many  minutes  upon  deck,  when, 

4  by  her  permiffion,  each  of  the  admirals  fired  a  royal  falute 
4  of  one  and  twenty  guns,  and  every  other  fliip  in  the  fleet 
*  fired  fifteen.  Nothing  could  be  more  terribly  grand,  than 
4  the  eft'eCt  of  this  compliment:  for,  as  we  lay  environed  by 
4  huge  mountains,  the  found  of  the  cannon  was  reverberated 
4  fo  long,  and  fo  loud,  as  to  confound  and  afionifh  the  hearers. 
4  After  dinner,  the  king  and  queen  were  conduced  on  (hore, 

4  with  the  fame  attendance,  and  accompanied  by  the  fame 
4  tremendous  noife.  But  I  a(k  pardon  for  this  digreffion,  and 
4  beg  leave  to  return  to  Venice. — 

4  — I  one  day  went  to  St.  Daniel's  church,  to  fee  the  young 
4  Donna  Conte  [fa  Emilia  Benfon  take  the  religious  habit  of  an 
4  Augnjlin  nun,  by  the  name  of  Maria  Rofa ,  in  the  monadry 
4  of  that  church. — 

4  Tho’  I  had  been  in  a  great  many  countries  where  the 
4  Roman  catholic  religion  prevails,  I  never  before  had  an  op- 
4  portunity  of  feeing  a  nun  take  the  veil.  We  placed  our- 
4  (elves  near  the  altar,  fo  as  that  we  fhould  have  a  diftind 
4  view  of  every  thing  that  pafled,  and  had  not  long  continued 
4  in  that  fituation,  when  the  mufic,  confiding  of  two  and 
4  twenty  performers,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  began  an  over- 
4  ture  j  after  which  the  young  lady  entered  the  gate  next  the 
4  monaflry,  which  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  church  :  near 
4  this  place  was  a  table  for  prayer,  covered  with  crimfon  vel- 
4  vet,  and  furniflied  with  a  cuffiion  of  the  fame,  upon  which 
4  (he  kneeled  for  a  very  little  time ;  then,  while  an  anthem 
4  was  performing,  (lie  walked  (lowly  up  to  the  great  altar, 
4  preceded  by  three  prieds,  two  old  nuns  being  on  each  fide, 
4  in  a  particular  drefs,  calculated  for  that  purpofe,  and  fol- 
4  lowed  by  feveral  perfons  belonging  to  the  church,  one  of 
4  whom  carried  the  facred  habit.  She  kneeled  a  little  while 
4  at  the  altar,  and,  after  having  been  afked  by  the  pried,  if  (he 
4  came  thither  with  a  voluntary,  intention  and  defire  of  being 
4  wedded  to  Jefus  Chrid,  (lie  removed  to  a  place  of  prayer, 
4  covered  with  crimfon  velvet,  flowered  with  gold,  that  (food 
4  upon  the  left  fide  of  the  altar,  being  dill  accompanied  by  the 
4  four  old  nuns.  She  was  drefled  with  the  utmod  gaiety,  in  a 
4  white  tabby  of  a  particular  make,  with  an  infinity  of  jewels 
4  in  her  hair,  about  her  neck,  and  upon  h«r  bread.  When 
*  .  4  (he 
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(he  firfl  entered  the  church,  I  felt  fome  uneafinefs ;  but, 

*  during  the  flow,  folemn  proceflion  to  the  altar,  I  was  feized 

*  with  a  melancholy  compaflion,  and  fympathetic  forrow. 
c  She  was  young  and  handfome,  with  an  appearance  of  fweet- 
€  nefs  and  innocence  much  more  agreeable  than  real  beauty, 
c  and  walked  with  fuch  compofure  and  refignation,  that,  had 

*  file  been  really  a  victim  deflined  for  the  daughter,  I  doubt  if 
c  I  fhould  have  felt  more  tendernefs  and  pity  for  the  poor  de- 
c  luded  creature,  more  affliction  for  her  unhappy  fate,  or  more 

*  inveteracy  againfl  the  authors  of  fuch  a  damnable  inflitution. 
c  Prieflcraft  was  certainly  the  orlgo  mail ,  but  the  parents  are 

*  focii  criminis ;  for  their  curfed  pride  will  not  permit  their 
‘  daughters  to  marry  with  merchants,  however  rich,  and  fel- 
c  dom  with  flrangers,  even  tho’  noble ;  and,  that  the  gran- 

*  deur  of  the  family  may  be  the  better  maintained,  the  younger 
(  Tons  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  except  when  there  is  no  pro- 

*  bability  that  the  eldeft  will  have  children ;  but  they  indulge 
‘  their  lewd  paflions  by  becoming  priefts,  cicifbei,  and'  pimps, 

*  while  the  poor  girls  are  defrauded  of  their  liberty,  and  thofe 
c  innocent  joys  for  which  they  are  fo  well  adapted  by  nature. 

c  The  ceremony  was  hatefully  tedious,  but  at  length  the 
c  dear  little  viClim  came  to  the  altar,  accompanied  by  the 
c  four  hags,  refembling  the  witches  in  Macbeth ,  with  white 

*  handkerchiefs  upon  their  heads,  which  were  thrufl  through 
i  holes  in  pieces  of  black  fluff,  which  hung  down  upon  the 

*  breaft  and  back,  and  under  which  they  wore  gowns  of 
6  cream-coloured  crape  ;  there  kneeling,  the  received  the  fa- 

*  crament:  after  which  they  pinned  a  crown  of  thorns  upon 

*  her  head,  put  a  crucifix  (which  fhe  killed )  in  her  right 

*  hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  large,  lighted,  wax  taper,  both  be- 
‘  ing  adorned  with  red,  white,  and  variegated  rofes,  in  allu- 

*  fion  to  the  name  fhe  had  affirmed  :  then  an  anthem  was  per- 

*  formed,  while  lire  walked  with  the  fame  folemnity  to  the 

*  gate  of  the  monaflry,  (her  habit  being  carried  behind  her) 

*  attended  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  my- 

*  felf  making  part  of  the  retinue  :  there  fhe  flood  fome  time 
‘  knocking,  until,  the  gate  being  opened,  fhe  was  received  by 
4  the  lady  abbefs.  Upon  her  admittance,  the  grated  door  was 
<  fhut;  and  fhe,  amidfl  a  proceflion  of  nuns,  walked  through 
‘  the  gallery  into  the  hall  of  the  convent,  which  is  divided 

*  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  gilded  grates,  and  was  at 
4  that  time  fluck  round  with  rofes.  The  lady  abbefs  was 

*  feated  in  her  abbatical  chair  of  flate,  her  crofier  being  held 
4  by  a  nun  who  flood  upon  her  right  hand.  Before  this 

*  reverend  female,  the  miflaken  votary  kneeled,  while  the 

6  oflU 
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4  officious  hands  of  all  prefent  were  employed  in  (tripping  her 
4  of  all  her  gaudy  ornaments,  and  putting  on  the  confecrated 
4  habit.  I  was  furprized  at  the  tranquility  that  appeared  in 
4  her  countenance,  which  was  not  at  all  altered,  when  fhe 
4  rofe  to  let  her  embroidered  petticoat  drop  off,  I  believe 
4  fhe  never  had  fuch  an  a  (Terribly  at  her  toilette  before ;  and 
4  fhe  fmiled  with  Teeming  pleafure,  when  above  her  veil  fhe 

*  was  again  crowned  with  thorns. — The  prieft  exhorted  her  in 
4  a  brief  difcourfe,  after  which  we  went  away,  leaving  the 
4  poor  young  enthufiaft  to  repent  at  leifure.  For  a  year  and 
4  a  day  her  fate  is  not  irretrievable  ;  but  during  that  term  of 
4  probation,  they  are  fo  affiduoufly  carefled,  that  very  few,  if 
4  any  of  them,  are  known  to  retradf. 

4  Tho’  I  (laid  in  this  city  longer  than  I  could  have  wifhed, 

4  I  was  extremely  well  entertained  with  the  fight  of  a  regat- 
4  ta,  which  is  a  fort  of  rowing  match,  with  boats  of  different 
4  kinds,  not  performed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
<  very  leldom  here,  on  account,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  vaft  ex- 
4  pence  to  which  it  fubjedts  the  young  noblefi'e.  This  diver- 
4  ffon  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  a  cuftom  introduced 
4  by  the  doge  Pietro  Landi ,  in  the  year  1539.  The  ffates 
4  were  always  under  the  necefffty  of  having  a  great  many  gal- 
4  lies  at  fea,  and  they  were  often  in  want  of  rowers :  to  re- 
4  medy  this  inconvenience,  the  fenate  ordered  four  hundred  of 
4  the  lower,  but  robuft,  citizens  to  be  enrolled  ;  thefe  were 
4  obliged,  four  times  a  year,  to  man  a  number  of  galiies,  and 
4  were  taught  to  manage  their  oars  in  a  particular  manner, 
4  which  was  called  regattere :  a  certain  allowance  being  an- 
4  nually  paid  to  them  for  this  fervice,  they  became  expert  in 
4  rowing,  valued  themfelves  upon  their  (kill  and  dexterity, 
4  pradtifed  often,  and  the  ffafe  never  wanted  a  proper  fupply 
4  of  hands  for  their  navy,  this  proving  an  admirable  nurfery 
4  for  thofe  times.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  Ide  four  of  thefe 
4  regattee,  the  firff:  confiding  of  nine  fkifts,  with  one  man 
4  and  one  oar  in  each  ;  the  fecond,  of  eight  Ikiffs,  manned  in 
4  the  fame  manner  ;  the  third,  of  nine  gondolas,  with  two 
4  men  and  two  oars  in  each  ;  and  the  fourth  like  the  third. 

4  There  is  no  difference  between  the  gondola  and  what  I 

*  call  the  fkifF,  but  thefize. — Particular  dimenfions  are  affigned 
4  for  each,  and  followed  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  exadlnefs,; 
4  which  dimenfions,  before  they  ftart,  are  examined  as  nicely 
4  as  the  weight  of  our  riders  at  Newmarket.  The  ftem,  ftern, 
4  and  waffe,  are  bound,  as  it  were,  together,  by  a  double 
4  rope  twilled,  and  the  Tides  are  furnifhed  with  crofs-beams.— 

5  4  I  went 
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c  I  went  with  Meflieurs  Guyon  and  Jamineau ,  in  their  gon¬ 
dola,  to  the  Motta  del  S audio  Antonio ,  where  I  faw  the  firft 
meafured,  draw  lots  for  their  places,  and  {fart.  A  rope  was 
ftretched  acrofs  that  end  of  the  Canal  Grande^  to  which,  at 
proper  diffances,  nine  fmall  cords  (each  about  ten  feet  long) 
were  made  faft :  the  rowers,  who  ftand  in  the  ftern,  were 
ranged  along  it,  each  having  the  end  of  the  fmall  cord  un¬ 
der  his  foot,  which  he  dips  upon  the  firing  of  a  piftol,  and 
gives  the  firft  ftroke.  They  were  very  foon  out  of  our 
fight,  tho’  we  followed  as  fail  as  we  could,  and  reached  the 
turning  pod  time  enough  to  fee  it  turned  by  the  rowers  of 
the  fecond  race,  for  there  was  an  interval  of  an  hour  be¬ 
tween  the'  beginning  of  every  regatta.  The  turning  they 
performed  with  inconceivable  dexterity,  for  they  have  no 
rudder,  or  any  thing  to  keep  them  in  their  courfe,  but  the 
expert  management  of  their  oar  ;  yet  they  turned  as  clofe, 
and  loft  as  little  way,  as  any  race-horfe  I  ever  faw.  Then 
we  went,  upon  Sir  IVilliam  Stuart's  obliging  invitation,  to 
a  window  hard  by  the  Palazzo  Fofcari ,  where  a  triumphal 
arch  was  eredted,  and  the  flags  of  vidfory  delivered  to  the 
conquerors  :  they  are  marked  with  gilt  letters,  firft,  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth,  on  which  laft  is  alfo  painted  a  pig  ;  and 
over  and  above  the  money,  thofe  rowers  who  obtain  the 
fourth  prize  of  every  regatta,  receive  likewife  a  live  pig, 
whence  the  name  of  Porcello  generally  fticks  to  them  ever 
after.  The  courfe  from  S audio  Antonio  to  La  Croce ,  and  back 
to  the  Palazzo  Fofcari ,  is  about  five  Englifh  miles ;  and  this 
I  am  told  the  Angle  oars  rowed  in  about  fifty  minutes,  and 
the  laft  of  the  two  oars  performed  it  in  forty-five  minutes,  by 
my  watch ;  fo  that  their  velocity  is  almoft  incredible. — 

4  The  Canal  Grande ,  including  the  windings,  extends  to 
about  five  miles  in  length  :  the  houfes  on  each  fide  are  ah- 
moft  all  palaces,  every  irory  or  floor  is  furnfthed  with  a  bal¬ 
cony  ;  all  thefe,  together  with  the  windows,  were  hung 
with  tapeftry  or  velvet,  and  fo  crouded  with  people,  that 
every  other  part  of  the  city  was  left  in  a  manner  quite  de¬ 
folate. — 

4  So  here  earth  and  fea  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  in 
exhibiting  the  moft  numerous  and  the  moft  beautiful  appea¬ 
rance.  1  own,  a  great  many  people  differed  from  me  in 
opinion,  and  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  watry  element,  on 
account  of  the  glaring  figure  made  by  the  barges  belonging 
to  the  gay  young  noblemen  :  they  were  covered  from  ftem 
to  ftem  with  filks  of  different  colours,  laced  with  gold  or 
filver,  or  both  j  the  liveries  of  their  boatmen  were  of  the 

4  fame 
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*  fame  fluff,  and  thefe  coverings  being  feolloped,  fringed  and 
6  toffelJed,  hung  over  the  Tides.  A  few  gondolas  were  rowed 
4  by  four,  fome  by  fix,  but  the  greateff  number  by  eight  oars* 
c  which  were  gilt  or  filvered  ;  on  the  ffems  and  flerns  were 
c  eredled  large  plumes,  painted  like  the  liveries,  which  were 
c  of  fuch  colours  as  were  moft  agreeable  to  the  refpedbive  mif- 
c  treffes  of  the  young  gentlemen ;  while  others  had  nothing 
4  but  tinfel  made  up  in  the  form  of  plumes,  which  had  a  very 
4  pretty  dazzling  effedl  when  the  fun  fhone  upon  them.  One 
4  boat  of  eight  oars  decked  in  this  manner,  with  liveries  of 
4  green  and  gold  interwoven,  charmed  the  eyes  of  every  body, 
c  and  mine  among  the  reft  ;  but  I  never  could  obtain  a  fecond 
4  fight  of  it.  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  it  belonged  to  Signor 
4  Morofini ,  who  changes  his  whole  equipage  every  regatta ; 
4  a  very  fimple  piece  of  extravagance,  as  all  thefe  fineries  are 

*  the  perquisite  of  the  boatman  for  the  labour  of  the  day  ;  and 
4  I  am  well  allured,  that  the  foppery  on  this  occafion  will  coft: 
4  thofe  youngfters  from  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand  zequins; 
4  that  is,  from  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  one 
4  thoufand  pounds.  The  young  fellows  lie  in  the  bows  of  the 
4  barges,  being  provided  with  crofs-bows,  and  gilt  bafkets  full 
4  of  earthen  balls,  which  they  fhoot  at  thofe  who,  continuing 
4  too  long  in  the  open  paflage,  may  hinder  or  obftrudf  the 

*  prize-rowers.  Thefe  balls  were  formerly  of  lead,  and  did 

*  abundance  of  mifchief,  fo  that  they  were  forbid  ;  but  even 
4  thofe  of  clay,  which  are  now  in  ufe,  will  knock  a  rower 
c  down. — According  to  the  beft  information  I  could  obtain, 
4  there  were  about  twenty  thoufand  barges  or  yauls  of  differ- 
4  ent  kinds  upon  the  water,  a  great  number  of  which  were 
4  moft  magnificently  adorned. — Notwithftanding  all  this  pomp 
4  of  pageantry,  I  preferred  the  land-fhew,  which  compre- 
4  hended  all  the  beauties  of  the  fair-lex/ 

In  contraft  to  this  fpecimen  of  Venetian  grandeur  and  ele¬ 
gance  upon  public  occafions,  we  think  no  place  more  proper 
than  this,  to  exhibit  (from  our  author)  one  in  the  Tiirkifi 
tafte.  It  is  no  lefs  than  the  public  entry  of  a  pacha,  of  great 
eminence  and  reputation,  frefh  from  a  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans ,  into  a  city  fo  confiderable  as  Smyrna.  No  fooner  was 
our  author  informed  of  the  opportunity  to  fee  a  nobleman  fo 
famous  as  Egan  Mamet ,  in  the  midft  of  his  eaftern  grandeur, 
but  he  provided  a  convenient  fituation  to  gratify  his  curio^ty. 
He  had  heard  and  read  fo  much  of  the  Vurkijh  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  that  he  expected  to  behold  fomething  more  fu- 
perb  than  any  procefiion  of  which  he  had  before  been  an  eye- 
witnefs.  Let  us  fee  how  his  and  our  curioftty  will  be  gratified. 

‘  Firft, 
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*  Firft,  a  parcel  of  raggamuffins  moved  confufedly  along ; 
then,  a  mixture  or  mob  of  baggage,  mules,  and  horfes', 
with  a  few  ill-cloathed,  party-coloured  fpahi ;  for  neither 
horfe  nor  foot  are  uniform  in  their  drefs,  and  their  horfes 
are  of  various  fize  and  colour  :  fome  ftandards  and  officers 
of  diftinction  appeared  here  and  there  in  the  croud  :  then 
came  our  Smyrna  muffalem,  or  governor,  followed  by  our 
ferdar  or  commandant :  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from 
this  1  aft,  rode  our  cadi,  or  judge  in  criminal  matters;  after 
him  moved  the  fervants  and  fumpter- horfes,  poorly  capari- 
foned ;  and  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  there  were  not  three 
fine  horfes  in  the  whole  cavalcade  :  a  couple  of  tu ,  or  horfe- 
tails,  preceded  the  pacha,  with  fome  fie  or  meffengers,  who 
proclaimed  his  coming,  and  pronounced  a  prayer  for  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  all  his  undertakings :  fome  dirty  fellows,  called  kickge , 
in  leathern  coats,  carrying  water-buckets,  graced  the  entry ; 
and  indeed  they  were  the  only  perfons  dreffed  in  character. 
At  length,  his  old  withered  phyfiognomy  appeared,  in  the 
midft  of  eight  fturdy  footmen,  four  being  on  each  fide, 
cloathed  in  fcarlet.  Thefe,  if  you  pleafe,  we  fhall  call  beef¬ 
eaters,  as  they  had  not  the  air  of  being  ftarved  :  and  three 
others  on  each  fide,  indifferently  dreffed,  walked  with  their 
hands  upon  his  horfe. 

c  Next  to  his  excellency  rode  his  fircatibe,  or  fecretary,  who 
was  likewife  attended  by  fome  fort  of  guard,  and  four  fel¬ 
lows  with  their  hands  on  his  horfe.  Then  advanced  their 
mufic,  tho’  never  was  word  fo  mifapplied  :  from  the  fcreech- 
ing  of  an  owl,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  the  lowing  of  a  camel, 
or  the  caterwawling  of  a  cat,  fome  mufical  notes  may  pof- 
fibly  be  extracted  :  but  nothing  more  hideous  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  the  horrid  founds  of  their  inftruments,  efpecially 
as  they  were  compounded.  Thefe  confifted  of  a  zurnau, 
or  pipe,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  fwelled  towards 
the  extremity  ;  nagara,  or  little  kettle-drums,  no  larger  than 
a  common  pewter  plate;  brafs  plates,  which  they  call  zel, 
or  cymbals,  which  a  fellow  gingled  together;  a  burie,  being 
an  ugly  imitation  of  a  trumpet ;  and  downie,  or  large  drums, 
of  which  the  performers  beat  the  heads  with  a  little  fhort 
club,  having  a  great  round  knob  at  the  end,  at  the  fame 
time  they  tickled  the  bottom  with  a  long  fmall  ftick.  Thefe 
noify  companions  were  followed  by  a  fort  of  horfe-litter, 
fopha,  or  tartaravan,  in  which  fat  the  pacha’s  young  Ion,  a 
pretty  little  boy  ;  at  laft,  the  proceffion  was  clofed  by  ten 
or  a  dozen  people,  feemingly  officers  of  diftindtion,  who 
were  attended  by  another  party  of  the  mobifli  horfemen. 

4  In 
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4  In  fhort,  about  one  hundred  baggage-horfes,  twenty  futap^ 
*  ter- horfes,  in  all  from  feven  to  eight  hundred,  compofed  the 
4  cavalcade,  which  was,  indeed,  the  moft  extraordinary  fight 
4  I  had  ever  feen.  Any  perfon  might  have  obferved  a  pitiful 
c  effort  towards  pomp  and  regularity,  while  a  paultry  mean- 
4  nefs  and  fhameful  confufion  appeared  through  the  whole  % 
4  fo  that  it  looked  like  a  mock  pageantry,  rather  than  a  pa- 
4  rade  of  ftate.  I  am  pleafed,  however,  that  I  faw  the  pro- 
4  ceffion,  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  that  travellers 
4  generally  exaggerate  in  recounting  what  they  have  feeri 
4  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  hyperboles  to  captivate  the  ad- 
4  miration  of  thofe  who  ftay  at  home,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
4  merit  of  their  own  peregrinations.' 

As  we  are  now  in  Turkey ,  a  country  fo  delicate  in  regard  to 
women,  we  cannot  part  with  our  author,  who  has  entertain¬ 
ed  us  fo  well  about  the  ladies  of  Italy,  without  making  free 
with  his  obfervations  on  thofe  of  the  Levant :  efpecially  as  a 
lucky  accident  favoured  him  with  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  of  thefe  fair  reclufes  than,  pofiibly,  any  European  before 
him,  whofe  account  may  be  depended  upon. 

It  feems  then,  that  in  May ,  1746,  part  of  the  harem,  or 
ladies  belonging  to  the  feraglio  of  the  pacha  of  Aleppo,  arrived 
in  a  (hip  from  Rhodes ,  at  Cyprus,  in  their  paffage  to  Alexan - 
dretta ,  and  from  thence  to  Aleppo ,  the  refidence  of  their  lord. 
At  that  time  the  Diamond  and  LeGjloj}',  two  of  our  men  of 
war,  were  cruifin2  in  thofe  feas  again!!  the  French ,  to  their 
great  confternation  and  prejudice.  This  polite  people,  the 
fame  in  Turkey  as  elfewhere,  reprefented  to  the  pacha  of  Cyprus * 
that  the  ladies  of  his  excellency  at  Aleppo  were  under  the 
greateft  danger  of  mal-treatment  by  the  Britijh  {hips.  Deli¬ 
cate  as  the  Turks  are  about  the  chaffity  of  their  females,  their 
apprehenfions  were  fo  raifed  by  this  infinuation,  that  the  Cy¬ 
priot  pacha  could  not  fee  into  the  improbability  that  the  Eng- 
iijh  would  attempt  fo  daring  an  affront  to  the  porte,  with 
whom  we  had  no  quarrel,  and  which  might  inftantly  revenge 
itfelf  upon  all  our  fadfories  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Thofe 
of  Cyprus  and  Aleppo ,  the  former  efpecially,  would  have  been 
greatly  embarrafied  upon  this  very  fufpicion,  had  not  Mr* 
Wakeman,  our  conful  at  Cyprus ,  diredtly  hit  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  expedient.  He  perfuaded  our  author,  at  that  time  upon 
the  fpot,  to  undertake  the  convoy  of  thefe  ladies  to  their 
deftined  port.  This  was  complied  with  by  Mr.  Drumsnond, 
and  a  meffage  in  form  was  fent  to  the  pacha  by  the  conful, 
intimating,  that  his  regard  to  his  excellency,  as  alfo  to  the 
pacha  of  Aleppo  was  fuch,  and  his  confidence  in  the  condudt 
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of  his  country' Tien  fo  great,  4  that  a  gentleman  of  his  nation 
4  who  was  acquainted  with  the  captains  cf  the  men  of  war, 
4  fhould  embark  in  the  veilel  for  Alexandretta ;  and,  in  cafe 

*  it  fhould  be  ffopt  by  any  Britijh  fhip,  reprefent  to  the  c'ap- 
4  tain,  that  the  ladies  and  equipage  belonged  to  the  vilier 
4  pacha  of  Aleppo ;  and  that  his  excellency  of  Cyprus  was 
4  pleafed  to  defire  they  might  be  civilly  treated  :  upon  which 
4  reprefentation,  he  would  venture  to  fay,  that  no  outrage  or 
4  affront  would  be  offered  to  any  fubject  of  the  Grand  Sign! or ; 
4  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  the  (hip 
4  would  be  fafely  convoyed  to  her  intended  port.’  His  ex¬ 
cellency  was  extremely  pleafed  with  this  compliment ;  and 
thus  the  French  were  baffled,  and  two  noblemen  of  great  weight 
in  thofe  parts,  at  once  laid  under  obligations  to  the  Englijh. 

In  confequence,  our  author,  furnifhed  v/ith  letters,  from  the 
pacha  and  the  conful,  to  his  excellency  at  Aleppo ,  embarked  in 
the  night  with  his  fair  charge,  and,  after  a  few  hours  fail, 
rendered  them  fafe  at  Alexandretta. 

4  During  this  paffage,’  fays  Mr.  Drummond,  c  feveral  little 
4  civilities  palled  between  the  Hfarem  Khya  and  your  humble 
4  fervant;  but  the  poor  girls  were  cooped  up  in  the  cabbin 
4  below,  and  no  perfon  had  accefs  to  them  but  a  black  eu- 
4  nuch  and  a  little  white  boy,  who  had  loff  his  nofc,  and 
4  was  otherwife  very  difagreeable  to  the  view.  The  pacha 

*  had  infilled  upon  the  ladies  being  lodged  in  the  company’s 
4  houfe,  which  is  worth  almoff  all  the  ethers  in  Meander  con. — 
4  Accordingly,  when  we  went  afhore,  the  Harem  Khya  viewed 
4  every  apartment,  and  chofe  that  which  was  moff  retired. 
4  Through  the  middle  of  the  houfe 'is  a  pretty  broad  paffage, 
4  like  a  gallery,  which  affords  an  agreeable  cool  walk,  there 
4  being  a  door  at  each  end.  The  ufe  of  this  thoroughfare 
4  was  demanded  by  the  ladies  ;  fo  that,  as  our  chambers  were 
4  detached  from  it,  we  were  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the 
4  black  or  deformed  keeper,  whenever  we  wanted  to  go  cut 
4  or  come  in,  that  the  women  might  have  time  to  retire  :  yet, 
4  notwithflanding  this  excefs  of  care,  we  frequently  procured 
4  a  fight  of  thefe  pretty  prifoners;  for  the  dear,  little,  playful 
4  creatures,  were  at  leafl  as  curious  to  fee  us,  as  we  were 
4  eager  to  look  upon  them.  They  generally  diverted  them- 
4  felves  in  the  gallery,  flapping,  frifking,  and  dancing,  like 
4  fo  many  wanton  kittens :  and  when  the  black  animal  was 
4  out  of  the  way,  the  owl-faced  deputy  allowed  our  door  fo 
4  ffand  a-jar,  fo  that  we  fometimes  enjoyed  a  peep  ;  and  at 
4  other  times  they  would  gaze  at  us,  tho’  neither  they  nor  we 
4  pretended  to  take  the  leaf!  notice  of  each  other.  The 

V ol,  XL  if  c  fa- 
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4  fafhion  of  their  diffabille  was  inviting;  one  wench  wa3 
4  very  tolerable,  another  exquifitely  beautiful  :  (lie  was  a 
4  chriftian,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  coil  the 
4  vifier  Khur  Achmet  Pacha ,  a  great  fum  of  money;  all  the 
1  others  were  of  a  very  ordinary  appearance. 

4  I  own  the  fpirit  of  fjhiixotifm  fo  far  poffeffed  me,  that  I 
4  could  not  help  wifhing  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  deliver 
4  thofe  diflreffed  damfels  from  the  worfl  of  all  ilavery ;  for 
4  they  mull  be  caged  up  for  life  :  and,  if  they  would  avoid  the 
4  mofr  inhuman  ufage,  employ  their  whole  time  and  ftudy  in 
4  provoking  and  aflifting  the  impotent  paflions  of  a  decayed, 

4  fquinting,  ugly  old  letcher.’ 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  and  tho’  the  ladies  of  Turkey 
know  what  treatment  they  are  to  expe£l,  our  author,  in  ano¬ 
ther  pait  of  his  travels,  tells  us,  that,  4  a  Turkijh  lady  will 
4  pretend  that  fhe  is  happy  in  her  lot,  that  her  joys  are  com- 
4  plete,  are  inexpreffible,  and  that  fhe  looks  upon  the  free- 
4  dom  of  our  women  with  horror  and  deteflation.  Such  at 
4  lead;  Lady  Mary  JVortley  Montague  tells  us  v/ere  the  profef- 
4  fions  of  a  Turkijh  lady,  with  whom  fhe  cultivated  an  ae- 
4  quaintance  and  friendship  at  Conjiantinople ;  tho’  I  am  fo 
4  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  that  her  tongue  was  at  variance 
4  with  her  heart :  for  numberlefs  inftances  might  be  pro- 
4  duced  to  prove,  that  thefe  eaflern  ladies  envy  that  freedom 
4  which  they  affedl  to  decry  ;  and  that,  were  they  poffeffed  of 
4  fuch  liberty,  they  would  ufe  it  to  the  befl  advantage/ 

As  our  extradls  have  run  fo  much  upon  the  fubje£l  of  fe¬ 
male  beauty,  and  the  treatment  it  meets  with  in  different 
places,  we  Should  be  inexcufable  to  our  fair  readers,  whether 
male  or  female,  who  cannot  but  have  learnt  from  our  Englijh 
tranfla'.ions  of  the  antient  poets,  that  Cyprus ,  where  our  au¬ 
thor  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time,  was  facred  to  the  queen  of  love 
and  beauty,  did  not  we  lay  before  them  Mr  .Drummond's  report 
of  the  ladies  of  that  celebrated  ifland,  as  he  found  them  a  few 
years  ago.  The  conful,  indeed,  gives  us  little  upon  the  fubjecl, 
for  which  he  apologizes  by  confefEng,  that  his  days  of  gal¬ 
lantry  are  now  over,  and  that  he  has  little  connexion 
with  the  fair  fex.  What  he  fays  of  Grecian  beauty  in  its 
modern  ftate,  is  as  follows :  4  The  Franc,  ox  European  ladies’ 
[fuch,  we  are  to  underftand,  as  belong  to  the  factories  in  Cyprus ] 
4  chefs  in  the  Grecian  mode,  which  is  wantonly  fuperb;  tho’, 
4  in  my  opinion,  not  fo  agreeable  as  our  own.  Yet  the  or- 
4  naments  of  the  head  are  graceful  and  noble  ;  and  when  I 
4  have  feen  fome  pretty  women  of  condition  fitting  upon  a 
4  divan,  this  part  of  their  drefs  has  ftruck  my  imagination  with 

4  the 
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1  the  ideas  cf  Helen ,  Andromache ,  and  other  beauties  of  anti- 

4  quity,  infpiring  me  with  a  diftant  awe,  while  the  reft  cf 

*  the»r  attire  invited  me  to  a  nearer  approach. 

‘  The  Greek  women  are,  by  fome,  thought  beautiful,  tho’ 
‘  they  do  not  pleafe  my  tafte:  but  all  agree,  that  they  inherit 
‘  the  libertinifm  of  their  anceftors.  Money  will  purchafe  the 

*  laft  favour  from  any  individual ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 

*  natural  heat  of  their  conftitutions-,  they  are  Shamefully  mer- 
‘  cenary ;  and  feme  of  the  hufbands  fo  indifferent  about  the 
‘  c'haftity  of  their  wives,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to 

5  marry  a  woman,  merely  becaufe  he  knows  fhe  is  admired  by 

*  fome  perfon,  who-,  as  the  phrafe  is,  will  bleed  freely.  Yet  they 
c  are  very  apt  to  run  into  extremes;  for  others  keep  their 
‘  wives  in  fuch  referve,  that  the  poor  creatures  are  hardly 
4  allowed  to  go  to  church  :  where,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  affigna- 

*  dons  are  made.’ 

Bythefe  extracts  the  public  will  perceive  the  work  before  us 
is  not  without  its  entertainment :  we  promife  them  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  inftruedon.  W e  mull  alfo  take  upon  us  to  fay,  that  the 
pundluation,  fo  neceftkry  to  read  an  author  with  perfpicuity 
and  pleafure,  is  more  correct  than  that  of  moft  pieces  that  go 
through  our  hands.  The  prints  are  not  extraordinary. 


Art.  xxiv.  Philofephical  Eranfadliom ,  giving  fome  account,  of 
the  prefent  undertakings ,  Jludies ,  and  labours  of  the  ingenious , 
in  many  confulerahle  parts  of  the  voorld.  Fol.  XL  VIII.  Part  I. 
For  the  year  1753.  4  to*  js.  jewed,  Davis. 

SINCE  the  late  regulations  *  under  which  the  royal  fociety 
of  London  have  determined  to  publith  their  tran/adrions, 
the  labours  of  that  learne-d  and  ufeful  body  will  furnifli  little 
matter  for  the  cavils  cf  thofe  who  feem  to  have  wrote  arainft 
it,  perhaps  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  have  not  the 
honour  to  belong  to  it.  It  is  very  eafy  to  make  many  fubjedls, 
that  fall  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  fociety,  appear,  to  people 
of  no  great  depth,  as  trivial  and  contemptible,  which  at  the 
fame  time,  consequentially,  are  introdudlive  to  very  impor¬ 
tant  difeoveries  in  art  and  nature.  There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  thefe  gentlemen  would  have  made  themfelves  very  merry 
to  have  feen  a  mathematician  of  great  gravity  looking  at  ob¬ 
jects  through  a  double  pair  of  fpedtacles ,  among  a  parcel  of 
children,  whom  he  found  engaged  in  fuch  an  amufement. 
No  doubt  the  royal  fociety  of  that  day,  had  there  been  any, 

*  -See  Review,  vol.  IX.  p  3 7* 
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would  have  been  feverely  lafhed,  fhould  they  have  inferted 
his  observations  upon  the  fpeftacles  among  their  tranfabfions : 
but  their  aflurance  mult  have  been  uncommon,  if  their  mirth 
had  continued,  after  this  trivial  incident  had  produced  a 
Telescope. 

We  ourfelves  were  prefent,  Some  few  years  ago,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  fociety,  when  a  paper  ?nodcl  of  a  cell  in  an  honey¬ 
comb  was  produced,  which  had  been  fent  by  that  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  mathematical  knowledge,  the  late  Profeflor  M^Laii- 
rin .  Several  Jlr angers ,  introduced  by  Some  of  the  fellows 
(who  are  allowed  to  bring  their  friends  occafionally)  began 
to  difeover  in  their  faces  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  contempt,  at 
feeing  an  object  fo  trivial,  which  had  been  tranfmitted  as  far 
as  from  Scotland .  But  when  the  profeflor’ s  treatife,  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  model ,  had  demonftrated,  that  it  was  beyond 
all  mathematical  power  to  aflign  another  figure  that  would 
coinpofe  an  equal  number  of  cells  in  the  fame  given  fpace, 
their  tittering  gave  place  to  filent  confufion  and  aftonifhment: 
and  the  Great  Creator,  from  this  little  piece  of  modelled 
paper ,  received  the  honour  due  to  his  immenfe  wifdom, 
which  had  infufed  into  the  little  architcdts  of  the  honey-comb 
a  kind  cf  knowledge  more  than  human. 

Should  any  member  of  this  learned  body  produce  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  conflrublion  of  fo  common  a  culinary  uten- 
fil,  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  how  heartily  would  he  be  laughed  at 
for  his  pains  by  thefe  fuperficial  critics!  and  the  fociety  too, 
had  they  paid  attention  to  his  communication.  But  fhould 
this  improvement  be  adapted  to  thofe  larger  machines  of  the 
fame  kind,  without  which,  many  of  our  capital  works  cannot 
be  carried  on;  fhould  it  be' found,  that  it  faved  time,  fuel, 
and  labour,  and  confequently  turned  out  a  confiderable  annual 
advantage  to  the  nation,  the  philofophical  bellows-maker  would 
no  longer  be  an  objedl  of  ridicule  ;  intitled,  as  he  would  flandj 
to  the  honour  and  reward  of  his  ingenuity. 

But  to  do  further  jufiice  to  this  refp  eft  able  body,  it  is  im- 
poflible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  importance  of  feve- 
rai  of  their  communications'  fhould  appear  at  once.  The 
hints  of  one  year,  may  the  next  be  carried  on  to  experiments; 
and  thofe  experiments  gradually  open  either  a  new,  or  an  im¬ 
proved  field  of  natural  knowledge.  The  defign  of  the  fociety 
is  to  incite  the  learned,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  improve 
upon  their  labours,  to  correbl  them  where  neccflarv  in  fhort, 
to  make  what  ufe  of  them  they  pleafe;  fo  that  natural  and 
mathematical  knowledge  may  but  be  promoted  :  and  he  that 
will  take  upon  h  in  to  aver,  that  the  royal  fociety  of  London 

.  have 
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have  not  made  the  nobled  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  thefe  moft  ufeful  fciences,  muff  have  more  hardinefs  than 
either  mod efty  or  learning.  He  mud  utterly  have  forgot  that 
there  ever  exided  among  them,  a  Boyle,  a  Ray,  or  [ille  /  0  / 
Newton!  Quct  Arijhtel.es !)  the  grcated  philofopher  the 
world  ever  did,  or,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ever  will  fee. 

We  thought  it  necedary,  once  for  all,  thus  publicly  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  refpectable  lights  in  which  we  look  upon  the 
Tranfafiions  in  general :  nor  do  we  think  it  necefiary  to  make 
any  apology  to  our  readers  for  doing  fo. 

The  volume  of  the  lad  year’s  Tranfafiions,  now  before  us, 
contains  many  topics  of  moment  $  many  entertaining  ;  and 
all  of  them  indructive.  From  a  collection  of  this  kind  it  is 
difficult  to  extract,  fo  as  to  do  credit  to  our  own  judgment  in 
the  choice :  we  produce  the  following,  not  as  the  mod  ex¬ 
cellent,  poffibly,  but  as  fuch  as  may  fu it  the  different  tades 
of  our  readers. 

*  Extra  fi  of  a  letter  from  Signor  Camillo  Paderni,  to  Dr.  Mead, 
4  concerning  the  antiquities  dug  up  from  the  antient  Hercula- 
c  netim,  dated  from  Naples,  Nov,  18,  1752.  Tranfated 
4  from  the  Italian. 

*  Read  Feb.  8,  1 753. 

4  The  things  of  which  I  have  the  charge,  are  many  and 
f  extraordinary,  confiding  of 

4  Metals  ;  that  is,  bronzes,  diver  and  gold  of  all  kinds,  of 

*  excellent  workmanfhip. 

4  Beautiful  cameo’s  and  intaglio’s, 

4  Glafs  of  all  forts, 

4  Various  productions  of  the  earth ;  fuch  as,  grain,  beans, 

*  figs,  dates,  nuts,  pidachio’s,  almonds,  rice,  bread. 

*  Colours  for  painting. 

4  Medicines,  in  pills  and  other  forms,  with  their  marks. 

4  A  phial  of  oil. 

4  Gold  lace,  perfectly  well  preferved,  and  extremely  curi- 
4  ous,  on  account  of  its  being  made  with  mafiy  gold,  fpun 
4  out,  without  any  filk,  or  other  yarn. 

4  Soap,  bran,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  which  it  were 
4  tedious  here  to  enumerate;  but  there  will  be  a  relation  of 
4  the  whole  publifhed,  which  I  fhall  immediately  fend  to  you ; 
4  as  1  hope  you  have  received  the  book  of  Monfeigneur  Eq- 

*  jardi ,  already  fent,  altho’  of  little  fignificance  *. 

*  *  The  words  in  the  original  are,  “  Come  fpe>  0  cbe  an: era  rice - 
D\ito  il  libr 9  de  Man/.  Bajardi  inuiatogli  a  lencke  non  fer<vu." 

P  3  ‘It 
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4  It  is  not  a  month  ago,  that  there  have  been  found  many 
4  volumes  of  pap'uus,  but  turned  to  a-  fort  of  charcoal,  io 
4  brittle,  that,  being  touched,  it  fa  Is  readily  into  afhes.  Ne- 
4  vert'nelefs,  by  his  majefty’s  orders,  I  have  made  many  trials 
4  to  open  them,  but  al  to  no  purpole;  excepting  feme  words*, 
4  which  I  have  picked  out  entire,  where  there  are  divers  bits% 
4  by  which  it  appears  in  what  manner  the  whole  was  written. 
4  The  form  of  the  characters,  m  ;de  with  a  very  black  tine- 
4  ture,  that  overcomes  the  darknefs  of  the  charcoal,  I  {ball 
4  here,  to  oblige  you,  intimate  in  two  fhort  lines  ;  mv  fide- 
4  lity  to  the  king  not  permitting  me  to  lend  you  any  more/ 

For  this  fpecimen,  we  mutt  reler  our  readers  to  the  Tranf- 
abtions  themfelves. 

4  This  is  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  characters.  In  this  bit 
4  there  are  eight  lines.  7'hei  e  are  other  bits,  with  many  other 
4  words ;  which  are  all  preferved  in  order  for  their  publi- 
4  cation. 

4  There  have  been  found  likewife  very  lately  three  beauti- 
4  ful  ftatues  of  marble,  and  one  of  them  excellent :  fix  heads 
4  of  bronze,  of  which  there  is  one  that  gives  hopes  of  finding 
4  the  ftatue  it  belongs  to.  It  is  a  young  Hercules >  of  a  kind 
4  of  woik  that  has  no  fellow  in  the  way  of  metal,  having  the 
1  hair  finilhed  in  a  fiirpriiing  manner.  Likewife  feveral  little 
4  figures  of  metal  j  a  fiftrum  very  neat  and  well  preferved  j 
4  ar.d  there  is  not  a  day  pafics,  in  which  they  do  not  bring  to 
4  me  fome  curiofities  newly  found/ 

From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  the  curiofity  of  the  learned 
was  not  improperly  railed,  upon  the  firft  di!co\ery  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  Every  one  knows,  that  the  Roman  delicacy  fpared 
for  no  expence  in  adorning  their  villas  with  every  thing  that 
might  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  their  retire- 
ment.  All  thefe  ftatues,  paintings,  books,  jewels,  plate, 
money,  Hfc.  went  down  at  once,  at  the  dreadful  earthquake 
by  which  Herculaneum  fell  \  and  are  fafely  lodged  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  till  time  and  labour  mall  extraCt  them,  to  adorn 
the  palaces  of  the  prefent,  or  fame  future,  king  of  Naples, 

But,  unhappily  for  the  ftate  of  letters ,  we  have  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  find,  as.  above,  that  the  manujeripts ,  the  report  of 
whofe  difeovery  had  led  us  to  hope  for  a  large  addition  to  the 
works  we  already  have  of  that  learned  people,  are  reduced  to 
a  condition,  of  which  we  can  make  little,  if  any,  advantage  : 

*  4  The  translator  fufpeChs  an  inaccuracy  here  in  (he  original,  and 
*  that  he  meant  excepting  fome  bits,  which  I  have  picked  out  en- 
**  tire,  where  there  are  feveral  words,  ^5V/, 
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May  fome  future  fearches  produce  others,  which  a  lucky  fitua- 
tion  may  have  more  happily  preferved  ! 

An  account  of  a  treatife  prefcntcd  to  the  royal  Jociety ,  entitled , 

Flora  Sibirica,  live  hiftoria  plantarum  Sibirice,  tomus  fecun- 

dus,  extracted  and  tr  an  fated  from  the  Latin  of  ProfeJJbr 

Gmelin,  by  W.  Watfon,  F.  R.  S. 

This  account  being  itfelf  an  extradt,  we  mud;  beg  leave  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  JVatfon  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  words,  in 
fuch  parts  of  it  as  we  fhall  produce  to  our  readers.  The 
whole,  indeed,  would  enrich  the  Review.,  but  it  is  too  long 
for  a  monthly  pamphlet  of  fuch  fize  as  ours.  We  lhall  begin 
at  that  part  of  the  account,  where  Mr.  Watfon  delivers  himlelf 
as  follows  : 

4  Read  April  12,  1753. 

4  The  great  end  of  our  knowledge  in  plants  (hould  be  the 
4  inveftigation  of  their  properties ;  and  to  this  we  are  fre- 
4  quently  obliged  to  be  led,  by  the  application  of  them  among 
*  the  people  where  they  are  produced.  In  pending  therefore 
4  the  Flora  Slbirlcay  I  have  ('elected  a  few  obfervations  of  this 
4  kind,  which  I  think  not  improper  to  lay  before  the  fociety. 

4  The  venereal  difeafe  has  made  no  inconfiderable  progrefs 
4  among  barbarous,  as  well  as  among  the  more  polite  and 
4  civilized  nations ;  and  our  author  has  given  us  two  methods 
4  of  treating  that  diftemper  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sibiriad 

As  the  firft  of  thefe  methods  neither  Mr.  JVatfon ,  or  his 
author,  has  any  opinion  of,  in  deference  to  their  judgment, 
we  omit  it. 

4  The  other  method  of  cure — is  a  more  reafonable  one, 
4  and  is  effedted  by  adminiftring  a  cup-full  or  two  of  the  de- 
4  codtion  of  a  fpecies  of  iris  *  every  morning,  detaining  the 
4  patient  in  bed.  Of  this  they  give  a  greater  or  lefs  dole,  in 
4  proportion  to  its  operation,  which  is  both  by  vomit  and 
4  lbool.  After  having  taken  it  a  wTeek,  it  ceafes  to  have  the 
4  effect  of  evacuating;  neverthelefs  they  continue  it  another 
4  v/eek;  during  which  time  the  patient  is  laid  upon  an  heap 
4  of  frefh  burdock-leaves,  and  his  body  is  alfo  covered  with 
4  thefe  leaves,  which  mull  be  renewed  every  day.  This  me- 
4  thod  is  faid  to  cure  the  difeafe  radically. 

*  ‘  Iris  folds  linearibuSy  corollis  imber bibus,  fruSlu  trigono ,  (aide  te  - 
‘  reti.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliffort,  p.  19.  Flor.  S)bir  Tom.  I.  p.  27. 

1  Iris  prat enfis  angvf  if alia y  nun  fact i da,  altior .  C.  B.  P.  p.  32. 
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*  Ruffians,  Tartars,  and  other  nations  in  thefe  parts,  eat 
4  as  food,  either  boiled  in  milk,  or  roafted  in  the  embers,  vari- 
4  ous  fpecies  of  the  roots  of  lillies.  The  Tartars  collet  and  dry 
4  the  roots  of  the  dens  cams  *  of  the  botanifts,  and  boil  them 
4  either  with  milk  or  broth,  and  confider  them  as  very  nutri- 
4  tious  food.  This  root  certainly  is  in  every  refpedi  nearly 
4  related  to  falep. 

4  The  Sibirlan  hunters,  wFo  kill  various  animals  for  their 
4  fur,  are  obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  them  into  the  moft  defart 
4  parts  of  the  country,  and  remain  there  during  their  dreadful 
4  winters.  It  happens  often,  that,  from  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
4  cold,  the  leaven  which  ferments  their  bread  is  fpoiled,  and 
4  ceafes  to  be  of  ufe.  In  this  cafe,  they  colledl  the  inner  bark 
4  of  the  larch-tree,  which  is  very  juicy  and  fweer,  and  cut  it 
4  into  fmall  pieces,  and  digeft  it  over  the  fire  in  warm  water. 

4  They  then  add  thereto,  fome  rye- flour,  bury  the  whole  in 
4  the  (now,  and  let  it  remain  there  twelve  hours  ;  in  which 
4  time  the  fermentation  begins,  and  the  faeces  which  fall  to 
4  the  bottom  make  excellent  leaven. 

4  Both  the  Ruffians  and  the  people  of  Kamtfchatka,  make 
4  great  ufe  of  the  f  fphojidyliu?n  vulgare  hirfutim  of  Cafpar 
4  ' Bauhin ,  and  Tourncfort ;  or,  what  we  ufually  call,  cow- 
4  parfnep.  According  to  our  author,  the  plant  in  queftion 
4  differs  in  nothing  from  that  fpecies  very  frequently  met  with 
4  in  the  meadows  and  paflures  both  of  Germany  and  England , 

4  but  in  its  being  much  larger.  This  difference  of  fize  the 
4  Ruffian  kind  conffantly  preferves,  when  planted  in  the 
4  botanic  garden.  What  we  generally  meet  with  here  in  Eng- 
4  land,  feldom  grows  higher  than  three  feet  $  whereas  the  Si - 
4  birian  plant  is  double  that  fize.’ — 

As  this  plant  will  appear,  from  what  follows  in  Mr.  Wat - 
Jon's  account,  too  material  for  us  to  remain  at  a  lofs  for  its 
p’-ecife  fpecies,  we  think  proper  to  infert  part  of  a  letter  to 
the  fociety  from  Mr.  Phillip  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  whofe  botanic 
knowledge  and  employ  make  him  known  to  every  body.  This 
letter  follows  immediately,  in  the  Tranfadlions,  Mr.  Watfons 
account.  Mr.  Miller  very  juftly  obferves,  that  a  plant  called 
common  in  one  country,  may'  not  be  the  fame  with  that  called 
common  in  another:  hence  the  difference  between  the 
jpkondylium  vularge  of  Sibiria ,  and  the  fphondylium  vulgare 

*  *  Erythtomum.  Linnrei  Hort  Cliff,  p.  119.  Flor.  Sibiric. 
*  Tom.  1.  p  39. 

Heracleum  foliolis  pirrnatifidis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff,  p.  103  Flor, 
Sibir,  Tom.  I.  p.  21 3.  Sphondylium .  Rivin.  Tab.  IV, 
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x>f  Germany  and  England.  Mr.  Miller  therefore  concludes, 

*  that  the  plant  mentioned  by  Profeffor  Gmeliny  is  that  fpecies 

*  which  Dr.  Breynius  mentions  in  his  fecond  Prodromus ,  un- 

5  der  the  title  of  Sphondylium  maximum  Tranfilvanicum  Ricini 
c  folio.3  He  fupports  his  opinion  by  the  following  fails.  He 
brought  the  feeds  of  the  latter  c  from  Dr.  Boerhaave3 s  garden 

*  in  the  year  1727,  where  it  was  growing  by  the  common 

*  fort  of  Cafper  Bauhin ,  and  in  the  fame  foil  and  ficuation  was 

*  more  than  twice  the  heighth  :  and  the  fame  has  continued 
£  in  the  growth  of  both  thefe  plants  fince,  in  the  Chelfea  gar- 
c  den  ;  where  the  large  fort  conftantly  rifes  to  a  Item,  at  leaft 

6  a  month  fooner  in  the  fpring  than  the  common  fort,  and 
c  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  lefs  divided,  and  not  fo  hairy; 

‘  fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftinil  fpecies.* 

He  proceeds  to  relate :  c  The  feeds  of  that  fpecies  of  Dr. 

*  Breynius  I  have  received  from  Siberia ,  by  the  title  of  fphon - 

*  dylium  vulgare,  and  Dr.  Boerhaave  told  me,  he  had  received 
6  the  feeds  from  Aujlria ,  Hungary ,  and  Peter/burgh ,  by  the 
<  fame  name  ;  fo  that  it  is  certainly  the  common  fort  in  thofe 
‘  countries.* 

The  fpecies  therefore  of  this  plant  being  adjufted,  that  it 
will  grow  with  us  determined,  and,  if  worth  cultivating,  the 
places  we  are  to  fetch  feed  from  fixed,  we  return  to  Mr.  Wat- 
Jin9 s  ufeful  extract. 

4  This  plant,  which  has  never  yet  been  applied  to  any 

*  ufeful  purpofe  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  is  of  very  great 
4  importance  to  the  Ruffians  and  people  of  Kamtfchatka.  They 
4  indeed  apply  it  to  very  different  ufes ;  the  former  diftil  their 
4  brandy  *  from  it ;  the  latter  dry  it  to  eat  in  winter. 

*  As  thefe  applications  of  this  plant  are,  I  believe,  wholly 

*  new  to  us,  and  unobferved  by  any  preceding  author,  I  (hall 
6  lay  before  you  a  fhort  hiftory  of  them. 

4  About  the  beginning  of  July  the  radical  leaves  are  .ar- 
c  rived  at  their  greatefi:  fize  and  perfection,  of  which  only  the 
c  footffalks  are  ufed  ;  tho*,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
6  fmell,  the  flem  of  that  plant  is  equally  valuable.  Thefe  are 

*  ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  fufpended  in  the  fun,  in  little 
c  bundles;  and  as  they  grow  dry,  many  of  thefe  bundles  are 
‘  tied  together,  and  expofed  again  to  the  fun,  until  they  have 
c  parted  with  all  their  humidity.  They  are  afterwards  put  up  in 
<  bags,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  are  covered  all  over  with  a  yel- 
1  lowifh,  mealy,  faccharine  exudation,  of  the  flavour  ofliquorice; 
c  which,  if  it  is  wanted,  is  fliaken  off,  and  ufed  as  fugar. 
4  The  people  of  Kamtfchatka  never  feparate  this  fubflance 

*  S.  iritum  ardent  err. , 
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*  from  the  (talks,  but  preferve  them  together,  and  eat  them 

*  themfelves,  and  regale  their  friends  with  them,  as  deli- 
4  cacies. 

4  The  RuJJians  dry  them  in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  for 
4  diftillation,  and  infufe  them  in  proper  proportions  with 
4  warm  water,  to  which  they  add  the  berries  of  the  *  mountain 
4  dwarf-cherry,  or  thofe  of  a  fpecies  of  vaccinium  f ,  to  pro- 
4  mote  fermentation.  When  this  is  over,  they  put  both 
4  the  (talks,  and  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  fermented, 
4  into  a  (till,  and  draw  off  the  fpirit  as  ufuaL  When  the 
4  diftillation  is  over,  they  do  not  throw  away  the  (talks,  un- 
4  til  they  have  preffed  out  their  juicy  liquor,  which  is  added  to 
4  frefh  (talks,  to  promote  their  fermentation. 

4  From  this  fpirit  firft  drawn,  they,  by  diftillation,  draw  off 
4  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  its  quantity,  which  is  very  like  to 
4  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  much  more  pleafant  than  corn- 
4  fpirit. 

4  It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that,  if  either  the  (talks  or 
4  leaves  of  this  valuable  plant  are  applied  to  the  (kin,  they 
4  heat  and  ulcerate  it.  The  people  of  Kamtfcbatka ,  however, 
4  eat  the  crude  (talks,  when  (tripped  of  their  bark,  in  which. 
4  their  acrimony  confifts :  but  if,  through  ignorance,  this  bark 
4  is  (tripped  off  with  their  teeth,  it  inflames  and  veficates  their 
4  lips  and  gums,  which  will  frequently  continue  a  week  be- 
4  fore  they  are  healed.  In  confequence  of  this,  fome  have 
4  made  the  experiment  of  extradting  a  fpirit  from  the  (talks 
4  without  (tripping  them  of  their  bark  ;  and  they  have  found, 
4  that  they  have  furni(hed  an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  with 
4  thofe  which  have  been  (tripped  :  but  it  has  been  obferved, 
4  that  thofe  who  have  drank  of  this  fpirit,  have  fcarce  efcaped 
4  with  life,  and  have  complained  violently  of  an  oppreflion 
4  about  the  pracordia  a  long  time  after. 

4  From  the  mealy  fubftance  which  exudes  from  the  (talks 
4  of  this  plant,  a  fpirit  may  be  prepared  j  provided  that  this 
4  fubftance  is  diluted  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  made 
4  to  ferment:  but  this  is  in  much  lefs  quantity  than  from  the 
4  (talks  themfelves.  The  fermented  liquor  likewife  they  ufe 
4  as  wine,  and  frequently  intoxicate  themfelves  therewith. 
4  By  what  accident  it  was  difcovered,  that  this  plant  would, 
4  by  diftillation,  furnifh  an  inflammable  fpirit,  I  muft  refer  you 
4  to  the  work  itfelf/ — 

*  Chnmactrafus  montana  fruftu  Jingulari  c&ruleo.  C.  B  P.  45I. 

■f  Vaccinia  mgr  a fruEiu  major  e.  Parkins'.  1 45  5.  Vitis  idea  tnagna 
cuibtij'darn .  I.  B.  I.  518. 
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Mr.  1  Vat  fan  knows,  much  better  than  we,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  vegetable  fubjedt,  but  what  will,  after  fermenta¬ 
tion,  yield  an  inflammable  fpirit.  He  can  alfo  inform  us, 
that  the  matter  from  which  an  ardent  fpirit  is  produced  from 
fermented  vegetables,  rifes  in  proportion,  both  as  to  ftrength, 
quality,  and  flavour,  as  the  plant  fermented  contains  a  rich, 
faccharine,  and  well-relifhed  juice.  We  arc  not  therefore  far 
to  feek,  from  what  accident  the  ufe  of  this  plant,  in  diftilla- 
tion,  came  ;  fince,  if  ever  the  principles  of  fermentation  and 
diftillation  came  among  them,  they  muff  have  known,  that  a 
plant,  which,  in  a  Jhort  time  after  drying,  was  4  covered  ail 
4  over  with  a  yellowifh  mealy  exudation  and  which  4  if 
4  fhaken  off,  is  ufed  as  fugar,’  muff  neceffarily  have  been  fit 
for  the  purpofe  above  mentioned. 

But  to  return : 

4  When  S teller,  whom  our  author  always  mentions  with 
4  great  efteem,  was  at  Tobolfki  in  the  year  1738,  he  was  in- 
4  formed,  that  two  years  before,  they  were  grievoufly  affiidted 
4  there  with  peftilential  carbuncles,  which  were  of  fo  conta- 
4  gious  a  nature,  as  to  feize  thofe  who  approached  the  perfon 
4  affected.  The  difeafe  firfl  began  in  horfes  and  oxen,  and 
4  afterwards  feized  the  human  lpecies.  A  red  fpot  firfl:  was 
4  perceptible  under  the  armpits,  or  in  the  thigh,  attended 
4  with  great  itching ;  and  in  a  few  hours  grew  to  a  very  large 
4  tumour,  joined  with  a  burning  heat  of  the  part  affedled : 
4  thefe  fymptoms  -were  attended  with  a  very  acute  fever,  en- 
4  tire  lcfs  of  ftrength,  violent  pains  in  the  head,  and  rednefs 
4  of  the  eyes.  An  old  country  pradfitioner,  famous  in  thofe 
4  parts  for  his  judgment,  cured  perfons  labouring  under  this 
4  fevere  difeafe  in  a  fhorttirne.  He  ufed  firfl:  to  the  carbuncle 
4  the  powder  of  an  herb  of  which  is  given  a  complete 
4  hiftory  and  figure  in  this  work,  made  into  a  thin  pultice 
4  with  dregs  f  of  beer  :  this  pultice,  gently  warmed,  was  ap- 
4  plied  to  the  part  afFedled,  and  the  patient  confined  to  his 
4  bed,  who  was  at  liberty  to  take  whatever  nourifhment  he 
4  liked,  except  milk,  brandy,  or  the  fiefh  of  pikes.  During 
4  this  time,  the  patient  drank  plentifully  of  a  deception  of  this 
4  herb,  collected  during  the  time  of  its  flowering;  the"  the 

*  Centaurea  f  uamis  o-vntis ,  foil  's  pinnatis,  fJiolis  decurrentibus  %  It- 
ncarlbus ,  ferrath  et  integris.  Flor.  Sibir,  Tom.  II.  p.  8g.  Fab.  XLX. 

Cyanus  fioridus  cdoratus  tur  cutis ,  Jen  orient  alls  major ,  flore  luteo. 
Hort  Lugd.  Eat.  p.  21  1. 

■f  F<?ce  csertnofia  ;  tho'  I  am  inclined  to  *hink  yeaft  is  intended, 
which  is  ufaally  written  flos  [fores  j  ccre-vifa,  0/  ferment  urn  [feldom] 
cere-vifee. 
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c  powder,  applied  as  above,  was  prepared  from  the  leaves, 
c  before  the  flower-ftalk  was  produced.  The  carbuncle,  from 
c  this  treatment,  did  generally  break  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 

‘  and  the  fy mptoms  greatly  abate.  The  wound  was  fprinlded 

*  with  fal  atnmoniac,  and  healed  in  a  fhort  time.  Thisdif- 
4  eafe  affedted  the  cattle  in  different  manners  ;  fome  fuddenly 
c  fet  a  running  with  all  their  fwiftnefs  pofiible,  and  continued 
c  fo  till  they  dropped  down  dead  :  in  others,  carbuncles  arofe, 
e  which  were  drefied  by  the  pradtitioner  before  mentioned , 

*  with  the  pultice  juft  now  prefcribed,  mixing  at  the  fame 
c  time  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  with  their  food ;  and  by 
c  this  method  great  numbers  were  cured.  A  plant  fo  well 
c  recommended,  and  which  will  grow  in  our  own  country, 
6  deferves  to  be  better  known  to  us.’ 

An  account  of  a  treatife  prej'ented  to  the  royal  fociety ,  entitled. 
Letters  concerning  eledlricity,  in  which  the  lateft  difcove- 
ries  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  the  confequences  which  may  be 
deduced  from  them,  are  examined  ;  by  the  Abbe  Nollet , 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  of  Parts,  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety  of  the  inftitute  of  Bologna ,  &c.  Ex¬ 
tracted  and  tranflated  from  the  French,  by  Mr.  William 
Watfon,  F.  R.  S. 

This  curious  extradt  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  was  made 
bv  a  gentleman  who  is  perfedtly  mafter  of  the  fubjedt  it  treats 
upon.  Mr.  TVatfon  began  his  eledtrical  experiments  fo  early, 
and  has  carried  them  on  with  fuch  diligence  and  accuracy,  as 
to  deferve  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  firft, 
in  time  as  well  as  merit,  who  introduced  and  carried  on  this 
aftonifhing  branch  of  fcidnce  to  the  perfedtion  it  is  now  ar¬ 
rived  at. 

We  could  wifh  our  plan  would  permit  us  to  introduce  the 
whole  of  this  ingenious  article  into  the  Review  ;  but  as  that 
cannot  be,  we  muft.  rely  upon  the  complacence  of  its  author 
for  leave  to  abridge  it,  and  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  ex-r 
preftions. 

• — ■«  The  difcoveries  made  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1752, 
4  will  make  it  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  eledlricity.  Thefe 
“  have  opened  a  new  field  to  philofophers,  and  have  given 
6  them  room  to  hope,  that  what  they  have  learned  before  in 
c  their  mufeums,  they  may  apply,  with  more  propriety  than 
6  they  hitherto  could  have  done,  in  illuftrating  the  nature  and 
effects  of  thunder ;  a  phenomenon  hitherto  almoft  inaccef- 
6  fible  to  their  enquiries, 

‘  But 
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f  But  to  make  the  moft  certain  advantage  of  thefe  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  we  fhould  confine  ourfelves  to  fa<fts ;  and  if  we  do 
draw  confequences  from  them,  they  fhould  bs  immediate 
and  neceflary  ones  ;  for,  whenever  our  difcoveries  feem  to 
promife  to  be  ufeful  and  important,  we  are  apt  to  hope  and 
expedt  great  fuccefs  from  them  :  we  muff  therefore  be  care¬ 
ful  to  reftrain  our  imagination,  or  we  fhall  fall  into  error. 

4  Thefe  confiderations  have  induced  our  author  to  exa¬ 
mine,  with  care,  what  may  truly  be  concluded  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  propofed  by  Mr.  Franklin  *  of  Philadelphia ,  and 
fince  carried  into  execution  in  France  and  elfewhere,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  eledlricity  of  the  clouds  during  a  {form ;  by 
weighing  every  circumftance,  and  comparing  the  greatnefs 
of  the  effedts,  which  have  been  had  in  view,  with  the  more 
than  apparent  infufliciency  of  the  means,  which  have  been 
employed  to  produce  them.  He  thinks  he  fees  clearly,  that 
the  conlidering  the  eJedlrifation  of  pointed  bodies  as  a  proof 
of  leflening  the  matter  of  thunder,  is  abufing  a  real  difco- 
very  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  a  vain  hope. — 

4  The  Abbe  Nolle! s  treatife  contains  nine  letters ;  fix  of 
which  are  addreffed  to  Mr.  Franklin ,  one  to  Mademoifelle 
Ardinghelli ,  who,  when  only  flxteen  years  old,  tranflated 
Dr.  Hale’s  treatife  of  hjsmaftatics  into  Italian ,  and  added 
thereto  fome  very  ingenious  remarks ;  one  to  Mr.  Jallabert 
of  Geneva ,  and  one  to  Mr.  Bofe  of  JVittemburgh. — 

4  In  the  firft  letter  our  author  gives  his  correfpondent  Made¬ 
moifelle  Ardinghelli  an  account  of  the  difcoveries  in  eledfri- 
city  in  the  year  1752  j  among  which  he  takes  particular 
notice  of  the  experiment  made  on  May  10.  at  Marly-la- 
Ville ,  in confequence  of  Mr.  Franklins  hypothefis  ;  wherein 
pointed  non-eledfrics,  fupported  by  eiedtrics  per fe,  gave  ma- 
nifeft  figns  of  eledlricity  during  a  thunder -ftorm. — The  ex¬ 
periment  of  Marly -la-Ville  was  foon  after  verified  by  Dr. 
Le  Monnier ,  at  St.  Germain-en-laye,  who  found  further,  fir  ft, 
that  the  like  effects  were  produced,  whether  the  iron  rods 
were  pointed  or  not ;  and  that  it  was  indifferent  whether 
their  pofition  was  horizontal  or  not.  Secondly,  that  thunder 
eledfrifed  not  only  iron,  but  alfo  wood,  living  bodies,  or  ether 
eledfrifable  fubftances.  Thirdly,  that  it  was  not  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  place  thefe  bodies  at  the  tops  of  buildings  ;  and 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  them  to  be  placed  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  an  open  fituation,  and  at  fome  diftance 
from  large  buildings.  Fourthly,  that  bodies  eledtrifed  in  this 
manner,  produced  the  like  phanomena  with  thole  eledtrifed 
*  Sec  Review,  vol.  IX.  p.  103. 

4  by 
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c  by  glafs  after  the  ufual  manner.  It  was  afterwards  difcover- 

*  eel,  that  eledlrifable  bodies,  thus  difpofed  in  open  air,  were 
c  fometimes  eledhifed  under  thick,  clouds,  but  without  tliun- 
4  der,  lightning,  or  even  without  rain  or  hail. — 

4  Our  author’s  fir  ft  letter  to  Mr.  Franklin  is  an  introduce 
4  tion  to  the  five  fubfequent  ones. 

4  The  fecond  letter  treats  of  the  nature  of  eledlric  matter* 
4  In  this  its  analogy  with  fire  is  confidered  and  proved. — 

4  The  third  letter  to  Mr.  Franklin  contains  feveral  proofs, 

4  that  glafs  is  not  impermeable  to  the  eledfric  matter. — 

4  The  fourth  letter  to  Mr.  Franklin  relates  to  feveral  pha* 
4  nomena  of  the  experiment  of  Leyden.  In  this  letter  it  is 
4  examined,  whether  the  effedls  of  this  experiment  proceed 
4  from  the  glafs  phial,  or  from  the  noiveledtrics  contained 
4  therein  ;  and  experiments  are  produced  to  prove,  that  the 
4  power  of  giving  a  fnock  in  an  eledtrifed  phial  of  water,  pro- 
4  ceeds  from  the  water  in  the  phial,  and  not  from  the  phial 
4  itfelf,  as  Mr.  Franklin  imagines. — 

4  The  fifth  letter  to  Mr.  Franklin  is  in  relation  to  the  power 
4  of  pointed  non-elecdric  bodies  drawing  off  and  throwing  off 
4  eledtrical  fire,  at  a  much  greater  difiance  than  obtufe  bodies 
6  do  of  the  fame  kind.  Our  author  thinks,  that  Mr.  Franklin 
4  has  attributed  more  power  to  pointed  bodies,  than,  upon 
4  experiment,  he  finds  to  be  true. 

4  The  fixth  letter  to  Mr.  Franklin  is  upon  the  analogy  of 
4  thunder  with  eledtricity.  This  is  a  facl  at  prefent  fo  well 
4  eftablifhed,  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  But  our  author  can- 
4  not  agree  with  Mr.  Franklin  in  his  opinion,  44  That  thun- 
44  der  is  at  prefent  in  the  power  of  men,  and  that  we  are  able 
44  to  diflipate  it  at  our  pleafure  :  that  an  iron  rod  (fuch  a  one 
44  as  Mr.  Franklin  has  diredted,  and  fuch  a  one  as  has  been. 
44  made  ufe  of )  is  fufHcient  to  difeharge  of  all  its  fire  a  ftormy 
44  cloud  againft  which  it  is  diredted.”  For  his  part,  he  con- 
4  felfes  that  he  cannot  believe  it  j  firft,  hecaufe  he  fees  too 
4  great  a  difproportion  between  the  effiedt  and  the  caufe  :  fe- 
4  condly,  becaufe  the  principle  which  is  given  us  to  fupport 
4  this  opinion,  is  not  fufficiently  eflablifhed.  He  can  hardly 
4  think,  that  the  fulminating  maUer  contained  in  a  cloud 

*  capable  of  covering  a  great  city,  can  be  drawn  off  in  a  few 
4  minutes  by  a  pointed  bar,  as  thick  as  your  finger.  If  even 
4  a  number  of  thefe,  placed  upon  the  tops  of  eminences,  were 
4  only  neceffary  to  prevent  the  effedts  of  thunder,  would  not 
4  the  vanes  and  erodes  at  the  tops  of  our  ffeeples  have  been 
4  fufficient  to  procure  us  this  advantage  ?  Thefe  buildings, 

4  how- 
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4  however,  in  all  times,  have  not  been  exempted  from  the 
4  mifchiefs  of  thunder. — 

6  The  eighth  letter  is  addrefled’tp  Profeffor  fallabert ,  of 
4  Geneva ;  and  inferts  a  letter  from  Mr.  fallabert ,  giving  an 
4  account  of  an  experiment,  which  Mr.  yallabert  had  fome 
4  time  fince  made  at  the  water- works  at  Geneva. — It  has  near 
4  relation  to  the  experiment  which  we  made  here,  in  eledtrifing 
4  the  river  'Thames  fix  years  ago. 

4  The  ninth  letter  is  addreffed  to  Mr.  Bofe ,  profelfor  of 
4  mathematics  and  philofophy  at  Wittemburgb ;  and  is  in  an- 
4  fwer  to  one  of  Mr.  Bofe ,  in  which  this  gentleman  exprefles 
4  himfelf  furprized,  that  fo  many  ages  have  pafled,  without 
4  it  having  been  difcovered  that  thunder  eledlrifes  bodies ; 

4  fince  it  depends  upon  an  experiment  fo  Ample,  and  which  it ' 
4  is  hardly  poflible  to  fail  in,  when  you  defire  to  repeat  it  un- 
4  der  proper  circumftances. 

4  Upon  this  our  author  obferves,  that — to  this  experiment  a 
4  previous  knowledge  is  required  of  infulating  bodies  to  be 
4  eledlrifed ;  but  where  is  the  man  who  was  acquainted  with 
4  this  fadf  thirty  years  ago  ?  Before  that  period,  it  was  not 
4  even  gueflfed  at  by  any  one. 

4  Since  Mr.  Gray  difcovered,  that  bodies  muft  be  infulated 
4  to  communicate  to  them  a  perceptible  eledlric  virtue,  to  what 
4  purpofe  could  we  fet  up  iron  bars  under  a  ftormy  cloud  ? 

4  This  thought  could  not  have  happened,  but  to  thofe  who 
4  had  taken  notice  of  the  analogy  between  lightning  and  elec- 
4  tricity,  and  upon  whom  this  idea  had  made  a  ftrong  impreflion. 

4  And  no  one  could  think  ferioufly  upon  this  analogy,  but 
4  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  experiment  at  Leyclen ,  that  is,  fince 
4  the  year  1746. — 

4  Neverthelefs  it  may  be  urged,  that  bodies,  being  really 
4  eledlrifed,  have  (hewn  themfelves  in  all  ages  *,  as  hifto™ 

*  Quotations  to  the  purpofe  are  here  produced  from  Pliny.,  Se¬ 
neca ,  C&fiar,  and  Livy.  To  which  is  added,  4  Thefe  appearances 

*  are  called  by  both  French  and  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  coalt  of  the 
4  Mediterranean,  St.  Helme ,  or  St.  cleime'‘s  fires',  by  the  Italians,  the 
4  fires  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas ,  and  are  frequently  taken  notice 
4  of  by  the  writers  of  voyages. 

4  If  fome  late  accounts  from  France  are  to  be  depended  upon,  we 
4  are  informed,  that  at  Planzet  it  has  been  obferved  for  time  imme- 
‘  morial ;  and  M.  Binon ,  the  cure  of  the  place,  bears  his  teftimony 

*  of  the  truth,  that  for  twenty-feven  years,  which  he  has  refided  there 
<  in  that  capacity,  in  great  ftorms,  accompanied  with  black  clouds, 
4  and  frequent  lightnings,  the  three  pointed  extremities  of  the  crofs 
4  of  the  fteeple  of  that  place  appear  furrounded  with  a  body  of  flame  ; 
4  and  that,  when  this  phamomenon  has  been  feen,  the  florin  was  no 
4  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  calm  weather  returned  foon  after.’ 

c  rlans. 
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‘  rians,  both  antient  and  modern,  have  made  formal  mention 
4  thereof.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  was  not  enough 
4  to  know  the  fa<ft,  unlefs  people  were  enough  acquainted  with 
4  it  to  take  it  for  what  it  really  was;  that  is,  the  electric  vir- 
4  tue :  for  without  that,  obfervations  of  this  kind  could  have 
4  very  little  weight  with  any  perfon  engaged  in  the  enquiry. — 

4  We  have  heard  all  our  lives  of  St.  Helmd s  fire,  of  thofe 
4  which  the  antients  call  Cafior  and  Pollux ,  and  of  the  coma- 
4  zants  of  our  mariners.  But  from  what  we  have  had  related 
4  to  us,  and  from  wThat  we  have  read,  who  could  have  beert 
4  prevailed  upon  to  range  them  with  eledfrical  phenomena  ? 
4  We  have  heard  them  rcprefented  as  thin,  lambent,  fhining 
4  lights,  a  kind  of  phofphoreal  vapour:  but  there  is  a  paflage 
4  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Count  de  For  bin,  quoted  by  our  au- 
4  thor,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  St.  Helmo's  fire,  which 
4  if  any  one,  well  verfed  in  the  phenomena  of  ele&ricity,  had 
4  carefully  attended  to,  and  confidered  a  few  years  ago,  he 
4  might  have  prognofticated  fuccefs  to  Mr.  Franklin ,  when 
4  he  propofed  his  experiment  upon  thunder.  44  In  the  night 
44  (fays  the  author  of  thofe  memoirs)  on  a  fudden  it  became 
44  exceedingly  dark,  and  thundered  and  lightned  moft  dread- 
<c  fully.  As  we  were  threatened  with  the  (hip’s  being  tom 
44  to  pieces,  I  ordered  the  fails  to  be  taken  in  :  we  faw  upon 
44  different  parts  of  the  fhip,  above  thirty  St.  Helmo's  fires : 
44  among  the  reft,  there  was  one  upon  the  top  of  the  vane  of 
44  the  main-maft,  which  was  more  than  a  foot  and  half  in 
44  heighth.  I  ordered  one  of  the  failors  to  take  it  down:  when 
44  this  man  was  on  the  top,  he  heard  this  fire ;  its  noife  re- 
44  fembled  that  of  fired  wet  gunpowder :  I  ordered  him  to 
44  lower  the  vane,  and  come  down;  but  fcarce  had  he  taken 
44  it  from  its  place,  but  the  fire  left  it,  and  fixed  itfelf  upon  the 
44  top  of  the  main-maft,  from  which  it  was  impoflible  to  re- 
44  move  it ;  and  continued  there  a  confiderable  time,  until  it 
44  went  out  by  little  and  little,”  &c. 

4  If  all  the  authors  who  have  taken  notice  of  St.  Helmo's 
4  fire,  had  fpoken  of  it  as  this  juft  quoted,  philofophers  might 
4  have  reproached  themfelves  for  its  having  been  fo  long  be- 
4  fore  they  had  a  juft  idea  thereof,  and  for  their  not  having 
4  (hewn  the  principle  upon  which  it  depended.  But  how  few 
4  hiftorians  are  there,  who  could  have  related  this  fadi  with 
4  circumffances  fo  proper  to  put  us  in  a  right  train,  as  thofe 
4  juft  mentioned  ?  44  And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  as  I  am 

44  convinced  that  the  matter  of  thunder  and  that  of  electricity 
44  are  one  and  the  fame,  how  vaft  an  idea  muft  the  attending 
44  to  the  before-mentioned  paflage  excite  in  the  mind  of  per- 

44  fons 
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*c  Tons  accuftomed  to  the  phenomena  of  ele&ricity  ?  How  im- 
Ci~  menfe  a  quantity  of  it  muff  they  conceive  to  have  been  at 
44  that  time  in  the  atrnofphere  furrounding  the  {hip,  and  witH- 
44  in  the  verge  of  its  action,  to  furniih  more  than  thirty  St. 
44  Helmo’s  fires  ;  the  fame,  in  faCt,  which  we  fee  at  the  end  <jf 
44  our  conductors  iileleClriftng,  one  of  which  was  more  than  a 
44  foot  and  half  in  height  ?  At  this  time,  and  under  thefe 
44  circumftances,  the  mails,  yards,  and  every  part  of  the  {hip, 
44  I  confider  as  conductors  of  electricity,  between  the,  at  this 
44  time,  eleCtrifed  atrnofphere,  and  the  fea :  and  tho’  being 
44  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and,  if  dry,  even  of  the  worft  kind 
44  for-  this  purpofe,  they  conduced  eleCtricity  much  lefs  per- 
.. 44  feCtly  than  metal  under  the  like  circumftances  would  have 
44  done,  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  were  greatly  inftrumental 
. 44  in  averting  the  danger  with  which  the  {hip  was  threatened. 

44  Upon  thefe  conliderations,  I  do  not  fcruple  to  recom- 
44  mend,  as  Mr.  Franklin  has  done,  communications  of  me- 
44  tal  between  the  fpindles  and  iron  work  at  the  tops  of  the 
44  mails  of  fhips,  and  the  fea;  or,  which  will  anfwer  the  fame 
44  purpofe,  the  bilge- water  in  the  well.  This  can  be  liable 
44  to  little  objeCtion,  as  the  doing  it  is  neither  difficult  nor 
44  expenfive ;  an  iron  wire,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill, 
44  conducting  eleCtricity  more  readily  than  any  piece  of  tim- 
?4  ber,  however  large  ;  and  thefe  malts  do  it  fo  much  the 
44  worfe,  as  they  are  of  a  refinous  nature. 

44  From  attending  to  thefe  phenomena ,  we  every  day  fee 
44  more  and  more  the  perfect  analogy  (to  compare  great  things 
44  with  fmall)  between  the  highly  deCtrifed  glafs  jar  in  the  ex- 
44  periment  at  Leyden ,  and  a  cloud  replete  with  the  matter  of 
44  thunder. — 

44  Tho’  the  number  and  continuance  of  the  Sr.  Helmo9  s  fires, 
44  in  the^paftage  before-mentioned,  probably  tqnded  greatly  to 
44  preferve  thefhip  from  the  deftru&ion  with  which  it  was  then 
44  threatned,  yet  the  caufe  may  be  too  great,  and  come  on  too 
44  faft,  to  be  leftened  enough  by  thefe  means  to  avert  the  mif- 
44  chief.  Thus  in  the  account  publifhed  in  the  Philofophicat 
44  Tranfadiions  *,  from  Capt.  John  IVaddel ,  his  fhip  was  al- 
44  mod  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  :  altho* 
44  as  he  expreiles  himfelf,  there  were  fun  dry  large  comazants 
44  over  head,  fome  of  which  fetded  on  the  fpindles  on  the 
44  top-mail  heads,  and  burnt  like  very  large  torches.  When 
44  this  account  was  written,  thefe  phesnojnena  were  only  con- 
44  ftdered  as  the  prefages  or  attendants  of  a  ftorm,  and  no  fort 
44  of  inference  propoied  from  them.” 

*  Vol.  XL VI.  p.  ut. 

Vol.  XL  Q. 
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<  But  to  return  to  our  author :  his  work  clofes  with  a  feries 
c  of  experiments,  intended  to  demonftrate  the  validity  of  the 
‘  conclufions  exhibited  therein/ 

It  appears  then,  from  the  above,  that  ele&ricity  is  already 
carried  to  a  great  length,  and  promifes  to  give  us  great  lights 
into  meteorology  and  the  feveral  affe&ions  of  our  atmofphere  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  queftioned,  but  that,  as  its  principles  are  now 
fo  well  underftood,  and  men  of  learning  (among  which  we 
hope  Mr.  iVatfon  will  continue  to  bear  his  part)  are  carrying 
on  their  enquiries,  it  may  open  to  our  eyes  feveral  other  im¬ 
portant  fecrets  of  nature. 

A  letter  from  Father  d’Incarville,  of  the,  fociety  of  Jefus9  at  Pe¬ 
king,  in  China,  to  the  late  Cromwell  Mortimer,  M.  D» 
R.  S.  Seer. 

The  Chinefe  are  a  people  fo  lingular  and  curious,  and  have 
carried  many  arts  and  manufactures  to  fuch  a  heighth  of  neat- 
nefs  and  beauty,  as  to  make  us  very  attentive  to  any  kind  of 
intelligence  we  can  receive  about  them.  Our  pallifadoes  and 
alcoves  are  conftruCted  by  their  models,  as  are  alfo  many  of 
the  fmall  bridges  in  the  gardens  of  the  great.  Our  pleafure- 
barges  are  beginning  to  take  the  Chinefe  form,  and  the  walls 
of  our  palaces  will  foon  be  covered  by  the  paper-hangings  of 
that  country.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  it  is  fomething  more 
than  whim  and  novelty  that  leads  us,  in  thefe  articles,  into 
the  manner  of  that  people  ;  there  is  a  lightnefs  that  fets  them 
off,  and  renders  their  architecture  the  moft  pleafmg  to  the  eye 
of  any  yet  introduced  into  our  gardens. 

But  thefe  ingenious  and  elegant  people  deferve  our  attention 
in  manv  other  points,  and  thofe  fuch  as  may  turn  out  to  a 
nationaiadvantage.  The  manufacture  of  white  paper  is  a  very 
confiderable  article  among  us,  for  which  we  know  but  of  one 
material  to  make  ufe  of  ;  -which  muft  neceffarily  keep  up  the 
price  of  that  commodity.  The  Chinefe  are  acquainted  with 
feveral,  and  yet  produce  a  paper  ftrong,  light,  and  every  way 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  writing  and  printing.  It  is  equally 
evident,  that  it  were  folly  to  compare  our  printed  linens  with 
theirs.  Whatfuperior  richnefs  ol  colour  and  lharpnefs  in  the 
printing  do  we  obferve  in  theirs  !  The  latter  of  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  materials  their  colours  are  made  of,  which 
render  them  left  liable  to  run  into  each  other,  and  confequently 
make  them  come  off  from  the  ftamp  with  that  neatnefs  which 
we  obferve  in  the  outlines  of  every  figure.  Thefe  colours  are, 
chiefly,  prepared  from  vegetable  fubjecls  unknown  to  us  ;  but 
fuch  as  would  certainly  grow  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  wherein 
-  ,  ;  .  -  the 
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the  {late  of  the  atmofphere  differs  very  little  from  that  of  many 
parts  of  China. 

It  is  our  misfortune,  indeed,  that  the  Chinefe  are  as  uncom¬ 
municative  as  they  are  elegant.  They  fet  an  high  value  upon 
their  ingenuity,  and  are  diligent  to  excels,  to  prevent  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  from  obtaining  the  leaf!  degree  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  manufactures,  or  the  materials  they  make  ufe 
of  in  conducing  them.  The  jefuits  are  the  only  Europeans 
permitted  to  travel  up  their  country ;  thefe,  by  their  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge  (for  none  are  fent  upon  that  million  who  are 
not  well  verfed  in  this  and  other  branches  of  philofophy)  have 
found  accefs  even  to  the  court,  are  careffed  by  the  emperor, 
and  allowed  to  refide  in  the  capital  of  his  empire.  From  thefe 
then  muft  come  our  intelligence ;  and  from  them  muft  we  re¬ 
ceive  as  well  the  feeds,  as  the  knowledge,  of  thofe  vegetables, 
which  render  the  two  above-mentioned  manufactures  of  China 
fo  much  fuperior  to  ours :  poffelfed  of  thefe  we  may  one  day, 
poflibly,  become  their  equals. 

The  letter  before  us  affords  fome  frefh  intelligence  of  thi$ 
kind,  and  is  curious  enough  to  be  laid  in  the  whole  before  our 
readers. 

*  Read  June  7,  1753. 

*  S  I  R,  Pekin ,  Nov.  15,  1751.  ' 

‘  I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  more  fof 
‘  your  illuftrious  fociety,  both  as  to  my  Situation  and  condition. 
‘We  are  very  much  confined  at  Peking ;  we  have  not  even 
‘  the  liberty  of  going  where  we  pleafe  by  ourfelves  to  fee 
‘  things;  nor  can  we,  with  prudence,  believe  the  reports  of 
‘  the  Chinefe ,  who  make  nothing  of  deceiving  us,  if  they  can 
‘  defraud  us  of  our  money.  When  we  can  do  no  otherwife, 
‘  we  endeavour  to  prevent  our  becoming  their  dupes,  as  well 
‘  as  we  can  :  and  yet,  notwithftanding  all  our  precautions* 

*  we  cannot  anfwer  for  what  intelligence  we  have  this  way, 
‘  fo  well  as  for  what  we  affirm  to  have  feen  ourfelves.  Every 

*  year  I  fend  to  our  gentlemen  of  the  academy  at  Paris ,  what 
‘  I  can  difcover  upon  fuch  matters  as  I  know  concern  them  *, 
‘  which  has  given  me  the  opportunities  of  fending  you  feveral 
4  curious  things  in  natural  hiftory. 

‘You  ought  to  have  received  laft  year  fome  leaves  and 
‘  flowers  of  different  trees,  befides  a  good  number  of  feeds* 
‘  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  varnifh-tree,  which  I  fenr, 
‘  come  from  the  province  of  Nanking .  This  tree  is  different 
‘  from  that  I  faw  in  the  king’s  garden  at  Paris.  The  latter 
‘  is  the  fame  with  what  I  faw  at  Adacao,  which  was  brought 
4  from  Mijfjfppi  into  France. 
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c  We  have  not  in  Europe  the  tree  from  whofe  fruit  the  toeng 
c  yeou  is  drawn.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  they  could  raife  it 
‘  there.  The  toeng  yeou  is  an  oil,  or  natural  varnifh,  drawn 
4  by  expreffion  from  the  fruit  which  I  have  fent  you,  of  which 
4  they  make  a  very  great  trade  in  China.  It  cods  but  very  little; 
4  the  pound  weight  being  worth  about  feven  or  eight  fols  of 
4  our  money.  1  heard  fay,  that  they  fell  it  at  Paris  under  the 
4  name  of  China  varnijh.  It  is  excellent  for  preferving  furni- 
4  ture,  giving  them  a  polifh  not  inferior  to  our  varnilhes  of 
c  Europe ,  which  coil  fo  much  money.  Perhaps  they  may 
4  make  fonie  attempts  to  ufe  it  in  Europe ;  but  they  will 
4  not  fucceed,  becaufe  they  know  not  how  to,prepare  it.  This 
4  oil  is  fo  common  in  China ,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
4  people,  in  tolerable  circumftances,  rub  over  their  timber  with 
4  it,  giving  it  what  colour  they  pleafe.  It  not  only  adorns 
4  their  houfes,  but  alfo  preferves  the  wood.  The  columns 
c  that  fupport  their  houfes,  and  thofe  of  the  great  room  where 
4  the  emperor’s  throne  is,  are  varnifhed  with  no  other  than 
4  this  oil. 

6  The  kou  chou  is  a  tree,  of  the  bark  of  which  they  make 
4  the  beft  paper  in  China.  The  common  paper  of  their  books 
4  which  looks  yellowifh,  is  made  of  a  particular  fpecies  of 
4  bambou ,  of  which  they  prepare  the  young  Ihoots,  as  we  pre* 
4  pare  hemp.  Thev  whiten  it  by  boiling  it  in  lime-water. 
4  In  this  manner  they  prepare  the  kou  chou.  There  is  no  filken 
4  paper  in  China ;  all  the  different  kinds  of  paper  here  are 
4  made  either  of  bark,  hemp,  or  the  ftraw  of  corn  or  rice : 
4  foinetimes  they  blend  with  this  laft  the  ffalks  of  the  typha  *. 
4  The  paper  made  of  hemp  or  ftraw  ferves  only  for  wrapping 
4  up  goods,  or  to  make  pafteboard;  and  that  made  of  the  bark 
4  of  the  cotton-plant  ferves  for  fans,  being  lefs  apt  to  crack 
4  than  any  other  white  paper. 

4  The  white  wax,  produced  by  certain  infedls,  is  a  very 
4  curious  and  profitable  thing.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
4  fee  any  of  them.  What  has  been  told  me  by  one  of  our 
4  miftionaries,  who  has  bred  them  himfelf,  is  not  fufficient  to 
6  give  a  proper  idea  of  them.  As  to  the  manner  of  their  de- 
c  pofiting  this  wax,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  fome  ana- 
(  logy  between  it,  and  the  manner  of  the  gum  lacs  being  depo- 
4  fited  by  certain  ants  f . 

4  In 

*  Typha  palujlris  major  of  Coj'pc r  BauhJn.  Cat’s-tail. 

‘  In  order  to  explain  this  paffage,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making 
‘  the  following  remark.  The  lacca-trce  is  the  jijuba-indica  of  the 
*  great  Mr.  Ray,  which  produces  this  gum.  The  letter-writer  is 

‘  milled 
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c  In  the  emperor’s  palace  they  very  rarely  life  any  other 
candles  than  fuch  as  are  made  of  this  wax,  becaufe  it  never 
emits  any  fmoke.  The  learned  therefore  ufe  them  only  when 
they  compofe  an  exercife  upon  their  examination  for  degrees: 
for  then  they  are  confined  in  very  fmall  rooms,  where  the 
fmoke  of  tallow-candles  would  incommode  them  greatly. 
I  believe  the  chief  confumption  of  this  wax  is  owing  to  their 
coating  tallow-candles  with  it,  which  I  (hall  mention  by- 
and-by.  This  wax  is  procured  by  boiling  the  matter  rafped 
off  the  branches  of  the  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  the 
proper  nourifhment  of  thefe  infefils,  in  a  large  veiTel  of  wa¬ 
ter;  the  wax  fwims  at  the  top,  and,  when  cold,  it  is  taken 
off  in  a  cake. 

c  The  berries  of  the  tallow-tree  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  fou- 
thern  provinces,  where  there  are  very  few  fheep.  Almoft  all 
the  candles  fold  there,  are  made  of  the  oil  drawn  from  thefe 
berries.  They  procure  this  oil  in  the  fame  manner  that  I 
have  mentioned  concerning  the  wax  ;  and  as  this  oil  is  not 
of  fo  good  a  confidence  as  tallow,  for  its  cohefion,  when 
candles  are  made  of  it,  they  dip  them  in  the  white  wax 
mentioned :  the  external  coat  thus  made,  prevents  them 
from  guttering  *.  At  Peking  the  fame  is  done  with  tallow- 
candles  ;  nor  do  I  ever  remember  to  have  feen  them  run 
down.  I  imagine,  that  our  bees-wax  would  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofes  with  this  white  wax  of  China . 

*  The  feeds  of  yen  tchi  come  from  a  plant,  which  I  think 
very  particular  ;  at  lead  I  cannot  recollect  any  thing  like  it. 
From  thefe  feeds  or  berries,  when  very  ripe,  a  tindture  of  a 
fine  red  is  drawn,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  flakes  of  cotton 
charged  with  this  colour,  fold  here.  They  moiften  them 
with  a  little  warm  water,  and  then  exprefs  the  colour,  which 
is  afterwards  evaporated  to  a  drinefs,  and  ferves  for  water¬ 
colours. 

c  The  perfjcaria ,  of  which  they  make  indigo  in  and  about 
Pekin ,  merits  attention.  Indigo  is  alfo  made  cf  th t  perfi- 
caria  maculata ,  with  which  the  banks  of  rivers  and  dreams 
often  abound ;  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  made 

milled  by  what  Garcias  ah  Hcrto  fays  about  it,  that  certain  large 
winged  ants  make  this  gum  out  of  the  juice  fucked  from  this  tree, 
and  depofit  it  upon  the  furculi ,  &c.  of  the  fame:  but  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ray  and  J.  Bauhin  fay,  it  is  exudated,  and  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  concreted  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  upon  the  parts 
of  this  tree.  There  are  other  trees  which  produce  this  gum,  as 
well  as  this,  mentioned  by  Her?na?wus . 

*  This  is  applicable  to  the  green  wax  of  Mijjijppfi. 

'  0.3 
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6  with  the  other  perftcaria,  the  feeds  of  which  I  fent  you ;  and 
4  this  even  is  not  of  equal  value  with  that  made  of  the  anil, 

4  fuch  as  is  made  in  the  fouthern  provinces  here,  and  in  thofe 
4  of  America. 

6  The  Hones  of  apricots  come  from  a  fpecies  of  tree,  whofe 
«  fruit  is  not  eatable.  Thefe  trees  are  only  cultivated  for 
4  thefe  Hones,  from  which  an  excellent  oil  is  produced  for 

*  burning ;  and  which,  inHead  of  olive-oil,  we  ufe  for  our  fallads. 

4  The  hoai  tze  are  the  cluHers  of  the  flower  of  a  baflard 

*  acacia ,  from  whence  a  moH  beautiful  yellow  tin&ure  is 
4  drawn,  by  boiling  them  with  a  little  alum.  The  hoang  tchi 
4  tze  produces  yet  a  finer  tin&ure  :  but  the  finefi  yellow  co- 

*  lour  of  China  comes  from  the  hoang  pe  pi  ;  and  thefe  three 
4  are  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

4  A  kind  of  Huff  is  made  from  the  cods  of  the  wild  filk- 
4  worm,  called  kien  tcheou ,  excellent  for  wear,  when  made 
4  for  gain,  but  chiefly  that  which  is  made  from  fuch  cods,  as 
4  I  fent  you  in  1749.  It  is  fcarce  and  dear.  There  is  ano- 
4  ther  kind  of  kien  tcheou ,  of  which  they  fell  a  large  quantity 
4  at  Canton :  it  is  made  of  the  filk  drawn  from  other  cods, 
4  fome  of  which  I  fend  you  this  year.  Thefe  cods  are  capable 
4  of  being  wound  on  wheels  or  fpindles.  The  firfl  I  fent  are 
4  onlv  wound  pn  fpindles;  but  firfi  they  muH  be  boiled  in  a 
4  Hrong  lye,  made  of  the  afhes  of  the  Halks  of  the  Sarazin  corn, 
4  till  they  are  capable  of  being  pulled  afunder  with  one’s  fin- 
4  gers,  in  order  to  turn  them  infide  out,  and  take  out  the 
4  fragments  of  the  chryfalis ;  and  as  this  kind  of  Huff  is 
4  worked  like  other  cloth,  the  weavers  do  the  reH. 

4  The  fruits  of  the  tong  yeou ,  and  of  the  tallow-tree,  which 

*  you  fhould  have  received  lafl  year,  were  frefher  than  thofe 
4  I  fent  before. 

4  This  year  you  will  receive  the  cods  of  filk,  which  makes 
4  the  filk  called  kien  tcheou ,  with  the  butterflies  which  come 
4  from  them.  The  other  things  which  I  fent,  want  no  ex- 
4  planation. 

4  An  anfwer  to  the  queflions  upon  the  natural  hiflory  of  FoJJih. 

4  The  empire  of  China  abounds  in  mines  of  all  forts,  as 

A  _  ' 

4  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  &c.  The  provinces 
4  which  produce  the  greatefl  quantity,  are  Tun  nan ,  and  See 
4  tchouen.  The  two  greatefl  rivers  of  China ,  Kiang  and  Hoang 
4  ho ,  fend  down  quantities  of  gold  fand.  The  former  takes 
4  its  fource  in  the  province  of  See  tchouen ,  and  the  latter  from 
4  Co conor :  but  they  find  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  the  pro- 
4  vinces  of  Tun  nan ,  See  tchouen ,  Chen  fi,  Chan  tong ,  Hou  kouang , 
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*  Foukien ,  Kouei  tcheou ,  tche  ft  \  but,  for  political  reafon$ 

*  they  work  but  few  of  them.  I  believe  the  principal  is,  left 

*  the  greedinefs  of  gain  fhould  excite  popular  infurretftions. 

*  They  open  them  fometimes  in  one  place,  fometimes  in  ano- 

*  ther }  but  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  rifing,  they  imme- 

*  diately  fhut  them  up  again.  We  cannot  give  any  account 

*  of  what  is  defired,  concerning  the  manner  of  working  the 
4  feveral  mines.  We  are  not  in  a  way  of  informing  ourfelves. 
4  I  have  endeavoured  for  feveral  years  to  procure  fpecimens  of 

*  the  different  mines,  but  could  not  yet  obtain  them.  If,  here- 
4  after,  I  can  difcover  any  thing  worth  while  in  this  matter,  I 

*  fhal!  not  fail  to  communicate  it.  As  to  what  regards  petri- 

*  factions,  I  have  only  feen  a  few  crabs,  pieces  of  wood,  and 
4  fome  bones,  which  I  take  to  be  fchofe  of  buffaloes.  I  have 
4  fent  into  France  fpecimens  of  all  the  fimple  drugs  fold  by  the 
4  druggifts  at  Peking ;  among  which  are  fome  bits  of  minerals, 

*  petrified  bones,  &c.  to  which  I  expedf  an  anfwer  next  year, 
4  and  fhall  be  better  able  to  chufe  what  to  fend  of  fuch  things, 
4  as  fhall  be  defired.  This  colle&ion  is  one  of  the  affairs  that 
4  coft  me  moft  trouble. 

4  The  article  that  regards  the  deluge,  makes  me  imagine, 
4  that  the  lift  of  thefe  things  comes  from  the  celebrated  Sir 

*  Hans  Sloane,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
4  doing  him  pleafure,  and  I  will  do  it  moft  readily.  All  I 
4  know  of  it  is  this ;  the  Chineje  have  but  a  very  confufed  ideg 

*  of  an  univerfal  deluge.  They  only  conclude  from  things 
4  feen  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  that  there  muft  formerly 
4  have  been  fome  terrible  hurricane,  and  that  the  fea  had  co- 

*  vered  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  great  Mandarin ,  who  had  a 

*  better  underftanding  than  the  Chinefe  commonly  have,  being 
4  fent  into  Ho  nan ,  to  vifit  feveral  places,  obferved,  upon  the 
4  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  a  kind  of  bafin,  the  circum- 

*  ference  of  which,  formed  by  the  mountain,  was  filled  with 
4  different  figures  of  fifhes,  fhells,  and  marine  plants,  impreff- 
4  ed  upon  ftones  :  he  faid  to  another  Mandarin ,  who  ac- 
4  companied  him,  44  Certainly  the  fea  muft  have  been  here ; 
44  thefe  fifties,  fhells,  and  plants,  are  found  only  in  the  fea.” 

4  F,  Gaubil  fays,  the  Chinefe  books  pretend,  that  fuch  im* 

4  prefHons  are  found  upon  the  higheft  mountains  of  Thibet , 

4  and  See  tchouen.  I  had  an  opportunity  myfelf  to  go  into  the 
6  mountains  about  Peking ,  and  even  went  up  to  the  higheft ; 

4  but  faw  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  was  informed  upon  the 
4  fpot,  that  they  never  found  any  thing  like  them. 

4  The  greateft  part  of  the  cinnabar  of  China  comes  from 
4  the  province  of  Tun  nan  :  and  it  is  faid,  there  is  fome  alfa 

0.4  ‘  in 
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1  in  Kiang  fi ,  Hou  kouang ,  and  Kotii  tchem.  Kang  hi,  the  great- 
4  grandfather  of  the  prefent  emperor,  ordered  a  general  learch 
4  to  be  made  through  the  whole  empire  for  antimony,  but 
4  found  none  in  any  of  the  mines. 

4  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  refpedl  and  efteem, 
SIR,  Your  moil  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

jy  Incarville.' 

[The  remainder  of  our  account  of  this  volume  of  Tranfaflions  to  be 

given  in  our  next .] 

Art.  xxv.  Sixteen  Sermons  on  the  following  fubjeSts  : — A- call  to- 
repentance. — A  warning  to  young  people. — Of  faith  without- 
works. — How  chriflians  live  by  faith. — How  we  are  faved  by 
grace. — The  condemnation  of  men  is  their  love  of  darknefs. — • 
Chriflians  mujl  forfake  all  that  they  have. — Efau,  or  the  cun¬ 
ning  hunters. — Of  the  fin  of  covetoufnefs. — The  chriflian  s  pat¬ 
tern,  or  the  neceffity  of  meeknefs.  and  humility Of  the  care  of 
the  foul. — The  benefit  of  an  early  exercife.—Of eating  and  drink - 
-  ing  the  flejh  and  blood  of  Chrift. — The  practical  knowledge  of 
God. — The  practical  conflderation  of  God's  providence. — 1  he 
character  of  thofe  who  are  fcojfers  at  religion  ;  their  folly  and 
danger.  By  William  Sutton,  M.  A.  redtor  of  St.  Michael 
Carhaies,  in  Cornwall.  8vo.  5s.  Hitch. 

nr^HO’  there  is  nothing  linking  or  animated  in  thefe  fer- 
mons,  yet  they  are  very  plain,  ufeful,  and  fenfible  dif- 
courfes,  and  written  in  the  fpirit  of  candour  and  moderation. 
The  author  appears  to  be  a  hearty  friend  to  freedom  of  enquiry, 
and  an  enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny.  He  takes 
occafion  more  than  once  to  declare  his  fentiments  in  regard  to 
creeds  and  creed-makers,  with  fuch  a  becoming  freedom  and 
boldnefs  of  fpirit,  as  muft  recommend  him  to  the  efteem  and 
favourable  regard  of  every  friend  to  liberty.  Of  this  we  (hall 
give  a  fhort  fpecimen  or  two,  and  then  take  our  leave  of  him. 

In  his  preface,  wherein  he  makes  fome  obfervations  on  a  book , 
entitled.  The  new  whole  duty  of  man ,  we  find  the  following  honeft 
declaration. * * *  4  It  is  certain, 5  fays  he,  c  that  ecclefiaftical,  or  an- 
*  tichriftian  tyranny,  which,  under  the  fpecious  name  of  ortho- 

4  doxy,  has  done  more  mifchief  than  all  the  mifchievous  things 
4  in  the  world,  could  not  have  been  fet  up,  and  fupported  as  it 
4  is,  unlefs  fome  fhackles  had  been  put  upon  the  truth.’ 

In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  tell  us,  that  there  are 
fome  things  which  we  muft:  believe,  or  affent  to  the  truth  of, 
tho’  our  reafton  and  underftanding  cannot  fathom  them,  becaufe 
they  are  revealed  by  God,  who  cannot  lie,  and  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  is  infallible,  he  delivers  his  fentiments  in  the  following 
manner ; 


4  Such 
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6  Such  things  as  thefe,’  fays  he,  ^  may  be  contained  infcrip- 

*  ture,  as  far  as  I  know ;  but  how  they  can  be  revealed  I  know 
!f  not-,  neither  did  St.  Paul ,  as  I  fhall  fhew  by-and-by.  For,  if 
fi  we  lay  afide  our  reafon,  we  are  immediately  in  the  ftate  of 

*  brutes,  altogether  incapable  of  any  revelation  at  all.  And,  if 
c  God  himfeif  fhould  vouchfafe  to  fpeak  to  us  face  to  face,  as 

*  he  did  to  Mofes ,  he  mull:  apply  to  our  underftanding  and  rea- 

<  fon,  or  impart  to  us  fome  other  faculties,  which,  as  yet,  he 

*  has  not  done  ;  or  elfe  we  fhall  have  nothing  to  believe  but 

*  his  veracity  in  general,;  which  no  chriftian  ever  dares  to  deny. 

4  When  the  forementioned  apoftle  came  from  Paradife ,  he  did 
c  not  attempt  to  reveal  what  he  had  there  heard,  becaufe  he 
6  knew  it  was  not  to  be*  done.  It  was  fomething  not pojjible  to 

<  be  uttered ,  or  made  known  by  any  words,  to  our  prefentun* 

«  derftanding.  If  he  had  thought  fit,  he  might  have  given  us 
c  a  fyftem  of  theological  fchool-terms,  unintelligible,  tho’ not 
*•  unfpeakable-,  which  might  have  ferved  the  purpofe  of  fome 
c  Polemical  divines,  or  fynodical  creed-makers,  and  put  us  upon 

<  difputing,  and  curfing,  and  railing  at  one  another,  and  cutting 
c  one  another’s  throats ;  which  has  always  been,  and  ever  will 

<  be,  the  natural  product  of  unintelligible  creeds. 

c  But  St.  Paid  was  of  a  better  mind  ;  he  knew  that  his  bufi- 

<  nefs  was  to  inftrudt  us  in  things  necefiary,  and  therefore  eafy 
«  to  be  underftood  ;  and  not  puzzle  and  divide  us,  and  giveoc- 

<  cafion  for  thofe  things  which  he  himfeif  reckons  amongft  the 
c  works  of  the  flefh.  And  if  all  his  pretended  fuccefiors  had  had 
e  as  much  wifdom  and  charity,  and  as  little  worldly  ambition, 

*  the  chriltian  world  might  have  efcaped  all  that  wrath,  ftrife, 
c  perfections,  and  antichriftian  cruelties,  which  it  has  laboured 
f  under,  and  which  has  been  the  bane  of  our  holy  profefiion: 

5  but  to  fpeak  of  thefe  things  at  large,  is  more  fit  for  a  volume 

*  than  a  preface.’ 

This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  of  that  honefl:  and  candid  fpirit  he  feems  to  be  pof- 
fefifed  of. 

Monthly  Catalogue  for  September,  1754. 

Poetry. 

I.  rr^HE  Profpefi ,  a  poem.  Containing,  1.  The  fcene  of 
j|_  a  country  life  at  the  dawn  of  day.  2.  The  work¬ 
men  bufy  in  the  field  at  harveft.  3.  Partridge-fhooting.  4. 
Fox-hunting.  5.  The  neceflity  of  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  6.  Some  ferious  reflections  on  the  myfteries  of  the 
creation.  To  which  is  added,  a  letter  of  the  author’s,  addrefied 

to  Mifs  S - ,  of  D - ,  in  W~~Jhire .  By  George  Roberts , 

gent.  Folio,  is.  Cooper . 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Roberts  is  fo  remarkably  excellent  in  high  heroics ,  that 
we  cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  pilfering  a  few  lines  from 
his  performance,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  They 
are  taken  from  his  defcription  of  a  fox-chace.  The  traditional 
cunning  of  this  animal,  in  the  dernier  refort,  is  thus  delicately 
exprefled, 

—  Finding  all  his  vulpine  arts  to  fail. 

His  ftinking  pifs  he  fcatter’d  on  his  tail ; 

And  as  the  leading  hounds,  with  dreadful  cries. 

Came  near  his  breech,  he  Twitch’d  it  in  their  eyes : 

But  that  indeed  ne’er  fignify’d  a  rufh, 

Thunder  ne’er  valu’d  any  fox' s  brufh  ; 

Bold  he  advanc’d,  and  feiz’d  him  by  the  throat. 

And  to  a  period  Toon  old  Reynard  brought. 

II.  The  Canniniad  ;  $r,  Betty’s  foliloquy  in  Newgate,  on  the 
night  defined  for  her  departure  to  her  American  fettlement .  A 
fong,  to  the  tune  of,  A  lafs  that  was  laden  with  care .  With  a 
curious  frontifpiece.  Folio,  6d.  C.  Sympfon. 

Had  this  fong  been  Tung  and  fold  about  the  ftreets,  at  ballad 
price,  it  had  probably  met  with  a  reception  equal  to  its  deferts; 
for  doubtlefs  more  contemptible  ballads  are  greedily  bought  up 
by  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  this  metropolis ;  who  are  not 
inferior  in  literature  and  tafte  to  their  brethren  and  fillers  in 
the  country. 

III.  Re  die  vivendi  ratio ,  feu  moralis  philofophi a  compendium  ; 
latino  carmine  reddidit  Nathaniel  Ball  /choice  Chelmsfordienjis  ar - 
chi di da f cuius.  i2mo.  2s.  Buckland. 

This  Latin  verfion  of  the  ceconomy  of  human  life  is  not 
inelegant  in  itfelf,  nor  unjuft  to  the  original,  as  well  as  a 
general  recolle&ion  ferves  us  to  remember  it.  It  is  printed 
from  a  neat  type,  on  excellent  paper,  and  was  no  improper  amufe- 
ment  for  a  gentleman  entrufted  with  the  erudition  of  youth. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  fedlion  on  charity,  include  a 
pathetic  and  obvious  reflection,  juftly  expreffed  : 

Corpora  dum  languent  fcedo  demifia  grabato 
Pauperis  infirmi,  gemitus  dum  tollita  cerbos ; 

Durfi  vitam  infauftam  fqualenti  carcere  plorant 
Tot  miferi,  dum  pofcit  opem  te  cana  fenectus; 

Nonne  putas  hoc  grande  nefas  et  morte  piandum 
Luxuriare  no  vis  Temper,  dapibufque  Tuperbis, 

Ferrea  corda  gerens  miferorum  intafta  querelis  ? 

His  cautions  to  a  mature  and  attra&ing  virgin,  and  to  a  bat* 
chelor  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  may  be  confidered  as  two  beau¬ 
tiful  and  TeleCl  paifages. 

Cum  tenerae  vernas  jucundo  flore  juventae; 

Cum  te  turba  yirum  fpe&ans  miratur,  et  ipfa 

Qjjid . 
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Quid  vellent  oculi  tecum  natura  lufurrat ; 

Heu  !  cave,  ne  nimium  verbis  confide  dolofis : 

Sit  bene  munitum  pedus,  nec  credula  blandis 
Aufcultes  didis;  nam  fallax  lingua  veneni. 

Si  tempus  vario  cultu,  gemmifque  fuperbis 
Confumit,  fi  fe  nimis  admiratur,  et  optat 
Laudibus  extolli ;  fi  vox  tonat  atque  cachinnat : 

Si  pes  fub  tedis  nefcit  remanere  paternis, 

Sique  virum  in  vultus  patrantes  jadat  ocellos : 

Eniteat  licet  ore  fuo  ceu  Phoebus  Olympo, 

Illecebris  averte  oculos,  veltigia,  vita, 

Nec  lafcivus  amor  mentem  fpe  ludat  inani. 

Miscellaneous. 

IV.  The  ragged  uproar ;  or,  the  Oxford  r oratory :  a  new 
dramatic  fatire ;  in  many  fcenes  and  one  very  long  a£f.  In 
which  is  introduced  the  a-la-mode  fyftem  of  fortune-telling, 
originally  planned  by  Joan  Plotwell ,  and  continued  by  feveral 
truly  eminent  hands,  well  verfed  in  the  art  of  defigning.  The 
whole  concluding  with  an  important  fcene  of  witches,  gypfies, 
and  fortune-tellers ;  a  long  jumbling  dance  of  politicians ; 
and  an  epilogue  fpoken  by  Mary  Squires ,  ts'c.  flying  on  broom- 
fticks.  4*0.  is.  G.  Pote . 

From  the  title-page,  as  above,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  this  dramatic  fatire,  as  it  is  ftiled  by  its  author, 
relates  to  the  difputes  at  Oxford ,  on  occafion  of  the  treafonable 
verfes  faid  to  have  been  found  there:  but,  from  a painful 
rufal  of  the  pamphlet  throughout,  we  have  difcovered  nothing 
of  that  fort.  Doubtlefs  the  writer  has  fome  meaning  in  this 
myftical  fatire,  but  he  has  induftrioufly  buried  it  too  deep  for 
our  penetration. 

N.B.  The  name  of  Pote ,  fubjoined  as  the  publilher,  is  fic¬ 
titious  3  and  we  are  allured  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  J.  Pote 
of  Eaton ,  bookfeller,  has  no  hand  in  this  plot  upon  the  under- 
ftandings  and  pockets  of  the  public. 

V.  An  alarm  to  the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor ,  for  an  open 
declaration  of  war  with  the  devil.  8vo.  6d.  Cooke . 

A  pious  remonftrance  and  exhortation  to  the  magiftrates  of 
the  city  of  London ,  to  exert  themfelves  in  order  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  c  thofe  moft  egregious  fins  of  profane  curling, 
‘  fwearing,  and  whoredom,’  in  this  metropolis.  The  author 
feems  particularly  defirous,  that  the  fword  of  juftice  fhould  be 
drawn  againfl  one  particular  houfe  of  whoredom  in  the  city, 
4  notorioufly,’  fays  he,  4  known  to  be  fuch,  tho*  cloaked  un- 
4  der  the  fpecious  pretence  of  doing  bufinefs,  viz.  thewoRK- 
4  iNG  milliner’s,  within  full  view  of  the  mansion  of 
1  justice 3 — a  houfe  that  has  been  more  deftru&ive  of  virtue 

4  and 
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e  and  innocence,  than  the  moft  notorious  in  Drury-lane  or 
*  c  Covent- garden  \  Ihe  having  for  many  years  refided  in  the 
<  heart  of  this  city  unmolefted  by  which  means  Jhe  I'teth  in 
c  wait  as  for  a  prey ,  and  increafetb  the  tranfgrejjors  among 
6  men .  Prov. 

VI.  A  brief  account  of  the  Kings  and  Queens ,  whofe  ftatues 
(now  repaired  and  decorated  in  a  moft  fplendid  manner)  are 
placed  in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London ;  with  the  reafons  why 
fome  of  their  ftatues  are  not  fet  up  ;  that  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  leifure  or  opportunity  to  read  the  general  hiftories  at  large, 
maybe  acquainted  with  the  fucceftion  and  principal  events  that 
happened  in  the  reigns  of  thefe  illuftrious  perfonages.  In  a 
continued  feries  from  Edward  I.  to  our  prefent  fovereign  ;  fo 
clearly  connected,  as  that  a  perfon  of  an  indifferent  memory 
may  relate  the  whole  after  perufal.  By  John  Halliday ,  M.  A. 
teacher  of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  in  Ayliffe-Jlreet , 
Goodman  s-f  elds.  8vo.  6d.  Griffiths. 

VII.  The  Angler  s  Magazine ;  or ,  neceffary  and  delightful 
Store-boufe  ;  wherein  every  thing  proper  to  be  known  relating 
to  his  art,  is  digefted  in  fuch  a  method,  as  to  aflift  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  practice  upon  bare  infpe£tion.  Being  the  completed 
manual  ever  publifhed  upon  the  fubjeeft  ;  largely  treating  of  all 
things  relating  to  fifti  and  fifhing,  and  whereby  the  angler  may 
acquire  his  experience  without  the  help  of  a  mafter.  By  a 
Lover  of  that  healthful  and  innocent  diverfion.  8vo.6d.  Owen. 

VIII.  A  Call  upon  the  Victuallers  in  town  and  country.  8vo. 
is.  Sold  by  JVoodfall  and  the  reft  of  the  bookfellers. 

It  feems  probable,  from  the  low  ftile  and  fentiments  of  the 
writer,  that  this  pamphlet  is  the  work  of  fome  difcontented 
alehoufe-keeper.  The  author  complains  of  many  griev¬ 
ances,  which  he  thinks  are  as  unreafonably  as  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  thrown  upon  his  fraternity :  among  which  the  arbitrary 
behaviour  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  partially  refufing  or 
granting  licences  -}  and  the  quartering  of  foldiers,  are  the  moft 
confiderable. . 

IX.  A  Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
from  1650,  to  1689.  By  J.  Beffe .  Folio,  2  vol.  il.  2s.  Hinde. 

X.  An  Abridg?rent  of  the  Statutes  of  Ireland,  from  the  firft 
fellion  of  parliament  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edivara  II.  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  prefent  majefty  King  George  II.  and  of  all  the  Englijh  and 
Britijh  ftatutes  which  extend  to  and  bind  Ireland.  With  tables 
of  the  ftatutes  in  their  chronological  order,  direcSting  to  the  titles 
under  which  they  are  abridged,  and  of  the  ftatutes  taken  from 
any  Eng  If  ftatutes,  and  of  thofe  fince  Polling’s  law  which 
bind  Ireland ,  and  of  the  ftatutes  to  be  given  in  charge  or  read 
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in  churches.  And  alfo  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  principal 
matters  referring  to  the  titles  and  paragraphs  in  the  abridge¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  refpedlive  ftatutes,  together  with  the  new 
rules.  By  Edward  Bullingbroke ,  dodfor  of  laws,  and  advocate 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  and  Jonathan  Belcher ,  efq;  barrifter 
at  law.  Publifhed  with  the  approbation  of  the  right  honourable 
the  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  right  honourable  and  ho¬ 
nourable  the  judges  of  Ireland ,  in  one  large  volume.  4to.  il. 
8s.  Knapton. 

XI.  Genuine  and  impartial  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Canning. 
Containing  a  complete  hiftory  of  that  unfortunate  girl,  from 
her  birth  to  the  prefent  time,  and  particularly  every  remarkable 
occurrence  from  the  day  of  her  abfence,  'January  i,  1753,  to 
the  day  of  her  receiving  fentence,  May  30,  1754.  In  which 
is  included  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  given  againft  and 
for  her  on  her  late  extraordinary  trial.  With  fome  obfervations 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  court,  and  the  conduct  of  the  jury. 
Alfo  free  and  candid  remarks  on  Sir  Crifp  Gafcoigne’s  Enquiry. 
l2mo.  3s.  bound.  JVoodfall ,  Bouquet ,  &c. 

This  is  the  long  expedited  hiftory,  for  which  the  public  were 
fo  often  defired  to  wait,  by  advertifements  in  the  news-papers. 
It  is  compiled  with  feeming  accuracy  and  candour,  and  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend.  The  air  of  modera¬ 
tion  which  the  writer  aliumes,  and  the  agreeable  and  familiar 
manner  in  which  he  has  thrown  together  the  particulars  of  a 
worn-out  ftory,  render  his  hillory,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
entertaining  performance  than  we  might  have  expedted,  after 
having  been  fo  often  difappointed  and  difgufted  by  the  catch¬ 
penny  things  that  appeared  before  it. 

XII.  Mirza  and  Fatima.  An  Indian  tale.  Tran flated  from 
the  French.  12 mo.  3s.  OJborne, 

To  excufe  a  man  to  himfelf  for  reading  over  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  Turkijh  Tale j,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  ab- 
furdities  of  the  Indian  mythology  crouded  into  thofe  performan¬ 
ces,  are  made  inftrumental  to  lead  us  into  the  genius,  manners, 
and  morals  of  that  people.  The  charadfcers  are  Indian ,  and 
think,  fpeak,  and  act  as  fuch.  The  Turkijh  Spy  is  much  more 
valuable,  for  being  wrote  by  an  European ,  than  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  native  of  Turky :  we  are  furprifed  to  fee  the  Afia - 
tic  kept  up  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  exadtnels.  The  tale  be¬ 
fore  us  is  called  Indian ,  but  the  manners,  fentiments,  and  ftile 
are  exadtly  thole  of  an  European  noveli/l .  Plenty  of  enchant¬ 
ments,  metamorphofes,  &c.  there  are,  no  doubt,  if  that  will 
make  it  Indian  ;  but  it  is  excellent  to  hear  one  of  our  Indian 
enamorato’s  giving  this  defcription  of  his  miftiefs. 


*  She 
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4  She  was  not  barely  beautiful ;  but  had  diffufed  all  over 
*  her  perfon  that  fweet  charm  of  the  je  ne  fcai  quoi ,  fo  much 
4  more  powerful  than  even  beauty  itfelf.  It  was  laid  that 
4  Aglae ,  at  her  birth,  had  been  bathed  in  the  fountain  of  the 
4  Graces,  and  certainly  were  the  Graces  to  be  pictured,  (he 
4  might  have  furnifhed  the  model/  Another  young  gentleman 
of  India  chufes  to  delineate  his  miftrefs  thus :  4  Her  features 
4  were  not  regular,  but  fo  well  adapted  for  pleafing,  or  rather 
4  for  affedfing  the  heart,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  fee  her  with 
4  impunity.  To  pidture  her,  however,  in  one  word  to  you, 
4  her  countenance  was  the  expreffion  of  fentiment,  and  all  the 
4  reft  of  her  perfon  feemed  formed  for  the  joy  of  the  fenfes  : 
4  lhe  had  the  fineft  hands  in  the  world,  arms  fafhioned  by 
4  love,  and  that  critical  point  of  plumpnefs,  which  excludes 
4  neither  the  eafy  genteel  air,  nor  the  graces/  All  this  is 
very  pretty  to  be  fure  !  but  the  deuce  a  bit  does  it  carry  any 
thing  oriental  about  it.  We  have  been  looking  for  the  moral 
of  this  performance,  and  can  find  nothing  like  it  till  the  very 
laft  line  but  three ;  where,  indeed,  the  fairy  of  adverfityy  upon 
difenchanting  the  lovers  that  give  title  to  this  fable,  leaves  her 
hero  to  chew  upon  this  maxim.  Never  fujfer  profperity  to  har¬ 
den  your  heart ;  and  never  forget  me. 

In  fhort,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  part  of  the  latter  of  our 
author’s  mottos,  wherein  he  allows  what  he  has  fcraped  to¬ 
gether  to  be  nugce ;  but  muft  leave  it  to  him  to  make  appear 

how  far  they - Seria  ducunt 

In  bona. - 

XIII.  A  nevuSyflem  of  Horfemanjhip ,  from  the  French  of  Monf. 
Bourgelat.  By  Richard  Berenger^  efq;  4to.  ios.  6d.  Vaillant. 

This  treatife  derives  its  exiftence  from  that  great  work  on 
the  fame  fubjedl,  written  by  the  celebrated  William  Cavendijh9 
duke  of  Newcajlle  *  ;  a  work  which,  notwithftanding  its  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit  in  many  refpedts,  has  been  juftly  cenfured 
for  the  author’s  want  of  method  and  exadfnefs.  To  remedy 
thefe  imperfedtions  was  the  defign  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  judicious  and  experienced  Monf.  Bourgelat ;  whofe 
work  is  extradted  from  the  rules  of  that  great  mafter.  The 
method  and  concifenefs  with  which  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
hath  digefted  the  whole,  have  reduced  his  copy  within  a  much 
fmaller  compafs  than  the  Englijh  original  ;  c  but,’  fays  the 
tranftator  in  his  preface,  4  it  is  a  fmall,  well-polifhed  gem.  To 
4  fpeak  the  truth,’  adds  the  prefacer,  4  he  has  made  the  fubjedt 
4  fo  much  his  own,  by  the  refinement  of  his  remarks,  the  juft- 
4  nefs  of  his  reafoning,  and  the  light  he  has  diffufed  through 
4  it,  that  it  muft  have  the  merit  of  an  original ;  at  leaft  the 

*  During  his  exile,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell s  ufurpatioa. 

4  re*7- 
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4  reader  will  be  divided  to  whom  he  Ihall  render  moft  thanks, 

4  whether  to  him  who  has  given  the  food,  or  to  him  who  has 
4  prepared  and  fet  it  before  us  with  fo  much  elegance  and  or- 
4  der.  This  is  at  leaft  the  author’s  praife. — The  tranflator 
4  has  endeavoured  to  do  him  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  done 
4  his  great  original;  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  fo  difficult  an 
4  enterprize,  but  prompted  to  it  in  hopes  of  making  his  merit 
4  more  khown.  He  tranflated  the  work,  that  the  treafures  it 
4  contains  may  be  gathered  by  thofe,  who  are  fo  unfortunate 
4  as  to  want  this  afliftance  to  obtain  them.  He  has  been  as 
4  faithful  to  his  author  as  the  languages  will  allow,  judging 
4  that  to  be  the  fureft  way  of  doing  him  juftice.  In  fome 
4  places,  however,  he  has  ufed  (as  all  tranflators  fhould)  a  dif- 
4  cretionary  power.  Every  art  has  technical  terms,  or  words 
4  of  its  own.  Thefe  he  has  preferved  in  the  tranflation,  the 
4  Englijh  affording  none  adequate  to  them.  He  has  given  no 
4  notes  or  comments,  imagining  the  original  can,  and  hoping 
4  the  tranflation  will,  want  none  :  of  this,  however,  his  rea- 
4  ders  will  be  the  beft  judges.’ 

The  points  of  horfemanfhip  difcuffed  in  this  work  are,  I.  Of 
the  horfeman’s  feat.  2.  Of  the  hand,  and  its  effects.  3.  Of 
difobedience  in  horfes,  and  the  means  to  correct  it.  4.  Of  the 
trot.  5.  Of  the  flop.  6.  Of  teaching  a  horfe  to  go  back¬ 
wards.  7.  Of  the  uniting,  or  putting  a  horfe  together.  8.  Of 
the  pillars.  9.  Of  aids  and  corrections.  10.  Of  the  paflfage. 
11.  Of  working  with  the  head  and  croupe  to  the  wall.  12. 
Of  changes  of  the  hand,  large  and  narrow,  and  of  voltes  and 
demi-voltes.  13.  Of  the  aids  of  the  body.  14.  Of  the  gallop. 
15.  Of  paffades.  16.  Of  pefades.  17.  Of  the  mezair.  18. 
Of  curvets.  19.  Of  croupades  and  balotades.  20.  Of  caprioles. 
21.  Of  the  ftep  and  leap. 

XIV.  The  hijlory  of  the  fever al  oppofitions  which  have  been 
made  in  England,  from  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
both  againft  the  court  and  the  minifterial  influence.  Repre- 
fenting  the  many  noble  attempts  made  by  Britijh  patriots  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  Britijh  liberty.  By  Sir  Myles  Stanhope . 
I2mo.  3s.  Baldwin . 

This  hiftorical  collection  is  formed  upon  an  imperfeCt  plan, 
and  executed  in  a  very  defultory  and  fuperficial  manner.  The 
gentleman  named  in  the  title-page,  we  apprehend,  had  never 
any  exiftence,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  compiler ;  who, 
while  he  condemns  fome  parties  with  indecent  afperity,  and 
attacks  certain  royal  characters,  truly  illuftrious  and  venerable, 
with  infult  and  virulence,  betrays  his  own  partial  attachments  to 
a  political  faCtion.  But  what  other  behaviour  could  be  expeCt- 
ed  from  one  who  feems  not  a  little  addicted  to  the  exploded 

?  •  dreams 
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dreams  of  aftrology  ;  for  he  intimates  in  his  preface,  that  fcmq 
favourable  afpedt  of  the  planets,  dilpofes  the  Britons  to  the  love 
of  liberty. 

XV.  A  book  of  Me  dais ,  Coins  ^  and  Great  Seals ,  drawn,  enr 
graved,  and  printed  in  quarto,  on  royal  paper,  from  the  cu¬ 
rious  works  of  Thomas  Simons ,  efq;  engraver  of  the  mint  to  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  the  lord  protestor  Oliver  Crgm7 
well ,  lAc.  contained  in  forty  engraved  copper- plates ;  with 
Home  explanations  of  the  fculptures,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  George 
Vertue .•  Sold  at  his  houfe,  in  Brownlow-Jlreet ,  near  Long-acre , 
Price  il.  is.  hitched. 

XVI.  A  Vindication  of  a  Sermon ,  entitled ,  Inoculation  an 
indefenfible  practice  *.  In  which  Dr.  Kirkpatrick’s  argument^ 
in  favour  of  the  operation,  together  with  his  and  a  certain  let¬ 
ter-writer’s  f  objedtions  to  the  fermon,’are  diflindtly  confidere^ 
and  replied  to ;  and  the  pradtice  demonffrated,  in  the  amplefl 
manner,  highly  culpable  in  a  morale  extremely  abfurd  in  a 
phyfcal  view.  By  Theodore  Delafaye ,  A.  M.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Ballard. 

As  we  did  not  greatly  particularize  the  fermon,  the  publica¬ 
tion  before  us  is  intended  to  vindicate",  or  the  objections  that 
were  made  to  it,  we  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  pretend  to 
enlarge  on  this  performance  ;  which  appears,  to  us,  calculated 
rather  to  divert  than  inform  an  intelligent  reader.  Mr.  Dela~ 
f aye’s  way  of  reafoning  gives  us  occalion  to  recollect  the'  fub- 
tilties  of  the  old  fchoolmen,  w’hofe  arguments  were  intended  to 
perplex,  when  they  could  not  convince.  He  admits  the  fucce-fs 
of  inoculation,  but  infifts  that  4  this  fuccefs  ’is  wholly  owing  to 
c  the  abfence  of  certain  circuinflances,  to"  which  the  natural 
4  difeafe  is  unnaturally  fubjedted,  and  not  to.*  any  ‘(ingle  effect 
6  inoculation  can  produce.’-  The  circumflances  here  hinted 
at,  are  principally  fuch  as  arife  from  the  depravity  of  mankind, 
theirdebaucheries,  and  irregularities.  If  our  author’s  ‘perfua- 
fions  fhould  prevail  to  make  men  faultlefs,  medicine  in  gene¬ 
ral  would,  in  all  probability,  be  little  necelfaryj  but  as  long 
as  intemperance  produces  or  aggravates  difeales,  fo  long  will 
people  be  folicitous  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  mortal  'effects  of 
thole  maladies;  and  while  the  adventitious  fmali-pox  fhall.be 
found  fatal  to  fuch  numbers,  the  fuccefs  of  .the  artificial  com¬ 
munication  of  it  will  undoubtedly  recommend  the  practiced 

*  See  Review,  vol,  IX,  p.  237. 

■f  hid.  p.  474. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  the  Catalogue ,  with  the  Single  Sermons? 
in  our  next. 
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Art.  xxvi.  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Ifhieen  Elizabeth,  from  the 
year  1581,  till  her  death.  In  which  the  fecret  intrigues  of  her 
court ,  and  the  conduct  of  her  favourite ,  Robert  earl  of  ElTex, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ,  are  particularly  illujlrated.  From 
the  original  papers  of  Anthony  Bacon,  efq\  and  other  manu- 
fcripts  never  before  publijhed.  By  Thomas  Birch,  D.D.  reEior 
of  the  united  parijhes  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  and  St.  Gabriel 
Fenchurch,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  fociety.  4to.  2  vole. 
il.  5s.  Millar. 

DK.BircFs  own  account  of  this  undertaking  is  as  follows : 
fpeaking  of  Camden's  valuable  annals  of  this  great  prin- 
cefs,  written  under  the  patronage  of  the  lord  hightrea- 
furer  Burghlcy ,  our  author  obferves,  that c  copious  as  the  annals 
*  of  Qu eenElizabeth  are  in  the  matter,  and  elaborate  in  the  Rile 
*  and  compofition  ;  yet  the  defers  of  the  work  are  too  ob- 
5  vious.  For,  belides  the  partiality  fcarce  avoidable  in  an 
c  hiftory  written  and  publilhed  fo  near  the  time  of  which  it 
4  treats,  efpecially  under  a  king  fo  jealous  and  fo  much  inte- 
4  refted  in  the  reputation  of  a  mother  as  fames  I.  we  have  fre- 
4  qiient  occafton  to  regret  the  want  of  the  writer’s  ufual  in- 
4  duftry  and  accuracy  in  the  ufe  of  the  materials  within  his 
4  power,  and  to  excufe  him  for  fuch  errors  and  defers  as  later 
4  difeoveries  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  Of  this  kind 
4  are  the  original  letters  and  papers  of  ftate  publifhed  in  the 
c  Cabala ,  the  Complete  Embajj'ador  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges ,  the 
4  Fcedcra  of  Mr.  Rymer ,  Mr.  Strypes  feveral  works,  Sir  Ralph 
V© L.  XL  R  c  Win- 
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*  JVinwood’ s  Memorials ,  Dr.  Forbes's  Full  View ,  Dr.  Haynes's 
4  Cecil  papers,  and  Mr.  Collins’s  letters  of  the  Sidney  family.’ 

Our  compiler  adds,  that  thefe  various  collections,  tho’  com- 
pofed  of  materials  unequal  in  their  importance  to  hiftory,  will, 
neverthelefs,  as  they  relate  to  the  moft  interefting  events,  and 
different  periods  of  this  active  reign,  enable  an  attentive  wri¬ 
ter  to  throw  a  ftronger  light  on  many  parts  of  it;  to  open  ex¬ 
actly  the  true  fprings  of  its  political  conduct ;  and,  above  all, 
to  illuftrate  more  particularly  the  real  characters  and  fentiments 
of  the  great  perfons  who  adorned  the  fcene  of  action  at  that 
time.  '■  4  However,’  fays  he,  4  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
4  new  general  hiftory  of  Queen  Elizabeth  fhould  foon  make 
4  its  appearance.  To  relate  over  again  the  fame  feries  of  tranf- 
4  actions,  diverfified  only  in  the  method  or  ftile,  and  with  the 
4  addition  of  a  few  particular  incidents,  would  be  no  very 

*  agreeable  undertaking  to  the  hiftorian,  and  certainly  of  little 
4  ufe  to  the  reader.  And  therefore  the  moft  direct  and  eligible 
4  manner  of  giving  the  public  the  full  inftruction,  which  may 
4  refultfrom  thefe  authentic  memorials,  feems  to  be,  to  fele«t 
4  from  them  the  moft  important  paffages,  fuch  as  relate  to 
4  events  omitted,  or  controverted,  or  falfely  or  obfcurely  de- 
4  fcribed,  or  to  characters  of  the  greateft  eminence  ;  in  ftiort, 
4  all  fuch  facts  as,  in  the  ftile  of  the  writers  of  memoirs,  pafs 
Sunder  the  name  of  anecdotes;  in  which  clafs  may  be  ranged 
4  many  particularities  which,  tho’  too  minute  for  a  regular 
4  hiftory,  are  yet  more  univerfally  entertaining,  and  more  de- 
4  feriptive,  both  of  manners  and  times,  than  thofe  of  a  more 
4  public  and  folemn  nature. 

4  This,’  continues  the  doctor,  4  I  have  attempted  to  do,  in 
4  a  former  work,  with  regard  to  the  laft  years  of  that  queen, 
4  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  *  :  and  the  ap- 
4  probation  with  which  the  defign  has  been  honoured,  by 
4  many  good  judges,  encourages  me  to  illuftrate  a  larger  por- 

*  tion  of  her  reign,  upon  the  fame  foundation  of  the  original 

*  papers  of  the  principal  adfors  in  public  bufinefs  at  that  time. 
4  The  greateft  part  of  thefe,  the  ufe  of  which  I  owe  to  the 
4  generohty  of  Thomas  lord  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  are  re- 
4  pofited  in  his  grace’s  library  at  La?nbcth,  for  which  they  were 
4  purchafed,  at  the  expence  of  his  predecefior,  Archbifhop 
4  Tenifon ,  by  Dr.  White  Rennet,  then  dean,  and  afterwards 
4  bifhop  of  Peterborough ,  who  has  cited  fome  few  of  them 
4  in  his  Memorial  to  prof  eft  ants  on  the  fifth  of  November • 
4  They  confift  of  ftxteen  volumes  in  folio,  bound  up  with 

*  Of  which  work  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  our  Review,  p.  i  79. 

4  great 
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*  great  confufion,  arifing  from  the  want  of  a  due  attention  to 
‘  the  difference  of  old  and  new  ftile,  and  the  double  com- 

*  mencement  of  the  year.’ 

Before  Dr.  Birch  enters  upon  the  application  of  thefe  papers 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  time,  he  premifes  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate 
of  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  a  more  particular  one  of  the 
court  of  England ,  in  the  year  1581  5  at  which  period,  as  the 
title-page  above  intimate;',  the  memoirs  he  has  drawn  from 
them  commence  :  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  valuable 
collection,  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  (as  in  his  former  labours  of 
this  kind)  a  judicious,  faithful,  and  accurate  compiler.  The 
hiftory  of  the  great,  but  unhappy,  earl  of  Effex ,  as  compre¬ 
hended  in  thefe  memoirs,  has  afforded  us  peculiar  entertain¬ 
ment  and  fatisfaCtion. 


Art.  xxvii.  Philofophical  Eranfxdlions  continued  from  p.  323* 

and  concluded. 

An  account  of  the  alterations  which  the  ifands  of  Sylley  have  un¬ 
dergone  y  fince  the  time  of  the  antients ,  who  mention  them ,  as  to 
their  number ,  extent ,  and  pofition.  In  a  letter  to  the  rev. 
Thomas  Birch,  D.  D.  Seer.  R.  S.  by  the  rev.  Mr.  William 
Borlafe  *,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S. 


SErabo  and  Pliny  both  allure  usj  that  the  Phoenicians  difeo- 
vered  thefe  iflands,  which  were  afterwards  called  by  the 
Greeks  Cajfitetides ,  and  which  Cambden  has  fufficiently  proved 
to  be  our  Sylley  iflands.  Strabo  tells  usj  that  the  Phoenicians  firft 
brought  tin  from  th tCafiterides^  which  they  fold  to  the  Greeks , 
but  kept  the  trade  to  themfelves,  and  concealed  the  place  from 
whence  they  brought  it.  Pliny  i ays,  that  Mediocrittis  was  the 
firft  who  brought  lead  from  the  Gajfiterides.  Bochart  obferves, 
that  Pliny  is  miftaken  in  the  name,  it  not  being  MediocritUs , 
but  Mclichartus,  who  is  the  Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sanchonia- 
tho ,  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  aferibed  their  firft  weftern  dif- 
coveries.  But  notwithftanding  the  care  of  the  Phoenicians  to 
conceal  thefe  iflands-,  the  Greeks  at  laft  difeovered  them,  and 
traded  to  the  fame  place  ;  as  did  alfo  afterwards  the  Romans . 

As  thefe  iflands  were  fo  famous  to  the  antients,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  fuppofe,  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  entertain  a  confci- 
ous  efteem  of  their  own  antiquity,  and  of  their  being  mentioned 
in  hiftory  before  the  other  parts  of  Britain  were  at  all  known. 
It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  think,  that  fome  of  thefe  iflands  fhould 


Author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Cornwall  See  Review  for  ‘June  laft. 
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contain  old  towns  and  caftles,  and  even  infcriptions  and  works 
of  grandeur.  But  Mr.  Borlafe  tells  us,  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind ;  that  the  inhabitants  are  all  new-comers ;  that  there  is 
not  an  old  habitation  worth  notice  ;  nor  the  leaft  remains  of 
Phoenician ,  Grecian ,  or  Roman  art,  either  in  town,  caftle, 
temple,  or  fepulchre. 

4  All  the  antiquities  here  to  be  feen,’  fays  this  learned  wri¬ 
ter,  4  are  of  the  rudeft  Druid  times ;  and  if  borrowed  in  any 
4  meafure  from  thofe  eaftern  traders  before  mentioned  (fuper- 
4  ftition  being  very  catching  and  infectious)  were  borrowed 

*  from  their  mold  antient  and  fimple  rites. 

4  We  are  not  to  think,  however,  but  that  Sylley  was  really 
4  inhabited,  and  as  frequently  reforted  to,  antiently,  as  the 
4  old  hiftorians  relate.  All  the  iilands  (feveral  of  which  are 
4  now  without  cattle  or  inhabitant)  by  the  mains  of  hedges, 
4  walls,  foundations  of  many  contiguous  houfes,  and  a  great 

4  number  of  fepulchral  barrows,  {hew,  that  they  have  been  fully 

5  cultivated  and  inhabited. 

4  That  they  were  inhabited  by  Britons ,  is  paft  all  doubt, 

*  not  only  from  their  neighbourhood  to  England ,  but  from  the 
4  Druid  monuments;  feveral  rudeftone  pillars;  circles  of  ftones 
4  ereCf;  kift-vaens  without  number;  rock  bafons;  tolmens;  all 
4  monuments  common  in  Cornwall  and  Wales ,  and  equal  evi- 
4  dences  of  the  antiquity,  religion,  and  original  of  the  old  in- 
4  habitants.  They  have  alfo  Britijh  names  for  their  little 
4  iflands,  tenements,  and  creeks. 

4  How  came  thefe  antient  inhabitants  then  (it  may  be  afked) 
4  to  vanifh,  fo  as  that  the  prefent  have  no  pretenfions  to  any 
4  affinity  or  connection  of  any  kind  with  them,  either  in  blood, 

4  language,  or  cultoms  ?  How  came  they  to  difappear,  and 

5  leave  fo  few  traces  of  trade,  plenty,  or  arts,  and  no  pofterity, 
4  that  we  can  learn,  behind  them?  This  is  what  the  curious 
4  would  be  folicitous  to  know  ;  and  two  caufes  of  this  faCt  oc- 
c  curred  to  me  while  I  wTas  at  Sylley ,  which  may  perhaps  fatif- 
4  fy  their  enquiries :  the  manifeif  encroachments  of  the  fea, 
4  and  as  manifeft  a  fubfidence  of  fome  parts  of  the  land.’ 

With  regard  to  the  former,  viz.  the  encroachment  of  the 
fea,  Mr.  Borlafe  obferves,  that  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fea  has  made  confiderable  encroachments 
on  the  low  lands  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  whence  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  what  we  fee  happen  every  day,  alfo 
happened  in  former  times.  That  many  of  thefe  iflands,  now 
diftinCt  from  each  other,  were  formerly  united,  the  author 
thinks  is  very  plain  from  the  flats  that  flretch  from  one  ifland 
to  another.  What  adds  confiderable  weight  to  this  conjecture 

is, 
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is,  that  upon  the  fliifting  of  the  fands,  walls  and  ruins  are  fre¬ 
quently  difcovered  on  thefe  flats. 

Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  ifles  Cajfiterides  were  ten  in  number, 
lying  clofe  to  one  another,  and  all,  except  one,  were  inhabited. 
4  But  fee,’  fays  Mr.  Borlafe ,  4  how  the  fea  has  multiplied  thefe 
c  iflands  ;  there  are  now  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty ; 
4  into  fo  many  fragments  are  they  divided,  and  yet  there  are 

*  but  fix  inhabited.* 

The  ifle  of  Sylley,  from  whence  the  little  clufter  of  thefe  Cy¬ 
clades  takes  its  name,  is,  at  prefent,  only  an  high  rock,  of  about 
a  furlong  over,  whofe  cliffs  hardly  any  thing  but  birds  can 
mount,  and  whofe  barrennefs  could  never  fuffer  any  thing  but 
fea-birds  to  inhabit  it.  This  evidently  {hews,  that  great  alte¬ 
rations  have  happened  in  the  number  and  extent  of  thefe 
iflands ;  for  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  all  thefe  iflands  fhould  de¬ 
rive  their  name  from  fuch  a  frnall  and  ufelefs  fpot  as  this  is  at 
prefent?  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude  that  this  barren 
cliff  was  a  rocky  promontory  of  the  principal  ifland  of  thefe 
Cyclades. 

But  this  gradual  encroachment  of  the  fea,  Mr.  Borlafe  ob- 
ferves,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  which  attended  thefe 
iflands,  nor  is  it  fufficient  to  account  for  the  ruins,  &c.  which 
are  now  often  feen  at  a  great  depth  under  water.  From  one 
of  the  iflands  the  author  traced  the  ruins  of  ftone  fences  till 
they  were  hid  in  the  fand  ;  which  fand,  at  high  water,  has 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  water  on  it.  4  Now  we  “cannot  fup- 

*  pofe,’  fays  he,  4  that  the  foundation  of  thefe  hedges’  (fo  they 
call  the  ftone  fences  in  Cornwall ,  which  are  not  built  with 
mafonry  and  cement)  4  was  laid  as  low  as  high  water  mark 
4  (for  who  would  build  fences  upon  fo  dangerous  a  level  ?) 

4  and  if,  at  a  medium,  we  fuppole  them  to  have  been  laid  only 
4  fix  feet  above  the  full  tide,  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  not  be 
4  thought  an  unreafonable  calculation.  Here  then  we  have 
4  the  foundations,  which  were  fix  feet  above  high  water  mark, 

4  now  ten  feet  under,  which  together  make  a  difference  as  to 
4  the  level  of  ftxteen  feet.  To  account  for  this,  the  flow  ad- 
4  vances  and  depredations  of  the  fea  will  by  no  means  fuffice ; 

4  we  muft  either  allow,  that  the  lands  inclofed  by  thefe  hedges 
4  have  funk  fo  much  lower  than  they  were  before  ;  or  elfe  we 
4  muft  allow,  that,  fince  thefe  lands  were  inclofed,  the  whole 
4  ocean  has  been  rai fed  fixteen  feet  perpendicular ;  which  laft 
4  will  appear,  I  believe,  to  the  judicious,  much  the  harder, 
4  and  lefs  tenable  fuppofttion  of  the  two.’ 

This  fubftdence,  the  author  obferves,  muft  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fudden  inundation;  and  this  inundation  is  likely 

R  3  '  not 
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not  only  to  have  dellroyed  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
to  have  terrified  others  who  furvived,  and  had  wherewithal 
to  fupport  themfelves  elfewhere,  into  a  total  defertion  of  their 
{hattered  iflands.  By  this  means  that  confiderable  people, 
who  were  the  aborigines,  and  carried  on  the  tin-trade  with 
the  Phoenicians ,  Greeks  and  Romans ,  were  greatly  reduced. 
The  few  poor  remains  of  this  defolation,  by  their  necefiary 
attention  to  food  and  rayment,  mult  foon  have  loll  fight  of 
their  antient  profperity  ;  and  the  faint  remembrance  of  what 
the  iflands  had  been  before,  expiied  of  itfelf  in  an  age  or  two, 
through  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  trade  for  tin  to  thefe 
idands  was  greedily  coveted  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks ;  but 
at  prefent  the  author  informs  us,  that  there  are  not  any  vefli- 
ges  of  thofe  antient  works  ;  nor  are  thefe  iflands  any  longer 
fertile  in  tin.  It  may  therefore  very  reafonably  be  alked,  what 
is  become  of  thele  mines  ?  And  how7  lhall  this  queltion  be  an- 
fwered,  but  by  confefling  that  the  land  in  which  thefe  mines 
were,  is  now  funk  and  buried  under  the  fea  ? 

A  letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  George  Collard,  fellow  of  Wadham- 
college,  Oxford,  to  Dr.  Bevis,  concerning  the  year  of  the  eclipfe 
foretold  by  Thales. 

There  are  two  papers  on  this  curious  fubjedl,  one  from  the 
above  mentioned  author,  and  the  other  from  the  rev.  Dr. 
Stukeley  ;  but  they  both  agree,  that  it  happened  in  the  603d 
year  before  Chrill. 

Thales ,  w'ho  calculated  and  foretold  this  eclipfe,  was  born 
of  Phoenician  parents,  and  was  the  firll  who  brought  the  fei- 
ence  of  aftronomy  into  Greece ,  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  pretended  Chiron  of  the  Argonauts.  It  is  evident,  that  tho’ 
he  was  the  firll  in  Greece  who  knew  the  method  of  calculating 
eclipfes,  he  learned  his  art ;  for  a  whole  life  is  not  fufficient  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
calculate  an  eclipfe. 

Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  paper  concerning  this  eclipfe,  has  inferted 
the  following  Ihort  account  of  the  w7ar  between  the  Lydians  and 
Medes ,  which  was  happily  terminated  by  this  eclipfe  of  the  fun. 

6  The  great  king  of  Babylon ,  1 Nebuchadnezzar ,  was  now 

*  bufy  in  executing  the  vengeance  which  God  had  made  him 
i  the  inftrument  of,  upon  the  nation  of  the  Jews ,  for  their 

*  incorrigible  wickednefs  and  folly.  Their  king  Jehoiachin , 
1  was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon ,  and  kept  in  prifofr 
z  thirty- feven  years  together,  till  he  died. 


5  At 
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c  At  this  time  there  was  a  (harp  war  between  the  Mede j  and 
Lydians ,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  us  an  account.  Halyattes , 
father  of  the  famous  Crcefius ,  was  now  king  of  the  Lydians. 

‘  After  the  Medes  had  conquered  all  the  upper  or  northern" 
part  of  Afia ,  from  the  old  poffeffors,  the  Scythians ,  they, 
again  extended  their  borders  to  the  river  Halys  in  leffer  Afia , 
the  boundary  between  Cappadocia  and  Armenia ,  or  between 
the  Lydians  and  Medes.  It  was  not  long  before  there  hap¬ 
pened  a  war  between  thefe  nations,  which  continued  for  five 
years  together,  with  various  fuccefs. 

‘  In  the  fixth  year  they  engaged  each  other,  with  the  utmofl 
of  their  flrength,  intending  to  make  that  battle  decifive  of 
the  quarrel  that  was  between  them  :  but  in  the  midft  of  the 
engagement,  whilft  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  to  hang 
in  equal  balance,  there  happened  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
which  overfpread  both  armies  with  a  horrible  darknefs ;  in* 
fomuch  that  being  affrighted  at  fuch  a  critical  judgment  of 
heaven  (as  they  thought  it)  both  fides  put  up  their  fwords  ; 
and  they  agreed  to  refer  the  controverfy  between  them  to 
two  arbitrators.  Halyattes ,  king  of  Lydia ,  chofe  Sie?inefisy 
king  of  Cilicia  ;  Cyaxares ,  the  Median  monarch,  chofe  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar^  now  bufy  in  leading  the  Jews  into  captivity. 

‘  Nebuchadnezzar  is  by  Herodotus  called  Libynetus .  It  feems 
to  me,  that  the  letter  N,  in  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
has,  in  the  antient  copies  of  Herodotus  been  turned  into 
A ;  and  then  the  v/ords,  in  two  different  dialedts,  are  not 
very  different. 

‘  Thefe  great  arbitrators  compromifea  the  matter  between 
the  contending  parties,  by  making  a  match  between  the  two 
royal  families;  and  fo  reftored  peace  and  friendfhip.  Afiy- 
ages ,  the  fon  of  Cyaxares ,  king  of  Media ,  married  Ariena , 
daughter  of  Halyattes ,  king  of  Lydia ,  of  whom,  a  year  after 
was  born  Cyaxares ,  whom  the  prophet  Daniel  calls  Darius 
the  Mede .  And  in  the  laft  mentioned  year,  king  Cyaxares 
gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyfes ,  king 
of  Perfia  ;  of  whom,  the  next  year,  was  born  the  great 
Cyrus ,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  whom  the  pro¬ 
phet  Ifaiah  foretold  by  name,  that  he  Ihould  reflore  the  po¬ 
lity  of  the  Jews ,  the  city  of  Jerufalem ,  and  the  Temple ,  and 
return  the  facred  veffels  of  gold  and  filver,  which  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  had  carried  away,  and  put  into  his  heathen  temple 
at  Babylon. 

c  Thus  ended  this  famous  quarrel  between  the  Medes  and 
Lydians ,  through  the  timely  event  of  a  total  folar  eclipfe, 
made  Hill  the  more  eminent,  that  it  was  calculated  and  foretold 

R  4  ‘to 
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«  to  the  Ionians  by  Thales  of  Meletus ,  at  that  time  in  the  37th 
‘  year  of  his  age.’ 

This  eclipfe  is  the  firft  that  is  fo  circumflantially  recorded. 
But  it  is  furprifing  how  the  learned  have  erred  in  determining, 
the  year  in  which  this  memorable  affair  happened.  Pliny  tells 
us,  it  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  xlviii  Olympiad ;  whereas  it 
was  the  fourth  year  of  thexLin.  Indeed  it  is  not  impofiiblebut 
the  numeral  letter  v  may  have  crept  into  the  original.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Clemens  Alexandrians  it  happened  about  the  fiftieth  Olym- 
piady  which  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  Pliny  s  account.  Arch  - 
bifhop  XJJher  makes  it  two  years  too  late,  and  Dr.  Prideaux 
five.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  gives  us  the  true  month  and  day,  but 
has  followed  Ricciolus  in  placing  it  in  the  585th  year. 

Mr.  Cojlard  obferves,  that  in  calculating  feveral  antient 
eclipfes,  he  cannot  make  them  fucceed  to  his  mind,  without 
making  an  allowance  for  the  moon’s  accelleration  ;  but  as  this 
allowance  is  not  a  confequence  of  any  part  of  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  it  follows,  that  fomething  is  wanting  to  render  it 
complete.  The  quantity  Mr.  Cojlard  thinks  necelfary  to  be 
allowed,  is  about  one  minute  in  fifty-four  years. 

Befides  the  above  articles,  from  which  we  have  given 
extracts,  this  volume  contains  the  following  papers. 

1.  An  account  of  an  extraordinary  ffream  of  wind,  which 
fhot  through  part  of  the  parifhes  of  Termonomungan  and  Urney , 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone ,  Obi.  11,  1752.  By  William  Henry% 
D.  D.  redder  of  the  pari fh  of  Urney  \  communicated  by  the 
right  hon.  Lord  Cadogan.  F.  R.  S. 

2.  An  account  of  a  book,  entitled  P.  D.  Pauli  Frifii  Me- 
diolanenfiSy  tsc.  Difquijitio  mathematics  in  caufam  phy fleam  fi¬ 
gures  &  magnitudinis  Telluris  nojlra  3  printed  at  Milan  in  1 752, 
inferibed  to  Count  de  Sylva ,  by  'James  Shorty  F.  R.  S. 

3.  An  account  of  the  cafe  of  Anne  Elizabeth  ffuerioty  of 
Paris,  w’nofe  bones  were  difforted  and  foftened  3  by  Ambrofe 
Hofiyy  M.  D.  of  the  faculty  at  Paris. 

4.  An  account  of  a  Roman  altar,  with  an  infeription  upon 
it,  found  in  April  laff  at  Tork,  and  communicated  to  the  fo¬ 
ci  ety  of  antiquaries,  by  Mr,  Francis  Drakey  F.  R.  S.  As 
alfo  a  brief  explication  of  the  infeription  by  John  Wardy  L  L.D* 
ProfefTor  of  rhetoric  in  Grejham- college ,  and  V.  P.  R.  S. 

5.  An  account  of  Mr.  Appleby's  procefs  to  make  fea-  water 
freih  ;  with  fome  experiments  therewith.  Communicated  to 
the  royal  fociety  by  William  Watfony  F.  R.  S. 

6.  A  tranflation  and  explanation  of  fome  articles  in  a  book, 
entitled  Theorie  de  la  figure  de  la  terre  ;  by  Monf.  Clairauty  of 
£he  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Parisy  and  F.  R.  S. 

■'  i  7.  An 
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7.  An  account  of  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  near 
Ludgvan ,  in  Cornwall ,  in  a  letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  William 
Borlafe ,  M.A.  F.R.S.  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Lyttleton ,  dean  of  Exeter. 

8.  A  fecond  letter  of  the  rev.  William  Henry ,  D.  D.  to  the 
right  hon.  the  Lord  Cadogan ,  F.  R.  S.  concerning  the  copper- 
fprings  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ,  in  Ireland. 

9.  The  conifruCHon  of  the  logarithmic  lines  on  the 
Gunter  s  fcale  ;  by  Mr.  John  Robert/on ,  F.  R.  S. 

10.  A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Dolland ,  to  Mr.  ‘James  Short , 
F.  R.  S.  concerning  an  improvement  of  refracting  telefcopes. 

11.  An  extraCt  from  the  thermometrical  obfervations  made 
by  Monf.  Demidofi\  at  Solikamfky ,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia , 
lat.  59.  in  the  year  1751,  by  a  thermometer  adapted  to  Monf. 
De  Vljles  fcale,  which,  in  this  extraCt,  are  reduced  likewife  to 
thofe  of  Fahrenheit  and  Monf.  Reaumur  5  by  the  right  hon. 
George  earl  of  Macclesfield.  Pr.  R.  S. 

12.  A  comparifon  of  different  thermometrical  obfervations 
in  Siberia ;  by  Mr.  William  Wat f on,  F.  R.  S. 

13.  A.  catalogue  of  the  fifty  plants  from  Chelfea  garden,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  royal  Society  by  the  worfhipful  company  of  apo¬ 
thecaries  for  the  year  1752,  purfyant  to  the  direction  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane ,  bart.  Med.  Reg.  &  Soc.  Reg.  nuper  preefes  ;  by 
John  Wilmer ,  M.  D.  Societat.  Pharmaceut.  Lond.  Soc.  Hort. 
Chelf.  preefedi.  id1  prcsleft.  Botanic. 

14.  Obfervations  on  a  remarkable  coraline,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Ellis  to  the  rev.  Thomas  Birch ,  D.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

15.  An  account  of  fome  uncommon  foflil  bodies,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Baker ,  F.  R.  S. 

16.  An  abftraCf:  of  a  difeourfe,  entitled  The  hi/lory  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Tetricus,  explained  and  illujlrated  by  medals  ;  written  in 
French  by  Mr.  Claude  Gros  de  Boze  keeper  of  the  medals  in 
the  French  king’s  cabinet,  &c.  and  lent  by  him  to  Dr.  Mead , 
to  be  communicated  to  this  Society,  By  John  Ward ,  L.L.D. 
Rhet.  Prof.  Grejh.  and  V.  P.  R.  S. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  rev.  Pvlr.  George  Cojlard  to  Dr.  Bevis , 
concerning  an  eclipfe  mentioned  by  Xenophon. 

18.  A  defeription  of  a  new  method  of  opening  the  cornea , 
in  order  to  extraCf  the  cryftalline  humour  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharp ,  Surgeon  to  Guy  s  hofpital,  and  F.  R.  S. 

19.  Experiments  by  Francis  Hume ,  M.  D.  on  fifh  and  flefh 
preferved  in  lime-water  :  communicated  by  John  Clephane , 
M.D.  F.R.S. 

20.  A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Short ,  F.  R.  S.  to  the  right 
hon.  the  earl  of  Macclesfield ,  prefid ent,  concerning  a  paper  of 

the 
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the  late  Servington  Savary ,  efq;  relating  to  his  invention  of  a 
new  micrometer. 

21.  A  defcription  of  a  contrivance  for  meafuring  fmall 
angles,  by  Mr.  John  Dolland ;  communicated  by  Mr.  James 
Short ,  F.  R.  S. 

22.  A  letter  to  Sir  Peter  Thompfon  knt.  F.  R.  S.  concern¬ 
ing  experiments  on  the  copper-fprmgs  in  Wicklow ,  in  Ireland , 
and  obfervations  thereon  by  John  Bond ,  M.  D. 

23.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Bevis  to  Mr.  James  Short ,  F.  R.  S. 
concerning  Mr.  Gafcoigne’s  invention  of  the  micrometer. 

24.  Obfervations  on  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun. 
May  6,  1753  ;  by  Mr.  J.  Short ,  F.  R.  S. 

25.  The  number  of  people  in  the  city  of  Brijlol ,  calculated 
from  the  burials  for  ten  years  fucceffive,  and  alfo  from  the 
number  of  houfes ;  by  John  Browning ,  efq;  communicated  by 
PI.  Baker ,  F.  R,  S. 

26.  A  further  account  of  the  giant’s  caufeway  in  the  county 
of  Antrim ,  in  Ireland ;  by  the  rev.  Richard  Pococke ,  L.  L.  D. 
archdeacon  of  Dublin ,  and  F.  R.  S. 

27.  A  letter  upon  the  fame  fubjedl  from  the  rev.  Richard 
Pococke s  archdeacon  of  Dublin ,  to  Thomas  Birch ,  D.  D.  Sec. 
R.  S. 

28.  A  viewpf  the  relation  between  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley  s 
tables,  and  the  notions  of  Mr.  de  Buffony  for  eftablifhing  a  rule 
for  the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of  man ;  by  Mr.  William 
Kerjfeboom ,  of  the  Hague.  T ranflated  from  the  French  by  J . 
Parfons ,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

29.  A  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Melvel  to  the  rev.  James  Bradley , 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  With  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  caufe  of  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light. 

30.  The  cafe  of  the  operation  for  the  empyema ,  fuccefsfully 
performed  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Warner ,  F.  R.  S.  and  furgeon  to 
Guy’s  hofpital. 

31.  Extradl  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Dcdfon ,  to  Mr. 
Willia?n  Mountains ^  F.  R.  S. 

32.  A  letter  from  John  Lining ,  M.  D.  of  Charles-towny 
South  Carolina ,  to  the  rev.  Thomas  Birch ,  D.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 
concerning  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  therefrom  January  1738, 

to  December  1752. 

33.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Emanuel  Mendez  da  Cojla ,  F.  R.  S. 
to  Thomas  Birch ,  D.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  concerning  the  foffil  found 
at  Dudley ,  in  Stajjordjhire ,  and  defcribed  in  Philofcphical 
Tranfaftions ,  numb.  496. 

34.  Letters  relating  to  a  theorem  of  Mr.  Euler ,  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin ,  and  F.  R.  S.  for  eorredf- 
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ing  the  aberrations  in  the  object- glaiTes  of  refracting  tele- 
fcopes. 

35.  A  remarkable  cafe  of  fragility,  flexibility,  and  difTolu- 
tion  of  the  bones  ;  communicated  by  John  Pringle ,  M.  Do 

F.  R.  S.  ^  ' 

36.  Agronomical  obfervations,  made  in  Surrey-Jlreet , 
London ,  by  J.  Bevis ,  M.  D.  and  J.  Short ,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S. 

37.  A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ellis ,  to  Mr.  Peter  Collifon , 
F.  R.  S.  concerning  a  clufter-polype,  found  in  the  fea,  near 
the  coafl:  of  Greenland. 

38.  Extracts  from  two  letters  from  Father  Gaubil ,  of  the 
fociety  of  Jefus ,  at  Peking ,  in  China.  Tranflated  from  the 
French. 

39.  A  letter  from  Mr.  William  Shervington ,  to  Benjamin 
Franklin ,  efq;  of  Philadelphia ,  concerning  the  tranfit  of  AAer- 
cury  over  the  fun  on  the  6th  of  May ,  x 75 3,  as  obferved  in 
the  ifland  of  Antigua :  communicated  by  Mr,  Peter  Collinfon , 

F.  R.  S. 

40.  An  account  of  the  barometer,  and  the  ftate  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  at  Dublin ,  from  the  7th  of  March ,  1752,  to  the  28th  of 
February  1753?  by  James  Simon ,  efq;  F.  R.  S.  and  fecretary 
of  the  incorporated  lociety  at  Dublin ;  communicated  by  Mr. 
Henry  Baker ,  F.  R.  S. 

41.  A  fecond  account  of  the  new  method  of  opening  the 
cornea ,  for  taking  away  the  cataract;  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp , 
furgeon  to  Guy  s  hofpital,  and  F.  R.  S. 

42.  An  attempt  to  explain  an  antient  Roman  infcription, 
cut  upon  a  ftone  lately  found  at  Bath.  By  John  Ward ,  L.L.D. 
Rhet.  Prof.  Grejh.  and  V.  P.  R.  S. 

43.  A  letter  to  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Macclesfield ,  prefl- 
dent  of  the  royal  fociety,  from  Mr.  Benja?nin  Wilfon ,  F.  R.  S. 
concerning  fome  electrical  experiments  made  at  Paris. 

44.  Electrical  experiments,  with  an  attempt  to  account  for 
their  feveral  phenomena ;  together  with  fome  obfervations  on 
thunder- clouds,  by  John  Canton ,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S. 

45.  Extradt  of  a  letter  from  Profefl'or  Bofe ,  of  Witt  ember g, 
to  the  right  hon.  George  earl  of  Macclesfield ,  Pr.  R.  S.  with  ob¬ 
fervations  thereupon  Mr.  by  William  Watfon ,  F.  R.  S. 

46.  An  account  of  a  memoir  read  at  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris ,  by  M.  de  Barros ,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman, 
concerning  certain  phano?nena  obferved  by  him  at  Paris ,  in  the 
laft  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun ;  by  J.  Short ,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S. 

47.  An  explication  of  an  obfcure  paflage  in  Albert  Girard's 
commentary  on  Simon  Steyin’s  works  5  by  Mr.  Symfion ,  pro- 

felfor 
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fefloF  of  mathematics  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  :  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  ear  1  Stanhope. 

48.  Obfervations  upon  the  eledfricity  of  the  air,  made  at 
the  Chateau  de  Maintenon ,  during  the  months  of  "June , 
and  October,  1753  ;  being  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Abbe 
staH,  F.  R.  S.  to  the  rev.  Stephen  Hales ,  D.  D.  F.  R.S.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  "James  Par  fans,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 


Art.  xxvni.  The  Athanafian  Creed  re-exa?nined,  upon  princi¬ 
ples  of  fober  reafon  andfripture,  and  upon  a  new  plan  of  en¬ 
quiry :  in  fever al  letters  to  a  doubting  friend,  publijhed  on  oc- 
cafion  of  fome  late  debates ,  in  order  to  give  full  and  final  fa- 
itsfaCfion  upon  the  fubjeCi.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  defirous  to  promote  truth  and  peace ,  and  to  rectify 
any  error  upon  fair  conviction.  Svo.  is.  6d.  G.  Woodfall. 

HE  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  obfervations  which 


are  contained  in  this  ingenious  and  accurate  perfor¬ 


mance,  and  the  candor  and  modefty  with  which  they  are  pro- 
pofed,  cannot  but  yield  fatisfadlion  to  every  difinterefted  and 
impartial  reader. 

In  the  introduction  our  author  juftly  remarks,  that  fome 
eminent  writers  upon  thefe  fubjedls,  while  they  feem  to  affert 
the  general  fcheme  of  principles  advanced  in  this  creed,  as  it 
is  commonly  received,  do  yet  profefs  to  follow  the  moderate 
opinion  of  thofe  critical  expofitors,  who  apprehend  that  the 
^author  of  the  creed  doth  not  lay  the  Jlrefs  upon  every  little 
nicety  of  explication,  but  upon  the  main  dodtrine.  To  perfons 
©f  thefe  fentiments,  he  obferves,  that  God  hath  not  given  any 
authority  to  men,  to  tamper  with  what  he  hath  revealed  ;  or 
to  offer  any  little  nicety  of  explication ,  in  points  not  by  himfelf 
explained,  tho*  they  fhould  afterwards  fay  (which  neverthelefs 
the  author  of  this  creed  hath  not  done)  that  they  do  not  lay 
any  ftrefs  upon  fuch  nicety.  He  thinks,  that  they  ought  to 
leave  things  of  this  kind,  as  God  hath  left  them;  revealed  in 
general,  but  not  particularly  explained  ;  efpecially  as  they 
themfelves  are  ready,  in  effect ,  to  confefs,  that  they  are  inex¬ 
plicable  :  for  they  acknowledge  the  dodlrine,  in  fome  parts  of  * 
it  at  leaf!,  incomprehenfible. 

Our  author  likewife  takes  occafion,  from  the  conceffions  of 
fome,  who  in  general  approve  of  this  theological  fyftem,  to 
cenfure  a  zealous  attachment  to  thofe  explications  which  they 
allow  not  to  have  yet  attained  any  happy  fuccefs  j  but,  as  they 


are 
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ere  perfuaded,  have  done  much  harm  :  having  not  only  ex~ 
pofed  this  doCtrine  to  obloquy  and  contempt,  but  alio  occa- 
fioned  hot  difputes,  open  contefts,  and  bitter  animofities.  And 
tho’  it  be  admitted,  that  thefe  explications  be  ever  To  convin¬ 
cing  and  fatisfaCtory  to  learned  men,  yet  the  illiterate,  who 
are  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  do  mod:  need  the 
plained  inftruCtions,  can  never  receive  any  benefit  from  them : 
for  thefe  explications  being  full  of  nicedidinCtions,  and  dreffed 
up  in  logical,  metaphyficaJ,  and  fcholadic  terms,  unlearned 
men,  who  are  perfect  drangers  to  fuch  hard  notions,  can  never 
underftand  them.  And  fince  Dr.  Waterland  himfelf  confedes, 
that  all  are  not  capable  of  feeing  through  every  nicety  in  this 
creed,  may  we  not  reafonably  afk,  is  it  then  necedary  that  all 
fhould  rehearfe  it,  and  declare  their  approbation  [as  they  ac¬ 
tually  do  by  that  rehearfal)  of  every  fuch  nicety. 

But  our  author  hath  adopted,  and  with  great  modefty  and 
decency  pleaded  for  a  more  rational  and  generous  fcheme.  He 
ftudioufly  declines  thofe  magiderial  airs  which  fome  advocates 
for  the  niceties  of  explication  have  afiumed  ;  and  who,  indead 
of  aCting  the  part  of  unbiaffed  enquirers,  and  candid  inftruc- 
tors,  have  appeared  in  the  imperious  characters  of  overbearing 
dictators  and  decifive  judges.  According  to  his  apprehenfion, 
formed  upon  what  he  hath  learned  from  the  fcriptures,  taken 
in  their  mod  plain  and  general  terms,  the  falvation  of  men’s 
fouls  doth  not  depend  upon  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity ,  as  par¬ 
ticularized  by  fome  creeds,  but  upon  the  one  great  point  of 
embracing  the  gofpel,  and  living  conformably  to  its  rules,, 
Among  many  evidences  of  his  regard  to  pure  and  genuine 
chridianity,  for  v/hich  he  every  where  approves  himfelf  a  very 
judicious  and  confident  advocate,  we  may  obferve,  that  he 
would  confine  our  views  in  this  debate  to  the  facred  fcriptures, 
as  the  fupreme  directory,  and  the  alone  authentic  dandard  of 
our  faith.  The  facred  oracles  he  confiders  as  the  only  fure 
rule  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  judgments  in  all  points 
peculiar  to  revelation  ;  and  as  turnidling  all  the  necefTary 
means  for  conducting  us  fafely  to  heaven :  while  human  ex¬ 
planatory  fymbols,  in  every  article  wherein  they  ed'entially  differ 
from  the  dictates  of  this  perfeCt  and  infallible  indruCtor,  ought 
to  be  rejeCted  as  deviations  from  divine  unalte&able  truth,  and 
erroneous  and  delufive  guides. 

It  is  alfo  with  our  author  matter  of  frequent  and  juft  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  predeterminations  of  fathers,  councils,  churches, 
and  fyftems,  often  place  a  wrong  bias  on  our  judgments,  and 
throw  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  in  our  way;  by  which 
too  many  are  unhappily  diverted  from  giving  a  proper  attention 
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to  the  declarations  of  the  gofpel,  in  relation  to  a  point  which 
can  only  be  clearly  fettled,  and  finally  determined,  to  general  fa^ 
tisfadtion,  by  thofe  declarations. 

Our  author’s  performance  is  divided  into  four  letters.  The 
firft  letter  contains  fome  ufeful  obfervations  upon  thofe  princU 
pies  and  duties,  to  which  the  fcriptures  afcribe  a  real  impor¬ 
tance,  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  falvation.  Repentance,  faith 
and  obedience,  or  holinefs,  he  confiders  as  the  efiential  condi¬ 
tions  of  acceptance  with  God.  Sincerely  to  embrace  the  go!1 
pel,  and  to  order  our  converfation  according  to  its  rules,  is, 
he  thinks,  appointed  as  the  fure  foundation  of  hope  towards 
God.  4  This  alone,’  fays  he,  4  appears  to  me  to  be  neceflary 
4  to  falvation,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  all  that  God  intended. 

4  The  word  of  God  no  where  tells  me,  you  muft  believe  an 
4  unity  in  trinity ,  and  a  trinity  in  unity,  and  all  after  a  parti*- 
4  cular  mode  and  manner  of  explication  (as  (hail  be  exprefied 
4  and  fet  forth  in  fome  future  creeds)  or  you  cannot  be  faved. 

4  But  what  faith  it  ?  Relieve  on  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl  ^  and 
4  thou  Jhalt  be  sav  ed*  .  Repent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel 
4  Except  ye  repent  ye  Jhall  all  per  i  sh  f.  Without  holiness  no 
4  man  Jhall  fee  thee  Lord  ||.  And  to  add  no  more  declarations 
4  of  this  kind  here,  Chrijl  is  become  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
4  vation  to  all  that  obey  him§.  Thefe  few  declarations^ 

*  in  my  humble  opinion,  contain  the  fum  and  fubflance  of  the 

*  gofpel ;  and  being  interpreted  according  to  a  reafonable  la- 
4  titude,  do  fufficiently  fet  forth  the  whole  end  and  defign  of 
4  it;  which  comes  in  fhort  to  this :  44  Jefus  Chrifl,  the  blefled 
44  fon  of  God,  came  into  the  world  to  fave  finners.  This  he 
44  does  by  calling  them  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life; 
44  alluring  them  of  pardon  from  God  his  father,  on  fuch  their 
44  return,  and  their  hearty  embracing  the  offers  which  he 
44  makes  them  ;  taking  him  for  their  faviour,  and  the  only 
44  mediator  between  God  and  men,  for  whom  Chrift  died,  to 
44  make  reconciliation  between  both,  and  to  procure  an  eter- 
44  nal  inheritance  to  all  that  are  fandtified  through  faith  in  his 
44  name.” — 4  This,  I  think,  fully  exprefles  the  general  defign 
4  of  the  gofpel -revelation,  or  the  plain  and  comprehenfive 
4  meaning  of  that  great  counfel  of  God  for  the  falvation  of 
4  men,  which  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  world,  when  he  teftifccl 
4  both  to  the  Jews  and  alfo  to  the  Greeks ,  repentance  towards 
4  God ,  and  faith  towards  our  lord  Jefus  Chrifl.  Adis  xx.  2 1 

*  Adis  xvi.  31.  ff  Mark  i.  15.  J  Luke  xiii.  3,  5.  II  Heb.  xii. 
14  $  Heb.  v,  9. 


Our 
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Our  author  proceeds  to  fet  before  the  reader,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  aflertions  of  the  creed,  and  places  in  oppofite  co¬ 
lumns  fuch  paflages  of  fcripture  as  evidently  contradict  and 
fubvert  thofe  alTertions.  Pie  then  takes  notice,  that  great  ftrefs 
hath  been  laid  by  fome  upon  thefe  words  of  our  Lord,  he  that 
believeth  not  jhall  be  damned ,  as  it  they  referred  immediately  to 
the  doCtrine  or  the  Trinity,  and  were  a  juft  foundation  for 
condemning  thofe  who  do  not  aftent  to  it  as  delivered  in  the 
modern  forms ;  and  by  a  feries  of  judicious  criticifms  upon 
various  texts  of  fcripture,  relative  to  this  declaration  of  Chrift, 
he  attempts,  and  we  apprehend  with  conviCtive  evidence,  to 
fettle  the  precife  meaning  of  it.  He  points  out  the  meannefs 
of  the  attempt  to  bring  down  the  great  defign  of  the  gofpe!s 
to  abet  the  narrow  purpofes  of  creeds  \  as  the  gofpel  is  of  a 
moft  benevolent  nature,  while  fome  creeds  are  only  the  badges 
of  a  party.  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  letter  he  clearly  re- 
prefents,  that  the  pofitions  of  this  creed  place  the  falvation  of 
men  upon  a  different  foundation  from  the  facred  fcriptures ; 
and  by  enumerating  various  particulars,  he  (hews  upon  what 
great  points  the  fcripture  lays  the  main  ftrefs,  in  con  trad  iclion 
to  thofe  nicer  articles  which  this  creed  fcts  forth  as  the  tefts  of 
orthodoxy,  and  the  criterions  of  damnation. 

In  the  fecond  letter,  which  the  author  defigns  as  a  fupple- 
ment  to  the  firft,  he  endeavours  to  give  a  juft  and  full  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  affertion  of  the  evangelift  St.  'John,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  gofpel,  John  xx.  31.  Thefe  things  are  written 9 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
God,  and  that  believ  ing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name. 
Thefe  words,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  reft  our  falvation  wholly 
upon  our  believing  this  one  point,  that  Jefus  is  the  Chrijb ,  the 
fon  of  God.  And  he  concludes,  that  thofe  who  believe  this 
in  its  true  fenler  (hall  obtain  everlafting  life  through  his  name. 
He  urges  leveral  pertinent  obfervations,  to  illuftrate  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  fcripture  affertion  ;  and  having  introduced  and  jufti- 
fied  the  fentiments  of  the  judicious  Mr.  Locke  upon  this  argu¬ 
ment,  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  an  ample  reprefentation  of  the 
critical  remarks  and  reafonings  of  the  moft  learned  and  accu¬ 
rate  profeflor  Limborch  on  this  point,  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  adts  of  the  apoftles,  and  on  the  epiftles  to  the  Romans «, 
and  to  the  Hebrews',  which  he  highly  applauds  and  recom¬ 
mends  as  containing  the  moft  folid  and  ufeful  obfervations 
upon  the  fcriptures. 

In  the  third  letter  our  author  compares  this  creed  with  the 
fcripture  in  another  view  ;  regarding  chiefly  its  didlion  and 
manner  of  inftrudtion,  which  are  fo  very  different  from  thofe 

which 
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which  we  find  in  fcripture.  He  intimates,  that  the  comparing 
of  thefe  two  together,  will  perhaps  as  much  leften  our  efteenl 
for  the  one,  as  it  will  increafe  it  for  the  other.  In  this  com- 
parifon  it  is  very  obvious,  that  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the 
jfide  of  fcripture,  as  to  plainnefs,  fimplicity,  and  ufeful  inftruc- 
tion  ;  while  he  freely  cenfures  the  impropriety  of  making  ab- 
ftrufe  points  the  fubjedf  of  our  folemn  addreffes  to  heaven : 
which,  as  bifhop  Taylor  fpeaks  in  another  cafe,  is  no  better 
than  c  deriving  our  opinions  into  our  devotions  ;  making  fchool 

*  points  become  our  religion ;  making  God  (fo  far  as  we  can) 

*  a  party  in,  and  entitling  him  to,  our  impertinent  wrang- 

5  LINGS.* 

The  defign  of  the  fourth  and  laft  letter,  is  to  perfuade  all 
chriftians,  in  their  enquiries  after  truth,  upon  religious  fubjedfs, 
to  lay  afide  all  other  teachers  befides  the  writers  of  the  holy 
fcriptures ;  and  that  they  would  not  take  the  fentiments  or 
fchemes  of  elder  or  later  writers,  whether  fchoolmen  or  fathers, 
or  divines  of  any  party,  for  a  perfedt  tell  of  truth  and  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  where  the  facred  fcriptures  alone  would  lead  them  into 
the  greateft  truth,  and  the  higheft  orthodoxy.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  author  upon  this  head,  as  he  endeavours  by 
quotations  from  fome  celebrated  writers,  to  eftablifh  and  il- 
luftrate  the  affertions  he  hath  advanced.  We  hope  for  a  can¬ 
did  indulgence  in  fome  additional  hints  in  reference  to  the 
fubjedt  of  this  article. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  eafily  difcern,  that  whatever 
charadters  of  diftindtion  and  equality  are  afierted,  that  the 
three  perfons  are  but  one  individual  numerical  perfon,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  which  they  are  declared  to  be  one  God  ;  whilft 
they  are  really  and  certainly  three  diftindf  Gods,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  which  they  are  afterted  to  be  three  diftindt  perfons. 
From  fcripture  it  is  evident,  that  the  titles  of  one  God,  only 
true  God,  are  perfonal  characters  j  appropriated  and  peculiar 
only  to  God  the  father :  or  the  proper  and  unalienable  prero¬ 
gatives  of  him  alone.  And  from  reafon  it  is  clear,  that  all 
qualities  or  predications  v/hich  are  properly  perfonal,  are  indi¬ 
vidual  and  incommunicable.  Now  whatever  fond  efteem  any 
may  be  difpofed  to  entertain  for  the  Athanafian  creed,  yet  it 
mull  be  allowed,  that  in  point  of  antiquity  and  dignity,  it  can 
claim  no  juft  competition  with  the  Nicene  j  which  truly  placeth 
the  appropriate  excluftve  charadter  of  one  God  in  the  father 
alone.  And  bifhop  Pearfon  hath  obferved,  that  the  creed 
called  the  apoJUes ,  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft,  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  had  the  firft  article  of  it  thus  exprefled  ;  I  believe 
in  one  God,  the  father  almighty.  Expofition ,  &c,  art.  I.  p.  23. 

4  "  Dr. 
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Dr.  IVallis ,  notwithftanding  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  doctrine  i 
is  fuppofed  to  aflert,  was  fo  averfe  to  a  rigid  conllruCtion  c 
tllfc  damnatory  l'entences,  that  he  generoufly  owned,  that  they 
were  enough  to  make  the  creed  too  formidable  to  be  approved 
of.  Letters  on  the  Trinity ,  left.  III.  page  21. 

The  lentiments  of  the  two  great  reformers  upon  unfcriptu- 
ral  phrafes,  relating  to  this  fubject,  may  be  not  unacceptable 
to  fome  perfons.  Luther ,  in  his  Pojlil.  Major .  Dominic,  fays, 
44  The  word  trinity  founds  oddly,  and  is  a  humar\invention. 
44  It  were  better  to  call  Almighty  God,  God,  than  trinity” 
The  expreflions  of  Calvin ,  in  Admonit.  I.  ad  Polonos ,  are 
equally  remarkable  for  their  freedom  and  plainnefs.  44  I  like 
44  not  this  prayer,  0  holy ,  blejfed ,  and  glorious  Trinity  ;  it  fa- 
44  vours  of  barbarity  ; — the  word  Trinity  is  barbarous,  infi- 
44  pid,  profane  ;  a  human  invention,  grounded  on  no  teftimony 
44  of  God’s  word;  the  popish  God,  unknown  to  the  prophets 
44  and  apoftles*” 

--  --  -  •  ------  :  -  --  — : '  '  - ' 

Art.  xxix.  Sermons  on  various  fubjefts ,  with  a  prefatory  dif- 
courfe  on  mijiakes  concerning  religion ,  enthuftafm ,  experiences , 
isle.  By  Thomas  Hartley,  A.  M-  rettor  of  Winwick,  in 
Northamptonfhire.  Printed  for  the  author.  8vo.  5s.  Man- 
by,  Whifton,  &Ci 

TH  O’  there  are  many  traces  of  a  good  heart,  and  of  a 
pious  temper  and  difpofition  of  mind,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fermons  now  before  us,  yet  the  author’s  manner,  and 
the  general  turn  of  fentiment  that  appears  in  them,  will  not, 
we  apprehend,  be  very  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
Such  indeed  as  are  fond  of  feeing  human  reafon  debafed  and 
vilified,  who  are  pleafed  with  declamations  on  the  corruption  and 
depravity  of  human  nature,  in  confequence  of  the  fall,  and 
with  the  notions  of  divine  impulfes,  the  wonderful  and  inex¬ 
plicable  influences  of  the  fpirit,  isle,  will,  no  doubt,  find  great 
latisfaclion  in  the  perufal  of  them  :  but  thofe'who  look  upon 
reafon  to  be  the  ftrft  and  beft  of  God’s  gifts  to  men,  and  are 
defirous  of  building  their  religion  on  a  rational  founda¬ 
tion,  will  find  lefs  to  admire  in  them.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  will,  we  hope,  be  thought  fuincient,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  whole. 

4  We  call  the  feriptures  the  word  of  God,’  fays  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley ,  ferm.  8th,  4  inafmuch  as  they  teftify  of  him  who  is  the 
•  living  word  of  God  that  abideth  for  ever,  and  as  they  were 
Vdl.  XI.  S  4  fpo- 
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fpoken  and  written  by  holy  men  of  old,  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  if  then  we  receive  their  teffimony,  and 
the  truth  which  they  are  appointed  to  convey,  in  demon- 
ftration  of  that  fame  power  and  infpiration  by  which  they 
were  given,  they  become  really  profitable  for  our  inftruc- 
tion  in  godlinefs ;  otherwife,  whether  they  be  preached  or 
read,  they  are  only  founds  and  fyllables,  we  hear  the  voice 
of  man  but  not  the  voice  of  God,  we  read  language  and 
proportions,  and  annex  our  own  ideas  to  them,  but  attain 
not  to  divine  truth ;  for  this  lieth  not  in  the  conjectures, 
apprehenfions,  or  invented  meanings  which  man’s  wifdom 
teacheth,  but  is  of  far  more  noble  extraction,  even  the 
breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence  that  flow- 
eth  from  the  glory  of  the  almighty,  the  brightnefs  of  the 
everlafting  light,  the  undefiled  mirrour  of  the  majefty  of 
God,  which  entering  into  holy  fouls,  maketh  them  the  friends 
of  God  and  prophets.  This  infpiration  of  the  Almighty 
giving  underfianding,  is  the  only  true  interpreter  of  fpiri- 
tual  things,  the  living  rule,  the  infallible  guide:  the  ivords 
which  I  fpcak  unto  yon,  fays  our  Lord,  they  are  fpirit ,  and 
they  are  life.— 

6  We  know  you  well,’  fays  he  in  fermon  9th,  c  ye  fons  of 
reafon,  in  your  full  ffrength,  and  have  weighed  every  argu¬ 
ment  and  plea  you  have  to  offer  for  your  infidelity  in  the 
balance  of  the  fanCfuary,  and  found  them  wanting :  give 
us,  you  fay,  a  religion  which  we  can  comprehend,  and 
dodrines  which  will  quadrate  with  our  reafon,  and  we  will 
believe  them  ;  but  as  to  thefe  unintelligible  mvfferies,  we 
cannot  away  with  them  :  but  herein  you  err,  not  knowing 
your  own  weaknefs,  in  that  you  let  up  a  fufRciency  as  of 
yourfelves,  whereby  to  judge  and  determine  concerning  the 
deep  things  of  God  ;  but  as  foon  may  you  hope  to  mete  out 
the  heavens  with  a  fpan,  or  to  gather  the  wind  in  your  fiff, 
for  thefe  things  knoweth  no  man  of  himfelf,  but  God  re- 
vealeth  them  to  us  by  his  fpirit.  Reafon  can  indeed  fpecu- 
late  upon  the  works  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  frame  ar¬ 
guments  and  conclufions  from  fuch  ideal  knowledge;  but 
the  things  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  the  natural  man,  even  of 
the  greatefl  and  moft  approved  abilities,  as  fuch,  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  them,  nay,  counteth  them  foolifhnefs,  for  there  is  an 
Infinite  difproportion  betwixt  his  faculties  and  thefe  objeCfs, 
and  therefore  an  utter  impoflibility  to  difeern  fupernatural 
things,  but  by  a  fupernatural  light :  confequently,  all  reli¬ 
gion  that  hath  no  deeper  foundation  than  in  the  reafonings  of, 
the  earthly  underfianding,  muft  be  attended  with  doubts 

*  and 
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*  and  diffatisfa&ion,  as  wanting  evidence  and  influence  fuf- 
*■  ficierit  for  the  mind  to  reft  on  Vitn  any  tolerable  comfort : 

4  all  that  men  build  hereon  is  no  better  than  a  Babel  of  opi- 
4  nions  and  conjectures,  and  all  their  zeal  and  knowledge  in 
4  religion,  but  walking  in  the  light  of  their  owrwfire,  and  in 
4  the  fparks  that  they  have  kindled.’ — 

In  fermon  tenth  we  find  the  following  paffage,  with  which 
we  ftiall  clofe  this  article.  ‘To  the  divine  prohibition  given 
‘  to  Adam ,  concerning  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
‘  evil,  was  annexed  the  denunciation  of  the  fatal  confequence 
‘  of  difobedience. — In  the  day  that  thou  eatejl  thereof  thou  /halt 
4  furely  die.  But  Adam  and  Eve  did  eat  thereof,  and  in  that 
4  day  they  did  furely  die ;  for  they  not  only  became  mortal  or 

*  fubject  to  a  bodily  death,  but  they  actually  buffered  a  fpiri- 
4  tual  death,  by  the  lofs  of  that  holy,  heavenly  life  and  nature, 
‘  in  which  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  their  ft  ate. 
‘  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  7v.cn ,  as  a  creatural  reprefen- 
4  tation  of  the  glorious  and  ever-blefied  deity  :  but  man  di- 
4  vided  his  will  from  God,  caft  his  imagination  and  defire 
4  into  a  ftate  of  felf-dependance,  and,  led  by  a  fatal  curiofity, 

‘  became  miferably  wife,  through  a  diftinct  knowledge  of  the 
4  good  he  had  loft,  and  a  fad  experience  of  that  evil  into  which 
4  he  had  plunged  himfelf.  Nor  was  it  only  in  a  dreadful 
4  reparation  from  God,  that  the  human  nature  ftood  in  the 
4  hour  of  its  apoftacy,  but  the  wicked  feducing  fpirit  alfo  en- 
4  tered  into  it,  and  infeCted  it  with  the  poifon  of  his  own 
4  helliih  nature,  and  fo  it  became  enmity  againft  God.  From 
4  the  time  of  this  woeful  covenant,  entered  into  by  our  firft: 
4  parents  with  fin  and  death ;  from  this  unnatural  agreement 
4  with  hell  and  hoftility  againft  heaven,  we  date  the  origin  of 
4  Satan’s  accefs  to  the  fouls  of  men,  and  lament,  among  other 
4  difmal  effeCts  of  the  fall,  the  many  deplorable  inftances  of 
4  perfons  poueffed  of  devils,  inftead  of  behig  temples  of  the 
4  Holy  Ghoft,  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  fpirit.’ 

-  - . _  -= - - - -  —  '  . .  - 

Art.  xxx.  Two  Differ tations  :  the  firjl  on  the  fuppofed  filicide 
tf/Tamlon  $  wherein  the  part  he  bore  in  his  own  death  is  vin¬ 
dicated  from  the  imputation  of  fef-murther ;  and  the  nature 
and  heir.oujnefs  of  that  crime  are  fully  Jet  forth.  The  fecondon 
Jcphtha’r  vow  \  wherein  is  proved*)  that  his  vow  was  fulfilled 
and  his  daughter  not  facrificed.  8vo.  2s.  Innys. 

IN  the  firft  of  thefe  differtations  the  author,  who  appears  to 
be  a  plain  well-meaning  perfon,  confiders  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  queftions,  viz,  iff.  Whether  fuicide  is  lawtul  or  unlaw- 

S  2  •  ful  ? 
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tul  ?  3<dly .  Whether  the  acceftion  Samfon  had  unto  his  owil 
deaths  (we  ufe  the  writer’s  own  words)  is  to  be  condemned 
or  vindicated. 

Suicide,  he  tells  us,  is  of  two  different  kinds  :  the  firft  he 
defines  thus,  A fuicide  wilfully ,  intentionally  affed,  by  a  perfon 
having  the  exercife  of  reafon ,  with  a  define  and  defign  to  be  rid 
of  life.  This  he  affirms  to  be  not  only  criminal,  but  a  ?noJl 
heinous  and  attrocious  guiltinefs.  The  fecond  is,  according  to 
his  definition,  when  the  felf-fiayer ,  having  the  exercife  of  reafony 
■wilfully  and  intentionally  adventures  upon  an  adtiony  attended, 
with  an  extremity  of  danger ,  and  out  of  the  way  of  his  lawful 
bufmefs  and  duty ,  by  which  his  life  perifioeth ,  althd  he  has  neither 
a  defire  nor  dejign  to  be  rid  of  life.  This  too  he  affirms  to  be 
highly  criminal,  tho’  far  from  being  of  the  heinous  nature  of 
the  above  mentioned  confummate  and  mfl  attrocious  fin  of fuicide. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  proofs  of  the  flagitious  fmfulnefs 
of  the  firft:  kind  of  filicide,  and  then  examines  what  has  been 
pleaded  in  defence  of  it ;  telling  us,  as  he  goes  along,  that 
the  many  inftances  of  it  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
writings  of  deiffs,  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  juftify  it. 
With  regard  to  Samfon ,  he  confiders  him  as  adfing  in  the  laft: 
feene  of  his  life  by  a  divine  impulfe  ;  and  endeavours  to  {hew, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  may  be  vindicated  from  all  criminal 
fuicide ,  even  without  having  recourfe  to  a  divine  motion. 

He  introduces  the  fecond  differtation  with  telling  us,  that 
the  deiffs  endeavour  to  {hew,  that  the  offering  of  human  fa- 
crifices  is  countenanced  by  the  holy  fcrjptures,  from  the  com¬ 
mand  given  to  Abraham  to  offer  his  fon  Ifaacy  and  the  cafe  of 
"Jephtha  s  vow.  The  firft  of  thefe  he  promifes  to  clear  fuffi- 
ciently  in  another  differtation  :  as  to  fiephthd* s  vow,  he  gives 
us  tifie  fentiments  of  fewifh  and  chriffian  writers  concerning 
it ;  lets  down  the  words  of  the  text,  and  fhev/s  the  different 
ways  in  which  interpreters  expound  it.  The  Hebrew  particle 
vauj  we  are  told,  which  in  our  bibles  is  tranfiated  andy  in  the 
laft  claufe  of  verfe  3 1 ft  Judg.  11.  ought,  according  to  fome 
learned  rabbles,  to  be  tranfiated  or;  and  upon  this  point  our 
author  thinks  the  difpute  turns  :  hear  what  he  fays. 

6  Having  ftated  the  queftion  in  controverfy  in  this  manner,  as 
*  it  arifeth  from  the  two  different  ways  of  tranflating  the  He - 
‘  brew  particle  vauy  there  are  two  things  very  remarkable, 
4  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  obferve  with  a  fpecial  attention* 

*  Firft,  that  even  the  patrons  of  the  harjh  feniiment ,  who 
c  think  fephtha  did  vow,  fo  as  to  bind  himfelf  to  facrifice  his 
4  daughter,  and  that  he  actually  did  fo  ;  yet:  neither  do  nor  can 
4  deny,  that  the  particle  van  doth  fignify  ory  as  well  as  andy 

*  tW 
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*  tW  not  fo  frequently :  for  every  Hebrew  lexicon  allows 
4  this.  And  they  alfo  own,  that  in  many  texts  it  is  neceffary 
4  to  tranflate  it  fo. — This,  I  fay,  is  agreed  on  all  Tides,  and 
c  confequently,  that  fometimes  the  vau  is  disjunctive ,  i.  e.  fe- 
4  parateth  what  goes  before,  from  what  doth  follow  :  and  not 
4  conjunctive ,  i.  e.  doth  not  join  them  together. 

4  The  fecond  thing  very  remarkable  is,  that  even  they  who 
4  are  againft  correcting  our  tranftation  from  and  into  or ,  and 
4  difpute  warmly  againft  it,  even  to  the  pleading  logically  in 
4  the  terms  of  genus  and  fpecies ,  yet  when  they  come  to  an- 
4  fwer  this  queftion,  what  if  the  fubjedf  coming  forth  to  meet 
4  Jephtha ,  had  been  a  dog,  or  fwine,  an  horfe,  or  an  afs,  or 
4  camel,  none  of  which  could  be  a  lawful  facrifice  ?  Then 
4  they  are  conftrained  to  diftinguifh,  to  disjoin  and  feparate ; 
4  and  to  own  fuch  fubjects  could  not  be  facrificed  :  and  that 
4  in  this  cafe,  the  vow  muft  be  fo  qualified,  as  either  not  to  be 
4  at  all  binding,  or  to  imply  thus,  if  it  is  a  fubjedt  proper  to 
4  be  offered. 

4  I  leave  every  impartial  reader  here  to  judge,  if  the  con- 
4  ceftions  which  thofe  of  the  harjh  fentiment  are  conftrained  to 
4  make,  according  to  the  two  remarks  I  have  made,  do  not 
4  really  amount  to  the  giving  up  or  yielding  the  ivhole  queftion 
4  to  the  merciful  fide.  Becaufe,  by  their  own  confeflion,  in 
4  the  frjl  remark ,  they  are  conftrained  to  allow,  that  fome- 

*  times  the  particle  vau  not  only  may,  but  muft  be  tranfated 
4  flr,  i.e.  when  the  circumftances  make  it  neceffary.  Again, 

*  by  the  fecond  remark ,  they  are  alfo  conftrained  to  own,  that 
c  fephtha’s  vow  to  make  a  burnt- offering  of  whatfoever  did  come 
4  forth  of  his  houfe  to  meet  him \  muft  neceffarily  be  fo  qualified 
4  as  to  imply,  if  it  is  a  fubjedl  proper  to  be  offered  ;  or  other- 
4  wife  it  could  not  be  binding:  and  therefore,  that  at  leaft  in 
4  this  cafe  it  was  disjunctive ,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  fubjedls 
4  proper  to  be  offered,  from  thofe  that  were  not  proper,  but 
4  unlawful,  to  be  offered. ’ 

This  our  author  feems  to  think  fufficient  for  deciding  the 
queftion,  but  as  it  has  been  rendered  intricate  by  the  artful  and 
laborious  pleading  of  karned  men ,  in  order  to  clear  it  up,  he 
thinks  it  neceffary  to  conffder  every  thing  of  weight  that  has 
been  urged  upon  it.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as  are  deft- 
rous  of  knowing  what  he  advances  further,  muft  have  recourfe 
to  the  differtation  itfelf. 
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Art.  xxxi.  A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’r  Philofophy.  In  four 
letters  to  a  friend.  Letter  frft  and  fecond.  8vo.  25.  Knapton. 

TH  O’  this  ingenious  letter-writer  has  thought  proper  to 
conceal  his  name,  yet  the  manner  of  writing,  the  fmart 
and  animated  turn  that  appears  in  his  letters,  are  fuch  clear  in¬ 
dications  from  what  pen  they  flow,  that  very  few,  if  any,  of 
his  readers  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  any  lofs  upon  this  head. 
As  far  as  he  has  confidered  Lord  Bolingbroke* s  philofophy,  he 
has  given  a  clear  view  of  it,  and  placed  his  lordfhip’s  inconiif- 
tehcies  and  contradictions,  which  indeed  are  many  and  glaring, 
in  a  full  and  ftrong  light. 

The  firft  letter  is  employed  in  giving  us  a  fpecimen  of  his 
1-ordihip’s  temper.  Our  author  obferves,  that  his  lordfhip,  in 
the  manner  of  other  conquerors,  has  ereCled  his  firft  philofo¬ 
phy,  2$  he  calls  it,  on  a  general  defolation;  and  that  his  me¬ 
ditations  on  divine  matters  are  fo  extenfive,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  one,  who  has  written  in  defence  of  virtue  or  religion, 
but  will  find  himfelf  either  infulted  in  his  perfon,  or  mifre- 
prefented  in  his  opinions,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  of  being 
in  his  lordfhip’s  way. 

c  But  fure,’  fays  he,  c  when  a  man  of  his  polite  manners 
(  had  condefcended  to  enter  into  learned  altercation,  the  world 
£  might  at  leaft  expect  a  model  for  the  courtly  management  of 
c  controverfy:  which,  once  for  all,  fnould  have  either  reform- 
i  ed,  or  fhould  for  ever  discredit  the  grofter  polemics  of  the 
c  fchools.  So  that  tho’  the  Divine  would  expeCf  no  great 
£  ; matter  from  thefe  oracles  of  reafon ,  yet  he  would  readily  ac- 
*  cept  his  amends  in  the  manner  of  fo  elegant  a  pen.  And 
*  perhaps  you  will  think  divines  had  been  no  lofers  by  this 
£  equivalent :  you,  who  have  obferved,  that,  in  their  com- 
6  merce  with  the  world,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  forms : 
?  indeed,  they  have  been  generally  thought  wanting  in  them  5 
6  whether  their  pride  prompts  them  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
£  of  reafon,  or  their  prudence  teaches  them  to  fubmit  to  the 
6  wifdom  of  their  betters.  And  the  management  of  their  con- 
15  troverfies  in  the  fchools,  and  the  profecutions  of  their  inter 
£  refts  in  courts,  have,  on  different  accounts,  been  equally  cb- 
c  noxious  to  the  cenfure  of  their  adverfaries.  I  would  wil- 
£  lingly  avoid  both  thefe  extremes  :  for  I  would,  iftpoftible, 
5  prelerve  and  fupport  that  love  and  reverence  to  an  ufeful 
f  body,  which  the  noble  writer,  relying  not  on  his  own  po- 
$  litics,  but  on  other  men’s,  has,  in  his  fourth  ejfay ,  devoted 
?  to  deftrq&ion.  He,  indeed,  may  call  for  aid  on  the  fecular 

‘  arm  \ 
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arm  ;  he  has  the  old  reafon  for  fo  doing  ;  but,  I  dare  fay,  the 
clergy  never  will.  Things  are  now  come  to  that  pafs,  that 
the  ftate  feems  to  be  in  more  need  cf  their  fupport,  than 
they  of  the  ftate’s.  For,  tho’  the  cavils  of  licentious  men. 
always  end  in  the  confirmation  of  truth  and  virtue,  yet  they 
generally  fet  out  in  loofening  the  hold  which  religion  has. 
on  the  people.  And  when  that  is  gone,  what  other  engine 
the  magiftrate  will  invent,  to  keep  the  multitude  in  order, 
they  whofe  principal  concern  it  is,  would  do  well  to  con- 
fider. 

4  As  I  faid  then,  I  had  taken  it  for  granted,  that  our  noble 
adverfary,  for  an  adverfary  he  has  condfefcended  to  be,  and 
a  warm  conflict:  it  is  likely  to  prove,  would  be  principally 
anxious  to  teach  us  in  his  writings,  what  was  his  wont  in 
converfation,  that  fludied  politenefs,  which  is  fo  well  fitted^ 
to  keep  inferiors  at  a  diftance :  and  that  when  h.e  had  declared 
mortal  war  againft  evary  thing  the  world  hath  hitherto  called 
religion  ;  and  againft  that  order  (call  them  as  you  will, 
priests  or  ministers)  which  all  ftates  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  eflabJifh  for  the  fupport  of  it,  we  fhculd  fee  his  at¬ 
tack  carried  on  by  the  fa i reft,  as  well  as  ftrongeft,  reafon- 
ing  ;  the  gentleft,  as  well  as  the  firmeft,  addrefs  ;  and  the 
politeft,  as  well  as  the  keeneft,  raillery. 
c  But  how  was  I  difappointed  to  find  this  confervator  of 
ftates,  this  legiflator  in  philofophy  and  religion,  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  raife  his  head  above  the  rank  contagion  of  the 
fchools ;  to  fee  polemics  go  their  ufual  train  ;  and  this  fun  of 
our  new  fyftem,  whirled  along  the  turbid  vortex  of  control 
verfy,  like  any  of  the  moft  ignoble  of  the  earthly  bodies  !  But 
his  poet,  or  rather  his  prcpbet3  (who  fo  magnificently  an¬ 
nounced  to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  all  thefe  good  things) 
had  prepared  us  for  it.  He  had  contemplated  this  ftrange 
phenomenon:  not,  indeed,  without  furprize.  It  is,  fays  he, 

— - —  mighty  odd  : 

A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  demy-god. 

(  To  be  plain,  I  met  with  nothing  in  thefe  big  volumes,  but 
the  ranknefs  of  South,  without  his  force;  and  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  Marvel,  without  his  wit.  You  fhall  not  believe 
me  on  my  own  word  :  the  evidence  lies  before  us.  Give 
me  leave  then  to  prefent  you  with  a  specimen,  under  his 
own  hand,  of  his  candour,  his  temper,  and  infinite  polite¬ 
nefs.  And  tho’  one  can  but  ill  judge  of  the  harvejl  by  a 
fample  of  the  field-floweis,  yet  we  may  form  a  pretty  good 
guefs  of  the  foil. 
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4  Nor  is  this  intemp  erancc  of  language,  of  which  I  propofe 
4  to  give  you  a  tafte,  the  mere  elcape  of  fancy  or  humour, 

4  whisjb  it  would  be  charity  to  overlook  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  for- 
4  mid'a  dicendi ,  without  which,  all  his  lordfhip’s  authentic  acts 
4  of  legifation,  would  be  invalid  :  it  is  the  very  spirit  of 
4  his  new  religion,  without  which,  the  whole  would  be  indeed 
4  but  a  dead  letter.— Without  any  further  preface  then,  let  the 
4  fhew  begin  :  only  premifmg,  that  as  his  lordfhip  had  a 
4  first  philosophy  to  erect,  he  had  an  immenfe  deal  of 
4  rubbifh  to  remove ;  the  rubbifh  of  every  great  name,  and  of 
4  every  facred  order  :  all  of  which  hood  directly  in  his  way/ 

Our  author,  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  firft  letter,  pre- 
fents  his  readers  with  a  large  collection  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’ s 
flowers  of  fpeech,  and  makes  fhort  occafional  reflections  upon 
them.  In  the  fecond  letter  he  undertakes  to  explain  his  fyf- 
tem  :  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  it  is  as  follows.  4  It 
*  has  been  obferved,’  fays  he,  4  that  rare  and  extraordinary 
4  bl  filings,  whether  civil  or  religious,  feldom  come  till  hope 
4  grows  defperate,  and  long  expectation  be  quite  wearied  out. 
4  Then  it  is  the  fuperior  genius  beftirs  himfelf,  the  crifis  ap- 
4  proaches,  a  coup  d’  eclat  is  {truck,  and  the  admiring  world  is 
4  taken  in  by  furprize. 

4  The  cafe  before. us  is  an  illuftrious  inftance.  Never  was 
4  mankind  in  fo  deplorable  a  way  as  when  his  lordfhip  arrived  ; 
4  frdm  what  other  fyftem  is  not  yet  difcovered  :  tho’  his  tune- 
4  ful  friend  was  very  pofitive  he  belonged  not  to  this :  info- 
4  much,  that  when  thelaft  comet  appeared,  and  came  pretty 
4  near  the  earth,  he  ufed  to  tell  his  acquaintance,  he  fhould 
4  not  be  furprifed  if  in  the  event  it  proved,  that  it  was  fent 
4  only  to  convey  his  lordfhip  home  again  ;  juft  as  a  ftage- 
4  coach  flops  at  your  door  to  take  up  a  paftenger.  Be  this  as 
4  it  will :  bad  indeed  was  our  condition  when  his  lordfhip  ar- 
4  rived. — What  fhall  I  fay,  to  be  a  light  to  thofe  who  fat  .hi 
4  darknefs  ?  No,  this  is  the  work  of  meaner  miftionaries  ; 
4  but,  to  RESTORE  MANKIND  TO  TFJEIR  SENSES. 

4  For  his  lordfhip,  in  his  account  of  the  general  deliri  cm, 
4  which  had  feized  the  clergy ,  had  given  us  but  a  fpecimen  of 
4  the  humancondition:  the  madness  w’as  indeed  universal. 
4  Infomuch  that  (as  he  well  expreflfes  it)  all  the  bedlams 
4  of  the  world  were  not  fufhcient  for  thefe  things;  and, 
4  to  confefs  the  truth,  when  was  it  that  the  vifions  of  an  over- 
4  heated  and  difordered  imagination ,  fuch  as,  belief  in  the  mo- 
4  ral  attributes  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a  particular 
f  providence ,  and  a  future  Jlate^  did  not  infect  all  times  and 
4  places?* 

4 
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After  this  introdu&ion,  our  ingenious  letter-writer  goes  on 
to  give  us  a  view  of  his  lordfhip’s  fyftem  ;  which,  it  is  faid, 
rifes  on  thefe  four  principles :  firft,  that  we  have  no  adequate 
ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  goodnefs  and  his 
juftice,  as  we  have  of  his  natural,  to  wit,  his  power  and  his 
wifdom  ;  fecondly,  that  a  future  {late  is  a  fable  ;  thirdly,  that 
the  JewiJh  and  the  chriftian  revelations  arefalfe  ;  and  fourthly, 
that  revelation  itfelf  is  impofiible.  He  makes  a  few  remarks 
on  his  lordfhip’s  management  under  each  of  thefe  heads,  and 
gives  a  fuccindt  but  clear  view  of  the  topics  urged  in  fupport 
of  his  fyftem.  In  his  remarks  on  the  firft  head,  he  draws  a 
very  juft  and  ftriking  picture  of  his  lordfhip’s  manner  of 
writing.  After  obferving,  that  in  order  to  erafe  at  once  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  out  of  the  intellectual  fyftem,  he  had 
no  farther  trouble  than  to  decorate  Dr.  Clarke  with  variety  of 
abufive  names,  he  proceeds  as  follows. 

4  As  to  the  argument,  our  great  man’s  refpedt  for  that  is  fo 
c  profound  and  fo  diftant,  that  I  defy  any  one  unacquainted 
4  withmetaphyfical  reafonings,  even  to  guefs  what  kind  of  things 
4  they  are,  for  which  the  famous  minifter  of  St.  James's  is  fo  fe- 
4  verely  handled.  For  while  the  divine  fuffers,  the  reafoner , 

4  as  we  fay,  always  efcapes.  Now,  indeed,  you  fee  him 
4  feized  upon,  and  ready,  as  you  would  think,  to  be  cut  up 
4  alive,  and  immolated  to  the  firjl  philofophy  ;  when  a  fit  of 
4  railing  fhakes  his  lordfhip ;  and  the  ftorm  falls  upon  the 
4  whole  body  of  modern  fchoolmen  :  and  fo  the  dodtor  efcapes 
4  for  that  time.  He  is  again  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing 
4  ready  for  execution;  when  a  fit  of  learning  comes  upon  his 
4  lordfhip,  and  Pythagoras ,  Plato ,  Socrates ,  and  the  whole  band 
4  of  antient  metaphyficians ,  pals  in  review,  and  each  receives  a 
4  lafh  as  he  pafl'es ;  and  fo  the  dodtor  efcapes  for  the  fecond 
4  time.  After  this  his  lordfhip,  as  is  fitting,  takes  his  eafe  ; 
4  more  intent  upon  triumph  than  bloodfhed;  and  in  the  midft 
4  of  much  felf-applaufe  for  thefe  exploits  his  essays  end,  and 
4  the  fubtle  do<ftor  remains  unhurt.’ 

As  the  main  pillar  of  his  lordfhip’s  fyftem  is  this  extrava¬ 
gant  paradox,  that  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  God's  ?nora'l  at¬ 
tributes ,  his  goodnefs  and  juftice ,  as  we  have  of  his  natural ,  his 
wifdom  and  power ,  our  letter- writer  beftows  a  particular  con- 
fideration  on  v/hat  is  urged  in  fupport  of  it.  '  He  obferves, 
that  if  we  fet  the  moral  attributes  alide,  we  can  neither  form 
any  judgment  of  the  end  of  man,  nor  of  the  nature  of  God’s 
moral  government ;  that  all  our  knowledge  will  be  confined 
to  our  prefent  ftate  and  condition ;  that  it  is  by  thefe  attri¬ 
butes  alone,  we  learn,  that  man  was  made  for  happinefs ;  and 

that 
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that  God’s  difpenfation  to  us  here  is  but  part  of  our  moral 
fyftem.  The  fate  of  all  religion  therefore  being  included  in 
the  queftion  of  God’s  moral  attributes,  our  author  thinks  it 
of  importance  to  prove,  againft  his  lordfhip,  that  men  may 
acquire  adequate  ideas  of  them  in  the  fame  way,  that  his  lord- 
ihip  hath  {hewn  us,  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  natural 
attributes,  viz.  by  the  contemplation  of  his  works. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  ambiguity  in  the  terms,  and  equivo¬ 
cation  in  the  ufe  of  them,  he  explains  what  true  philofophy 
means  by  God’s  works,  whether  phyfical  or  moral.  He  un- 
derftands  by  them,  that  conftitution  of  things  which  God  hath 
eflablifhed  and  directed,  tending  to  a  plain  and  evident  end  : 
without  regard  to  thofe  impediments  or  obflrudfions  in  its 
courfe,  which  the  author  of  nature  hath  permitted  to  arife 
from  any  part  of  the  material  or  intellectual  creation.  In 
order  to  decide  the  queftion  concerning  God’s  attributes,  we 
are  to  confider,  he  obferves,  the  conftitution  of  things,  as  it 
is  in  itfelf,  fimply  :  this  conftitution,  he  tells  us,  is,  properly 
/peaking,  God’s  work  ;  the  diforders  in  it,  occafioned  by  the 
abufeof  man’s  free-will,  is  not  his  work,  but  man’s.  This  he 
premifes  to  obviate  one  continued  fophifm  that  runs  through 
all  his  lordihip’s  reafonings  againft  the  moral  attributes :  where 
the  courfe  and  operation  of  the  moral  conftitution,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  difturbances  occafioned  by  man’s  free-will,  is 
perpetually  put  for  the  conftitution  itfelf. 

*  It  is  not,’  fays  he,  c  the  conftitution  of  the  world ,  nor  tht 
1  fate  of  mankind  in  it ,  but  the  constitution  of  the 

*  moral  system  j  or  the  ftate  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  they 

*  naturally  operate  to  produce  happinefs  and  mifery,  by  which 

*  God’s  moral  attributes  are  to  be  tried  and  afcertained.  But 
c  this,  which  is  a  fteady  and  uniform  view,  he  would  have  us 

*  turn  away  from ;  to  contemplate  that  obfcure,  difturbed,  and 
‘  fhifting  fcene,  the  actual  ftate  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  mifery 
c  and  happinefs,  amongft  men.  That  is,  he  would  have  us 

*  conclude  concerning  God’s  nature,  not  from  his  volun- 
c  tary  constitution  of  things,  but  from  the  breaches 
4  into  that  conftitution  by  the  abufe  of  man’s  free-will :  which 
6  yet,  when  he  is  arguing  for  an  equal  providence ,  he  again 
4  and  again  confeftes  ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  God ; 
i  and  declaims  violently  againft  the  folly  of  thofe,  who  im- 
‘  pute  the  effects  of  that  abufe  to  him;-  While  here,  in  his 
c  various  attempts  to  blot  out  the  idea  of  God’s  moral  attributes^ 
c  he  is  full  of  the  diforders  of  the  moral  fyftem  as  part  of 

*  God’s  defign.’ 
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Having  thus  far  cleared  his  way,  our  author  proceeds  to 
(hew,  from  God’s  works,  that  we  have  as  precife  ideas  of  his 
goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  of  his  power  and  wifdom.  One  of  his 
arguments  for  the  reality  and  full  evidence  of  the  moral  etttri - 
bates ,  is  taken  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  himfelf,  and  concludes 
on  his  own  principles.  -  His  lordfhip  obferves,  that  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablifh  our  moral  obligations,  that  weconfider  them 
relatively  to  our  own  fyftem.  From  thence,  he  tells  us,  they 
arife  ;  and  fince  they  arife  from  thence,  it  muft  be  the  will  of 
that  Being  who  made  the  fyftem,  that  we  fhould  obferve  and 
praefife  them. 

*  Let  me  afk  then,’  fays  our  author,  4  how  it  is  that  we 
4  collect  this  will  from  the  objects  which  his  lordfhip  allows 
4  us  to  contemplate,  -namely,  his  works  in  this  fyjlem  f  He 
4  will  fay,  from  certain  quad  ties  in  thefe  objedts. — What  are 
4  tnofe  qualities  ?  He  will  reply,  the  fitneJJ'es  of  means  to  ends. 
4  — Who  was  the  author  of  thele  fitneffes  ?  He  hath  told  us, 

*  the  God  of  nature. — It  was  God’s  will  then  we  fhould  ufe  the 
4  means  in  order  to  obtain  the  ends.  Now,  in  the  moral  fyf- 
4  tern,  the  means  are  virtuous  practice,  the  end  happinefs. 
4  Virtue  therefore  muft  needs  be  pleating  to  him  ;  and  vice, 
4  as  its  contrary,  difpleafing.  Well,  but  then,  as  to  this  like 
4  and  di/like  ;  it  mult  be  either  capricious,  or  it  muft  be  re- 
4  gulated  on  the  nature  of  things.  -  Wifdom ,  which  his  lord- 
4  fhip  condefcends  to  give  his  maker,  will  not  allow  us  to 
4  fuppofe  it  capricious.  It  is  regulated  therefore  on  the  nature 
4  of  things.  But  if  the  nature  of  things  be,  as  his  lordfhip 
4  holds  it  is,  the  conftitution  of  God,  and  dependent  on  his 
4  will ,  then  he  who  is  pleafed  with  virtue,  and  difpleafed  with 

*  vice,  muft  needs  be  himfelf  good  and  juft? 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  we  muft  aftign  to  this 
article,  to  give  our  readers  a  diftincl  view  of  what  our  ingeni¬ 
ous  letter-writer  advances  farther  on  this  fubjedl ;  we  fhall  clofe 
it  therefore  with  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  letter,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

4  And  now,  what  I  propofed  for  the  fubjeeft  of  this  fecond 
4  letter  is  pretty  well  exhaufted.  My  firjl  was  employed  in 
4  giving  you  a  fpecimen  of  his  temper.  This  undertakes  to 
4  explain  his  fyflem  ;  and  I  relerve  the  next  for  a  difplay  of 
4  his  marvellous  talents  ;  tho’ it  be  true,  I  have  fomewhat  an- 
4  ticipated  the  fubjedh  For  you  cannot  but  have  conceived 
4  already  a  very  uncommon  idea  of  his  abilities,  on  feeing  him 
4  ijfeTlNDAL’s  arguments  againft  revelation ,  and  for  the 
4  perfection  of  natural  religion ,  along  with  his  own  prin- 
f  CJ[?£$S  of  no  moral  attributes ,  and  no  future  fate.  The  firft 
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c  of  which  principles  makes  one  entire  abfurdity  of  all  he 
4  borrows  from  Tindal  againft  revelation ;  and  the  fecond  takes 
c  away  the  very  pretence  to  perfection  in  natural  religion . 

6  His  lordfhip’s  friend  Swift ,  has  feme  where  or  other  ob- 
c  ferved,  that  no  fubjedf  in  all  nature  but  religion,  could 
c  have  advanced  Toland  and  Afgill  into  the  clafs  of  reputable 
c  authors.  Another  of  his  friends  feems  to  think,  that  no 
4  fubjedf  but  religion  could  have  funk  his  lordfhip  fo  far 
4  below  it;  if  ever  Lord  Bolingbroke  trifes  (fays  Pope)  it  wilt 
4  be  when  he  writes  oti  divinity . 

4  But  this  is  the  ftrange  fate  of  authors,,  whether  with  wit, 
4  or  without,  when  they  chiife  to  write  on  certain  fubjedls. 
4  For  it  is  with  authors  as  with  men  :  who  can  guefs  which 
4  vefj'el  was  made  for  honour ,  and  which  for  dijhonour  f  When 
6  fometimes  one  and  the  fame  is  made  for  both.  Even  this 
4  choice  velTel  of  the  firfi  philofophy ,  his  lordfhip’s  facred  pages, 
4  may  be  put  to  very  different  ufes,  according  to  the  different 
4  tempers  in  which  they  may  find  his  few  friends  and  the 
4  public  ;  like  the  China  Jordan  in  the  Dunciad,  which  one 
4  hero  piffed  into,  and  another  carried  home  for  his  head^ 
4  piece.’ 


Art.  xxxii.  The  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  In  ivhich  is  included 
the  Jlate  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  //><?Swifs  Cantons, 
Germany,  Poland,  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
at  that  time.  JVith  an  account  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  conclave ,  and 
manner  of  chafing  a  Pope ;  the  V  atican  library ,  the  many  grand 
ohelijks ,  aqueducts ,  bridges ,  hofpitals ,  palaces ,  Jlreets ,  t ovens y 
and  other  noble  edifices ,  begun  and  finijhed  by  him.  The  whole 

interjperfed  with  feveral  curious  incidents  and  anecdotes ,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  author.  Tranfiated  from  the  Italian 
of  Gregorio  Leti,  with  a  preface ,  prolegomena ,  notes  and  ap¬ 
pendix ,  by  Ellis  Fame  worth,  M.  A.  fome  time  of  Jefus  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Cambridge,  and  chaplain  to  feveral  of  his  majefly  s 
/hips  during  the  late  war.  Folio ,  1 6s.  in  fioeets.  Bathurft. 

T&  /T  R.  Farneworth ,  in  his  preface,  informs  us  of  many  dif- 
XV Jl  faculties  and  difeouragements  that  he  met  with  in  the 
execution  of  this  performance,  and  fpeaks  with  no  little  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  original.  4  Let  'f  he  tells  us,  4  was  an  Italian  ot 
4  a  confiderable  family,  born  at  Milan  in  the  year  1630.  Af- 
4  ter  he  had  travelled  through  Savoy  and  France ,  he  came  into 
4  England ,  where  he  was  well  received  by  King  Charles 

4  an4 
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5  and  bad  a  promife  of  being  made  bis  hiftoriographer  ;  but 

*  meeting  with  fome  difappointment,  he  went  to  Amjlerdamy 
c  and  was  chofen  hiftorian  for  that  city. — When  he  wrote 

*  this  hiftory,  he  feems  to  have  been  far  advanced  in  years,  or 

6  at  lead:  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  got  into  his  talkative  age.* 
—  His  c  fadts  are  related  in  an  old  woman-like  manner,  full 
16  of  tautology  and  repetition  :  he  often  forgets  himfelf,  and 
«  tells  the  fame  ftory  over  and  over  again,  with  little  variation, 

4  in  the  compafs  of  a  fe,v  pages,  without  any  regard  to  con- 
c  nedfion,  eafinefs  of  tranfition,  or  that  lucidus  ordo ,  which  is 

*  necefiary  not  only  to  make  a  hi  (lory  entertaining,  or  even 

*  intelligible  and  confident  with  the  accounts  of  other  na- 

*  tions.5 

Thefe  and  other  defedts  in  the  original  are  propofed  to  be 
redfified  in  the  tranflation,  which  the  tranflator  admits  to  be 

*  very  far  from  a  literal  one  he  acquaints  us,  that  he  is  c  in- 
4  debted  to  Lett  for  the  marrow  and  fubftance  of  the  hiftory., 

<  but  that  he  has  in  a  great  meafure  taken  the  relation 

c  fadls  out  of  his  hands,  tho’  with  a  ftridf  regard  to  the  truth 
c  of  the  whole,  and  every  particular  circumftance. 

As  to  the  hiftory  itfelf,  it  appears  calculated  rather  to  excite 
admiration,  than  to  communicate  inftrudtion 5  and  the  tranf- 
adlions  it  relates  oftener  furprize  than  pleafe  us.  An  uncom¬ 
mon  fortitude,  an  aim  oft  unexampled  refolution,  a  profound 
aiffimulation,  and  unlimited  ambition,  are  the  principal  cha- 
radteriftics  of  this  pontiff,  who,  neverthelefs,  was  poflefled  of 
virtues  that  in  a  great  meafure  compenfate  for  his  faults ;  for  he 
was  remarkably  aftiduous  in  the  obfervance  of  his  ecclefiafticat 
duties,  inflexible  in  the  adminiftrationof  juftice,  and  in  general 
beneficent,  grateful,  and  temperate  :  but  as  a  further  know¬ 
ledge  of  fo  complicated  a  charadter,  will  not,  we  conceive,  be 
difpleafing  to  any  of  our  readers,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  make 
them  better  acquainted  with  fo  extraordinary  a  perfonage. 

He  was  born  the  13th  of  December  1521,  in  the  province  of 
La  Adarca  d?  Ancona ^  at  a  village  called  Le  Grctte ,  in  the  fig- 
niory  of  AAontalto  •,  his  father’s  name  was  Francis  Peretti ,  who, 
For  his  faithful  fervice  to  a  country  gentleman  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  gardener,  was  rewarded 
with  his  mailer’s  favourite  fervant-maid  for  a  wife  :  thefe 
were  the  parents  of  that  pontiff,  who,  from  the  inftant  of  his 
acceffton  to  the  papacy,  even  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  made 
himfelf  obeyed  and  feared,  not  only  by  his  own  fubjedts,  but 
by  all  who  had  any  concern  with  him.  Our  Pope  was  their 
eldeft,  and  named  Felix  ;  befides  whom  they  had  two  children, 
a  daughter  called  Camilla ,  and  another  fon  named  Antonio . 

"Tho’ 
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Tho’  he  very  early  difcovered  a  fitnefs  and  inclination  for 
learning,  the  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented  their  indulging 
it;  wherefore,  at  about  nine  years  of  age,  his  father  hired 
him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  town,  to  look  after  his  fheep: 
but  his  mailer  being  on  fame  occafion  difobliged,  removed 
him  to  a  lefs  honourable  employ,  and  gave  him  the  care  of 
his  hogs. 

Providence,  however,  foon  releafed  him  from  this  difagree- 
able  occupation :  he  had  ever  manifeiled  a  particular  refpecft 
for  all  ecdefiailics,  and  one  day,  in  the  beginning  of  February 
as  Father  Michael  Angelo  Seller: ,  a  Francifcan  friar, 

4  was  going  to  preach  during  the  Lent  feafon  at  Afcoli ,  a 
4  confiderable  town  in  that  province,  he  loft  his  way  near  Le 
4  Grotte ,  and  coming  to  four  lane  ends,  could  not  tell  which 
4  to  take,  but  was  looking  round  for  fome  body  to  diredf  him  ; 

4  when  little  Felix ,  who  was  attending  his  hogs  juft  by,  faw 
4  Father  Adichael  in  diftrefs,  he  ran  to  falutc  him,  making- 
4  him  at  the  fame  time  a  tender  of  his  fervice :  the  friar  chear- 
4  fully  accepted  it,  and  afked  him  the  road  to  Afcoli ;  Ml  foon 
4  Jhew  you  the  way  thither ,  laid  he,  and  immediately  began  to 
4  run  before  him  :  as  they  went  along,  the  anfwers  he  gave  to 
4  Father  Michael's  queftions  were  fo  fmart  and  pertinent,  and 
4  accompanied  with  fo  much  good  humour,  that  every  time 
4  the  child  turned  his  face  to  liften  more  attentively  to  what 
4  was  faid,  he  was  charmed  with  him,  and  could  not  conceive 

*  whence  a  child  that  had  no  higher  employment  than  look- 

4  ing  after  hogs,  ftiould  have  fuch  a  {hare  of  fenfe  and  good-  - 

*  manners. 

4  When  Father  Michael  had  got  into  his  road  again,  he 
4  thanked  Felix  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  him,  and  would 
4  have  difmifled  him  with  an  alms ;  but  he  kept  running  for- 
4  wards,  without  feeming  to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  faid, 

4  which  obliged  the  friar  to  afk  him  in  a  jocofe  manner, 

4  whether  he  defigned  to  go  with  him  quite  into  the  town? 

4  Fes,  fays  Felix ,  not  only  to  Ajcoli ,  but  to  the  end  of  the  worlds 
4  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure ,  and  upon  this  took  occafion  to 
4  tell  him,  that  the  poor  circumjlances  of  his  parents  would  not 
4  allow  them  to  fend  him  to  fchool ,  as  he  defired ;  that  he  earnejlly 
4  wijhed  fomelody  belonging  to  a  convent  would  take  him  as  a 
4  waiting-boy ,  and  he  would  ferve  him  to  the  utmojl  of  his  powers 
4  provided  he  zuould  teach  him  to  read. 

4  To  try  the  boy  a  little  farther,  he  afked  him  if  he  would 
4  take  upon  him  the  habit  of  the  order  ?  Felix ,  wTho  was  in 
4  very  good  earneft,  anfwered,  that  he  would ;  and  tho’  the 

*  other  fet  forth  to  him,  In  a  long  detail,  and  very  frightful 

4  eo~ 
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*  colours,  all  the  mortifications  and  airfterities  he  would  be 

*  obliged  to  undergo  in  that  courfe  of  life,  he  boldly  replied, 

*  He  would  fujfer  the  pains  of  purgatory  it  [elf  if  he  would 
c  make  him  a  fcbolar :  the  prieft,  furprized  at  his  courage  and 

*  refolution,  thought  there  muft  be  fomething  extraordinary 
c  in  fuch  a  call ,  and  refolved  to  take  him  along  with  him.* 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  prefented  him  to  the  fraternity 
he  was  going  to  ;  at  the  fame  time  acquainting  them  by  what 
accident  he  had  picked  him  up,  and  with  what  extraordinary 
zeal  he  had  followed  him  thither:  upon  which  the  warden  of 
the  convent  fent  for  him,  and  afked  him  feveral  queftions,  his  an- 
fwers  to  which  were  no  lefs  pleafing  and  amazing  to  the  war- 
den  than  they  had  been  to  Father  Michael \  infomuch,  that 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  community,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  among  them,  and  inverted  with  the  habit  of  a  lay- 
brother,  and  was  placed  under  6  the  facrirtan,  to  afTift  in 

*  fweeping  the  church,  lighting  the  candle?,  and  fuch  little 
5  offices,  who,  in  return  for  his  fer  vices,  was  to  teach  him 
‘  the  refponfes,  and  rudiments  of  grammar/ 

Such  was  Felix's  introduction  to  greatnefs.  By  a  ready  com- 
prehenllon,  ftrong  memory,  and  unwearied  application  he 
made  fo  furprirtng  a  progrefs  in  learning,  that  on  the  25th  of 
September ,  1534,  he  was  thought  fit  to  receive  the  cowl,  and 
enter  upon  his  noviciate  ;  and  on  the  firft  of  November ,  1535, 
was  admitted  to  make  his  profeffion,  being  no  more  than  four¬ 
teen  years  old  :  when,  contrary  to  the  ufual  practice  of  the 
religious,  he  refufed  to  change  his  baptifmal  name,  and  de- 
fired  he  might  be  called  Brother  Felix.  He  purfued  his  ftudies 
with  fo  much  affiduity,  that  in  the  year  1539  he  was  accounted 
equal  to  the  beft  difputants.  Having  been  admitted  to  deacon’s 
orders,  he  preached  his  firrt  fermon  on  the  day  of  the  annun¬ 
ciation,  before  an  uncommonly  numerous  congregration,  in 
which  were  many  prelates ;  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  whom 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  difcourfe,  that  he  fent  for  him 
after  dinner,  and  entering  into  a  long  converfati'on  upon  the 
fubjedf  of  his  fermon,  faid  to  him  at  his  going  away,  c  If  I 
*  was  Pope,  you  fhould  foon  be  a  cardinal.’ 

In  fune  1545,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  afiumed  the 
name  of  Father  Montalto ;  in  the  fame  year  he  took  his  bat- 
chelor’s  degree,  and  in  about  two  years  after  was  created 
do6Ior,  and  was  pitched  upon  to  keep  a  divinity  a£l  before  the 
whole  chapter  of  the  order,  that  was  foon  to  be  affembled  at 
Ajfife :  at  this  time  he  fo  erte<51  ually  recommended  himfelf 
to  Cardinal  di  Carpi ,  and  cultivated  fo  clofe  an  intimacy  with 

Bojfius} 
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Boffius,  his  fecretary,  that  they  were  both  of  them  ever  afte? 
his  heady  friends. 

Frequent  were  the  occafions  he  had  for  their  interpofitiorl 
on  his  behalf,  for  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  and  his  im¬ 
patience  of  contradiction,  had  already  fubjeCted  him.  to  feve- 
ral  inconveniences,  and  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life  in¬ 
volved  him  in  many  more  difficulties.  While  all  Italy  was 
delighted  with  his  eloquence,  he  was  perpetually  embroiled  in 
quarrels  with  his  monaftic  brethren  :  however,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  two  new  friendfhips  at  Rome ,  which  were 
-afterwards  of  fignal  fervice  to  him  ;  one  with  the  Colonna  fa¬ 
mily,  who  thereby  became  his  protestors;  the  other  with  Fa¬ 
ther  Ghifilieri ,  by  whofe  recommendation  he  was  appointed 
.inquijit or -general  at  Venice,  by  Paul  IV .  foon  after  his  acceflion 
to  the  papacy  in  1555.  But  the  feverity  with  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  office,  was  fo  offenfive  to  a  people  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  as  the  Venetians  were,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  in¬ 
debted,  for  his  prefervation,toa  precipitate  flight  from  that  city. 

After  his  retreat  from  Venice ,  we  find  him  aCling  in  many 
public  affairs  at  Rome ,  and  as  often  engaged  in  difputes  with 
the  conventuals  of  his  order ;  till  he  was  appointed  to  attend,  as 
chaplain  and  confultor  of  the  inquifition ,  Cardinal  Buon  Co?n- 
pagnon ,  afterwards  Gregory  XI II.  who  was  then  Legate  de  La¬ 
tere  to  Spain.  Here  Montalto  had  great  honours  paid  him ;  he 
was  offered  to  be  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  with  a  table 
and  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  alfo  a  ftipend  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pifloles  a  year,  if  he  would  flay  there;  but  having  cen¬ 
tered  his  views  at  Rome ,  he  declined  accepting  thefe  favours, 
and  only  afked  the  honour  of  bearing  the  title  cf  his  majefty’s 
chaplain  wherever  he  went. 

While  things  were  thus  circumftanced  at  Aladrid ,  news 
was  brought  of  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  and  the  elevation  of 
Cardinal  Alexandrino  to  the  holy  fee,  with  the  title  of  Pius  V. 
Montalto  was  greatly  tranlborted  at  this  news,  the  new  pontiff' 
having  ever  been  his  fteady  friend  and  patron,  viz.  the  above- 
mentioned  Father  Ghifilieri ,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
purple  by  Paul  IV.  predecefl'or  to  the  deceafed  pope. 

Montalto  s  joy  at  the  promotion  of  his  friend  was  not  ill- 
founded,  nor  were  his  expectations  dilappointed ;  for  the 
new  pope,  even  in  the  firfl:  week  of  his  pontificate,  appointed 
him  general  of  his  order,  an  office  that  he  executed  with  his 
accuftomed  feverity.  In  1 568  he  was  made  bifhop  of  St. 
Agatha ,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  1570,  was  honoured  with  a 
red  hat  and  a  penfion.  During  this  reign  he  had  likewife  the 
chief  direction  of  the  papal  councils,  and  particularly  was 
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employed  to  draw  up  the  bull  of  excommunication  againft  our 
Queen  Elizabeth . 

Being  now  in  pofleflion  of  the  purple,  he  began  to  afpire 
to  the  papacy.  With  this  view  ‘  he  became  humble,  patient, 
c  and  affable,  fo  artfully  concealing  the  natural  impetuofity  of 
c  his  temper,  that  one  would  have  fworn  this  gentlenefs  and 
c  moderation  was  born  with  him.  There  was  fuch  a  change 
c  in  his  drefs,  his  air,  his  words,  and  all  his  actions,  that  his 

<  neareft  friends  and  acquaintance  faid.  He  was  not  the  fame 
(  man.  A  greater  alteration,  or  a  more  abfolute  victory  over  his 
c  paffions,  was  never  feen  in  any  one ;  nor  is  there  an  inftance, 

4  perhaps,  in  the  whole  current  of  hiftory,  of  a  perfon  fup- 
c  porting  a  fictitious  character  in  fo  uniform  and  confident  a 

*  manner,  or  fo  artfully  difguifing  his  foibles  and  imperfections 
€  for  fuch  a  number  of  years.’  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  while  he  endeavoured  to  court  the  friendfhip  of  the  am- 
baffadors  of  every  foreign  power,  he  very  carefully  avoided  at¬ 
taching  himfelf  to  the  particular  intereft  of  any  one,  nor  would 
he  accept  of  favours  that  might  be  prefumed  to  lay  him  under 
peculiar  obligations. 

He  was  not  lefs  fingular  in  his  condudt  to  his  relations,  to 
whom  he  had  heretofore  expreffed  himfelf  with  the  ut- 
molt  tendernefs;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  inverted  with  his  new 
dignity,  he  behaved  very  differently,  {  knowing  that  difinte- 
‘  reftednefs  in  that  point,  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the  papacy  ; 

<  fo  that  when  his  brother  Anthony  came  to  fee  him  at  Ro??ie, 
‘  he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  fent  him  back  again  the  next 
i  day,  with  only  a  prefent  of  fixty  crowns,  ftrictly  charging 

*  him  to  return  immediately  to  the  care  of  his  family,  and 
c  tell  them,  that  his  fpiritnal  cares  encreajed  upon  him ,  and  he 

*  was  now  dead  to  his  relations  and  the  world ;  but  as  he  found 
c  old  age  and  infirmities  began  to  approach ,  he  might ,  perhaps ,  in 

*  a  while ,  fend  for  one  of  his  nephews  to  vjait  on  him 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius  V.  which  happened  in  March  1572, 
he  entered  the  conclave  with  the  reft  of  the  cardinals;  but, 
appearing  to  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  the  election, 
he  kept  altogether  in  his  apartment,  without  ever  ftirring 
from  it,  except  to  his  devotions.  He  afreCted  a  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  intrigues  of  the  feveral  factions,  and  if  he  was 
afKed  to  engage  in  any  party,  he  would  reply  with  feeming  in¬ 
difference,  6  that  for  his  part  he  was  of  no  manner  of  cunfe- 
c  quence  ;  that  as  he  had  never  been  in  the  conclave  before, 
c  he  was  afraid  of  making  forne  falfe  ftep,  and  lhould  leave 

*  the  affair  to  be  conducted  wholly  by  people  of  greater  know- 
c  ledge  and  experience.’  If  any  one  allied  his  opinion,  who 

* Vol,  XL  T  *  he 
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he  thought  the  fitteft  perfon  to  fucceed  as  Pope?  he  would 
anfwer,  4  they  were  all  To  worthy  men,  and  fo  thoroughly  well 
4  qualified  to  govern  the  church,  that,  upon  his  conference, 

4  he  could  not  tell ;  but  wifhed  he  had  as  many  voices  as  there 
4  were  cardinals,  that  he  might  vote  for  every  one  of 
them.’  Neverthelefs,  this  behaviour  did  not  prevent  the  more 
difcerning  from  fufpedling  his  affedtion  for  the  papacy,  and 
Cardinal  Farnefe  one  day,  when  he  was  talking  in  this  ftrain, 
plainly  faidtohim,  4  Other  people  may  fwallow  this,  Sir,  but 
4  it  won’t  go  down  with  me,’ 

The  eledfion  being  determined  the  13th  of  May ,  1572,  in 
favour  of  Cardinal  Buon  Compagnon ,  who  afTumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  XIII.  Montalto  did  not  negledt  alluring  him,  4  that 
4  he  had  never  wilhed  for  any  thing  fo  much  in  his  life,  and 
4  that  he  Ihould  always  remember  his  goodnefs,  and  the  fa- 
4  vours  he  received  from  him  in  Spain?  However,  the  new 
Pope  not  only  {hewed  very  little  regard  to  his  compliment', 
but  during  his  pontificate  treated  him  with  the  utmofl  conr 
tempt,  and  deprived  him  of  the  penfion  which  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  to  him  by  Plus  V.  Nor  was  he  held  in  greater  efteem  by 
the  generality  of  the  cardinals,  who  confidered  him  as  a  poor> 
sld)  doating  fellow,  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  harm,  and 
who,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they  were  ufed  frequently  to  {life, 
4  the  afs  of  La  Marca? 

Adontalto's  own  condudt  contributed  much  towards  thisdefpi- 
cable  opinion  that  many  had  conceived  of  him  ;  for,  after  the 
indifferent  reception  his  firft  addrefs  to  Gregory  met  with,  he 
bought  a  fmall  houfe  near  St.  Maria  Maggiore ,  where  he 
lived  in  a  very  oblcure  manner,  with  a  {lender  attendance, 
fuitable  to  the  modefly  and  humility  he  profelfed.  When  he 
went  to  any  confiftory  or  congregation,  which  was  but  very 
ibldom,  his  behaviour  was  always  meek  and  fubmilfive and 
fo  far  was  he  from  refenting  the  indignities  offered  him,  that  he 
appeared  even  thankful  for  them  :  his  patience  and  clemency 
was  in  nothing  more  confpicuous,  than  in  his  never  com¬ 
plaining  of,  or  profecuting,  the  murtherers  of  a  nephew  he  had 
lately  fent  for  to  Rome ,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  He  ex* 
tended  his  complaifance  to  every  body,  but  more  particularly 
to  thofe  among  the  religious ,  who  had  formerly  ufed  him 
worff  ;  thefe  he  would  treat  with  fuch  tendernefs,  that  many 
of  them,  after  having  taken  leave  of  him,  were  wont  to  fay, 
4  certainly  Cardinal  Montalto  is  one  of  the  beft  of  chriftians, 
4  that  can  fo  eafily  forget  we  were  once  his  inveterate  ene- 
4  mies.’ 

He 
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He  feldom  interfered  in,  or  was  prefe'nt  at,  any  public  tranf- 
adtions  ;  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in  works 
of  piety  and  devotion,  and  his  benevolence  to  the  indigent 
was  fo  remarkable,  that  when  a  terrible  famine  prevailed  at 
Rome,  the  poor  faid  openly  of  him,  4  that  Cardinal  Montalto , 

*  who  lived  upon  charity  himfeif,  gave  with  one  hand  what 

*  he  received  with  the  other ;  whilft  the  reft  of  the  cardinals, 
c  who  wallowed  in  .abundance,  contented  thenifelves  with 

*  fhewing  them  the  way  to  the  hofpital.’ 

However,  notwithftanding  this  affected  indifference  to  what 
palled  in  the  world,  he  was  never  without  able  fpies,  who 
informed  him  from  time  to  time  of  every  the  moft  minute  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  halving  eftablilhed  an  univerfal  character  of  great 
fandfity,  as  he  was  before  efteemed  a  very  learned  divine,  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  making  even  religion  fubfervient  to  his 
defigns.  To  this  purpofe  he  attended  two  hours  after  morn-, 
ing,  and  as  long  after  evening  fervice,  to  hear  confeftions  ;  the. 
refort  to  him  was  very  numerous,  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  fexes, 
from  whom  he  had  the  addrefs  to  draw,  not  only  their  own 
private  fins,  but  every  thing  that  paffed  among  their  acquain¬ 
tance,  with  whatever  elfe  they  knew  of  public  concerns. — • 
Such,  are  the  advantages,  fuch  the  conveniences  of  auricular 
confeftion  !  , 

He  had  affumed  great  appearance  of  imbecillity  and  all  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  for  Home  years  before  the  death  of  Gregory 
XIII.  in  May  1585  5  when  it  was  not  without  much  feeming 
reludftance,  that  Montalto  accompanied  the  reft  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals  into  the  conclave,  where  he  maintained  the  fame  uni¬ 
formity  of  behaviour  in  which  he  had  fo  long  pernfted.  6  He 

*  kept  himfeif  clofe  fhut  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  no  more 

*  thought  or  fpoke  of,  than  if  he  had  not  been  there.  He 

c  very  feldom  ftirred  out,  and  when  he  went  to  mafs,  or  any 
c  of  the  fcrutinies,  appeared  fo  little  concerned,  that  one 
‘  would  have  thought  he  had  no  manner  of  intereft  in  any 
e  thing,  that  happened  within  thofe  walls and  without  pro- 
mifing  any  thing,  he  flattered  every  body.  « 

This  method  of  proceeding  was  judicioufly  calculated  to 
ferve  his  ambition.  He  was  early  apprifed  that  there  would 
be  great  contefts  or  divifions  in  the  conclave,  and  he 
knew  it  was  no  uncommon  cafe,  that  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
refpedtive  parties  met  with  a  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  theperfon 
they  were  defirous  of  electing,  they  would  ail  willingly 
concur  in  the  choice  of  fome  very  old  and  infirm  cardinal, 
whofe  life  would  laft  only  long  enough  to  prepare  themfelves 
with  more  ftrength  againft  another  vacancy. 

.  ,  T  2 
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Thefe  views  dire&ed  his  condutft,  nor  was  he  miftaken  in 
his  expectations  of  fuccefs.  Three  cardinals,  who  were  th^- 
heads  of  potent  factions,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  fecure 
the  election  to  the  particular  perfons  they  refpedtively  favoured, 
all  concurred  to  choofe  Montalto.  As  it  was  not  yet  neceffary 
for  him  to  difcover  himfelf,  when  they  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  intention,  4  he  fell  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 

4  that  they  thought  he  would  have  expired  upon  the  fpot.’  When 
he  recovered  himfelf,  he  told  them,  4<  that  his  reign  would 
44  be  but  of  a  few  days;  thatbefides  the  continual  difficulty  with 
44  which  he  drew  his  breath,  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to 
44  fupport  fuch  a  weight;  and  that  his  frnall  experience  in  af- 
44  fairs,  made  him  altogether  unfit  for  a  charge  of  fo  impor- 
44  tant  a  nature,  without  he  could  depend  on  the  affifirance  of 
44  others  — Nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it  on 
any  other  terms  than  that,  “  they  fhould  all  three  promife 
€t  not  to  abandon  him,  but  take  the  greateft  part  of  the  weight 

off  his  fhoulders,  as  he  was  neither  able,  nor  could  in  con- 
44  fcience  pretend,  to  take  the  whole  of  it  upon  himfelf.”  The 
cardinals  giving  a  ready  aflent  to  his  propofal,  he  added,  46  If 
44  you  are  refolved  to  make  me  Pope,  it  will  only  be  placing 
44  yourfelves  on  the  throne ;  we  muft  fhare  the  pontificate ; 
44  for  my  part,  I  fhall  be  content  with  the  bare  title ;  let  them 
44  call  rne  Pope,  and  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  power 
44  and  authority.” 

The  bait  was  fwallowed,  and  in  confidence  of  engroffing 
the  adminiftration,  they  exerted  their  joint  interefts  fo  effec¬ 
tually,  that  Montalto  was  elected  *.  Having  thus  compaffed 
his  favourite  point,  he  immediately  threw  off  the  mafk  he  had 
worn  for  near  fourteen  years,  with  an  amazing  fteadinefs  and 
uniformity.  As  foon  as  ever  he  found  a  fufficient  number  of 
votes  to  fecure  his  election,  4  he  threw  the  ftaff  with  which  he 
4  ufed  to  fupport  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  and 
4  appeared  taller,  by  almoft  a  foot,  than  he  had  done  for  fe~ 

4  veral  years,  hawking  and  fpitting  with  as  much  ftrength  as  a 
*  man  of  thirty  years  old  being  afked  according  to  cuftom, 

5  Whether  he  would  pleafe  to  accept  of  the  papacy/  he  replied 
fomewhat  fharply,  4  It  is  trifling  and  impertinent  to  afk  whe- 
4  ther  I  will  accept,  what  I  have  already  accepted  ; — however* 
4  to  fatisfy  any  fcruple  that  may  arife,  I  tell  you,  that  I  accept 
4  it  with  great  pleafure,  and  would  accept  another,  if  I  could 

*  The  particulars  of  this  election,  which  are  very  circumflantially 
related,  make  not  the  leak  entertaining  pare  of  this  performance,  but 
are  too  long  for  our  infertion, 

f  get 
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*  get  it ;  for  I  find  myfelf  ftrong  enough,  by  the  divine  aftif- 
4  tance,  to  manage  two  papacies/ 

Nor  was  the  change  in  his  manners  lefs  remarkable  than  in 
his  perfon  ;  he  immediately  diverted  himfelf  of  the  humility  he 
had  fo  long  proferted,  and  laying  afide  his  accuftomed  civility 
and  complaifance,  he  treated  every  body  with  referve  and 
haughtinefs,  but  more  particularly  thofe  who  had  been  moft 
inftrumental  to  his  exaltation.  Thefe  were  more  efpecially 
aftonifhed  at  the  Hidden  alteration  ;  but  as  diftimulauon  coufd 
be  of  no  further  fervice  to  him,  the  new  Pope  very  foon  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  divide  his  power 
with  any  of  them ;  for  when  one  of  the  cardinals  who  had  very 
earneftly  interefted  himfelf  in  Mont  a  It  <?  s  preferment,  reminded 
him  of  his  former  profertions  that  he  fliould  want  their  afliftance, 
his  anfwer  was,  c  Very  true,  I  believe  I  might  fay  fo,  and  I 
4  thought  fo  at  that  time;  but  now  I  perceive  myfelf  ftrong 

*  enough,  by  God’s  afliftance,  to  govern  without  any  other 
4  help.  If  I  told  you  a  ftory,  you  murt  e’en  make  the  beft  of 
4  it.  I  fhall  give  my  confefthr  a  power  to  abfolve  me  from 
4  that  fin.  You  made  me  Pope  for  your  own  interefts,  and 
4  I  accepted  that  honour  to  do  the  church  a  fervice.’ 

The  deluded  cardinals  were  not  lefs  vexed  at  their  difap- 
pointment,  than  at  their  being  made  dupes  to  the  diftimulation 
of  Adontalto ;  who  from  hence  murt  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  SixtusV .  They  were  rtncerely  forry  for  their  determi¬ 
nation,  and  frequently  exploded  their  difeontent  and  refent- 
ment  in  mutual  upbraidings  of  each  other  ;  which  coming  to 
the  ears  of  our  newly  exalted  Pope,  4  he  fent  for  them,  and 
4  fharply  faid,  I'Ve  are  informed ,  that  you  repent  of  your  choice — 
4  we  would  have  you  to  know ,  that  we  do  not  think  our f elves  in  the 
. 4  lea /l  obliged  to  you  for  the  papacy ,  but  to  Divine  Providence 
4  alone ,  and  our  own  prudent  conduit  d 

The-  lenity  of  Gregory  s  government  had  introduced  a  ge¬ 
neral  licentioufnefs  among  all  ranks  of  people;  which,  tho* 
fomevvhat  reftrained  from  appearing  publicly  while  he  lived, 
broke  out  into  open  violence  the  very  day  after  his  death. 
Pviots,  rapes,  robberies,  and  murders,  were,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  fee,  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  :  the  banditti,  not  content  with  plundering  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  and  villages,  entered  into  the  towns  and  ci¬ 
ties,  where  they  lived  in  the  greatefl:  fecurity,  in  a  continued 
feene  of  rapine  and  debauchery ;  and  being  frequently  made 
fubfervient  to  the  plealures  or  refentment  of  the  rich,  they 
were  aftifted  and  fupported  by  the  governors  and  magiftrates, 
who  ought  to  have  iupprefled  them.  The  religious  were  notf 

T  3  lefs 
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lefs  abandoned  than  the  laity  ;  nor  was  even  the  city  of 
Rome  free  from  thefe  flagrant  outrages. 

The  reformation  of  abufes,  both  in  church  and  flate,  was 
the  firff  and  principal  care  of  Sixtus  :  this  he  very  early  figni- 
fied ;  for  when  in  his  paffage  from  the  conclave  immediately 
after  his  ele£tion,  4  the  people  cried  out,  Long  live  the  Popey 
4  and  added,  according  to  cuftom,  Plenty ,  holy  Father ,  plenty 
4  and  juftice,  he  replied,  Pray  to  God  for  plenty ,  and  Til  give  you 
4  jujiice To  this  purpofe  he  was  fo  impatient  to  exercife 
the  fovereigntVj  that  he  ordered  the  crown  to  be  brought  di¬ 
rectly  ;  nor  was  it  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  defer  his  coronation  a  few  days :  nothing  but 
an  afTurance  that  his  authority  was  as  full  and  extenfive  before 
as  after  that  ceremony,  could  have  procured  his  confent  to  the 
delaying  it. 

The  firff:  days  of  his  pontificate  were  employed  in  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  in  giving  au¬ 
dience  to  foreign  minifters;  and  tho’  he  received  them  with 
feeming  chearfulnefs  and  complaifance,  yet  he  foon  difmifled 
them,  defiring  to  be  excufed,  4  for  he  had  fomething  elfe  to 
*  do  than  to  attend  to  compliments/ 

It  having  been  cuflomary  with  many  preceding  Popes  to 
order  the  prifon- doors  to  be  fet  open,  for  the  releafe  of  pri- 
foners,  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  many  of  the  banditti 
and  other  delinquents  were  wont  to  furrender  themfelves  after 
the  Pope  was  chofen ;  feveral  offenders  judging  of  Montalto’ s 
difpofition  by  his  humane  behaviour  while  he  was  a  cardinal, 
came  voluntarily  to  the  prifons,  not  making  the  leaf!  doubt  of 
a  pardon  :  but  they  were  fatally  difappointed  ;  for  when  the 
.  governor  of  Rome  and  the  keeper  of  St.  Angelos  caffle,  waited 
on  his  holinefs,  to  know  his  intention  upon  this  matter,  Sixtus 
replied,  in  an  angry  manner,  4  You  certainly  either  do  not 
S  know  your  proper  diffance,  or  are  very  impertinent.  What 
4  have  you  to  do  with  pardons  and  a£!s  of  grace,  and  releafing 
4  of  prifeners?  Don’t  you  think  it  fufHcient,  that  our  pre- 
4  deceffor  has  fuffered  the  judges  to  lie  idle  and  unemployed 
4  thefe  thirteen  years?  Would  you  have  us  iikevvife  {lain  our 
4  pontificate  with  the  fame  neglecf  of  juflice?  We  have  too 
4  long  feen  with  inexpreflible  concern,  the  prodigious  degree 
4  of  wickednefs  that  reigns  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  to  think 
c  of  granting  any  pardon.  God  forbid  we  fhould  entertain 
4  fuch  a  dehgn.  So  far  from  releafing  any  prifoners,  it  is  our 
4  exprefs  command,  that  they  be  more  clofely  confined.  Let 
4  them  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  trial,  and  punifhed  as  they  de- 
$  ferve,  that  the  prifcr.s  may  be  emptied,  and  room  made  for 
'  /'  '  ■'  ‘  ■  ■  ‘  others i 
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€  others  ;  and  that  the  world  may  fee,  that  Divine  Providence 
4  has  called  us  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  reward  the  good 

*  and  to  chaftize  the  wicked  ;  that  we  bear  not  the  j word  in 
4  vain ,  but  are  the  jninijler  of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute \ 
t  wrath  upon  the?n  that  do  evil.  It  is  our  pleafure,  therefore, 

4  that  four  of  the  mod  notorious  of  them  be  tried  to-morrow, 

4  and  publicly  executed  at  different  places,  two  by  the  ax,  and 
4  two  by  the  halter,  at  the  very  time  of  our  coronation  ; 

4  which  will  likewife  take  off  moft  of  thofe  diforderly  people, 

4  that  always  occafion  fo  much  tumult  and  difturbance  at  that 

*  ceremony/ 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  in  earned:  in  the  orders  that  he  gave, 
he  lent  word  about  two  hours  after,  by  a  matter  cf  the  cere¬ 
monies,  to  the  governor  and  keeper  of  the  cattle,  4  that  it  be- 
4  hoved  them  to  look  well  to  their  prifoners ;  for  if  any  ef- 
4 'caped,  they  themfelves  Ihould  be  puniflied  in  their  ftead  ; 

4  that  he  expedled  to  hear  of  at  lead:  four  of  them  being  con- 
4  demned  the  next  day,  and  to  have  a  particular  account  of  all 
4  the  reft  as  foon  as  poftible ;  that  they  ought  now,  by  their  dili- 
4  gence,  to  make  amends  for  the  fhameful  negledt  of  their  duty 
4  in  the  late  reign,  out  of  complaifance,  as  he  fuppofed,  to  the 
4  childifh  and  ill-timed  mercy  of  his  predeceffor.’ 

Many  of  the  cardinals,  ambaffadors,  and  nobles,  having 
cither  relations,  friends,  or  dependents,  that  had  fled  for  the 
commiftion  of  fome  crime,  or  had  affociated  with  the  banditti, 
they  had  advifed  them  to  furrender,  upon  affurance  of  their 
being  pardoned  ;  but  when  the  Pope’s  order  came  to  be  pro¬ 
mulgated,  fuch  of  the  cardinals,  &c.  as  interefted  themfelves 
in  the  prefervation  of  thofe  offenders,  went  immediately  to  his 
holinefs,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  in  the  name  off 
the  whole  college;  when  being  admitted,  they  reprefented  the 
indecency  of  fo  fanguinary  a  proceeding,  efpecially  on  .fo  fo- 
lemn  a  day,  which  had  always  been  devoted  to  mirth  and  re¬ 
joicing,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  prevail  on  him  to  retradl 
his  refolution  :  but  fo  far  were  their  endeavours  from  fucceed- 
ing,  that  the  Pope  plainly  told  them,  4  he  was  above  meafure 
4  furprized  at  the  infolence  of  their  reprefentations ;  for  that 
4  when  Jefus  Chrift  committed  the  government  of  his  church 
4  to  St.  Peter ,  he  could  not  any  where  find  that  he  had  ap- 
4  pointed  the  apoftles  to  be  his  tutors  and  pedagogues ;  and 
4  that  if  they  thought  to  be  fo  to  him,  who  was  called  by  Di- 
4  vine  Providence  to  prefide  over  the  faithful  (as  he  hoped)  for 
4  their  good,  they  would  find  themfelves  egregioufly  miftaken/ 
-—To  which  he  afterwards  added,  4  that  he  was  determined, 
c  not  only  to  punilh  the  criminals  themfelves  with  the  utmoft 

T  4  * 
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*  feverity,  but  to  make  a  ffr.i£t  enquiry  after  all  their  eircou* 

4  ragers,  and  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner:5  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  acquainted  them,  4  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
4  to  folicit  him  for  any  man's  pardon.5 

In  order  to  hinder  all  contefts  between  foreign  minifters, 
and  other  perfons  of  fuperior  rank,  concerning  precedency,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  tumults  and  diforders  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  both  which  had  been  ufual  at  former  coronations, 
Sixtus  publifhed  fome  well-judged  orders  to  be  obferved  on 
that  day;  and  to  fhew  that  he  was  refolved  to  be  obeyed,  he 
directed  the  governor  to  provide  twelve  executioners,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  whom  4  he  commanded  to  parade  round  the 
4  city  the  day  before,  and  the  very  morning  of  the  coronation, 

4  and  once  a  week  afterwards,  two  by  two,  with  each  of 

*  them  an  ax  in  one  hand  and  an  halter  in  the  other. — A 
4  baker  happening  to  throw  a  done,  which  hit  one  of  them 
4  upon  the  head  as  they  walked  their  rounds  that  day,  Sixtus 
4  ordered  him  to  be  feverely  whipped  on  the  fpot,  and  fent 
4  to  the  gallies,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  fentence  was  after- 
4  wards  remitted.’ — In  confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  thoy 
the  fpeefators  were  as  numerous  as  had  been  known,  and  the 
proceflion  the  molt  fplendid  that  had  ever  been  feen,  every 
thing  was  conducted  with  decency  and  order :  no  difturbance 
of  any  kind  was  attempted,  not  an  abufive  word  heard,  nor 
a  blow  given. 

In  conformity  to  the  refolution  he  had  takdh  of  putting  an 
early  flop  to  the  prevailing  profligacy  of  the  people,  his  firfl 
attention  was  directed  to  the  punifnment  of  offenders ;  in 
which  he  conducted  himfelf  with  an  unexampled  feverity,  with- 
-  out  the  lead  refpecl*  to  perfons.  The  following  inflance  may 
ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  pontiff’s  difpofition  with  refpe£t  to 
this  particular. 

6  As  the  Pope  was  going  one  day  to  his  devotions,  there 
1  was,  according  to  euflom,  to  great  a  croud  to  fee  him,  that 
4  nobody  could  pafs,  which  obliged  the  Swifs  guards,  that  aV- 
4  ways  attend  upon  his  holinefs,  when  he  flirs  out,  to  make 

way  with  their  halberds.  There  was  unluckily  among  the 

croud,  a  Spanf)  gentleman,  lately  arrived  at  Rome ,  with 

*  his  uncle,  who  was  a  learned  and  eminent  divine.  I  'his 

*  unfortunate  perfon  being  one  of  the  foremofl,  was  pufhed 
4  back  a  little  roughly  by  one  of  the  guard,  with  the  daft'  of 
4  his  halberd,  which  he  thought  fo  great  an  affront,  that  he 
4  vowed  revenge.  The  poor  Swifs ,  going  one  day  foon  after 
4  to  mafs  at  St.  Peters,  had  quite  forgot  the  affair,  when  the 
4  Spaniard^  who  juit  came  in.  perceiving  him  upon  his  knees 
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*  before  the  altar,  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  gratify 
4  his  refentment;  and  taking  up  a  pilgrim’s  ftaft'  that  reared 
4  againft  one  of  the  pillars,  gave  him  fo  violent  a  ftroke  upon 
4  the  head,  that  he  immediately  dropped  down  dead,  without 
4  fpeaking  a  word.  The  murderer  endeavoured  to  make  his 
4  efcape,  by  flying  to  the  Spanijh  ambaffador’s  houfe,  who  had 
4  a  friendfhip  for  him,  upon  his  uncle’s  account ;  but  wa$ 
4  flopped  by  two  other  Swifs ,  that  were  witneffes  of  the  fad. 

4  When  Sixtus  heard  of  it,  he  was  extremely  enraged,  and 
4  faid,  44  We  thought  our  chara&er  had  been  too  well  known 
4  for  any  one  to  prefume  to  commit  fo  flagrant  an  action ; 
4  but  if  it  is  not,  we  will  foon  make  it.’’  £  And  immediately  fent 
4  for  the  governor  of  the  city,  who,  having  been  informed  of 
4  the  tranfa&ion,  was  already  come  on  foot  to  enquire  into  it, 
4  to  fhew  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
4  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the  Pope  accofted  him  in  this  man- 
4  ner:  44  W ell,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  a  murder  committed 
44  in  the  houfe  of  God,  and  almoft  before  our  face?  It  is 
44  your  bufmefs  to  fee  that  Uriel  juftice  be  done  directly,  and 
44  a  proper  punifhment  inflicted  upon  the  offender,  for  fo  dar- 
44  ing  an  infult  on  our  authority.” — 4  The  governor  anfwered, 
44  He  had  given  orders,  as  he  came  into  the  palace,  to  have 
44  informations  taken,  and  a  procefs  to  be  commenced  againft 
44  him  fpeedily.” — 44  A  procefs,”  faid  Sixtus ,  44  what  occafion 
44  is  there  for  a  procefs  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  r”  4  The  go- 
4  vernor  happening  to  fay,  44  that  he  thought  it  had  been  ne- 
44  ceffary  to  obferve  the  ufual  forms  of  the  law,  as  the  cri- 
44  minal  was  nephew  to  a  perfon  of  confideration*  and  under 
44  the  protection  of  his  catholic  majefty’s  ambaflador,”  4  the 
4  Pope  anfwered  in  a  very  furious  manner,  44  Do  not  talk  to 
ii  us  of  forms  and  ceremonies;  it  is  our  pleafure  that  he  (hall 
44  be  hanged  before  we  fit  down  to  dinner,  and  we  intend  to 
44  dine  early  to-day,  being  fomewhat  hungry.” 

4  As  foon  as  the  governor  knew  his  holinels’s  pleafure,  he 
4  immediately  gave  directions  to  haften  the  execution  ;  and  as 
4  he  went  out,  the  Pope  ordered  him  to  have  the  gallows  ereCl- 
4  ed  where  he  himfelf  could  fee-  him  hanged  out  of  his  window. 
4  The  governor  took  this  as  an  order  for  inftant  execution,  and 
4  direCted  the  gallows  to  be  fet  up  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter , 
4  over  againft  his  apartment,  whilit  he  was  trying  him.  His 
4  trial,  indeed,  was  not  a  very  long  one,  as  there  was  not  above 
4  four  hours  and  a  half  betwixt  the  faCt  and  the  execution  ;  du- 
4  ring  which  time,  the  Pope  did  nothing  but  fume  and  ftamp 
4  about  the  room,  looking  out  every  minute,  to  fee  whether 
$  they  were  bringing  him  to  be 
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4  The  ambaffador  of  Spain ,  and  four  cardinals  of  that  na- 
4  tion,  waited  upon  his  holinefs,  not  to  aft  his  life,  for  they 
4  knew  that  was  to  no  purpofe  ;  but  to  defire  44  his  punifli- 
44  ment  might  be  changed  into  beheading,  as  he  was  a  gentle - 
44  man,  out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  and  that 
44  of  the  whole  nation.” 

4  But  the  Pope  faid  fternly  to  the  ambaffador,  who  was  moft 
4  earneft  in  it,  44  A  crime  of  fuch  a  nature  mull  be  punifhed 
ts  by  a  halter ;  and  we  {hould  diihonour  ourfelves  and  you 
44  too,  if  we  granted  what  you  aft ;  neverthelefs,  we  lhall 
44  lliew  you  fome  favour,  and  take  care  that  the  reputation  of 
44  his  family  does  not  fuffer,  by  the  honour  we  fhall  do  him 
44  in  being  a  witnefs  of  his  execution.”  And,  indeed,  he  ne- 
4  ver  ftirred  from  the  window,  till  he  faw  him  quite  dead  ;  and 
6  then  turning  round  to  thole  in  the  room  with  him,  faid, 
116  Let  them  ferve  up  dinner,  we  fhall  eat  heartily  now,  for 
44  this  piece  of  juftice  has  ferved  for  a  whet  to  our  appetite.” 

4  Whilft  dinner  was  coming  up,  he  entertained  the  com- 
4  pany  with  a  difcourfeconcerning  the  neceffity  of  doing  prompt' 
4  juftice  in  fuch  cafes,  and  feemed  much  pleafed  at  his  morn- 
4  ing’s  work ;  repeating  with  great  fatisfaefion,  that  paflage  in 
4  the  PJalms ,  I  Jhall  Joon  dejboy  all  the  ungodly  that  are  in  the 
c  land ,  that  I  may  root  out  all  the  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of 
4  the  Lord.  After  dinner  was  over,  he  faid  grace  himfelf,  and 
4  riling  from  the  table,  added  44  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have 
44  eat  very  heartily  to-day.” 

Among  the  many  inftances  of  our  pontiff’s  rigour  and  in¬ 
flexibility  this  performance  furnilhes  us  with,  the  following  is 
not  the  ieaft  remarkable. — Cartelliy  treafurer  and  canon  of 
St.  Maria  Maggiore,  who  had  been  formerly  major  domo  to 
Cardinal  Carpi,  ( Montalto’s  great  patron,  and  who  had  done  him 
many  lignal  fervices)  had  a  nephew,  4  againft  whom  aprocefs 
4  had  been  commenced,  for  running  away  with  and  ravilhing 
4  a  young  woman;  tho’  he  afterwards  found  means  to  appeafe 
c  her  father,  by  marrying  her.  But  as  it  was  neceflary  to  go 
4  through  fome  formalities  of  the  law,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
4  matter,  and  flop  any  further  proceedings,  his  uncle  advifed 
4  him  to  furrender  before  the  coronation,  not  in  the  Ieaft 
4  doubting  but  there  would  be  a  general  a£t  of  grace  ;  or,  if 
4  there  was  not,  he  imagined  he  could  eafily  obtain  his  pardon 
4  upon  the  merit  of  his  former  intimacy  with  Sixtus.  But 
4  when  he  was  informed,  that  the  Pope  not  only  defigned  not 
4  to  releafe  any  prifoners,  but  to  proceed  againft  them  with 
4  the  utmoft  rigour,  he  went  to  him  to  intercede  for  his  ne- 
6  phew,  and  faid,  44  he  humbly  hoped  his  holinefs  would  for- 

“  give 
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44  give  him,  as  it  was  an  extravagance  of  youth  ;  which  he 
44  thought  he  had  made  attonement  for  by  marrying  the 
44  injured  perfon,  and  fufficiently  fhewn  his  repentance  by  a 
44  voluntary  furrender  of  himfelf,  entirely  depending  on  his 
44  clemency to  which  Sixtus  anfwered,  44  That  he  was 
44  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  friendfhip,  whilft  he  was  in  a 
44  lower  ftation  of  life,  and  fhould  not  forget  it  now  he  was 
66  Pope  :  but  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  intercede  for  his  ne- 
44  phew,  he  would  do  well  to  pray  to  God  for  his  foul ;  for  it 
44  was  in  vain  to  afk  him  to  fpare  his  life,  as  he  was  deter- 
44  mined  to  do  ftridt  juftice,  without  refpect  of  perfons.”  In 

*  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  he  ordered  him  to  be  hanged 
4  foon  after,  before  the  houfe  where  the  facl  was  committed  ; 

*  tho’  the  judges,  who  had  revifed  the  procefs,  examined  frefh 
4  witnefies,  and  took  the  depofitions  of  the  young  woman  and 
4  her  father,  who  faid,  that  whatfoever  had  been  done,  was 
4  by  their  own  confent.  But  Sixtus ,  either  fufpefting,  or  being 
4  informed  of  the  contrary,  ordered  the  judges  to  appear  be- 
4  fore  him  with  the  minutes  of  the  firft  procefs,  where  the 
4  fa£t  was  fully  proved  by  the  ftrongeft  evidence.  At  which 
4  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  commanded  the  two  judges  to 
4  draw  lots  in  his  prefence,  fentencing  one  of  them  to  be  pub- 
4  licly  whipped  in  a  court  of  juftice,  whilft  it  was  fitting,  and 
4  the  other  to  be  banifhed  the  city  for  ever. 

4  After  the  execution  of  his  nephew,  the  Pope  fent  for  Car - 
4  telli ,  and  told  him,  44  that  as  his  nephew  deferved  punifh- 
44  ment  for  his  crimes,  fo  he  thought  there  was  a  recompence 
44  due  to  him  for  his  former  friendfhip  and  good  offices 
4  and  immediately  appointed  him  bifhop  of  Amantea ,  in  the 
4  kingdom  of  Naples ,  giving  his  canonry  to  another  nephew.’ 

In  the  place  of  fuch  judges  as  were  inclined  to  lenity,  he 
fubflituted  others  of  a  more  auftere  difpofition,  and  appointed 
commifiaries  to  examine  not  only  their  condu£t,  but  alfo  that 
of  other  governors  and  judges  for  many  years  paft  ;  promifing 
rewards  to  thofe  who  could  convidf  them  of  corruption,  or 
of  having  denied  juftice  to  any  one  at  the  inftance  or  requefi:  of 
men  in  power. — 4  An  advocate  of  Orvieto ,  who  was  privy  to 
4  a  piece  of  injuflice  which  the  governor  of  that  town  had 
4  been  guilty  of,  for  the  fake  of  a  fum  of  money,  and  would 
4  not  inform  againft  him,  becaufe  he  was  his  particular  friend, 
4  and  had  been  out  of  office  five  years,  was  not  only  excom- 
4  municated,  but  fent  to  prifon,  and  put  in  irons,  where  he 
4  lay  for  a  long  time,  and  was  not  releafed  till  he  had  paid  a 
G  confiderable  fine. 


4  All 
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4  All  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  were 
6  ftridlly  forbid,  on  pain  of  difpleafure,  to  afk  the  judges  any 
5  thing  in  behalf  of  their  neareft  friends  or  dependants  ;’  at 
the  fame  time  the  judges  were  to  be  fined  in  cafe  they  liftened 
to  any  follicitation.- — 4  He  further  commanded  every  body,  on 
4  pain  of  death,  not  to  terrify  witneffes  by  threats,  or  tempt 

*  them  by  hopes  or  promiies. — He  ordered  the  fyndics  and 
4  mayors  of  every  town  and  jfigniory,  as  well  thofe  that  were 
e  actually  in  office,  as  thofe  who  had  been  for  the  laf b  ten 
4  years,  to  fend  him  a  lift  of  all  the  vagrants,  common  de- 
4  bauchees,  loofe  and  diforderly  in  their  diftriefts,  threatning 

*  them  with  the  Jlrapado  and  imprifonment,  it  they  omitted  or 
4  concealed  any  one.’ — In  confequence  of  which  ordinance, 
c  the  fyndic  of  Albano ,  leaving  his  nephew,  who  was  an  in- 

*  corrigible  libertine,  out  of  the  lift,  underwent  the  flrapado 
4  in  the  public  market-place,  tho’  the  Spanijh  ambaflador  ill- 
4  terceded  ftrongly  for  him.’ 

He  particularly  directed  the  legates  and  governors  of  the  ee~ 
clefiaftical  ftate,  to  be  expeditious  in  carrying  on  all  criminal 
procefles,  declaring,  4  he  had  rather  have  the  gibbets  and  gal- 
4  lies  full,  than  the  prifons.’  He  alfo  intended  to  have  Ihor- 
tened  all  other  proceedings  in  law. 

It  had  been  ufual,  and  was  pleafmg  to  the  people,  as  often 
as  his  holinefs  paffied  by,  to  cry  out.  Long  live  the  Pope ;  but 
Sixtus  having  a  mind  to  go  often  unexpectedly  to  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  juftice,  convents,  and  other  public  places,  forbad  this 
cuftom  in  regard  to  himfelf,  and  puniftied  two  perfons,  who 
were  ignorant  of  this  edi£I,  with  imprifonment,  for  crying  out. 
Long  live  Pope  Sixtus. 

Adultery  he  punifhed  with  death,  nor  was  he  lefs  fevere  to 
thofe  who  voluntarily  permitted  a  proftitution  of  their  wives  : 
a  cuftom  at  that  time  very  common  in  Rome. — Charles  Tafchy 
a  gentleman  of  Salerno ,  had  married  one  of  bis  miftreffes  to  his 
fteward,  and  continued,  with  the  connivance  of  the  hufband,  to 
carry  on  his  accuftomed  commerce  with  the  wife  :  upon  the 
publication  of  this  edict,  he  was  advifed  to  forbear  it;  but 
confidering  himfelf  as  no  fubjeefc  of  the  Pope’s,  he  thought 
himfelf  not  bound  to  an  obfervance  of  his  laws.  The  go¬ 
vernor  being  informed  of  the  affair,  and  finding  him  really  a 
foreigner,  was  greatly  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  The  dread 
he  ftood  in  of  Sixtus  induced  him  to  report  the  whole  matter 
to  his  holinefs,  who  was  not  a  little  difpleafed  that  he  fhould 
make  any  fcruple  of  punifhing  them,  and  with  a  fevere  repri¬ 
mand  told  him,  4  It  was  his  pieafiife,  that  Ta/ca ,  the  hufband, 
4  and  wife,  fhould  all  be  hans«d;  that  he  was  furprized  to 

4  find 
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*  find  him  fo  ignorant  of  his  duty,  as  not  to  know,  that  all 
4  foreigners  were  bound,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to 
4  a  local  allegiance,  that  is,  to  obferve  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
4  tFy  they  refide  in  ;  and  that  he  would  not  fuffer  either  fo- 
4  reigners,  or  other  perfons,  to  trample  upon  his  authority,  or 
4  violate  his  edi£fs.’  In  purfuance  of  this  fentence,  the  huf- 
band  and  wife  were  hanged,  but  Tafca  obtained  the  favour  of 
being  only  lent  to  the  gallies :  three  fervants,  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  affair,  and  had  not  difeovered  it,  were  fe- 
verely  whipped. 

The  female  fex,  efpecially  the  younger  part,  attracted,  in  % 
very  particular  manner,  the  attention  of  Sixtus :  not  only  the 
debauching  any  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  artifice,  but  even 
the  attempting  it,  or  offering  the  leaft  offence  againft  modefty, 
was  very  feverely  punifhed. — A  young  man  having  been  re- 
fufed  a  widow-lady’s  daughter,  whom  he  had  afked  in  mar¬ 
riage,  flopped  her  one  day  in  the  ftreet,  as  fhe  was  going  to 
church,  and,  lifting  up  her  veil,  gave  her  a  kifs.  The  old  lady 
thinking  her  daughter’s  honour  fullied  by  this  affront,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Pope,  who  immediately  directed  a  procefstobe 
commenced  againft  him.  In  the  mean  while,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  .the  Colonna  family,  it  was  agreed  to  terminate  their 
difference  by  a  match  between  the  young  people ;  matters  be¬ 
ing  thus  compromifed,  they  fent  to  acquaint  his  holinefs  of  it; 
but  juft  as  they  were  flit  down  to  their  wedding-dinner,  with 
all  their  friends  and  relations,  in  came  the  provoft-marfhal, 
with  his  archers,  and  laying  hold  of  the  bridegroom,  carried 
him  away  to  prifon,  by  the  Pope’s  order. 

In  order  to  know  the  reafon  of  this  procedure,  the  parents 
•of  the  new-married  couple  applied  to  the  governor,  who  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  the  Pope :  the  next  day  they  waited  on  his 
holinefs,  to  entreat  the  enlargement  of  their  fon,  acquainting 
him,  4  that  he  had  made  full  rccompence  for  the  affront  he 
4  had  offered  to  the  young  woman,  by  marrying  her ;  and 
4  that  all  fides  were  very  well  contented.’  The  Pope  told 
them,  4  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  they  were  all  content;  but 
4  it  was  neceftary  juftice  fliould  likewife  be  fatisfied  :  and  then 
4  addrefting  himfelf  to  the  governor,  Paid,  Pray,  Sir,  what  is 
4  your  opinion  of  this  match  ?  Are  you  likewife  content  ? 
4  The  governor,  who  had  been  before-hand  inft rudfed  what  he 
4  was  to  anfwer,  faid,  That  a  fuftlcient  fatisfadfion  was  by  no 
4  means  made  to  juftice,  which  had  been  moft  grievoufly  infult- 
4  ed,  by  the  contempt  that  the  young  man  had  fliewn  to  the 
4  fovereign  authority,  in  daring  to  offer  violence  to  a  modeft 
4  woman  in  the.  open  ftreet ;  and  that  he  demanded  fatjsfac- 
5  ‘  tiojj. 
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6  tion.  '  If  that  be  the  cafe,  faid  Sixtus *  as  every  body  elfe  is 
c  fatisfied,  it  is  but  reafonable  you  fhould  be  fo  too  ;’  upon 
which  he  immediately  difmii]Ted  them,  fending  the  bridegroom 
back  to  prifon,  with  orders  to  condemn  him  to  the  gallies  for 
five  years.  This  fentence  was  foon  after  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  notwithftanding  all  the  follicitations  of  the  Golonna  fa¬ 
mily,  who  were  favourites  of  Sixtus :  his  punifhment  affected 
his  wife  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  fhe  lived  but  a  few  days 
after  it. 

This  is  hot  the  only  inftance  wherein  our  pontiff’s  rigour 
may,  not  unjuftly,  be  deemed  to  have  made  near  approaches  to 
cruelty.  It  has  already  been  obferved  in  what  manner  Sixtus 
rendered  the  communications  he  received  in  confejjions  ufeful  to 
his  exaltation  :  no  fooner  was  he  in  pofleflion.  of  the  pontifi¬ 
cate,  than  feveral  of  his  former  penitents  became  early  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  juftice,  for  crimes  they  had  themfelves  acknowledged 
under  that  prefumed  feal  of  fecrecy  ;  and  not  content  with  th© 
difeoveries  he  had  himfelf  made  by  this  means,  he  obliged  the 
oldeft  confeflors,  and  fuch  as  were  moft  followed,  to  acquaint 
him  with  any  thing  extraordinary  that  had  or  fhould  be  im¬ 
parted  to  them ;  whereby  many  poor  wretches  were  brought  to 
punifhment,  for  offences,  the  memory  of  which  they  imagined 
totally  obliterated. 

For  the  more  effedlual  prevention,  as  well  of  private  aflafii- 
nations,  as  public  quarrels,  he  forbad  all  perfons  on  pain  of 
death,  to  draw  a  fword,  or  to  carry  arms  fpecified  in  the 
edi£! ;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  fpare  any  who  tranf- 
oreffed  this  order :  even  to  threaten  another  with  an  intended 

O  t  t 

injury,  was  fufficient  to  entitle  the  menacer  to  a  whipping  and 
the  gallies;  efpecially  if  the  nature  of  their  profeffion furnifhed 
the  means  of  carrying  their  threats  into  execution. — The  pu¬ 
nifhment  of  a  barber,  who  in  a  quarrel  had  lifted  up  his  fift  at  an¬ 
other  man  in  a  threatning  manner,  and  faid,  c  if  ever  you  come 
c  under  my  hands.  I’ll  do  your  bufinefs  for  you,’  was  fome- 
what  fingular.  All  the  barbers  in  Rome  were  obliged  to  ap¬ 
pear  (on  a  penalty  of  being  fined  one  hundred  crowns,  and 
banifhed  the  city)  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  particular  place 
for  that  purpofe  appointed ;  when  being  placed  in  two  rows,  the 
offender  was  whipped  three  times  through  them,  and  was  alfo 
ordered  to  the  gallies  for  three  years;  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
fentence  was  afterwards  remitted. 

The  banditti ,  who  were  very  numerous  when  Sixtus  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  papacy,  were  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  many  loofe  and  diforderly  people,  who,  confcious  of 
their  demerits,  and  terrified  at  the  feverities  they  daily  faw  prac- 

tiled. 
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tifed,  had  fled  from  juftice.  Their  infolence  increafed  with 
their  numbers,  infomuch,  that  no  one  could  live  in  the.eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate  with  fafety  to  his  perfon  or  fortune,  nor  could 
{hangers  travel  without  imminent  danger  of  being  robbed  or 
murdered.  The  public  fecurity  more  efpecially  required  the 
extirpation  of  thefe  plunderers,  which  by  the  prudence,  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  refolution  of  our  Pope,  was  fo  effectually  perform¬ 
ed,  that  4  in  lefs  than  fix  months  they  were  all  either  taken, 
4  or  difappeared,  and  luch  a  terror  ftruck  into  the  people,  that 
4  every  one  being  afraid  any  little  particular  quarrel  might 
4  make  him  pafs  for  a  difturber  of  the  peace,  madehafte  to  agree 
4  with  his  adverfary  5  differences  that  had  paffed  many  years 
4  were  compoied  in  a  moment ;  and  people  that  had  long  been 
4  the  bittereff  enemies,  now  lived  in  friendfliip  and  amity/ 

Among  other  of  our  Pope’s  regulations,  we  cannot  pafs  by, 
unobferved,  one  that  perhaps  would  not  be  difpleafing  to  many 
perfons,  even  in  the  prefent  age. — He  obliged  the  nobility  of 
Rome ,  and  the  country  round  it,  to  an  exadt  payment  of  their 
debts.  A  gentleman  (who  had  for  a  confiderable  time  flood 
indebted  to  a  draper  in  a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  inftead 
of  difeharging  it,  upon  application  to  him  for  that  purpofe,  was 
wont  to  fay  to  his  creditor,  4  That  gentlemen  never  paid  their 
4  debts,  hut  when  they  p leafed,')  was  fent  for  by  his  holinefs, 
together  w7ith  the  draper ;  when  Sixtus  not  only  compelled  him 
to  pay  the  money  down  immediately,  but  fent  him  to  prifon, 
and  ordered  a  procefs  againft  him,  for  having  negledfed  doing 
it  before.  4  He  at  the  fame  time  commanded  all  the  mer- 
4  chants  and  tradefmen  to  bring  him  in  a  lift  of  their  debts, 
4  with  the  names  of  the  people  that  owed  them,  which  he  paid 
4  off,  and  took  upon  himfelf.  This  gave  fuch  an  alarm,  that 
4  many  who  were  indebted  to  the  merchants,  went  to  pay  them 
4  that  very  night,  begging  of  them,  for  God’s  fake,  to  crofs 
4  their  names  out  of  their  books,  and  give  them  fuch  receipts 
4  as  might  {hew  as  if  they  had  been  paid  long  ago,  left  the 
4  Pope  {hould  come  to  know  it/ — Sixtus  having  got  informa¬ 
tion,  that  4  a  merchant  had  concealed,  or  not  delivered  in,  a 
4  debt  due  to  him  from  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  fortune,  he 
4  fent  for  his  books,  and  finding  it  true,  he  in  vain  endea- 
4  voured  to  clear  himfelf,  by  faying,  he  was  paid,  and  had  for - 
4  got  to  take  it  out  of  his  hook ;  for  the  Pope,  delaring  he  had 
4  been  guilty  of  difobeying  his  orders,  delivered  him  into  the 
4  hands  of  juftice  to  be  punifhed.’ 

[To  he  concluded  in  our  next.] 

AZ  B.  We  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  remarks  on  the  Jlile 
of  this  writer. 
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Art.  xxxiii.  Ecclefiafical  CharaReriflics  :  <?r,  the  arcana  of 
church  policy.  Being  an  humble  attempt  to  open  up  the  myjlery 
of  moderation.  Wherein  is  Jhewn ,  <2  eafy  tv  ay  of  at¬ 

taining  to  the  character  of  a  moderate  man ,  as  at  prefent  in 
repute  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  Svo.  gd.  Printed  at  Glaf- 
gow,  and  fold  by  Dilly,  in  London. 

THE  perufal  of  this  little  piece  has  given  us  no  fmall  en¬ 
tertainment,  being  written  with  a  good  deal  of  pleafan^ 
try  and  humour.  What  the  author  aims  at,  is  to  expofe  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  a  fet  of  men  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ,  who  call  themfelves  the  moderate  party.  This  he  does 
by  laying  down,  in  their  proper  order  and  connexion,  the  fe- 
veral  maxims  upon  which  they  appear  to  him  to  conduct 
themfelves,  and  by  illuftrating  thefe  maxims  from  reafon  and 
experience.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine,  that 
our  author  points  his  humour  and  ridicule  againft  real,  genuine. 
moderation y  this  would  have  been  too  hard  a  tafk  for  him,  and 
the  attempt  muft  have  appeared  ridiculous.  He  only  intends, 
as  far  as  appears  to  us,  to  expofe  what  is  at  prefent  called  mo¬ 
deration  in  the  church  of  Scotland ,  and  which,  if  his  account 
of  it  be  juft,  is  fomething  very  different  from  real  mode¬ 
ration. 

He  dedicates  his  work  to  the  departed  ghoft,  or  furviving 

fpirit,  of  the  late  reverend  Mr. - ,  minilter  in - .  As 

there  is  fomething  humorous  in  this  dedication,  and  as  it  may 
divert  our  readers,  we  (hall  here  infert  it :  it  is  as  follows, 

‘Worthy  Sir,  .  i  Sy  ■  \ 

c  During  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  fpent  in  compofing  the 
‘  following  treatife,  I  was  fully  refolved  to  have  fent  it  abroad 
*  by  itfelf,  and  not  to  have  dedicated  it  to  any  perfon  in  the 
*  world  :  and  indeed,  in  a  confined  fenfe  of  the  word  world, 

‘  you  fee  I  have  Hill  kept  my  refolution.  The  reafon  of  this 
‘  my  intended  purpofe  was,  that  I  find  the  right  honourable 
‘  the  earl  of  Shaft/bury ,  in  an  advertifement  or  ticket,  prefixed 
*  to  his  works,  hath  expreffed  a  contempt  and  difdain  of  all 
‘  dedications,  prefaces,  or  other  difeourfes,  by  way  of  fore- 
‘  runners  to  a  book.  This  he  feems  to  think  a  mean  and 
‘  cowardly  way  in  an  author,  of  creeping  into  the  world,  and 
*  begging  the  reception  which  he  dares  not  claim. 

6  Being  fatisfied,  therefore,  of  thejuftnefs  of  this  obferva- 
*  vation,  and  being  alfo  fomewhat  confident  (as  his  lordfhip 
‘  feems  to  have  been)  of  the  intrinfic  worth  of  my  perfor- 

‘  formance* 
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formance,  I  intended  to  have  come  forth  in  this  mafterly 
manner. 

4  But,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  difcovered  that 
the  only  objections  againft  dedications  were,  the  felf-diffi- 
dence  juft  now  mentioned,  and  the  fufpicion  of  flattery  for 
felfifh  ends,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  difinterefted  benevolence; 
fo  that  if  I  could  frame  a  dedication,  which  flhould  be  quite 
beyond  the  imputation  of  any  of  thefetwo  purpofes,  I  flhould 
then  wholly  efcape  his  lordflhip’s  cenlure.  This  aim,  I  think, 
I  have  fallen  nothing  fhort  of,  when  I  have  dedicated  this 
book  to  you,  moft  illuftrious  Shade  !  as  my  moft  malig¬ 
nant  enemies  cannot  but  grant,  that  I  could  have  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  your  encouraging  me,  either  by  buying  my  book, 
recommending  it  to  others,  or  giving  it  away  to  the  poor, 
nay,  or  even  fo  much  as  voting  for  my  tranfportation  to  a 
better  benefice  in  alfembly  or  commiftion, 

4  It  ftartled  me  a  little,  that  this  conduct  might  perhaps, 
by  evil*difpofed  perfons,  be  reprefented  as  an  approach  to 
popery,  and  refembling  their  worfhipping  of  faints ;  but  I 
hope  this  can  fcarcely  be  imputed  to  me  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
fince  you  never  were  deemed  a  faint  while  you  lived,  nor 
ever  thirfted  after  that  title. 

4  Another  more  material  objc&ion  occurred  to  me,  that  a 
dedication  to  a  dead  man  is  either  almoft,  or  altogether  un¬ 
precedented.  But  I  am  not  much  concerned,  tho’  this  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding  ftiould  be  thought  bold  and  new,  be- 

caufe  this  is  the  character  which  the  incomparable  Mr, - 

gives  of  his  own  efiays  upon  the  principles  of  morality  and 
natural  religion.  Befides,  I  am  not  altogether  deftitute  of 
authority,  for  the  memorable  Dean  Swift  has  ufed  the  free¬ 
dom  to  dedicate  his  tale  of  a  tub  to  Prince  Poftcrity  :  I  have 
alfo  feen  a  fatirical  poem,  called  fure  Divino ,  dedicated  with 
great  folemnity  to  Prince  (or  rather,  I  believe,  to  King) 
Reafon.  If  therefore  one  of  thefe  authors  might  dedicate  a 
book  to  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  other  to  an 
abftradt  idea,  I  hope  it  is  no  great  prefumption  in  me  to  de¬ 
dicate  mine  to  you,  tho’  in  jlatii  mortucrum ;  efpecially  as 
there  is  not  a  living  man  who  hath  fo  good  a  claim  to  the 
compliment  of  a  treatife  upon  my  fubjedt. 

4  But  a  more  gravelling  difficulty  than  any  of  thefe  kept 
me  fome  time  in  fufpence,  viz.  How  to  get  the  book  prc- 
lented  to  you,  as  I  did  not  find  in  myfelf  any  inclination  to 
depart  this  life,  in  order  to  tranfport  it.  After  much  trouble, 
I  was  at  length  relieved,  by  reflecting,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  af- 
fured  us,  that  the  ghofts  of  departed  ladies  always  haunt  the 
Vol.  XL  U  4  places 
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4  places  in  which  they  delighted  while  they  were  alive  ;  and 
4  therefore,  from  analogy,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
4  fame  thing  holds  whth  regard  to  departed  minifters.  If  this 
4  is  the  cafe,  I  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that  your  chief  refi- 
4  dence  is  in  the  afiembly-houfe  at  Edinburgh ,  where  you  have 
4  in  your  life-time  both  giverrand  received  fo  much  pleafure. 

4  For  tho’  I  will  not  limit  you,  in  your  unembodied  ftate,  from 
4  making  circuits  through  the  country,  and  vifiting  fynods  or 

4  prefbyteries,  particularly  in  the  M - -fe  and  G - y,  where 

4  there  are  fo  many  men  after  your  own  heart;  yet,  I  dare  fay, 

4  you  will  not  be  abfent  from  the  aflembly,  or  any  of  the 
4  quarterly  meetings  of  the  commiflion,  which  hath  fo  often 
4  faved  the  church  from  impending  dangers. 

4  It  is  therefore  my  purpofe  to  go  to  Edinburgh  in  May  next, 

4  when  the  afiembly  meets,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
4  there  to  lay  before  you  my  performance,  hoping  it  will  prove 
4  moft  delicious  and  favoury  to  all  your  fenfes  ;  to  the  names 
4  of  which,  and  the  manner  of  their  prefent  operation,  I  am 
4  wholly  a  fir  anger. 

4  It  is  probable  you  have  not  been  accuftomed  thefe  two 
4  or  three  years  by-paft,  to  hear  your  own  praifes  celebrated  ; 
4  and  therefore  I  fhall  no  farther  launch  out  into  them  than  to 
4  fay,  that  there  is  not  one  branch  bf  the  character  recom- 
4  mended  in  the  following  pages,  in  which  you  were  not 
4  eminent,  and  that  there  never  was  one  Hone  by  you  left 
4  unturned  for  promoting  the  good  caufe. — That  you  may  ftill 
4  fit  upon  the  throne,  and,  by  your  powerful,  tho’  invifible, 
4  influence,  make  the  intereft  of  moderation  prevail,  is  the  ar- 
4  dent  wifh,  and  the  pious  prayer  of.  Sir,  &c.’ 

That  our  readers  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  principles  and 
condudt  of  thofe  whom  our  author  charadterifes  fo  ftrongly, 
we  (hall  here  prefent  them  with  the  maxims  of  moderation. 

Max.  i.  All  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  whe¬ 
ther  principles  of  colleges,  profeflors  of  divinity,  miniflers, 
or  even  probationers,  that  are  fufpecled  of  herefy,  are  to  be 
fefteemed  men  of  great  genius,  vafl:  learning,  and  uncommon 
worth,  and  are,  by  all  means,  to  be  fupported  and  protedted. 

Max.  2.  When  any  man  is  charged  with  loofe  practices,  or 
tendencies  to  immorality,  he  is  to  be  fereened  and  protedled, 
as  much  as  poflible,  efpecially  if  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
be,  as  they  are  incomparably  well  termed  in  a  fermon,  preach¬ 
ed  by  a  hopeful  youth,  that  made  fome  noife  lately,  good-hu¬ 
moured  vices. 

Max.  3.  It  is  a  necefiary  part  of  the  charadler  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  man,  never  to  fpeak  of  the  confelfion  of  faith,  but  with  a 
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fneef ;  to  give  fly  hints  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  believe  it; 
and  to  make  the  word  orthodoxy  a  term  of  contempt  and  re¬ 
proach. 

Max.  4.  A  good  preacher  muft  not  only  have  all  the  above 
and  fubfequent  principles  of  moderation  in  him,  as  the  fource 
of  every  thing  that  is  good,  but  muft,  over  and  above,  have 
the  following  fpecial  marks  and  ftgns  of  a  talent  for  preaching: 
I.  His  fubjebts  muft  be  confined  to  focial  duties .  2.  He  mult 

recommend  them  only  from  rational  confederations ,  viz.  the 
beauty  and  comely  proportions  of  virtue ,  and  its  advantages  in 
the  prefent  life,  without  any  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of  more 
extended  felf-intereft.  3.  His  authorities  muft  be  drawn  from 
heathen  writer s,  none ,  or  as  feew  as  poflible  from  fecriptUre .  4* 
He  muft  be-very  unacceptable  to  the  common  people , 

Max.  5.  A  minifter  muft  endeavour  to  acquire  as  great  a 
degree  of  politenefs  in  his  carriage  and  behaviour,  and  to  catch 
as  much  of  the  air  and  manner  of  a  fine  gentleman,  as  poftibiy 
he  can. 

Max.  6.  It  is  not  only  unneceflary  for  a  moderate  man  to 
have  much  learning,  but  he  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  contempt 
of  all  kinds  of  learning  but  one,  which  is  to  underftand  Leib¬ 
nitz  s  fcheme  well :  the  chief  parts  of  which  are  l'o  beautifully 
painted,  and  fo  harnionioufly  fung  by  Lord  Shaftefbury ,  and 
which  has  been  fo  well  licked  into  form  and  method  by  the  late 
immortal  Mr.  H - 

In  the  illuftration  of  this  maxim,  our  author  gives  a  fhort 
catalogue  of  the  molt  necefiary  and  ufeful  books  for  making 
a  truly  learned  and  moderate  man.  They  are  Leibnitz! s  Thco- 
dicee  and  his  letters,  Shafetjbury  s  charadferiftics,  Collins's  enquiry 

into  human  liberty,  ail  Mr.  H - ri  s  pieces,  Chriftianity  as 

old  as  the  creation,  D - ns  beft  fcheme,  and  H - ’s  mo¬ 

ral  eflays.  He  is  likewife  at  the  pains  to  extract  the  fum  and 
fubftance  of  thefe  books,  and  to  prefent  it  to  his  readers  under 
a  name,  which,  he  fays,  is  not  without  a  meaning,  tho?  not 
intelligible  to  all,  viz.  The  Athenian  Creed.  This  creed 
is  as  follows. — 4  I  believe  in  the  beauty  and  comely  proportion 
of  Dame  Nature ,  and  in  Almighty  Fate,  her  only  parent  and 
guardian,  for  it  hath  been  moft  gracioufly  obliged  (blefied  be 
its  name)  to  make  us  all  very  good, 

4 1  believe  that  the  univerfe  is  a  huge  machine,  wound  up  from 
everlafting  by  neceflity,  and  confifting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
links  and  chains ,  each  in  a  progreflive  motion  towards  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  perfection,  and  meridian  of  glory;  tljat  I  myfelf  am  a 
little  glorious  piece  of  clock-work,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel, 
or  rather  a  pendulum  in  this  grand  machine,  fwinging  hither 
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and  thither  by  the  different  impulfes  of  fate  and  deftiny;  that 
my  foul  (if  I  have  any)  is  an  imperceptible  bundle  of  exceed¬ 
ing  minute  corpufcles,  much  fmaller  than  the  iineft  holland 
fand  ;  and  that  certain  perfons,  in  a  very  eminent  ftation,  are 
nothing  elfe  but  a  huge  collection  of  neceffary  agents,  who  can 
do  nothing  at  all. 

‘  I  believe  that  there  is  no  ill  in  the  univerfe,  nor  any  fueh 
thing  as  virtue  abfolutely  confidered ;  that  thofe  things  vul¬ 
garly  called  JinS)  are  only  errors  in  the  judgment,  and  foils  to 
fet  off  the  beauty  of  nature,  or  patches  to  adorn  her  face ; 
that  the  whole  race  of  intelligent  beings,  even  the  devils  them- 
felves  (if  there  be  any)  fhall  finally  be  happy;  fo  that  ‘ Judas 
-Ifcariot  is  by  this  time  a  glorified  faint,  and  it  is  good  for  him 
that  he  hath  been  born. 

c  In  fine,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  L.  S - ,  the  faintfhip 

of  Marcus  Antoninus ,  the  perfpicuity  and  fublimity  of  A - cy 

and  the  perpetual  duration  of  Mr.  H - n’s  works,  notwith- 

ftanding  their  prefent  tendency  to  oblivion.  Amen  * 

Max.  7.  A  moderate  man  muft  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
handfomely  can,  to  put  off  any  appearance  of  devotion,  and 
avoid  all  unneceffary  exercifes  of  religious  worfhip,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Max.  8.  In  church  fettlements,  which  are  the  principal 
caufes  that  come  before  min illers  for  judgment,  the  only  thing 
to  be  regarded  is,  who  the  patron  and  the  great  and  noble  he- 
retors  are  for  ;  the  inclinations  of  the  common  people  are  to  be 
utterly  defpifed. 

Max.  9.  While  a  fettlement  is  carrying  on,  the  candidate 
againft  whom  there  is  a  ftrong  oppofition  from  the  people, 
muft  be  looked  upon,  and  every  where  declared  to  be,  a  per- 
fon  of  great  worth,  and  remarkable  abilities:  provided  always 
that  if  ever  the  fame  perfon,  after  he  is  fettled,  be  at  pains, 
and  fucceed,  in  gaining  the  people’s  affedion,  he  fhall  then 
fall  as  much  below  the  ordinary  ftandard  in  his  chara&er,  as 
before  he  was  raifed  above  it. 

Max.  10.  Whenever  we  have  got  a  fettlement  decided  over 
the  belly  of  perhaps  the  whole  people  in  the  parifh,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  general  affembly,  the  vicftory  fhould  be  improved, 
by  appointing  fome  of  the  orthodox  oppofers  of  the  fettlement 
to  execute  it,  efpecially  thofe  of  them  that  pretend  to  have  a 
fcruple  of  confcience  at  having  an  aClive  hand  in  any  fuch  fet¬ 
tle  n  ent. 

Max.  11.  The  charaCIer  which  moderate  men  give  their 
advcrtaries,  of  the  orthodox  party,  muft  always  be  that  of 
knaves  or  fools ;  and,  as  occalion ierves,  the  fame  perfon  (if 

it 
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it  will  pafs)  may  be  reprefented  as  a  knave  at  one  time,  and  as 
a  fool  at  another. 

Max.  12.  As  to  the  world  in  general,  a  moderate  man  is 
to  have  great  charity  for  atheifts  and  deilfs  in  principle,  and 
for  perfons  that  are  loofe  and  vicious  in  their  practice ;  but  not 
at  all  for  thofe  who  have  a  high  profeffion  of  religion,  and  a 
great  pretenfion  toftriCfnefs  in  their  walk  and  converfation. 

Max.  13.  All  moderate  men  are  joined  together  in  the 
flri&ell  bond  of  union,  and  do  never  fail  to  fupport  and  de¬ 
fend  one  another  to  the  utmoft,  be  the  caufe  they  are  engaged 
in  what  it  will . 

Such  is  the  lyllem  our  author  lays  down  for  the  education 
and  accomplilhment  of  a  moderate  clergyman :  it  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  his  own  principles, 
as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  thofe  whom  he  endeavours  to 
characterize. 

We  mull  not  quit  this  pamphlet  without  taking  notice  of 
the  real  moderation  of  the  price  it  is  fold  at,  (a  proof  the  author 
is  no  enemy  to  the  praftice  of  this  virtue)  for  it  contains  about 
double  the  quantity  that  might  be  expected,  according  to  the 
current  proportion. — In  fame  productions,  indeed,  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  bulk  would  be  no  great  recommendation  to  readers 
of  talfe ;  who  may,  perhaps,  think  the  fcanty  limits  of  our 
catch-penny  pieces,  the  only  good  thing  they  can  bo  aft :  but 
the  work  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  not  of  this  fort ;  the  fare¬ 
well  it  has  left  with  us,  like  that  of  a  glafs  of  well-relifhed 
wine,  only  makes  us  hope  that  the  ingenious  author  will  not 
flop  his  hand,  but  put  about  the  bottle ,  that  we  may  foon  have 
the  pleafure  of  tailing  him  again. 

N.  B.  We  are  informed,  that  two  editions  of  thefe  Charae- 
teriflics  were  fold  in  Scotland ,  before  the  prefent,  which  is  the 
third ,  was  advertifea  in  the  London  papers ;  by  which,  about  a 
month  ago,  we  received  our  firfb  intelligence  of  the  publi¬ 
cation. 


Art.  xxxiv.  Infinites  of  Natural  Law.  Being  the  fubfance 
of  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  Grotius  de  jure  belli  et  pads,  read 
in  St.  Johnd  college ,  Cambridge,  by  T.  Rutherforth,  D.  D . 
F.  R.  S.  archdeacon  of  Ellex,  and  chaplain  to  her  royal  high - 
nefs  the  princefs  dowager  of  Wales.  Volume  the  firf.  8vo. 
5s.  Innys,  5cc, 

IN  a  work  of  this  nature,  wherein  fo  great  a  variety  of  fub- 
jeCts  is  treated  of,  with  numerous  divihons  and  fubdivi- 
fions  under  each,  our  readers  will  not  expcCl  from  us  a  regular 
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abftraCt,  We  muft  content  ourfelves  therefore  with  laying 
before  them  a  fhort  view  of  what  is  contained  in  it. 

The  learned  author’s  defign  is  to  trace  out  the  rules  which 
mankind  are  obliged  to  obferve  from  their  nature  and  confu¬ 
tation,  confidered  as  individuals.  He  divides  his  work  into 
twenty  chapters,  in  the  firfi:  of  which  he  treats  of  law  in  gene¬ 
ral.  A  law,  according  to  his  definition  of  it,  is  a  rule  to  which 
men  are  obliged  to  jnake  their  moral  actions  conformable.  He  does 
not  think  it  necefiary  to  enter  at  large  into  the  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  obligation,  about  which  moralifts  differ  ib 
widely,  while  they  are  agreed  about  the  law  to  which  we  are 
obliged;  difputing  about  the  reafon  of  duty,  whilft  they  con¬ 
cur  in  effablifhing  the  fame  rules  of  it.  Without  entering 
minutely  into  the  difpute,  however,  he  endeavours  to  fliew 
briefly,  for  what  reafon  we  are  obliged  to  the  duties  of  piety 
towards  God,  of  juftice  and  benevolence  in  refpeCt  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  chaftity  and  temperance  in  refpeCt  of  ourfelves.  What 
he  advances  on  the  fubjeCl  is  as  follows; 

c  It  is,  I  fuppofe,  an  undoubted  truth,  that  all  men  are  de-» 
4  firous  of  happinefs  ;  and  I  Ihall  farther  take  it  for  granted, 
4  that  when  any  practice  appears  to  be  fo  connected  with  our 
4  happinefs,  that  we  cannot  obtain  the  one  without  following 

*  the  other,  we  are  then  as  ftrongly  obliged  to  that  practice 

*  as  we  can  be.  Whatever  rules  therefore  are,  by  our  own 

*  nature,  and  the  conftitution  of  things,  made  necefiary  for 
4  us  to  obferve,  in  order  to  be  happy,  thefe  rules  are  the  law 
4  of  our  nature.  Now  man,  as  an  individual,  unconnected 

*  with  the  creatures  of  his  own  fpecies,  not  joined  with  them 
4  in  a  common  intereft,  having  no  other  provifion  or  conve- 
4  niency  but  what  his  own  labour  could  produce,  having  no 
4  prudence  but  his  ov/n  to  contrive  for  himfelf,  and  having  no 
t  ffrengtfi  but  his  own  to  defend  him, 'would  be  able  to  obtain 

*  fuch  a  degree  of  happinefs  as  his  nature  prompts  him  to  de- 
4  fire,  and  much  more  unable  to  obtain  fuch  a  degree  as  his 
4  nature  is  capable  of.  It  is  therefore  the  law  of  his  nature, 
4  that  he  Ihould  live  in  fociety  with  others  of  his  own  fpecies  : 
4  by  which  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  Ihould  merely  live  in  com-* 

*  pany  with  them,  as  many  brute  creatures  are  obferved  to 
4  herd  together ;  but  that  he  Ihould  join  with  them  in  a  com- 

*  mon  intereft,  that  he  Ihould  bind  himfelf  to  them  in  fuch  a 
4  manner,  as  to  labour  with  them  for  a  general  good.  For 
4  without  fuch  a  connection  of  interefts,  he  cannot  make  ufe 
4  of  a  joint  or  common  wifdom,  to  contrive  for  his  own  good, 
f  nor  of  a  joint  or  common  firength  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the 

*  poffeifion  qf  it,  So  that  altho’  his  own  particular  happinefs; 
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c  be  the  end  which  the  firft  principles  of  his  nature  teach 
4  him  to  purfue;  yet  reafon,  which  is  likewife  a  principle  of 
4  his  nature,  informs  him,  that  he  cannot  effeCfually  obtain 
4  this  end  without  endeavouring  to  advance  the  common  good 
4  of  mankind;  but  muff  either  be  contented  to  enjoy  his  own 
4  happinefs,  as  a  part  of  the  general  happinefs,  or  not  enjoy 
4  it  at  all. 

4  When  he  difcovers  farther,  that  there  is  a  God,  who 
4  made  and  governs  the  world,  to  whofe  power  he  owes  his 
4  being,  and  to  whofe  goodnefs  he  owes  all  the  happinefs  that 
4  he  either  does  or  can  enjoy ;  and  when  he  learns  befides, 

4  either  by  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  or  by  exprefs  declarations 
4  from  the  maker  and  governor  of  all  things,  that  he  is  not  to 
4  ceafe  to  exift  when  he  paffes  out  of  this  prefent  life ;  but' 
4  that  his  being  will  be  continued  to  him  in  another  ;  the  fame 
4  defire  of  happinefs  which  obliged  him  to  purfue  a  general 
4  good,  and  to  keep  his  interefts,  by  this  means/  united  to 
4  the  common  interefts  of  his  fpecies,  will  oblige  him  to  ob- 
4  ferve  all  thefe  rules  in  his  moral  conduCf,  which  he  finds  to 
4  be  necefTary,  in  order  to  fecure  the  favour  of  his  maker, 'and 
4  his  own  welfare  in  the  life  after  this.  He  will  plainly  under- 
4  ftand,  that  the  molt  effeCfual  way  to  fecure  the  latter  point, 

4  is  to  fecure  the  former  ;  that  he  is  molt  likely  to  obtain  his 
4  future  happinefs,  by  putting  himfelf  under  the  protection  of 
4  that  almighty  being,  who  is  the  difpofer  of  all  things.  Nor 
4  can  he  have  any  hope  of  engaging  the  protection  of  God, 

4  but  by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  him,  or  by  obeying  his  will, 
4  as  far  as  he  can  difcover  what  his  will  is.  But  fince,  from 
4  a  view  of  what  is  before  him,  it  appears,  that  God  has 
4  made  his  nature  and  conftitution  fuch  as  requires  him,  if  he 
4  would  be  happy  here,  to  work  for  a  general  good,  or  for  the 
4  common  intereft  of  his  fpecies ;  the  molt  reafonable  conclu- 
4  fion  is,  that  God,  who  made  his  nature  and  conftitution 
4  what  it  is,  expeCts  him  thus  to  vc ork ;  and  that,  by  thus 
4  endeavouring  to  do  the  work  which  God  expects  him  to  do, 
4  he  takes  the  moft  effectual  method  of  fecuring  whatever  hap-* 

4  pinefs  can  be  hoped  for  hereafter. 

4  But  befides  the  general  defire  of  happinefs,  he  finds  within 
4  himfelf  certain  appetites,  which  lead  him  to  fome  particular 
4  forts  of  pleafure,  and  that  a  part  of  his  happinefs,  whilft  he 
4  is  here,  confifts  in  the  gratification  of  thefe  appetites.  But 
4  then  he  finds  likewife,  that  if  he  indulges  himfelf  to  excefs 
4  in  fuch  pleafures,  the  excefs  is  attended  with  pain  and  dif- 
4  eafes  3  and  that  if  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  thofe  pleafures,  he 
4  becomes  cither  ufelefs  or  hurtful  to  his  fpecies.  From  either 
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4  of  thefe  difcoveries  he  may  colledl,  that  he  cannot  b.e  zs 
4  happy  as  he  naturally  defires  to  be,  or  that  he  cannot  obtain 
4  his  greateft  good,  unlefs  he  takes  care  to  reftrain  his  appe- 
4  tites  within  proper  bounds.  For  fince  pain  and  difeafes, 

4  which  attend  the  too  free  indulgence  of  them,  arife  from 

*  his  nature  and  conftitution,  exceftes  of  this  fort  are  contrary 
4  to  his  nature  and  conftitution,  and  confequently  are  cort- 
4  trary  to  the  will  of  that  being,  who  made  his  nature  and 
4  conftitution  what  they  are.  And  fince  the  fame  exceftes  in- 

*  terfere  with  the  comtnon  good  of  his  fpecies,  by  making  him 

*  either  ufelefs  or  hurtful,  they  are  upon  this  account  likewife 
4  contrary  to  his  nature  and  conftitution,  which  he  finds  to 
4  be  fuch,  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  own  particular  happinefs, 

4  without  endeavouring  to  promote  the  common  happinefs  of 
4  his  fpecies. 

4  Upon  the  whole,  mankind  are  naturally  defirous  of  male- 

*  ing  themfelves  as  happy  as  they  can,  and  whatever  rules  are 

*  by  their  nature  and  conftitution  made  neceflary  for  them  to 
4  obferve,  in  order  to  obtain  this  greateft  good,  are  the  law 
4  of  their  nature.  And  thefe  rules  have  been  fhewn  to  con- 
<■  fift,  firft,  in  piety  and  reverence  towards  God,  who  is  the 
4  maker  and  difpofer  of  all  things;  fecondly,  in  juftice  and  be- 
4  nevolence  towards  one  another  ;  or  in  working  for  a  com- 
4  mon  intereft,  by  taking  care  to  do  no  harm,  and  by  endea- 
4  vouring  to  do  good ;  and  thirdly,  in  retraining  their  appe- 
4  tites  by  chaftity  and  temperance,  fo  as  neither  to  hurt  them- 
4  felves  nor  others  by  the  improper  indulgence  of  them. 

4  In  tracing  out  the  obligations  arifing  from  the  law  of  na- 
4  ture,  to  obferve  thefe  duties,  I  have  taken  the  expedition 
4  of  a  life  after  this  into  the  account;  without  confidering 
4  whether  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  a  life  by  the  uie 
4  of  our  realon,  or  by  fome  exprefs  revelation,  which  God  has 
4  made  to  us.  Nor  do  I  think  it  neceftary  to  enter  here  into 
4  any  debate  upon  this  head,  becaufe  by  whatever  means  we 
4  are  informed  of  this  fadl,  that  there  will  be  a  future  life, 
4  fuch  a  life  is  equally  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  con- 
4  ftitution  of  things;  and  all  the  confequences  relating  to  our 
4  pradlice,  which  can  be  deduced  from  it,  are  equally  the 
4  law’s  of  our  nature.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  law 
4  of  nature  is  a  law7,  which  reafon  difeovers  to.  us,  and  that 

*  upon  this  account  revelation  cannot  fairly  be  made  the  foun- 
4  dation  of  it.  But  whoever  is  difpofed  to  make  fuch  an  ob- 
4  jection  as  this,  fhould  confider  in  w7hat  fenfe  reafon  is  faid  to, 
4  difcQver  the  law  of  nature  :  it  does  not  difeover  all  the  fadts 
$  from  whence  it  deduces  this  law.  Many  of  them  are  learned 
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*  by  our  own  experience,  and  many  more  depend  upon  the 

*  experience  of  other  men,  and  are  conveyed  to  us  by  their 

*  teftimony.  Whoever  would  be  truly  and  fully  informed  of 

*  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  human  fpecies,  muft  make 
4  ufe  of  thefe  means  and  after  he  is  thus  informed  of  the 

*  fadts,  his  reafon  traces  out  from  thence,  the  rules  which  fuch 
«  a  nature  and  conftitution  obliges  mankind  toobferve.  The 
c  ufe  of  reafon,  in  tracing  out  thefe  rules,  will,  as  far  as  I  can 
<  fee,  be  precifely  the  fame,  whether  he  is  informed  of  the 
f  fadfs  relating  to  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  man,  by  his 
c  own  experience  and  the  teftimony  of  other  men,  or  whether 

*  he  joins  to  thefe  helps  the  much  furer  teftimony  of  God.’ 

After  treating  briefly,  in  the  fecond  chapter,  of  rights  and 

obligation,  the  doctor  proceeds,  in  the  third,  to  treat  of  pro¬ 
perty.  He  endeavours,  firft,  to  fhew,  by  what  reafons  man¬ 
kind  were  led  to  introduce  fuch  an  exclufive  right  as  we  call 
property  ;  and  then  enquires,  in  what  manner  it  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  confiftently  with  juftice.  After  this  he  confiders  what 
Mr.  Locke  has  advanced  upon  the  fubjedf,  and  labours  to  make 
it  appear,  that  he  has  miftaken  the  exercife  of .  a  common 
right,  for  the  exclufive  right  of  property. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  our  author  fhews  in  what  refpedts 
property  may  be  limited,  and  in  the  fifth  informs  us,  what 
things  ftill  remain  in  common :  and  they  are  fuch,  it  is  faid, 
as  either  from  their  own  nature  never  could  be  appropriated, 
or  tho’  in  their  own  nature  they  might  be  appropriated,  yet, 
in  fadf,  never  have  been.  He  confiders  the  rights,  which  be¬ 
long  to  all  mankind  in  common,  in  refpedt  to  things  of 
each  fort. 

Derivative  acquifitions,  by  the  adt  of  man,  are  treated  of 
in  the  fixth  chapter,  and  derivative  acquifitions  by  the  adf  of 
the  law,  in  the  feventh  ;  after  which  the  doctor  fhews,  in  the 
eighth,  what  prefcription  is,  and  on  what  founded.  Prefcrip¬ 
tion,  we  are  told,  is  a  right  to  a  thing  acquired  by  long,  honeft, 
and  uninterrupted  pofieflion  ;  tho’  before  fuch  pofieflion,  fome 
other  perfon,  and  not  the  pofieflbr,  was  the  owner  of  it :  and 
this  right  in  the  pofleflor  is  faid  to  be  founded  upon  the  pre¬ 
fumed  derelidf  ion  of  the  proprietor.  As  to  the  length  of  time 
which  gives  an  equitable  claim  by  prefcription,  the  dodfor  is 
of  opinion,  that  pofieflion  for  time  immemorial,  if  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  rightly  explained,  is  the  moft  equitable 
time  of  pofieflion  for  acquiring  a  prefcriptive  right.  By  time 
immemorial  he  here  underftands  fo  long  a  time,  that  tho’  a 
former  owner  may  be  able  to  make  out  fome  fort  of  title,  yet 
he  cannot,  either  b,y  the  memory  of  any  perfon  now  living,  or 
'  by 
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by  any  record  of  paft  fadls,  make  out  a  clear  and  undoubted 
title  to  the  thing  in  queftion.  Pofleffion  for  fuch  a  length  of 
'  time  as  this,  he  thinks,  may  fairly  determine  the  thing  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  prefen t  pofleflor. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  he  confiders  the  obligations  arifing 
from  property,  and  in  the  tenth,  the  rights  which  a  man  has 
in  his  own  perfon,  with  the  feveral  reftraints  under  which 
thoie  rights  are  laid  by  the  law  of  nature.  The  eleventh  chap¬ 
ter  treats  of  parental  authority,  and  the  twelfth  of  promifes. 
In  the  thirteenth  chapter  the  dodtor  confiders  the  nature  of 
contracts  at  full  length,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  and 
judgment ;  in  the  fourteenth  he  treats  of  oaths,  and  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  marriage.  He  defines  marriage  thus, — A  contract 
between  a  man  and  a  woman ,  in  which ,  by  their  mutual  confent , 
each  acquires  a  right  in  the  perfon  of  the  other , for  the  purpofes  of 
their  mutual  happinefs ,  and  of  the  production  and  education  of 
children .  After  this  definition  of  marriage,  he  proceeds  to 
confider  what  determination  this  notion  of  it  will  lead  us  to,  in 
fome  of  the  principal  queftions  relating  to  it.  As  to  polygamy, 
he  fhews  it  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  law  of  nature,  as  being 
inconfiftent  with  the  right  which  each  party  gives  to  the  other 
by  the  contract  of  marriage.  And  in  regard  to  divorce,  he 
endeavours  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  ends  of  marriage  can¬ 
not  be  effe&ually  obtained,  unlefs  the  contract  be  perpetual. 

In  confidering  marriages  between  relations,  he  diftinguifhes 
between  kindred  in  the  diredf  line,  as  parents  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  kindred  in  the  collateral  line,  as  brothers  and  fillers, 
uncles,  and  their  nieces,  or  aunts,  and  their  nephews.  There 
is  a  plain  reafon  in  nature,  he  fays,  why  marriages  between 
perfons  related  by  confanguinity  in  the  diredf  line,  fhould  be 
void  from  the  beginning,  fince  all  a&s  are  void,  if  the  validity 
of  them  would  fet  afide  the  obligation  of  a  law  of  nature ;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  natural 
reafon,  why  perfons,  who  are  related  to  one  another  by  affi¬ 
nity,  pr  by  confanguinity  in  the  collateral  line,  (hould  be  uiv» 
der  an  incapacity  of  contracting  a  valid  marriage, 

c  But  tho9  we  may  be  at  a  lofs,’  fays  he,  6  to  find  out  a  na** 
S  tural  reafon,  which  renders  the  marriages  of  perfons  related 

*  in  the  collateral  line  unlawful ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  very  cer-? 
c  tain,  that  fuch  marriages  are  unlawful  to  all  mankind.  Thefe 

*  inceftuous  marriages  are  particularly  mentioned  as  a  part  of 

*  the  guilt  of  the  Canaanites ,  and  as  one  reafon,  amongft 
c  others,  why  God  was  pleafed  to  call  them  out  of  their  land, 

*  and  to  give  it  to  the  children  of  Ifrael ,  There  is  not  the 

*  leaft  reafpn  for  imagining?  that  God  had  ever  given  any  po- 

*  iitive 
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*  fitive  law  about  this,  or  any  other  matter,  to  the  Canaanites 
4  in  particular,  exclufive  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  if  he 

*  had  not  done  this,  and  yet  the  Canaanites  were  obliged  to 

*  obferve  fuch  a  law,  and  were  reprefented  as  fmners  for  not 
4  obferving  it,  the  plain  confequence  is,  that  this  law  muft 
4  have  been  univerfal,  fo  as  to  have  obliged  all  mankind.  But 
4  becaufe  it  was  an  univerfal  law  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,' 
4  and  yet  was  no  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  it  muft  have  been 
4  a  pofitive  law,  given  either  to  Adam  or  to  Noah.  Now 
4  from  the  neceflity  that  Adams  children  were  under  to  marry 
4  with  one  another,  we  cannot  well  imagine  any  fuch  law  to 

*  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  fame  god  who  laid  them  un- 
4  der  this  neceflity,  by  making  no  provifion  for  them  to  marry 
4  with  any  one  elfe.  We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that  fome 
4  pofitive  law,  forbidding  inceftuous  marriages,  was  given  to 
4  Noah ,  and  in  him  to  all  his  defcendants/ 

In  the  remaining  chapters  the  dodfor  treats  of  the  right  of 
defence,  of  reparation  for  damages  done,  of  punifhment,  of 
war,  and  of  flaveryj  but  advances  little  that  can  be  fuppofed 
new  to  thole  who  are  converfant  with  fuch  fubjedts. 


Art.  xxxv.  A  new  courfe  of  Chemijlry :  in  which  the  theory 
and  practice  of  that  art  are  delivered  in  a  fajniliar  and  intel¬ 
ligible  manner  :  The  furnaces ,  veJJ'els ,  and  infruments  are 
defcribed ,  and  the  preparations  of  the  feveral  medicines  are 
laid  down ,  according  to  the  moft  eafy  and  certain  proceffes.  To¬ 
gether  with  a  fuccindi  account  of  the  feveral  drugs  ujed  in  the 
preparation  of  chemical  medicines ,  as  to  their  nature,  produc¬ 
tion ,  and  country .  By  James  Millar.  8vo.  5s.  D.  Browne,  &c. 

CHemiftry,  of  all  the  arts,  has  been  the  moft  extolled  by 
its  admirers,  and  condemned  by  its  oppofers.  The  for¬ 
mer  have  aflerted,  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  fubjedt  can  be 
faid  in  praife  of  chemiftry  ;  the  latter  have  reprefented  it  as 
fubjedt  to  innumerable  errors,  productive  of  very  little  uti¬ 
lity  ;  and,  in  fhort,  as  the  plague  and  curfe  of  a  rational  mind. 
Both,  however,  are  in  the  wrong ;  and  the  one  ought  to  be 
cenfured  as  much  for  their  dcating  fondnefs,  as  the  other  for 
their  unreafonable  prejudice  and  reproaches. 

The  changes  which  happen  in  bodies  are  caufed  by  motion, 
which  is  infufed  into  and  agitates  the  vaft  corporeal  fyftem. 
We  are  therefore  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  this  motion, 
$qd  by  what  means  it  may  be  excited,  diverted,  or  flopped,  irj 

*  bodjes? 
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bodies.  Thefe  impulfive  powers  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
reafon,  unaftifted  by  the  obfervation  of  efFedts,  evident  to  the 
fenfes.  It  will  then  be  worth  our  pains  carefully  to  obferve 
thofe  motions,  which  arife  from  the  adtions  of  bodies  in  the 
vicinity  of  others,  or  to  apply  bodies  to  bodies,  and  again  to 
remove  them  to  a  diftance  from  each  other  ;  while,  by  the 
means  of  fire,  we  excite  in  each  body  a  proper  motion,  which 
is  accounted  the  moft  effedtual  method  to  difcover  the  virtues 
of  bodies.  All  this  is  the  work  of  chemiftry,  and  confequently 
muff  be  acknowledged  of  the  greateff  ufe  in  phyfics,  there  be¬ 
ing  none  fo  well  accommodated  for  difcovering  the  fecrets  of 
nature :  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  errors  in  fearching  into  the  nature  of  things. 
The  principal  error  was,  that  as  foon  as  the  chemifts  had  dif- 
covered  by  experience,  the  action  which  was  peculiar  to  fome 
fingle  body,  they  prefently  regarded  that  way  of  nature  as  uni- 
verfal,  and  confidently  afferted  it  to  belong  to  all  bodies 
in  general.  From  this  fallacious  reafoning,  the  dodtrines 
of  ferments,  effervefcences,  oppofite  falto-,  fermentation,  pu¬ 
trefaction,  generation,  tranfmutation,  precipitation,  became 
fo  universal ;  with  an  infinite  number  of  others  deduced  from 
them.  How  did  the  face  of  phyfics  change,  as  foon  as  thefe 
few  adtions  were  difcovered  !  none  but  thefe  were  admitted; 
in  explaining  the  laws  of  nature,  and  whatever  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  them  was  exploded  ;  and  in  a  little  time,  the 
notion  fo  far  prevailed,  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  cir-^ 
cumfcribed  within  this  narrow  way  of  acting.  Chemiftry, 
however,  had  refources  within  itfelf,  and,  without  the  aid  of 
any  of  the  lciences,  worked  out  its  own  deliverance.  Nor 
will  this  feem  extraordinary  to  one  who  confiders,  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fome  bodies  to  others  always  produced  new  ap¬ 
pearances,  different  adtions,  diffimular  efFedts,  which  could  by 
no  means  be  reduced  to  one  univerfal  law,  common  to  all. 
Men  were  convinced  from  very  noble,  ufeful,  and  entertaining 
experiments,  made  by  the  chemifts,  that  there  wanted  a  vaft 
number  of  cbfervations,  a  very  careful  examination  of  them, 
and  a  judicious  and  accurate  comparing  of  them  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal  mode,  to  which  all  the 
actions  of  nature  are  fubjedted ;  that  there  is  nothing  more 
fallacious,  than  from  a  fimilitude  of  one  thing  to  explain  and 
judge  of  all  the  reft  ;  and  that,  as  it  is  ufual  for  a  young  be¬ 
ginner  to  deduce  the  caufes  of  all  events  from  one  fingle  mode 
or  property,  fo  mature  age,  taught  by  experience,  takes  up 
with  true  folid  wifdom,  whofe  dictates  to  a  chemift  are,  that 
proceed  by  flow  ftpps,  with  the  greateft  caution,  and.  with 
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the  moft  folicitous  circumfpe&ion  and  attention  to  every  par¬ 
ticular,  before  he  prefumes  to  pafs  his  judgment  upon  natural 
things.  Thus  is  chemiftry,  by  correcting  errors,  adorning 
truths,  and  amending  abufes,  become  a  certain,  pure,  molt 
nfeful,  and  reputable  part  of  learning. 

Having  obferved  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  art  of  che¬ 
miftry  itfelf,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  work  before  us, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  theory  and  the  practice. 
And  to  the  whole  is  added,  an  appendix,  containing  procefles 
for  making  feveral  curious  preparations  ;  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ftrange  and  inftantaneous  changes  in  others. 

In  the  firft  part,  before  the  author  enters  on  the  theory  of 
chemiftry,  he  has  given  us  a  concife  hiftory  of  the  materia 
medica.  There  is,  however,  nothing  more  in  this  epitome 
than  what  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  authors  on  the  fame 
fubjeCf,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecelfary  for  us  to  take  any  far¬ 
ther  notice  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  theory,  the  author  has 
attempted  to  render  it  intelligible  to  every  reader.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  adapted  entirely  to  the  practical  chemift ;  fo  that  thofe 
who  are  of  a  philofophical  turn,  and  defirous  of  knowing  the 
caufes  of  thofe  furprifing  phenomena,  fo  frequent  in  chemical 
experiments,  muft  not  expeCt  fatisfa&ion  from  this  treatife. 
All  that  the  author  has  attempted  is,  4  fo  much  of  the  theory 
4  as  is  neceftary  to  go  through  the  praCfice  of  chemiftry,  with 
4  eafe  and  fatisfaCfionf  The  following  fpecimen  will  (hew 
the  method  he  has  followed  in  treating  of  the  theory  of 
chemiftry. 

*  Certain  experiments,’  fays  he,  c  have  been  made  in  che- 
4  miftry,  and  they  have  been  found  to  fucceed  at  all  times 
4  alike  :  many  of  the  fame  kind  therefore  have  fucceeded  ;  and 
4  as  many  other,  fuch  as  we  fhall  try,  will  continue  to  fuc- 
4  ceed  like  them.  Thefe  are  very  various,  as  well  as  very 
4  many;  and  their  conftant  event  being  known,  the  fum  of 
4  this  knowledge  may  be  confidered  as  a  feries  of  principles, 
4  certain,  inftrudfive,  and  invariable. 

4  On  thefe  principles,  that  is,  on  the  known  refult  of  ex- 
*  periments  already  made,  is  to  be  eftablifhed  the  rational 
4  theory  of  chemiftry  :  it  is  a  fubjeCt  that  might  be  carried 
4  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  it  will  be  eafy  to  give  a  fummary 
4  view  of  it  in  a  fuccindt  manner.  This  will  be  of  a  piece 
4  with  the  reft  of  this  work,  which  is  deftgned  to  inform  the 
4  underftanding,  without  burthen ing  the  memory. 

4  Chemiftry,  altho’  it  be  not  fo  antient  as  the  enthufiaftic 
4  profeftors  pretend,  yet  it  has  been  pradtifed  a  great  many 
4  years:  and  altho’  we  are  not  to  believe  all  that  the  chemifts 

4  dif- 
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*  difingenuoufly  have  laid  down,  or  thecredulous  have  repeated* 
4  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  delivered  in  the  books  that  treat  of 
4  it,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  and  which  experi- 
4  ment  confirms.  All  that  has  been  a&ually  difcovered  in  the 
4  time  that  chemiftry  has  been  ftudied,  ferves  to  the  eftablifti- 

*  ing  this  theory  of  the  art.  The  only  caution  to  be  ufed  is^ 
4  that  we  do  not  mix  with  the  truth,  things  that  are  falfely 
4  pretended.  Rejecting  them,  and  taking  from  among  them 
4  the  real  proceffes  of  the  art,  we  have  fufficient  ground-work 
4  for  eftablifhing  fuch  a  theory  as  fhall  fet  the  art  in  a  clear 
4  light  before  thofe  who  are  only  curious  ;  and  fhall  lead  ra- 
4  tionally  through  every  part  of  it  thofe  who  defign  the  prac- 
4  tice. 

4  The  operations  in  chemiftry  are  few  and  fimple :  they 
4  may  by  this  method  be  explained  and  underftood  in  the  ab- 
4  ftra£f.  The  proceffes  are  innumerable  ;  and  new  ones  may 
4  be  added  continually.  There  are  thofe  who  confound  the 
4  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  but  this  is  (tumbling  at  the  threfhold  ; 
4  and  if  we  do  not  let  ourlelves  right  here,  we  (hall  never 
4  diftinguifh  any  thing. 

4  By  operations  in  chemiflry,  we  underftand  certain  me- 
4  thods  of  making  changes  in  bodies,  or  of  producing  cer- 
4  tain  preparations  from  them  ;  which  operations  may  be 
4  pradtifed  upon  all  bodies  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus,  by  dr y 
4  diftillation,  we  obtain  from  hartfhorn  an  oil,  a  fpirit,  and  a 
4  fait ;  and  by  the  fame  operation  we  may  obtain  th^  fame 
4  things  from  the  horns  of  cows,  or  other  animal  fubftance* 
4  The  dry  diflillation,  or  diftillation  by  the  retort,  is  then  one 
4  of  the  operations  in  chemiftry :  but  the  defcription  of  that 
4  peculiar  method  in  which  this  oil,  fpirit,  and  fait  are  to  be 
4  obtained  in  diftillation  from  the  horns  of  the  deer,  is  one 
4  of  the  chemical  proceffes.  The  operation,  therefore,  is  a 
4  thing  of  general  inftruCtion ;  the  procefs  is  the  form,  by 
4  which  this  is  limitted  or  adapted  to  a  particular  fubje£L 
4  When  we  confider  chemiftry  in  the  theory,  we  have  refpe£l 
4  only  to  the  operations  of  the  art :  when  we  reduce  that 
4  theory  to  practice,  we  deliver  proceffes  upon  the  foundation 
4  of  thofe  before  known  and  underftood  operations.  All  thefe 
4  operations  may  be  underftood  by  one  who  never  heated  a 
4  veffel,  or  dirtied  his  hands  with  charcoal :  fuch  a  man  is  a 
4  chemift  in  theory :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  proceffes 
4  of  chemiftry  may  be  performed  by  one  who  knows  nothing 
4  of  the  principles  ;  becaufe  he  may  mechanically  follow  thofe 
4  whom  he  has  before  feen  perform  them.  But  he  who  is 
4  perfectly  mafter  of  the  art  muft  be  able  to  perform  all  that  is 

*  '  4  re- 
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4  required  in  the  pradiice  of  chemiftry,  and  to  underftand  how, 

4  why,  and  in  what  manner  all  the  changes  are  made,  upon 

*  the  principles  of  this  unerring  theory. 

4  The  chemifts  of  many  different  times  have  fet  down  the 
4  things  they  difcovered  ;  and  in  moft  inftances  they  have  done 
4  it  faithfully.  The  effedls  of  fire  upon  bodies  may  be  de- 

*  duced  from  thefe ;  and  we,  by  their  joint  help,  may  do  what 
4  none  of  them  fmgly  could  ;  we  can  form  a  theory  of  that  art, 

4  of  which  they  know  only  a  part  by  the  practice.  When 
4  feveral  proceffes  are  defcribed,  refpedting  bodies  of  the  fame 
4  kind,  and  purfued  by  the  fame  means,  and  we  find,  accord- 
4  ing  to  their  accounts,  the  event  the  fame  in  all ;  from  thefe 
4  proceffes  we  form  the  knowledge  of  an  operation  in  che- 

*  miftry,  a  thing  of  vaft  confequence:  for  by  this  we  know, 

*  without  particular  experiments,  what  we  may  obtain  from 
4  all  bodies  of  a  like  kind,  and  in  what  manner  we  may  effedt 
4  the  changes.  Thefe  proceffes  concurring  with  one  another, 
4  form  a  general  plan  for  other  proceffes  innumerable  of  the 
4  fame  kind,  on  the  fame  kind  of  bodies  ;  and  the  firft  being 
4  true,  the  others  will  not  deceive  us. 

4  One  chemift  has  told  us,  that  putting  mint  into  an  alembic 
4  with  water,  and  making  that  water  boil,  he  has  obtained 
4  from  the  condenfed  vapour,  a  water  impregnated  with  the 
4  plant,  and  an  oil.  Another  tells  us  the  fame  thing  of  thyme, 
4  from  his  experiments;  another  of  lavender;  and  fo  feveral 
4  others,  perhaps,  ignorant  of  what  the  reft  had  written  of  fo 
4  many  other  plants.  Each  of  thefe  defcriptions  of  the  manner 
4  in  which  thefe  liquors  were  produced,  is  only  a  procefs  for 
4  obtaining  the  water  and  the  oil  from  that  particular  plant ; 
4  but  all  of  them  confidered  together,  eftablifh  this  in  theory, 
4  that  a  plant  boiled  with  water  in  an  alembic,  and  the  va- 
4  pour  condenfed,  affords  a  water  and  an  oil  impregnated  with 
4  its  tafte,  fmell,  and  virtues ;  or  at  leaft  with  lome  of  them  . 
4  This  is  carrying  pradtice  into  theory  ;  and,  from  the  faithful 
4  account  of  feveral  proceffes  deducing  an  operation.  We 
4  know  from  this,  that  diftillation  with  water  produces  oil  and 
4  water  from  vegetables ;  and  we  are  in  theory  acquainted  with 
4  one  of  the  operations  of  the  art,  and  its  ufes.  We  know 
4  how  to  obtain  a  water  and  an  oil  from  any  vegetable :  that 
4  is,  we  have  fo  much  of  the  theory  of  chemiftry,  and  we 
4  know  how  to  reduce  it  to  pradlice. 

4  It  is  thus  the  other  operations  in  chemiftry  have  been  de~ 
4  duced  from  experiments  made  by  thofe  who  knew  nothing 
4  of  the  theory  of  the  art;  for  the  pradiice  long  preceded  it; 
4  but  we  who  have  the  advantage  of  living  at  a  time  when 

4  that 
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4  that  art  has  been  fo  long  pradifed,  that  a  tolerable  complete 
4  theory  may  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  experiments  and  pro- 
4  ccftes,  may  ftudy,  and  may  underftand  the  art,  in  a  manner 
4  very  much  fuperior  to  that  in  which  they  knew  it,  and  may 
4  accordingly  improve  the  practice. 

4  To  know  the  theory  of  chemiftry,  is  to  underftand  what 
4  others  have  done  in  it ;  to  reduce  the  dilcovcries  they  have 
4  made  by  accident  to  general  rules  ;  and  from  thefe  to  form  a 
4  plan  of  the  feveral  operations  in  chemiftry,  according  to  one 
4  or  other  of  which  they  have  been  effected  ;  and  thus  we  fee, 
4  in  one  view,  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extent  of  this 
4  theory.  When  particular  experiments,  in  great  number, 
4  and  under  a  variety  of  circumftances,  all  join  to  eftablifti  fome 
4  general  efted  upon  ftmilar  bodies,  produced  by  fome  certain 
4  and  invariable  means,  we  arc  to  allow,  that  the  refult  of 
4  thefe  experiments  proves,  that  this  effect:  will  always  be  pro- 
4  duced  by  thefe  means  in  bodies  of  the  fame  nature.  This 
4  we  receive  as  allowed  and  unqueftionablc ;  and  when  we 
4  have  collected  together  all  that  may  be  thus  deduced  fairly 
4  and  certainly,  from  the  experiments  of  thofe  who  have  prac- 
4  tifed,  we  have  before  us  the  theory  of  chemiftry,  as  perfect 
4  as  we  can  have  it  for  the  prefent  time. 

4  Chance  directed  the  firft  chemifts ;  for  they  had  no  theory, 
4  no  rules,  nor  any  general  knowledge  of  an  art  not  then  effa- 
4  bliftied,  in  their  procefl'es  :  they  have  fet  down  from  time  to 
4  time  the  effects  of  thefe  j  and  thofe  of  later  time,  obferving 
4  in  what  manner  many  of  thefe  agree,  and  arranging  together 
4  thofe  which  do  in  this  manner  agree,  under  certain  divilions  3 
4  confirming  all  after  by  experiments  of  their  own,  not  only 
4  upon  the  lame  bodies,  but  upon  others  of  a  like  kind,  have 
4  formed  that  lyftem  of  general  knowdedge,  which  may  be 
4  made  a  theory  of  chemiftry. 

4  In  the  purfuit  of  this  ufeful  defign  we  are  not  to  be  dif- 
4  couraged,  if  we  find  here  and  there  an  exception.  When 
4  we  fay,  that  all  bodies  of  a  like  kind,  treated  in  the  fame 
4  manner  by  chemiftry,  afford  like  preparations,  we  fay  no 
4  more  than  is  truth :  but  it  will  be  ealy  for  us  to  meet  with 
4  what  may  be  called  exceptions.  Natural  bodies  have  often 
4  their  fingularities,  by  which  they  differ  eflcntially  from  thofe 
4  to  which  they  feem  moll  like.  When  we  hit  upon  any  one 
4  ol  thefe,  the  event  will  not  anfwer  as  we  imagined,  and  there 
4  will  feem  to  ftart  up  an  objedion  to  the  rule ;  but  we  arc 
4  not  from  this  to  fuppofe  the  theory  lefs  true  nay,  we  arc  not 
4  to  allow  what  anfwers  ptherwife  than  we  expected  as  an  ob- 
4  jedion.  Wc  erred  in  fuppofing  this  particular  body,  of  the 
2  i  fame 
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fame  kind  with  thofe  others  on  which  we  had  been  accuf- 
c  tomed  to  experiment;  and  the  theory  of  the  art  muff  have 
*  been  falfe,  if  the  event  had  anfwered  cur  ignorant  expe£ia- 

5  tions.  Thus  we  difcover,  by  the  failure  of  the  procefs,  only 
c  our  own  limited  knowledge  of  bodies;  and  what  might  at 

6  firff  have  been  fuppofed  to  fhake  the  foundation  of  the  theory, 
c  in  reality  eftablifhes  and  confirms  it.’ 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  chemiflry,  laid  down 
by  our  author  ;  who  proceeds  to  explain,  from  the  concurrent 
refult  of  various  experiments,  what  are  the  general  effedfs  of 
fire  and  menftruums,  the  great  inftruments  of  chemiftry,  on 
bodies  belonging  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king¬ 
doms. 

At  the  end  of  the  theory  we  have  a  fhort  defcription  of  che¬ 
mical  furnaces  and  utenfils.  This  part,  tho’  of  the  grcatefh 
confequence,  is  generally  treated  in  a  very  fuperficial  manner 
by  chemical  authors;  nor  has  this  writer  fupplied  their  defects, 
having  added  very  little  to  what  has  been  already  obferved ; 
and  the  figures  by  which  this  part  is  illudrated,  are  moft  of 
them  the  fame  with  thofe  in  Dr.  Lewis  s  edition  of  Wilforf s 
chemiftry. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  work  contains  the  practice  of  che¬ 
miftry,  in  which  our  author  lias  given  us,  in  a  very  ccncife 
manner,  the  procefles  neeeflary  for  making  the  fsveral  medi¬ 
cines  now  in  ufe  in  the  (hops.  Thefe  procefles  are  nea  ly  the 
fame  with  thofe  in  the  lait  edition  of  Quincy's  difpenfatory  5 
but  without  any  account  of  the  virtues  or  dofes  of  the  me¬ 
dicines. 

The  appendix  to  this  work  contains  many  curious  procefles 
for  making  uncommon  preparations ;  arid  alfo  feveral  medi¬ 
cines,  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  not  unjuftly,  with  ap~ 
plaufe,  tho’  they  are  rarely  ufed  at  prefent.  Perhaps  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the  following  procefs  for 
making  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  which  the  author  aflerts  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  pracStifed  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey ,  as  it 
has  never  before  been  publifhed. 

6  Eoil  about  twelve  or  fourteen  gallons  of  frefh  urine  in  a 

*  very  large  vefiel,  and  with  great  care  that  it  doth  not  boil 

*  over,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  fmall  quantity,  and  have  the 
c  confidence  of  honey  ;  take  this  out  of  the  veflel,  in  which 
6  it  was  boiled,  and  fet  it  in  a  glafs  in  a  warm  room :  let  it 
c  hand  a  long  time,  for  it  is  necefiary  it  fhould  putrify ;  and 
c  this  does  not  come  on  fuddenly.  When  it  has  been 

*  thoroughly  putrified,  put  it  into  an  iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufed 
5  in  diftilling  of  hartfhorn  in  large  quantities,  and  lute  on  an 

Vol.XI.  X  ‘  alem- 
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4  alembic  head  of  earthen  ware,  fuch  as  are  made  for  thofe 
4  pots*  Lute  on  the  head  very  firmly,  and  fit  to  the  nofe  a 
4  long  pipe ;  admit  this  into  a  large  receiver.  When  all  is 
4  thus  ready,  make  a  fire  under  the  pot,  and  raife  it  by  de- 
4  grees  to  a  great  height :  an  alkaline  fait  is  fublimed,  and 
4  afterwards  a  yellow  oil  comes  over;  the  fire  is  then  to  be 
4  increafed,  fo  as  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pot  red  hot  for 
4  fame  time  ;  a  thicker  oil,  and  a  fecond  fait  will  come  over  j 
4  thefe,  if  there  be  ufe  for  them,  may  be  preferved  :  the  re- 
4  mainder  is  now  prepared  for  making  phofphorus. 

4  Let  the  pot  cool,  and  take  out  the  refiduum ;  throw  it 
4  into  a  mortar  a  little  heated,  and  beat  it  to  a  coarfe  powder; 
4  have  ready  fome  powdered  charcoal ;  mix  with  this  powdered 
4  mafs  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal ;  grind  them  a 
4  little  together,  and  then  put  the  mixture,  divided  into  three 
4  or  four  portions,  into  fo  many  little  glafs  retorts:  cover 
4  thefe  with  a  coat  of  Windfor  loam,  carefully  laid  on,  to  the 
4  thicknefs  of  the  fixth  of  an  inch.  Place  thefe  in  a  reverbe- 
4  ratory  furnace,  and  fit  on  large  receivers  filled  with  water, 
4  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  necks  of  the  retorts  may  be  buried 
4  an  inch  and  an  half  under  the  water.  Make  the  fire  gra- 
4  dually,  but  raife  it  at  the  laft  to  the  moft  extreme  degree. 
4  Continue  it  in  this  unremitted  violence ;  and  after  twelve  or 
4  fourteen  hours,  a  bluifh-looking  matter  will  fall  from  the 
4  necks  of  the  retorts  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fink  to  the  bot- 
4  toms  of  the  receivers.  This  is  the  phofphorus.  The  fire  is 
4  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  of  it  can  be  forced  over ;  and 

*  then  the  veffels  are  to  be  removed  and  unluted. 

4  The  phofphorus  now  remains  in  the  bottoms  of  the  re- 
4  ceivers,  in  loofe  fragments,  and  it  is  to  be  collected  toge- 
4  ther  without  taking  it  out  of  the  water.  To  this  purpofe,  a 
4  fmall  veil'd  is  to  be  put  into  each  receiver ;  and  the  quan- 

*  tity  of  phofphorus  it  contains  is  to  be  got  together,  and 

*  taken  out  covered  with  water  in  this  fmaller  veffel.  This 
4  veil'd  is  to  be  fet  in  a  fand  heat,  and  by  degrees  the  phof- 

*  phorus  will  melt,  as  the  water  continues  boiling.  When  it 
4  is  thus  reduced  into  a  mafs,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  proper 
4  veil’d,  ,and  kept  always  under  water,  except  when  it  is  taken 
4  out  to  be  ufed/ 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
fome  notice  of  the  cenfure  palled  by  our  author  on  Boer- 
haaves  chemiffry.  4  Boerh&ave ,’  fays  her  4  is  too  volumi- 
4  nous,  too  much  perplexed ;  and  Where  he  is  plain,  is.  yet 
4  above  the  capacity  of  ordinary  readers.*  We  inufl  own, 
that  we  had  conceived  a  very  different  opinion  of  Boerbaave's 

die- 
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themiftry  ;  nor  are  we  now  inclined  to  alter  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  Mr.  Millar's  cenfure.  That  the  theory  of  Boerhaave  is 
more  difficult  to  be  underftood  than  tint  of  Mr.  Millar ,  will 
not  be  denied ;  but  it  muff  be  confidered,  that  the  latter  has 
only  {hewn  theeffedts  of  fire  and  menftruums  on  bodies,  where¬ 
as  the  former  has  attempted  a  theory  of  fire  itfelf ;  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  account  for  the  actions  of  menftruums,  and  ether  fur- 
prifing  phenomena  attending  chemical  experiments.  Thefe 
■are  refearches  worthy  the  genius  of  a  Boerhaave ;  and  how 
well  he  has  fucceeded,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  juft  ap- 
plaufe  with  which  his  work  has  been  received  in  every  part 
of  Europe. 

And  with  regard  to  his  procefTes,  we  can  venture  to  fay, 
that  they  are  at  leaft  delivered  in  as  confpicuous  and  intelli¬ 
gible  a  manner  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Millar.  As  an  inftance  of  this-, 
we  {hall  infert  the  procefs  for  making  the  butter  and  cinnabar 
of  antimony,  as  given  us  by  both  thefe  authors.  Mr.  Millar  % 
is  as  follows  : 

4  Reduce  to  powder  fcparately  two  pounds  of  corrofive  fub- 
%  limate,  and  one  pound  of  crude  antimony.  When  powder- 
4  ed,  mix  them  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  pafs  them 
4  through  a  fieve,  not  a  very  fine  one. 

4  Cut  off  the  ffnall  part  of  the  neck  of  a  large  retort,  fo  as 
4  to  leave  the  opening  very  wide ;  put  the  mixture  into  this 
4  veffelj  and  fit  to  it  a  receiver;  fet  it  in  a  fand  heat,  and  mske 
4  a  gentle  fire.  After  a  time,  a  thick  matter,  of  the  confif- 
4  tence  of  congealed  oil,  will  be  feen  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
4  tort.  Continue  the  fire  at  this  degree  till  no  more  of  this 
4  rifes  ;  it  is  called  the  butter  of  antimony.  Let  all  cool,  and 
4  break  the  glafs.  The  butter  may  either  be  preferved  in  its 
4  own  form,  by  flopping  it  carefully  in  a  glafs,  or  be  expofed 
4  to  a  moift  air,  and  it  will  run  into  a  thin  fluid  j  this  is  called 
4  the  oil  of  antimony,  or  the  antimonial  cauftic.  From  the 
4  mafs  remaining  at  the  bottom  is  to  be  procured  what  is  call- 
4  ed  the  cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  what  is  the  principal  ob- 
4  jedt  of  this  operation. 

4  Break  the  retort,  and  take  out  what  remains  at  the  bot- 
4  tom ;  grind  it  a  little  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  put  it  into  a 
4  common  matrafs ;  cover  the  matrafs  with  a  coat  of  JVindfor 
4  loam,  and  let  it  in  a  fand  furnace  ;  make  a  gentle  fire  firft, 
4  but  raife  it  by  degrees  till  the  fublimation  is  perfected.  There 
4  will  be  found  a  bright  fubftance  fublimed  in  the  bolt-head, 
4  which  is  to  be  feparated  for  ufc ;  it  is  the  cinnabar  of  an- 
4  timony.’ 

Boerhaave  has  de (bribed  this  procefs  in  the  following  manner: 

X.  2  4  Take 
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4  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  two  pounds ;  Hub 
4  it  in  a  warm  dry  g’afs  mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  till  it  is 
4  reduced  to  a  very  tine  powder.  Then  take  or  the  heft  an- 
4  timony  one  pound,  which  alfo  powder  feparately  very  fine. 

4  Mix  thefe  as  nicely  as  poiTihle  in  a  glafs  mortar,  and  they 
4  will  grow  warm,  and  emit  a  fume,  of  which  beware  with  • 
4  the  utmoft  'caution.  Have  by  you,  at  the  fame  time,  a  clean, 

4  dr?,  gkifs  retort,  which  will  hold  three  or  four  times  the 
4  quantity  of  your  powder ;  the  retort  fhould  have  a  large 
4  neck,  and  be  cut  off  fo  low,  that  the  mouth  may  he  very 
4  wide.  Try  the  powder  very  well,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
4  retort,  made  hot  and  dry  like  wife,  taking  care  that  nothing 
4  black  adheres  to  the  infide  of  the  neck.  Place  the  retort 
4  thus  charged  in  a  fand  furnace,  fo  contrived  for  this  purpofe, 

4  that  the  belly  of  the  retort  rnav  almoft  touch  the  bottom 
4  of  the  pot,  and  yet  its  neck  may  lie  in  a  declining  pofition. 

4  This  being  done,  apply  a  Irrge  receiver,  fo  cut  that  the 
4  mouth  of  it  may  exactly  admit  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
4  cover  the  retoit  with  land.  Let  the  whole  apparatus  ftand 
4  under  a  chimnev,  that  will  carry  up  the  fumes  without  dif- 
4  perfing  them;  make  a  little  lire,  and  when  the  retort  is 
6  grown  moderately  hot,  v\  ith  a  pafte,  made  of  clay  and  lime, 

4  lute  the  joint ;  then  raife  your  lire  very  gradually,  and  in  the 
4  firft  place  the  receiver  will  begin  to  be  clouded,  and  there  will 
4  be  a  fnnJI  quantity  of  liquor  collected  in  it.  Carefully  keep 
4  u  your  tire  in  thi-  degree,  till  nothing  more  of  this  liquid 
4  will  come  over :  when  this  ceafes,  increase  your  fire,  but 
4  very  cautiously,  till  you  perceive  a  pinguious  matter  rile  into 
c  the  re;  k  i  fne  retort,  and  diiti!  into  the  receiver,  coagula- 
4  ting  >  tfifit  it  pafTes  from  one  to  the  other ;  keep  up  the  fire 
4  to  the  fame  height,  and  there  will  be  a  white  icy  mat  er 
4  concreted  m  the  neck  of  the  retort.  On  both  hues  of  it 
4  therefore  la)/  fome  live  coals,  firft  at  a  diftance,  and  alter- 
4  wards  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  grown 
4  as  hot  as  the  belly  of  it ;  and  then  the  matter  will  melt,  and 
4  drop  into  the  receiver.  Proceed  with  this  degree,  and  then 
4  very  gently  ihcreafe  it  til]  no  more  butter  riles  into  the  neck. 


and  ah  that  has  rifen  is  dlftilled  into  the  receiver  ;  then  re¬ 
move  the  receiver,  taking  all  poffiblecare,  that  none  of  the 
vapour  comes  to  your  lungs:  and  prefently  flopping  it,  fet 
it  by.  Lute  on  another  property  fitted  for  this  purpofe, 
and  increafe  your  are,  and  you  will  have  a  matter  come  off, 
of  a  yellow,  red,  bLckifh,  and  various  other  colours;  upon 
which  raife  your  fire  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  at  1  alb  place 
fire  on  the  fand  near  the  top  cf  the  Retort,  that  the  fand 
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4  may  be  alm'oft  red  hot,  and  fo  leave  it  for  the  fpace  of  two 
4  hours.  Let  the  whole  fpontaneoufly  cool,  and  then  remove 
4  the  receiver,  in  which  you  will  have  fome  quantity  of  crude 
4  mercury,  and  a  butter  rendered  impure  by  the  fulphurecus 
4  fumes  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony.  In  the  neck  of  the 
4  retort  too  you  will  find  a  matter  of  various  colours,  made 
4  up  of  mercury,  fulphur,  and  butter ;  and  upon  breaking  the 
4  retort,  there  will  be  found  antimonial  faeces  at  the  bottom, 
4  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck  you  will  find  a  denfe,  hard, 
4  opaque,  and  very  heavy  mafs,  the  furface  of  which,  that  is 
4  contiguous  with  the  glafs,  will  have  a  fhining  appearance, 
4  whilft  the  other  is  rough,  and  which,  being  reduced  to 
4  powder,  is  true  cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  is  fufficiently 
4  coflly.  In  this  procefs  there  is  need  of  a  good  deal  of  pa- 
4  tience  and  caution;  for  if  the  fumes  fhould  infmuate  them- 
4  felves  through  the  cracked  glafs,  or  lute,  or  any  other  way, 
4  and  be  received  into  the  lungs,  by  their  cauflic  quality,  they 
4  would  prove  fatal/ 

We  (hall  leave  our  readers  to  pafs  what  judgment  they 
pleafe  on  thefe  two  procefles ;  and  only  obferve,  that  Boerhaave 
has  not  omitted  the  moil  minute  particulars  :  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  chemical  proceffes  are  often  rendered  abortive  by 
negle<5Iing  them.  But  what  is  flill  of  more  confequencc,  is 
the  caution  more  than  once  repeated,  of  avoiding  the  noxious 
fumes ;  for  unlefs  a  perfon  carefully  attends  to  that  particu¬ 
lar,  he  may  foon  finifji  at  once  his  fludy  of  chemiftry,  and 
his  life. 


Art.  xxxvi.  ‘Two  Epijiles  on  Happinefs  :  To  a  young  Lady. 

4 to.  is.  .Knap ton. 

''y  » 

/  / 

ripHE  fubjedl  of  thefe  epiflles,  that  fummuyi,  bonum  which 
has  excited  the  enquiries  of  fo  many  writers,  and  is  the 
common  objedl  of  our  various  purfuits,  is  too  interefting  to 
fuft'er  our  being  inattentive  to  the  fentiments  of  any  one  con¬ 
cerning  it:  tho’  as  the  performance  is  addrefied  to  a  young 
lady,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  by  a  young  gentleman,  we  might 
fuppofe  it  to  relate  more  particularly  to  female  happine  s ;  or 
even  prefuppofe  it  to  infmuate  fome  admonitions  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  fex  in  that  critical  term  of  maturity,  when  a  princi¬ 
pal  foundation  of  their  fubfequent  happinels  or  mifery  is  ge¬ 
nerally  laid.  But  the  firfl  epiftle  convinced  us  he  propoied 
neither;  fince,  notwithiianding  he  terms  the  lady,  towards  the 

X  3  '  be- 
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beginning  of  it,  his  fair  infpirer  and  his  genius- ,  he  advifes  he*1 
at  the  conclusion,  in  order  to  an  attainment  of  that  peace  an# 
quiet  in  which  his  notion  of  happinefs  almoft  folely  confifts, 
to  engage  in  neither  love  nor  friendship,  tho>>  he  allows  them* 
to  be  pregnant  with  tranfport  as  well  as  anguifh,. 

Would  you  with  tranfport  gild  the  hours  of  life* 

And  bravely  dare  the  dangers  and  the  ftrife. 

Let  ardour  fill  thy  hreaft  with  gen’rous  rage  ; 

Engage  in  friendship*  and  in  love  engage : 

But  O!  beware,  e’er  yet  you  feel  the  fmart. 

Weigh  well  that  worth  for  which  you  give  your  heart  * 

Then  to  Secure  it,  and  your  honour  clear 
Be  hrm,  be  faithful,  conftant  and  fmcere. 

But  if  content  through  humbler  fcenes  to  tread, 

Banifh’d  be  friendihip,  and  that  love  be  dead — <- 
Or  rather  lull  them  in  thy  mind  to  fieep  ; 

Guiltlefs  of  vows,  no  vows  ha ve you  to  keep. 

So  may  tl/y  bark,  of  ftorms  no  willing  fport. 

With  Safety  ride  well  anchor’d  in  the  port. 

It  fhculd  feem  from  this,  that  his  fair  infpirer  and  genius  ha# 
not  infpired  nor  animated  him  ;  and  that  he  was  as  indifferent 
about  infpiring  her ;  whence  the  application  of  thofe  epithets 
to  her,  will  refult  rather  from  poetical  cuftom  and  mere  po- 
litenefs,  than  any  particular  gallantry  or  attachment. 

His  fecond  epiftle,  very  copfiftently  with  the  firft,  continues 
to  conffitute  his  happinefs  rather  on  perfonal  indolence  than 
any  facial  participation.  You  are  to  be  difcreet,  prudent, 
and  even  conftrained,  to  a  degree  of  fervitude,  in  concealing 
your  difadvantageous  fentiments  of  others,  and  of  their  pur- 
fuitv,  rather  than  to  incur  the  leafl  hazard  of  creating  an  ene-r 
my,  and  exciting  refentment. — This  extreme  prudence  muff 
degenerate  into  pufillanimity,  and  unfit  us  for  a  ufeful  difcharge 
of  our  fundi  ions  in  civil  life :  to  apply  it  at  home,  fuch  a 
difpofition  muft  render  a  perfon,  of  adequate  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements  in  other  refpedls,  a  very  incompetent  Reviewer ; 
fince  it  might  both  difpofe  him  to  withhold  the  moft  unwar¬ 
rantable  cenfure  on  a  bad  writer  ;  and,  from  a  dread  of  difob- 
liging,  even  the  invidious,  might  chill  his  jufteft  approbation 
of  the  moft  deferving  one. 

Let  others  for  ambitious  fchetnes  prepare ; 

Their  follies  join  not,  be  not  theirs  thy  care ; 

Their  aim  is  grandeur  \  but  as  thine  is  peace, 

Grafp  not  the  thorny  troubles  of  increafe: 

Thefe  to  condemn  or  praile  be  not  thy  choice, 

]Mpr  give  thy  judgment  with  the  gen’ral  voice  . 

Their 
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Their  a&ions,  if  deferving  praife  or  blame, 

Aik  not  our  judgment,  nor  our  cenfure  claim  ; 

If  right  or  wrong  we  cenfure  or  commend. 

Sure  foes  we  gain,  uncertain  is  the  friend; 

Thofe  in  their  turn  will  defp’rate  Hander  bring. 

With  pois’nous  teeth,  and  ever-darting  fling; 

Our  fortitude  gives  ground,  and  we  renew, 

Or  raife  a  fcene  of  troubles  to  fubdue. 

This  favours  of  effeminacy  and  languor  at  leaft  ;  or  if  it  has 
any  merit,  is  worthier  of  a  hermit  than  a  man  in  the  world. 
Yet  to  remove  or  qualify  any  objections  to  this  referved,  un- 
communicating  fyftem,  he  immediately  fubjoins. 

But  Oh  !  awake  to  virtue’s  early  call ! 

Can’fl  thou  do  good  ?  communicate  to  all : 

To  all  thy  fuccour  lend,  thy  aid  impart ; 

When  grief  invades,  the  thought  lhall  eafe  thy  heart : 

Each  joy  lhall  brighten,  and  lhall  make  thy  day 
Of  gladnefs  fhine  in  one  unclouded  ray  : 

In  time  of  ficknefs  lhall  thy  pain  beguile. 

And  give  the  languid  cheek  the  chearful  fmile  ; 

Shall  eafe  thy  throbs,  revive  thy  aching  head. 

With  hope  refrefh  thee,  and  lhall  fmooth  thy  bed. 

But  yet  keep  Arm  thy  pow’r,  nor  others  trufl  ; 

The  world’s  deceitful,  treach’rous,  and  unjufl: 

Part  with  thy  pow’r,  tho’  endlefs  were  the  ftore. 

Like  life,  once  gone,  ’twill  be  retriev’d  no  more  » 

Say  at  what  point  lhall  his  benev’lence  refl. 

Who,  as  he  blefles,  ftill  the  more  is  bleft  ? 

Far  as  the  fun,  it  lhall  its  beams  difplay,  &c.  &c. 

To  take  little  notice  of  much  verbofity  here  to  exprefs  a 
fingle  fentiment,  generous  and  elevated  indeed,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  amplified  by  Mr.  Pope ,  in  his  fourth  epiftle  of  the  effay 
on  man,  we  may  alk,  how  it  confifts  with  the  author’s  general 
fyftem  ?  How  are  we  to  exert  beneficence  to  the  fpecies  we 
are  to  entertain  a  perpetual  diftruft  of,  and  to  preferve  as  little 
connection  with  as  poftible  !  In  fhort,  this  inflated  declama¬ 
tion  on  diffufion  and  beneficence,  feerps  prefled  in  partly  to 
qualify  what  had  been  premifed,  and  partly  to  adorn  the  poem, 
as  it  is  not  ftrictly  reconcileable  with  the  general  narrow  fcope 
of  this  prefeription  for  happinefs.  Mr.  Pope  juftly  fays — Vir¬ 
tue  alone  is  happinefs  below — Now  befides  the  many  good  qua¬ 
lities  and  habitudes,  to  which  the  general  term  of  virtue  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  ithasbeen  efpecially  fuppofed  to  confift  in  thatftrength 
and  extenfion  of  mind,  which  difpofes  us  to  furmount  af¬ 
flictions  ourfelves,  and  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  oppreflion  of 
others :  the  former  feeming  eflential  to  fuch  a  degree  of  hap- 

X  4  pinefs, 
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pinefs,  as  is  attainable  in  this  mixed  (late  ;  and  the  latter  con- 
touting  a  divine  virtue,  that  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  ingredient' 
towards  the  beatitude  of  a  good  mind,-  by  its  diffuiing  felicity 

to  others. 

After  all,  riot  to  be  more  fevere  than  the  error  requires, 
there  feems  to  be  little  danger  in  a  promulgation  of  fuch  phi- 
Jofophicai  opinions  or  reveries  as  gentlemen  may  amufe  them- 
felves  with,  from  a  particular  difpofition,  or  a  gloom,  that  may 
perhaps  be  only  temporary.  Perfons  the  moft  capable  of 
friendfhip  and  beneficence  will  not  exert  them  the  lefs,  for  this 
gentleman’s  extreme  referve  and  contradfion:  and  the  eternal 
purpofes  of  nature  will  talk  a  little  more  emphatically  thar} 
himfelf,  on  the  article  of  her  happinefs,  to  his  fair  infpirer. 

•With  regard  to  the  performance  as  a  poem,  there  is  nothing 
fufficiently  native  or  excellent  in  it,  to  denominate  the  author 
a  poet;,  tho’  in  refpebf  of  feveral  cotemporary  prod ublions, 
both  in  rhyme  and  blank  verfe,  it  may  be  called  decent,  and 
his  tafle  poetical.  He  has  carefully  marked  one  line,  as  an 
imitation  from  Milt07i ,  and  another,  as  alluding  to  a  line  of 
Shakefpeare’s.  Had  he  been  equally  fcrupulous  in  his  acknow¬ 
ledgements  to  Mr.  Pope ,  he  might  have  diffinguifhed  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  his  poem  in  the  fame  manner ;  notwithftanding 
fome  verbal  alterations,  which  are  not  always  advantageous 
ones  :  the  works  of  that  poet  being  probably  fome  of  the  laft 
a  good  critic  would  recommend  to  his  friend,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  and  melioration  of  them.  Some  pafiages  already  cited 
will  confiderably  juffify  this  remark;  but  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  rirff  epifrle  will  exemplify  it  more  particularly.  The 
following  iiluftration  of  the  preference  of  virtue  and  merit  to 
beauty,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  however  trite  the  obfervation, 
is  more  of  the  author’s  own,  and  not  the  leaf!:  deferving  paift; 
of  his  performance. 

The  debt  that’s  owing  to  Clitander  pay ; 

The  money  gold  ;  and  let  Clitander  weigh ; 

Sterling’s  the  gold  ;  the  guineas  hold  their  weight ; 

The  number’s  j  uft  ;  what  now  fhall  be  their  fate  ? 

Shall  he  refufe,  and  give  them  back  again. 

For  lo !  the  mould  has  form’d  a  pointed  chin  : 

The  neck  is  faulty,  forehead  is.  too  high, 

The  cheek  not  dimpled,  or  too  fmall  an  eye  ? 

No  ;  he  obferves  fuch  blemifh  not  implies 
Lofs  of  that  worth  or  value  that  we  prize  ; 

And  tho’  the  artift  may  have  mifs’d  his  aim, 

Th1  intrinfic  worth  and  value  is  the  fame; 

On  this  he  refts :  and  net  on  charms  fo  gay, 

That  ufe  will  injure ;  time  muft  wear  away  ; 

*  '  Pleas'd 
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Fleas’d  he  accepts  them,  as  they  are  not  light  : 

And  all  confels  Cli fancier's  in  the  right. 

Let  him  that  loves  encounters  and  alarms. 

For  life,  take  blooming  beauty  to  his  arms: 

A  path  more  peaceful  would  you  wifli  to  find. 

Be  wedded  to  the  beauties  of  the  mind. 


Monthly  Catalogue  for  Odtober,  1754. 

Religious. 

I,  A  N  Earnejl  Addrefs  to  his  P arijhianers ,  by  a  mini  Her  of 
the  church  of  England ,  concerning  the  neceflity,  na¬ 
ture,  means,  and  marks  of  true  faith  in  Chrid  Jefus.  i2mo. 
price  2d.  or  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Printed  for  IV,  Faden ,  in 
I  Fine- office- courts  Fleetftrset . 

II.  A  Word  of  Advice  to  Sureties  in  Baptifm  ;  being  a  fliort 
cxtradt  from  a  fermon  on  that  fubjedt.  i2mo.  id.  Faden. 

III.  The  Church  Catechifm  explained after  a  new  method, 
with  proofs  from  fcripture  fubjoined  to  every  article.  Folio,  a 
broad  fheet,  in  a  tabular  way.  Price  2d.  or  is.  6d.  a  dozen 
to  thofe  who  give  them  away.  Faden. 

The  three  foregoing  pious  and  well- intended  tradts,  are  ali 
defigned  principally  for  the  poor ;  the  lad  article  is  the  work 
of  that  eminent  and  orthodox  divine,  the  reverend  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dodd,  of  JFejlha?n  \  the  others  have  no  name  affixed 
to  them. 

IV.  A  New  Call  to  the  Unconverted.  i2mo.  is.  Bourn. 

This  little  piece  confids  of  four  plain,  pradtical  fermons 

upon  thefe  words,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  Say  unto  them ,  as  I  live , 
faith  the  Lord ,  I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 
your  evil  ways',  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  houfe  of  Ifrael. 

The  author  addrefl’es  himfelf  to  the  confidences  of  his  rea¬ 
ders,  in.  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  without  any  dud ied  ele¬ 
gance  of  language,  but  in  a  plain  familiar  way,  like  one  fin- 
iCerely  denrous  of  doing  good. 

V.  An  F[[ay  on  the  Proper  Leffions  appointed  by  the  liturgy 
pf  the  church  of  England  to  be  read  on  Sundays  and  chief  fedi- 
vals  throughout  the  year,  as  they  are  diredted  by  her  table  of 
proper  lefions.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Prefaces,  pointing  out 
the  defign  of  their  refpedtive  leffons.  Together  with  fuch  re¬ 
flections  on  the  feveral  paflfages  contained  therein,  as  may  ferve 
to  enforce  the  dodtrines  or  duties  propounded  to  our  faith  and 
practice.  And  alfo  fome  explanatory  notes.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole;  wherein  fome  advices  are  humbly  of¬ 
fered  to  the  readers  of  our  iefTons.  The  whole  intended  for 

aflid- 
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aflifting  the  judgment  and  devotion  of  the  ferious  members  of 
©ur  church  in  hearing  and  reading  the  faid  lefTons.  8vo.  4  vol. 
20s.  bound.  Rivington. 

See  Review ,  vol.  X.  p.  76. 

Controversial. 

VI.  Two  Difputations  concerning  the  Mefliah  ;  one  betwfcelt 
a  Papift  and  a  Jewy  the  other  between  a  Proteftant  and  a  Jew  ' 
contained  in  two  letters  from  a  merchant  in  Amjlerda?n.  8vo. 
is.  Keith. 

The  firft  appearance  of  this  traCt  was  in  the  year  1678, 
when  each  letter  was  publifhed  feparate  in  quarto.  The  im¬ 
primatur  prefixed  to  the  firft  bears  date,  Jan.  9,  1677  ;  the 
other  May  28,  1678.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  fecond 
letter,  they  were  collected  into  one  pamphlet,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title:  “  Two  conferences,  one  betwixt  a  papift  and 
€i  a  Jew ,  the  other  betwixt  a  proteftant  and  a  Jewy  in  two 
44  letters  from  a  merchant  in  London  to  his  correfpondent  in 
44  Amfterdam.'>  London ,  printed  for  Thomas  Parkhurjiy  1678.” 

In  the  year  1737*  a  new  edition  was  publifhed  in  oCtavo, 
on  a  good  paper  and  type  y  fome  of  the  copies  of  this  date  have 
the  fecond  edition  expreffed  in  the  title-page ;  printed  for  E . 
Gardner ,  in  Coleman-Jireet .  Upon  collating  the  feveral  edi¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  perceive  any  material  variations^  befides  fuch 
as  may  probably  arife  from  the  prefs. 

The  principal  point  intended  to  be  proved  in  thefe  confe¬ 
rences  or  difputations  is,  4  that  the  Mefliah,  who  was  foretoljd 
*  by  the  prophets,  and  promifed  to  the  fathers,  was  come,  and 
4  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  he.* 

The  papift  chiefly  infifts  upon  this  argument,  as  decifive  in 
the  debate,  viz.  That  many  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  by  his  followers  in  his  name,  which  were  fufficient 
to  convince  the  world  that  he  came  from  God,  and  that  he 
was  that  prophet  whom  God  had  promifed.  His  notion  of 
•miracles  is,  that  they  are  fuch  wonderful  works  as  are  contrary 
to  the  courfe  of  nature,  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
mere  creature,  and  are  the  produCt  of  an  almighty  power. 
From  which  he  draws  two  conclufions,  firft,  that  none  but 
God,  and  fuch  as  are  aflifted  by  him,  can  work  real  miracles. 
Secondly,  that  God  never  did,  or  ever  will,  communicate  to 
any  this  power  of  working  miracles  to  confirm  a  falfehood. 
He  next  confiders  the  evidence  and  teftimony  arifing  from  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jefus  Chrift  in  general,  and  his  refur- 
rection  from  the  dead  in  particular.  The  principal  objections 
to  the  witnefles  of  the  refurreCtion  of  Chrift,  as  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity  apd  integrity,  are  here  clearly  ftated  and  briefly  obviated; 
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and  feveral  juft  obfervations  offered  upon  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  by  the  apoftles  and  others  in  the  name  of  Chrift. 

The  Jew,  in  oppofition  to  the  reafoning  and  conclufions  of 
the  papift,  affigns  this  as  his  principal  reafon  for  his  difbelieving 
the  miracles  faid  to  be  done  by  Jefus  and  his  followers,  that 
they  appear  to  him  to  be  equally  fabulous  and  ridiculous  with 
thofe  which  have  been  declared  to  have  been  wrought  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  popery;  of  which  he  gives  a  diverting  narrative. 

Hereupon  the  proteftant  interpofes,  and  reprefents  the  re¬ 
markable  differences  between  the  chriftian  and  popifti  miracles, 
and  by  various  juft  diftin&ions  fufficiently  fhews  the  credibility 
of  the  former,  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  latter. 

In  the  fecond  conference  the  proteftant  confiders  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  prophecy,  and  attempts  to  make  good  thefe  two 
affertions:  4  Firft,  that  the  promifed  Meffiah  is  long  fince 
*  come  ;  and  fecondly,  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth  is  he.’ 

The  arguments  which  are  advanced  for  this  purpofe  are 
founded  on  the  following  texts  of  fcripture,  Gen.  xlix.  9,  10. 
Dan.  ix.  24,  25,  26,  27.  Hag.  ii.  9.  and  Malachi  iii.  1.  In 
this  fcheme  of  reafoning  we  find  various  fpecimens  of  a  critical 
genius  and  folid  judgment,  interfperfed  with  a  well  digefted 
narrative  Gf  occurrences  in  hiftory,  tending  to  confirm  and  il- 
Ipftrate  his  pofitions  and  arguments ;  the  whole  worthy  of  an 
attentive  perufal.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  our 
readers,  that  the  author  of  this  compofition  was  the  rev.  Mr. 
Richard  Mayo ,  concerning  whom  the  late  Dr.  Calamy  hath 
obferved  *  that  after  his  ejection  at  Kingfton,  he  had  a  large 
congregation  in  Londony  and  that  he  died  Sept.  8,  1695.  He 
left  two  fons,  one,  Mr.  Richard  Mayoy  a  conformift,  who 
was  minifter  at  St.  Thomas’ s,  in  Southwarky  and  chaplain  of 
that  hofpital ;  the  other,  Mr.  Daniel  Mayoy  a  diflenting  mini- 
ftcr  at  Kingflony  in  Surry ,  where  the  father,  in  Auguft  1 662, 
Was  ejected  and  filenced. 

VII.  Spicilegiwn  Shuckfordianum ;  or,  a  nofegay  for  the  critics ♦ 
Being  fome  choice  flowers  of  modern  theology  and  criticifm, 
gathered  out  of  Dr.  Shuckford’ s  fupplemental  difcourfe  on  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man.  Not  forgetting  Bifhop  Garnet’s  Va- 
tikra.  8vo.  6d.  Withers . 

The  late  Dr.  Shuckford  is  here  ludicroufly  attacked  by  fome 
harlequin  Hutchinfonian ,  probably  the  famous  Mr.  R — .  But 
3s  the  worthy  doctor  is  now  no  more,  and  as  no  controverfy 
feems  likely  to  arife  from  the  appearance  of  this  publication, 
which  happened  fome  months  ago,  we  gladly  acquiefce  in  the 
little  regard  paid  to  it  by  the  public;  and  proceed  to  fometfiing 
more  important,  viz.  .  . 

*  Calamy's  abridgement,  &c.  vol.  II.  page  668.  2d  edition 
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Political. 

VIII.  Serious  Con fi derations  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  affairs 

of  the  northern  colonies.  By  Archibald  Kennedy ,  efq;  author 
or,  4  The  importance  of  gaining  and  preferving  the  friendfhip 
4  of  the  Indians  of  the  fix  nations  to  the  Britifh  imereft  con- 
4  fidereo.’  8 vo.  6d.  Neiv-York  printed  :  reprinted  for 

R.  Griffiths. 

This  gentleman,  who  fecms  to  be  no  lefs  juffly  than  greatly 
alarmed,  on  account  of  the  encroachments  of  our  eternal  ene¬ 
mies  the  French,  on  our  North- American  fettlements,  fuggefts 
feveral  important  and  ureful  hints  towards  the  mod  effectual 
means  for  checking  their  nrogrefs.  and  retrieving  our  declin- 
ing  credit  with  the  Indians. 

IX.  Some  Account  of  the  North- American  Indians  ;  their 
genius,  characters,  cuftoms.  and  difpofitions,  towards  the 
French  and  Engli/h  nations.  To  which  are  added,  Indian 
rnifcellanies,  viz.  i.  The  fpeech  of  a  Creek  Indian  againft  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors;  delivered  in  a  national 
affembly  of  the  Creeks ,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war. 
2.  A  letter  from  Tariza ,  an  Indian  maid  of  the  royal  line  of 
the  Mohawks ,  to  the  principal  ladies  of  New-York.  3.  Indian 
fongs  of  peace.  4.  An  American  fable.  Collected  by  a  learned 
ami  ingenious  gentleman  in  the  province  of  Penfyhania .  8vo* 
is.  Griffiths . 

Our  readers  will  find  an  account  of  this  pamphlet  in  the 
Review  for  April  laff,  under  the  title  of.  The  fpeech  of  a  Creek 
Indian ,  &c. 

X.  The  Speech  of  the  reverend  and  right  hon.  William  lord 

vifeount  Prefton,  late  of  St.  John  s  College ,  Cambridge ,  before 
the  laudible  fociety  of  Anti  gallic  ans^  held  at  their  anniverfary 
meeting.  May  3,  1753.  ^.to.  6d.  Robinfon. 

It  chiefly  ccnfifts  of  the  ufud  Antigallican  declamation. 

XL  A  Scheme  to  prevent  the  running  of  J Fools  ^  by  Mr.  Brad - 
foaw.  8 vo.  is.  Griffiths. 

As  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  a  fubject  that  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  immediately  within  our  province,  the  fcheme 
before  us  for  remedying  a  grievance  (that  has  fo  frequently, 
but  hitherto  unfuccefsfully  been  attempted)  is  not  unworthy  a 
ferious  attention.  Mr.  BradjhavS s  propofals  are,  c  iff.  An 
4  immediate  prohibition  of  the  Spanifo  wools  into  Ireland. — 
4  2dly.  That  the -people  of  Ireland  be  permitted  to  export  their 
4  own  woollen  manufactured  goods — to  Great  Britain  only ; 
4  not  to  be  fold  for  confumption  in  England ,  but  for  ex- 
4  portation  from  England ,  as  the  proprietors  or  buyers  fhall 
c  think  proper.— And,  3dly.  In  order  to  prevent  the  expence 
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4  to  this  kingdom,  that  would  attend  the  eredfing  and  keeping 
4  warehoufes,  and  the  multiplying  the  revenue  officers  for 
4  receiving  and  difcharging  fuch  woollen  goods  as  the  people 
4  of  Ireland  may  fend  us,  and  alfo  to  prevent,  the  fale  and 
4  confumption  of  fuch  woollen  goods  in  England  to  the  pre- 
4  judice  of-our  own  manufactures,  landlords  of  pafture  grounds, 

4  and  the  leffening  the  labour  of  our  own  poor,  he  propofes, 

4  that  a  duty  be  laid  on  all  Irijh  woollen  goods  at  importation 
4  from  Ireland ,  which  duty  fhall  be  drawn  back  upon  expor- 
4  tation  to  foreign  countries  only.’  Our  author’s  arguments 
in  fupport  of  thefe  propofals  are  ftriking,  and  delivered  with 
perfpicuity ;  but  as  they  depend  upon  a  feries  of  calculations, 
clofely  connected  with  each  other,  nothing  lefs  than  a  perufal 
of  the  pamphlet  can  give  our  readers  a  competent  idea  of  them. 

XII.  A  candid  Enquiry ,  why  the  natives  of  Ireland ,  which 
are  in  London ,  are  more  addicted  to  vice  than  the  people  of 
any  other  nation;  even  to  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  metropolis.  With  lome  confiderations  how  to 
remedy  the  like  evil  for  the  future.  8vo.  6d,  Dowfe. 

This  enquirer,  who,  in  his  title-page,  fo  candidly  takes  it 
for  granted,  that  the  Irijh  redding  in  London  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  wickedi\efs  than  the  people  of  a?y  other  nation ,  en¬ 
deavours  to  account  for  this  fuppofed  pre-eminence  in  vice,  by 
alleging  that  they  corrupt  one  another  after  their  arrival  here. 
Of-the  vaft  numbers  that  are  continually  imported,  many,  he 
fays,  c  apply  themfelves  to  fervices,  or  other  lawful  employ- 
4  ments.  But—  molt  who  are  out  of  bufmefs,  are  conftantly 
4  fpunging  and  living  on  them  that  are  in,  who  are  generally 
4  good  natured  enough  to  fuppoit  them,  till  they  are  turned 
4  out  of  bread  themfelves,  on  account  of  thefe  idle  followers 
4  and  hangers-on;  and  having  once  loft  their  places  and  cha- 
4  radlers,  are  quickly  corrupted  by  keeping  bad  company. — 
4  The  many  drinking-clubs  they  refort  to,  and  which  they 
4  are  very  fond  of,  greatly  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  thefe 
4  people. — At  thefe  receptacles  of  vice  and  drunkennefs,  often 
4  upwards  ot  an  hundred  men  and  women  of  the  moft  infa- 
4  mous  fort  rendezvous  ;  by  which  means  they  come  to  the 
4  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  a;  date  in  gangs,  according 
4  to  their  different  views :  and  b  an  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
4  often  the  unwary  are  drawn  in  w.ih  the  moft  guilty ;  and 
4  old  offenders,  for  the  fake  of  lue  reward,  or  to  fave  their 
4  own  necks,  impeach  thofe  who  are  bu  mere  novices  in  vil— 
4  lainy  to  what  they  are  themfelves.’ 

Our  author  ihews  us  no  other  method  of  removing  the  great 
evil  complained  of,  but  that  of  fending  thefe  vicious  people 
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back  to  their  own  country ;  for  which  he  has  a  whimfkal 
fcheme :  but  we  fhall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  it. 

Poetry. 

XIII.  Advice  to  hew- married  perfons ;  or,  the  art  of  having 
beautiful  children*  In  four  books.  To  which  is  added,  the 
art  of  bringing  up  children,  &c.  i2mo.  2s.  Owen. 

Quillet's  Callipadia ,  and  Armjlrong  s  Art  of  prefer ving  healthy 
are  here  pilfered,  and  patched  together.  We  are  at  a  lofs  whe¬ 
ther  to  ftile  fuch  a  felonious  compofition  authorifn^  or  bookfel - 
lerifm ;  or  whether  we  fhould  not  look  for  a  word  that  will  give 
the  ideas  of  both  united. 

XIV.  Poems  on  feveral  occafons ,  never  before  printed.  Part 
the  firft.  4to,  is.  6d.  Crowder  and  Woodgate. 

Specimen „ 

The  fix  firft  lines  of  a  prologue  fpoken  before  the  Orphan  (as 

the  author  phrafes  it)  when  performed  at  H - . 

Altho’  unpra&is’d  thus  we  tread  the  ftage. 

This  night  we  hope  your  hearts  for  to  engage  j 
A  noble  theme  doth  your  attention  claim, 

A  theme  which  might  redound  to  Sbakefpear  s  fame. 

For  next  to  him,  old  Otway  we  admire, 

The  foul  to  charm,  or  fancy  for  to  fire.— 

Medical. 

XV.  A  Collection  of  Cafes  and  Obfervations  in  JlTidwifry ,  by 
William  Stnellie ,  M.  D»  to  illuftrate  his  former  treatife  or  firft 
volume  on  that  fubject.  8vo.  6s.  Wilfbn*. nd  Durham. 

For  an  account  of  Dr.  Smellie’s  former  treatife  on  this  fub¬ 
ject,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Re -* 
view ,  p.  465.  The  publication  before  us  confifts  of  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  lingering  and  laborious  cafes,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  judicioully  chofen,  as  candidly  related,  and  the 
obfervations  upon  them  equally  inftructive  and  pertinent ;  from 
whence,  to  ufe  our  ingenious  author’s  own  words,  6  the  young 
‘  practitioner  will  learn  how  to  behave  in  the  like  occurrences, 

*  and  above  all  things  to  beware  of  being  too  hafty  in  offering 
4  afiiftance,  while  nature  is  of  herfelf  able  to  effectuate  a  delivery.’ 
A  premonition  not  lefs  ufeful  than  neceffary  to  be  regarded. 
The  unfuccefsful  cafes  herein  reported  feem  well  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  purpole  of  their  infertion,  which  is  profeffedly  to 
ferve  as  ‘  fo  many  beacons,  to  caution  others  from  falling  into 

*  the  fame  errors  and  miftakes  in  the  courfe  of  practice.’ — It  is 
not  without  fome  pleafure  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  this 
fecond  volurfie,  that  the  doctor  propofes  to  extend  his  collection 
to  a  third. 

XVI.  A  Treatife  on  Gangrenes ,  in  which  the  cafes  that  re¬ 
quire  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  and  thcfe  in  which  it  is  pernicious 
(ualefs  joined  with  proper  correctives)  are  gfce^tained ;  and  the 

ob- 
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©b|e£lions  to  its  [efficacy  in  the  cure  of  gangrenes  confidered. 
By  Thomas  Kirkland,  furgeon.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Printed  at  Notting¬ 
ham  by  G.  Ay t lough ,  and  fold  in  London  by  Griffiths. 

Tho’  we  cannot  rank  Mr.  Kirkland  among  the  firft  clafs  of 
writers,  yet  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  he  treats  his  fubjeCt  in  a 
manner  becoming  afenfible  man,  and  a  judicious  practitioner: 
and  the  candour  and  integrity  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
delivered  his  fentiments,  will,  doubtlefs,  in  l'ome  meafure, 
compenfate  for  a  few  defeats  in  this  performance ;  which  is 
feen  to  a  {till  greater  difadvantage,  on  account  of  its  ty¬ 
pographical  imperfections. — The  principal  point  our  author 
feems  to  have  had  in  view,  is  the  junction  of  nitre  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  to  the  bark,  in  the  cure  of  fpreading  gangrenes,  efpecially 
to  patients  of  robuft  habits ;  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  experienced 
in  feveral  cafes,  one  of  which  he  particularizes,  6  that  the  ad- 
*  ditional  heat  which  the  bark  would  have  otherwife  caufed,  was 
‘  prevented,  and  it  (fill  retained  its  efficacy,  affifted  by  the  an- 
«  tifeptic  quality  of  the  nitre/ 

Miscellaneous. 

XVII.  A  Tour  through  Normandy .  Defcribed  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend.  4to.  is.  6d.  Woody cr . 

This  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  a  real  journey  through  this 
part  of  the  French  king’s  dominions  ;  and  we  apprehend  it  is 
the  work  of  fome  judicious  antiquarian,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
author’s  obfervations  being  employed  on  the  monumental  re¬ 
mains  he  met  with  :  fo  that  thofe  who  read  travels  for  the  fake 
of  entertaining  incidents  and  deferiptions,  will  meet  with  little 
gratification  in  this  pamphlet ;  which,  however,  in  its  way,  is 
not  deftitute  either  of  novelty,  or  proofs  of  the  writer’s  learning 
and  tafte. 

XVIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Shakefpears  Head ,  in  Covent-garden  : 
in  which  are  introduced  many  entertaining  adventures,  and  fe¬ 
veral  remarkable  characters.  By  the  Ghoft  of  Shakefpcar. 
!2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  Noble . 

A  meagre  plan  is  here  filled  with  trivial  incidents,  fcarce  any 
of  which  deferve  the  name  of  adventures.  If  it  will  be  any  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  work,  to  inform  our  readers,  that  moft  of 
the  charadlers  exhibited  in  it  appear  to  be  drawn  from  particu¬ 
lar  perfons  in  real  life,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  they  are,  indeed,  copies  from  living  originals;  butthefe 
originals  are  only  a  pack  of  infignificant  rakes,  and  women  of 
the  town  :  However,  the  author  has  cautirufly  difavowed  this 
circumftance,  in  his  dedication,  to  Mr.  Foote. 

Single  Sermons  fence  Auguft. 

1.  T^R.&tarj/s,  before  the  univernty  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's, 

^  on  Adi-femday ,  in  the  forenoon.  July  7,  1754.  8vo. 
6d.  Fletcher ,  in  Oxford ,  Rivivgton,  in  London.  2  Cha~ 
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2 .  Chari ty  conducive  to  God's  glory.  By  Robot  t  Leyhorne ,  D .  T). 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  holpitai  in  Rath .  Preached  at  the 
requeft  of  the  prefidcnt  and  governors  of  the  hofpffal,  in  the 
abbey-church,  April 29,  1753  ;  and  at  Sty  ‘James' s  in  that  city. 
May  12,  17 54.  To  which  is  added,  a  fhort  account  of  the 
ffate  of  the  hofpltal,  as  it  {food  May  1,  1754.  8vo.  6d.  Leake , 
in  Bathy  Hitch  in  London. 

3.  GhrijV $  care  of  the  future  hlejfcdnefs  of  his  people.  Preached 
at  Abingdon ,  Berks ,  on  the  deceafe  of  Mrs.  Mary  Robarts ,  who 
died  May  6,  1754,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age.  By  Jofeph 
Sfennet ,  D.  D.  8vo.  6d.  Ward. 

4.  The  nature  of  jujlice  and  moral  honcjly ,  {hewn  in  two  fer- 
roons,  preached  at  Ware ,  in  Hertfordshire ;  wherein  are  feme 
general  rules  laid  down  that  may  eafily  be  applied  to  particular 
cafes,  as  they  may  happen  to  arife  in  common  life;  and  the 
dotfrine  applied  particularly  to  the  cafe  of  tithes  and  offerings. 
By  IV.  IV el fieiy  D.  D.  8vo.  6d.  Ruffel. 

5.  The  Jacred  nature  of  an  oath ,  and  the  great  fn  of  perjury . 
Preached  at  Guildford  alfizes,  Aug.  23,  17*54,  before  the  right 
hon.  Sir  Dudley  Rider ,  knt.  lord  chief  j office  of  all  England 9 
and  the  hon.  Mr.  Juffice  Fsjler.  By  Thomas  Turner ,  M.  A. 
curate  of  Dorking.  4to.  6d.  B  la  don. 

6.  Preached  at  St.  Nicholas's  church,  in  Newcajlly  before 
the  governors  of  the  infirmary  for  the  counties  of  Durham , 
Nevucafiky  and  Northumberland ,  'June  26,  1754,  being  their 
anniveifary  appointed  for  returning  thanks  to  almighty  God  for 
the  Singular  fuccefs  he  hath  given  to  this  charity,  and  for  im¬ 
ploring  his  blefflng  upon  it  at  all  times.  By  Thomas  Dochvray , 
M.  A.  fellow  of  Sr.  fohiis  College ,  Cambridge ,  and  leciurer  of 
fit.  Nicholas' s  church,  Newcafile.  4to.  6d.  Cambridge  printed  ^ 
and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirmary,  by  Mr.  Thurlbourn ,  in 
Cam  c  ridge  ;  Mr.  Rath  tiff  in  Fleetflreei ,  London  3  and  by  the 
bookie iiers  at  Newcafile. 

7.  Preached  at  the  fchool-feaff  at  Bifoop-Stortford ,  in  Hert - 
fordjhire ,  Aug.  15,  1754.  By  Richard  Bulloch,  M.  A.  rector 
of  Cop  do  eke  cum  IVajhbrcoke ,  Suffolk.  4to.  6d.  Beecroft. 

8.  The  good  foldier  of  Jcjus  Ghrifi  characterised ;  in  a  fermon 
preached  at  Birmingham ,  March  31,  and  at  CojAy,  April  7,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  fudden  and  much  lamented  death  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Samuel  Bourn,  who  died  March  22,  1754,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  By  S.  Blyth .  8vo.  6d.  Printed  for  Benj . 
Bourn ,  under  the  Royal  Exchange >  and  fold  by  ci  .  Warren ,  in 
Birmingham. 

Ar.ZB  Sundry  Catalogue-articles  are  refereed  for  our  next. 
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Art.  xxxvii.  Chrijlianity  as  taught  in  fcripture.  '  Sermon's 
preached  at  the  W ednefday’ s  lecture  at  St.  James’*  churchy 
and  on  public  occafions  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  Bury  St  Edmond’s. 
By  R.  Kedington,  D.  D.  reft  or  of  Kedington,  in  Suffolk. 
8 vo.  2s.  6d.  Beecroft. 

TN  the  fiift  of  the  five  fermons  contained  in  thisbbok,  the 
author  endeavours  to  point  out  the  great  folly  of  the  religion 
of  the  heathens*  the  infufficiency  of  human  reafon  in  reli¬ 
gious  enquiries,  and  the  confequent  neceifity  of  revelation..; 
alfo  to  (hew  that  the  chriftian  religion  is  fuch  a  revelation  as  we 
flood  in  need  of,  and  that  the  holy  feriptures  are  neither  un¬ 
certain  nor  perplexing,  but  fufficiently  plain  and  clear  in  all 
thefr  main  doCtrines  and  necefiary  points  of  faith,  to  ail  per- 
fons  of  a  competent  underftanding. 

The  lecond  fermon  was  preached  before  the  corporation  for 
the  charitable  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  in  the  archdea¬ 
conries  of  Suffolk  and  Sudbury.  Some  general  arguments  arC 
offered  in  it,  to  enforce  the  praCtice  of  charity.  The  authet 
{hews,  that  doing  good  is  the  lign  of  a  large  and  generous 
inind;  the  mod  pleafant  employment  in  the  world  j  one  of 
the  weightieft  and  mod  fubftantial  duties  of  religion  :  that  it 
Carries  its  reward  along  with  it,  both  here  and  hereafter ;  tends 
to  improve  our  natures*  and  raife  them  to  their  higheft  excel¬ 
lency  and  perfection.  He  concludes  with  fhewing,  that  cha¬ 
rity  is  more  efpecially  due  to  the  houfhold  of  faith, 

Vol :xi.  ’  Y  Thfc 
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The  third  is  an  honeft  and  fenfible  difcourfe  ;  it  contains, 
firft,  a  fhort  view  of  chriftianity  in  its  pureft  ages,  before  its 
eftablifhment  by  the  fecular  power;  and,  fecondly,  a  view  of 
it  from  its  eftablifhment  under  Conjiantine ,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  reformation. 

In  the  fourth  he  fhews,  what  the  defign  of  the  church 
is  in  the  inftitution  of  Lenty  and  in  what  manner  it  ought  to 
be  obferved. 

In  the  fifth,  he  gives  a  new  interpretation  of  thefe  words 
of  St.  "James ,  IVhoJoever  Jhall  keep  the  whole  law ,  and  yet  offend 
in  one  point ,  is  guilty  of  all.  After  refuting  the  common  inter¬ 
pretation  of  thefe  words,  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  an  un¬ 
exceptionable  one,  drawn  from  the  apoftle  himfelf.  c  It 
‘  evidently  appears,’  fays  he,  c  from  the  apoftle’ s  own  words, 

*  that  he  is  only  fpeaking  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  neighbour, 
‘  and  ariftng  from  what  he  calls  emphatically  the  royal  law  : 

*  and  of  this  law,  he  declares,  that  whofoever  Jhall  keep  the 

*  whole  law ,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point ,  is  guilty  of  all.  That 
‘  is,  in  every  fuch  inftance  he  wholly  offends  againft  the  law 

*  of  charity,  in  not  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  and  lov- 
4  ing  his  neighbour  as  himfelf. 

c  And  this  interpretation,  the  three  inftances  he  produces, 
6  all  founded  in  offences  only  againft  our  neighbour,  fuffi- 
c  ciently  evince  and  fupport,  as  the  genuine  and  true  fenfe  of 

*  the  words. 

‘  In  the  firft,  he  fays,  if  ye  have  refpett  of  perfons ,  ye  com- 
c  mit  fin ,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  tranfgreffor  s :  that  is, 
c  if  ye  a£t  with  prejudice  and  partiality,  you  break  the  royal 
‘  law  wholly  in  every  inftance  of  fuch  corrupt  proceeding, 
c  and  do  not  love  your  neighbour  as  yourfelves,  nor  do  to  him 
4  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

.  c  Moreover,  he  goes  on  to  inftance,  in  the  great  fin  of  mur- 
c  der  particularly  :  he ,  argues  the  apoftle,  that  faid  do  not  com- 
c  mit  adultery ,  Jaid  alfo  do  not  kill :  now  if  thou  commit  no  adul- 
6  tery ,  yet  if  thou  kill ,  thou  art  become  a  tranfgreffor  of  the  law. 

*  That  is,  do  not  think  thyfelf  void  of  the  breach  of  charity 

4  towards  thy  neighbour,  becaufe  thou  offendeft  him  only  in 
‘  one  point  or  inftance,  and  to  excufe  thyfelf  by  pleading  thy 
c  innocence  and  clearnefs  in  others :  no,  remember  the  fame 
c  God  who  commands  thee  in  fcripture  to  love  thy  neighbour 

5  as  thyfelf  and  fo  fulfil  the  law  of  charity ,  will  not  think  or 

6  account  thee  blamelefs,  becaufe  thou  obeyeft  the  faid  law  in 
(  one  or  more  inftances,  if  yet  thou  art  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
‘  it  in  any  ether  ;  but  for  every  fuch  offence  will  efteem  thee 

*  a  tranfgreffor  of  the  law . 
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s  And  thus  it  evidently  and  eafily  appears,  from  the  nature 
4  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  St.  James’s  own  words  in  the  in- 
4  ftances  he  ufes,  and  which  I  have  now  confidered  and  ap- 

*  plied  to  illuftrate  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  them,  that  a 
4  perfon  who  in  any  fingle  inftance  wilfully  injures  his  neigh- 

*  hour,  does  thereby  wholly  tranfgrefs  the  law  of  charity,  in 

*  not  loving  his  neighbour  as  himfelf. 

4  To  draw  a  further  argument  in  fupporttff  this  interpre- 
c  tation  from  the  apoftle’s  own  words,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
4  thefe  two  expreflions,  is  guilty  of  all ,  and,  is  a  tranfgrefjor  of 
4  the  law ,  are  ufed  by  himfelf  twice  in  the  verfes  foregoing 
4  and  fubfequent  to  the  words  of  the  text,  as  fynonimous  and 
c  equivalent  expreflions  ;  and  are,  I  think,  decifive  in  the  point, 
4  and  clearly  and  fully  eftablilh  the  fenfe  here  contended  for  : 
4  nor  can  any  criticifm  on  the  words  in  the  original  invalidate 
4  what  is  here  faid,  fince  we  have  St.  James  himfelf  thus  af- 
4  certaining  the  meaning  of  them,  and  rendering,  by  this 
4  means,  any  further  enquiry  unneceffary,  and  befide  the  pur- 
4  pofe  :  fo  that  evidently  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  from  his 
4  own  explication  and  fimilar  ufe  of  thefe  two  phrafes,  that  he 
4  means,  as  I  have  all  along  infilled,  that  whoever  offends  his 
4  neighbour  in  one  point  or  inftance  of  focial  duty,  by  his 
4  tranfgrefllon  breaks  and  wholly  violates  the  royal  law,  or 
4  law  of  charity,  in  not  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  nor 
4  loving  his  neighbour  as  himfelf.’ 


Art.  xxx vi  11.  A  Chain  of  Philofophical  Reafoning :  Being 
an  attempt  to  demonjlrate  the  necejfary  exijlence  of  a  Supreme 
Being ,  both  from  nature  and  rcafon .  Wherein  will  be  ex¬ 
plained, ,  fame  puffages ,  commonly  mifaken ,  in  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’ j  Principia  Mathematica.  Likewife  a  refutation  of  the 
Epicurean  Jyflem  of  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  With  re¬ 
marks  upon  matter  and  motion ,  and  other  phyficai  fubjeEls .  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  8vo.  2s.  Baldwin. 

MR.  Alexander  Campbell ,  the  author  of  this  performance, 
endeavours,  in  a  chain  of  reafoning  deduced  from  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence,  to  prove,  that  there  is  an 
eteriial  Being,  fupreme  in  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  who 
is  the  creator  of  all  things.  In  his  preface  he  informs  his  rea¬ 
ders,  that  brevity  and  perfpicuity  are  the  points  he  has  chiefly 
laboured  j  how  far  he  has  fucceeded  in  the  laft  of  theft,  we 
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leave  cur  readers  to  determine,  from  the  following  fpecimerr. 
Speaking  of  the  Trinity,  he  reafons  thus : 

4  God,  who  is  infinite,  &c.  muff  be  fo  in  all  that  he  is  in 
4  himfelf.  Such  a  Being,  fo  tranfcendently  pure  and  aCtive, 

4  muft  needs  add  eternally  ;  and  that  in  the  moll  perfect  way 
c  and  manner  of  adding  and  producing  the  moft  perfeCt  effeCfc 
4  by  the  eternal  a&ion. 

4  2d.  God  would  not  eternally  add  on  any  thing,  but  on 
4  himfelf,  for  there  was  nothing  elfe  eternally  to  be  the  objeCt 
4  to  addion  :  fo  God  did  eternally  add  on  God.  It  behoved 
4  that  addion  to  have  an  eternal  produCt,  and  of  the  higheft 
4  perfection,  i.  e.  of  infinite  perfeddion  :  the  produfil  was  there- 
4  fore  eternal  and  infinite.  So  God,  by  an  eternal  add,  did 
4  produce  God;  not  made,  (for  that  imports  an  extrinfic  fub- 
4  jedd,  whereof  any  thing  is  made)  but  produced  or  beget  of 
4  himfelf,  God  of  God. 

4  3d.  This  eternal,  infinite  production,  infinitely  perfect, 

4  could  not  but  be  beloved  by  the  producer  eternally,  and 
4  could  not  but  reciprocally  love  the  producer  eternally  :  fo 
4  this  love  proceeding  from  the  producer  and  the  produced, 

4  from  the  eternal  father,  and  the  eternal  fon  eternally,  I  muft 
4  be  allowed  to  call  the  eternal  efflation  or  spirit. 

4  4th.  Thus  from  reafon  it  is  evident,  fuch  a  production  and 
4  reciprocal  emanation  may  be ;  fo  that  there  is  a  threefold  re- 
4  lation,  a  double  production  and  individual  eftence,  indivifible 
4  and  yet  relative.  And  altho’  the  judgment  of  men,  nay,  of 
4  angels,  cannot  perceive  how  this  is ;  yet,  reafon  perceives, 

4  and  the  meafures  of  reafon  prove,  that  it  is. 

4  5th.  Th  is  aCtion,  according  to  human  conception,  did 
4  produce  a  co-eternal  idea  of  himfelf ;  this  is  the  eternal  fon, 

4  loving  and  beloved  eternally ;  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be 
4  any  other  eternal  idea,  becaufe  there  was  no  other  whereof 
4  there  could  be  an  idea  ;  nor  more  than  one,  becaufe  there  is 
4  but  one  indivifible  whereof  there  could  be  an  eternal  idea. 
4  There  could  be  but  one  of  that  one  ;  for  fince  in  that  one 
4  there  could  be  no  divifibility  nor  variety,  there  could  be  but 
4  one  mutual  complacence,  or  they  would  be  one  and  the 
4  fame,  and  yet  not  one  aivl  the  fame,  which  is  abfurd.* 

Cur  author  prefents  us  with  a  fhorter  view  of  his  reafoning: 
it  is  as  follows.  4  iff.  fays  he,  God  is  moft  perfectly  from 
4  himfelf,  or  felf-fufficient.  2dly.  The  felf-fufticient  prefents 
4  himfelf  by  himfelf,  to  himfelf  moft  fully ;  or  he  excites  or 
4  begets  his  own  image,  idea,  conception  of  himfelf  in  him- 
4  fell,  which  is  himfelf.  3dly.  This  felf-fulhcient  muft  have 

4  chief 
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*  chief  love,  joy,  and  acquiefcencc,  refulting  from  this  repre- 
‘  Tentative  of  himfelf  to  himfelf.’ 

If  any  of  our  readers  Ihould  think  this  reafoni  ng  very  per- 
fpicuous,  and  be  defirous  of  a  further  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Campbell’s  perfpicuous  reafonings,  we  muff  refer  them  to  the 
performance  itfelf. 


Art.  xxxix.  Barbados ,  a  poem.  To  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon. 
By  Mr.  Weekes.  4to.  2s.  Dodfley. 

WE  have  here  a  linking  inflance  of  the  unhappy  con- 
fequences  of  miftaken  talents,  and  abilities  mifap- 
plied.  Of  all  attainments,  that  of  felf-knowledge  is  the  moll 
ufeful,  and,  one  would  think,  not  the  moll  difficult  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  ;  yet  experience  fhevvs,  there  are  as  few  adepts  in  this  as 
in  any  other  fcience.  And,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  it  is  from 
this  general  deficiency,  we  are  to  account  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  crude  and  illiterate  productions  iii  the  literary  world. 
Moll  of  thefe  illegitimate  brats  had  probably  never  exifled,  if 
their  parents  had  previoully  made  but  a  moderate  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  knowing  themfelves ;  and  what  anxiety,  what 
mortification,  what  impertinence,  would  this  important  ac- 
quifition  prevent !  How  many  perfons,  of  not  defpicable 
natural  parts,  if  properly  and  ufefully  employed,  might 
ltave  prelerved  the  refpedl  of  the  world,  as  feniible  and 
judicious  people  ;  who,  by  unluckily  running  their  heads 
againll  the  prefs ,  are  expofed  to  the  cenfure  and  ridicule  of 
even  thofe  who  are  their  fuperiors  in  nothing  but  diferetion: 
a  kind  of  negative  virtue,  which,  however,  fhall  fecure  to  its 
unenterprifing  pofleflor  the  reputation  that  the  follicitous 
fcribbler  fhali  lofe  by  his  mifdirecled  induilry.— And  yet  the 
degrees  of  natural  underllanding  may  be  equal  in  both;  or 
the  latter  have  the  advantage  in  genius  and  capacity. — Thus 
we  often  meet  with  fentiments  .in  an  ill-written  book,  that 
would  have  procured  the  author  elleem  and  honour  in  a  con- 
verfation,  but  which  are  thrown  away  in  print,  buried,  and 
overlooked,  among  the  defedts  o!  form  and  expreflion ;  as  the 
weeds  in  a  negledted  garden  fooner  attradl  our  notice,  than 
the  flowers  that  lie  fcattered  among  them:  the  owner  will  be 
cenfured  for  the  former,  and  receive  no  credit  from  the 
latter. 

In  converfation  we  have  little  to  fear  from  criticifm.  There 
common  fenfe  alone  will  enable  us  to  fullain  our  parts,  without 

'Y  3  ex- 
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expofing  us  to  contempt;  and  many  errors  and  bagatelles  may 
chance  to  pafs  viva  voce>  without  any  ill  confequence :  levw 
ties  and  miftakes  may  flow  unregarded  from  the  tongue  ;  but, 
tho’  they  would  never  have  been  remembered  againft  the 
friend ,  or  the  companion ,  yet,  in  print,  they  will  live,  long 
enough,  at  lead,  to  perpetuate  the  folly  of  the  writer. 

Among  thofe  who  thus,  for  want  of  being  better  acquainted 
with  their  own  abilities,  have  loft  themfelves  in  the  purfuit 
of  literary  fame,  is  the  author  of  Barbados ,  a  poem;  and  we 
are  forry  to  And  him  among  the  number  of  thefe  erratics ;  as 
he  appears,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  writes  of  himfelf, 
to  be  a  youth  of  a  wcll-difpofed  mind,  his  vanity  in  fancying 
himfelf  a  favourite  of  the  mufes  excepted.  A  fpirit  of  piety 
towards  his  Creator,  and  of  benevolence  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures,  breathes  through  a  great  many  very  ordinary  verfes, 
the  defeats  of  which  continually  check  the  rifing  applaufe  of 
the  reader;  who,  while  he  approves  the  fubftance,  will  be  apt 
to  turn  the  form  into  ridicule.  Yet  fometimes  his  verifica¬ 
tion  is  pafiable  enough ;  thus,  when  he  invites 

To  meditation  fweet,  the  ftudious  mind. 

Delighted  with  the  luxury  of  thinking! 

One  might  be  tempted  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  take  a 
walk  with  fo  promifing  a  companion,  in  his  thought- inf piring 
Jhades ;  but,  who  would  not  be  as  ready  to  leave  him  to  his 
own  reveries,  when  he  breaks  into  the  following  rhapfodical 
whine,  courting  knoivledge  as  his  miftrefs,  tho*  he  elfewhere 
pays  his  adorations  to  a  lady,  whom  he  calls  Sprittia. 

Thou  Knowledge  !  thou  art  ftill  my  ev’ry  care! 

My  foul’s  bell  comforter,  and  bofom  friend  ! 

For  thee  I  pant  and  fearch ,  and  toil  and  live; 

Let  me  not  pant ,  and  toil,  and  live  in  vain  !-— 

But  left  the  piteous  languor  of  the  two  laft  lines  fliould  not 
he  thought  a  fufHcient  tafte  of  our  author’s  luxury  of  thinkings 
let  us  fee  what  the  following  mixture  of  devout  rapture  and 
theatrical  execration  will  do. 

On  ev’ry  bough  the  birds  harmonious  chant. 

And  all  in  one  glad  merry  concert  join. 

To  hail  the  fun,  and  fing  their  maker*  s  praife. 

And  am  I  mute  ?  Shall  I  refufe  to  join 
The  grateful  hymn  ?  full  of  the  praife  of  God 
Himfelf?  Blajl firjl  my  povu'rt!  and  when  I  ccafe 
To  fing  his  praife,  O  may  1  ceafe  to  live  / 

n  t  *  f  * 

Through  all  this  extravagance,  our  readers  will  perceive  the 
author’s  well-meaning ;  and  they  will  not  diflike  the  man, 

tho' 
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tho’  they  pity  the  poet.  We  are  particularly  pieafed  with  his 
humanity  in  the  following  reprehenfion  of  the  cruel  talk* 
mailers,  fet  over  the  negroes  by  our  A?nerican  planters  ; 

Clofe  watch,  ye  Drivers  *,  your  work'hating  gang, 

And  mark  their  labours  with  a  careful  eye  ; 

But  (pare  your  cruel  and  ungen’rous  ftripes ! 

They  fure  are  men,  tho’  flaves,  and  colour’d  black  j 
And  what  is  colour  in  the  eye  of  heav’n  ? 

’Tis  impious  to  fuppofe  a  difference  made ; 

Like  you  they  boaft  found  reafon,  feeling  fenfe. 

And  virtues  equally  as  great  and  good. 

If  leffon’d  rightly,  and  inftrucled  well. 

Spare  then  your  tyranny,  inhuman  men  ! 

And  deal  that  mercy  you  expert  from  heav’n. 

This  (and  fimilar  paflages  might  be  produced)  will  ferve  to 
juflify  our  idea  of  Mr.  Weekes ,  as  a  good  fort  of  man.  .He 
might  too  have  pafTed,  in  private  life,  as  an  ingenious  man, 
had  he  confined  his  talents  within  the  fphere  of  common  con- 
verfation,  and  kept  clear  of  the  Cacoetbes .  However,  we  hope 
that  no  worfe  confequence  than  his  receiving  a  little  mortifi¬ 
cation  will  follow  his  having  expofed  himfelf  to  public  animad- 
verfion ;  and  if,  as  Pope  fays. 

He  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade , 
he  may  yet  make  a  ufeful  member  of  fociety  in  other  refpeXs, 
tho’  he  fail  as  an  Inflruffor . 

That  our  readers  may  not  think  thefe  reflexions  too  harfh, 
we  muft 'crave  their  further  attention,  while  we  produce  ano¬ 
ther  pafTage  or  two  from  this  poem,  to  fupport  our  cenfure, 
and  give  them  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  work. 

We  fhall  pafs  over  our  author’s  labour’d  preface,  which 
ferves  only  to  convince  us,  that  he  is  not  more  excellent  in 
profe  than  in  verfe. — His  defign  in  this  poem  is  to  fing  the 
praifes  of  Barbados ,  his  native  country.  He  very  gravely  fets 
out  thus: 

Fir’d  with  the  fenfe  of  filial  gratitude, 

Much  due  refpeft,  and  reverential  love. 

For  that  indujirious  venerable  Isle, 

Which  gave  me  birth,  and  rear’d  me  up  to  life. 

In  verfe  once  more  f  I  humbly  deign  to  fing.— 

-■  ■  — . Hail,  native  land, 

Bleft  fpot,  for  ever  hail  !— 

*  White  fervants,  whole  province  it  is  to  fee  that  the  flaves  do 
their  work. 

f  The  reader  will  find  a  fpecimen  of  a  former  work  of  Mr. 
Weekes,  vid.  Choice  of  a  huiband.  Review,  vol,  X.  p.  302. 

y  4  But 
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But  he  Toon  falls  into  fuch  a  ftrain,  as  would  almoft  per- 
fuade  us  he  had  forgot  the  dtfign  he  fet  out  with,  and  was 
now  about  to  entertain  us  with  a  burlefque,  or  mock-pancgyric* 

For  pickles,  fwettmeats,  cordials,  and  preferves , 

The  world  refounds  thy  praife  ;  without  thefe  gifts, 

What  figure  would  a  Britijh  fide-board  make  ? 

Again, 

Thy  fweetmeat* s  fame  let  entertainments  tell— — 

Of  thy  fam’d  drams ,  [Barbados  waters  Fil'd) 

Who  has  not  heard?  Let  thofe  who  like,  applaud. 

After  celebrating' thefe  drams  and  cordials,  the  author,  how*» 
ever,  condemns  their  ufe,  and  fays, 

J  loath  them  all,  and  wifh  they  ne’er  had  been  ; — - 

The  clear,  pure,  limpid  ftream  is  all  my  drink, 

And  ever  was,  and  is,  and  fhall  be  ft  ill. 

The  la  ft  line  puts  us  in  mind  of  Pope  s  ten  low  words ,  tho’ 
it  confifts  but  of  nine.  Our  author  has  another  of  e’mht  not  in- 

„  u 

ferior  to  it,  viz. 

For  ever,  -  and  for  over,  and  for  ever. 

His  account  of  a  turtle-feaft,  and  the  manner  of  drefiing  the 
turtle  in  the  Weft- Indies,  is  equally  worthy  the  dignity  of  he-» 
roic  verfe. 

The  cook  is  call’d  ;  from  various  mouths,  earned 
Which  fftft  to  fpeak,  he  learns  their  different  talles  j 
And  tlieir  laft  word  is  ftill,  to  drefs  it  well.— 

Their  hungry  ftomachs  row  demanding  food. 

The  cook  is  teaz’d  to  death  with  frequent  calls, 

A nd  frequent  oaths  to  bafte  ;  unthinking  men  ! 

When  hunger  rages,  patience  you  have  none. 

And  yet  wil'  dare,  your  meat  well  drefs’d,  expedt  f 

Our  bard  has  the  fame  propenfitv  to  this  unconfcious,  uiu 
meant  kind  of  drollery,  even  in  his  moft  extatic  addreftes  to 
his  miftrefs,  whom  he  more  than  once  takes  occafion  to  cele¬ 
brate  in  this  work.  His  exception,  or  caution,  iotnal- apropos 
exnrefled  in  the  lajl  line  but  one  of  the  following  paffage,  15 
ynerry  enough. 

- Reader  !  fancy  all  you  can  ! — of  all 

Whatever  is  fvveet,  or  beautiful,  or  fair, 
iund  Sprinia  will  eclipfe  the  pidtur’d  form, 

And  on  the  flridleft  trial  prove  divine. 

Such  thy  perfections  are,  thou  pride  of  beauty. 

And  thou  foul  of  virtue  !  Thee  when  I  ceaie 
To  love,  and  praife,  and  honour,  and  adore, 

| "UuleTs  thou  e'er  Jb'ould'Jl  forfejt  my  regard) 
jVday  gnef,  defpair,  and  guilt  mark  all  my  days ! 
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T*he  foregoing  citations  are  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  however 
our  author  may  flatter  himfelf,  the  mufes  haver  manifeRed  no 
great  inclination  to  rank  him  among  the  number  of  their  fa¬ 
vourites  ;  and  that  they  pajd  little  regard  to  his  invocation,  in- 
the  beginning  of  his  poem. 

And  you,  celeftial  maids,  who  ne’er  difdain. 

To  lend  your  facred  aid  to  grateful  lays, 

Support  my  fong  ;  no  comrr.on  ft  rains  I  ajk , 

But  fuch  as  worthy  of  the  fubject  chofe. 


Art.  xl.  The  Theological  Works  of  the  moft  rev .  Dr.  John 
Potter,  late  lord  archbijhop  of  Canterbury,  containing  his  fer - 
mans,  difcourfe  of  church -gov eminent,  and  divinity  lectures y  in 
three  volumes.  8vo.  Oxford,  printed  at  the  theatre ,  and fold 
by  Meff.  Rivington,  in  London,  price  18s. 

ripHE  eminent  Rations  in  which  the  late  primate  was  long 
fixed,  may  probably  raife  the  expectations  of  many,  with 
regard  to  thofe  pieces  which  are  now  lirft  offered  to  the  public. 
The  editors  obferve  concerning  them,  that  they  need  no  other 
introduction,  than  to  affine  the  reader,  they  are  the  works 
of  that  great  and  excellent  prelate  whofe  name  they  bear. 
They  confiff  of  three  parts.  The  firff  contains  his  fermons  and 
charges ;  the  fecond,  his  difcourfe  of  church-government,  as 
printed  before,  only  with  fome  few  flight  alterations :  thefe,  we 
are  told,  were  prepared  for  the  prefs  byhimfelf,  and  are  printed 
by  his  exprefs  order.  The  third  contains  his  divinity-leCtures, 
delivered  at  Oxford ,  when  he  was  regius  profefTor  there  :  thefe 
are  printed  from  his  own  manufcript,  and  with  his  permiffion, 
tho*  not  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  himfelf;  and  all  together  form 
a  complete  collection  of  the  theological  works  of  Archbifhop 
Potter.  The  difcourfe  on  church  government,  which  was  de- 
figned  as  an  anfvver  to  Tindal’s  rights  of  the  chriffian  church, 
and  firft  printed  in  1707,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors,  a 
work  fo  well  known,  and  hath  been  l'o  well  received,  that 
they  think  it  unnecefiary  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  it. 
The  leCtures,  which  are  in  Latin ,  they  recommend  as  one 
continued  treatife  on  the  authority  and  infpiration  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  As  they  decline  to  give  any  character  of  the  author, 
they  content  themfelves  with  applauding  his  writings,  as  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  praCtice  of  piety  and  true  religion  : 
and  admirably  fuited  to  the  occafions  of  thefe  prefent  times : 
as  exhibiting  a  clear,  full,  and  accurate  Rate  of  the  moR  ufe- 
(ul  find  important  queRions,  and  furnifEing  a  fufiicierit  anfwer 
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to  mod  of  the  obje&ions  and  cavils  which  have  of  late  years 
been  darted  againd  the  chridian  faith. 

Some  may  perhaps  fugged,  that  the  editors,  who  appear  to 
have  very  Along  attachments  to  our  deceafed  metropolitan, 
ought  to  have  affixed  their  names  to  the  prefent  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  works  ;  that  there  might  be  no  reafonable 
foundation  to  fufpecd  the  authenticity  of  the  new  pieces,  or 
to  aj>prehend  that  the  alterations  made  in  the  difeourfe  on 
church- government,  are  not  warranted  by  the  author  himfelf. 
We  are  the  rather  difpofed  to  mention  the  propriety  of  fome 
meafure  of  this  kind,  having  lately,  obferved  the  ill  treatment 
a  truly  pious  and  venerable  writer  feems  to  have  met  with  in 
this  refpecl.  We  mean  the  worthy  Mr.  John  Kettlewell ,  for¬ 
merly  vicar  of  Coles-hill ,  in  IVarwickJhire .  By  comparing  the 
fird  edition  of  his  Help  and  Exhortation  to  worthy  communi¬ 
cating ,  with  that  treatife  as  it  appears  in  the  collection  of  his 
works  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  critical  reader  may  perceive, 
that  more  than  one  whole  page  is  entirely  cadrated,  befides 
various  fentences  which  are  mutilated  and  curtailed.  The 
p adages  which  the  editors  have  rejected,  evidently  contradict" 
fome  favourite  fentiments  which  Dr.  Hickes ,  Mr.  Lejly ,  Dr. 
Brett ,  and  other  nonjurors  have  advanced  upon  the  Lord’s 
-dipper;  and  tho’ we  cannot,  at  the  didance  of  almod  forty 
years,  with  certainty  fay,  who  had  the  care  of  the  folio  edition, 
yet  we  think  it  not  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  life  of  Mr. 
Kettlewell  prefixed  to  it,  is  declared  to  have  been  compiled 
from  the  collections  of  Dr.  Hickes ,  and  Robert  Nelfon ,  efq; 

In  the  fird  volume  of  Archbifliop  Potter’s  works,  are  four¬ 
teen  fermons  and  eight  charges.  The  two  lad  of  the  fermons, 
being  on  public  occadons,  were  printed  foon  after  they  were 
preached  ;  one  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  the  fird  of  Augujl , 
1715;  the  other  at  the  coronation  of  King  George TI.  and 
Queen  Caroline ,  Off.  ri.  1727.  The  fubjects  of  the  other 
difeourfes  we  fhall  briefly  mention.  The  firjl  is  defigned  to 
fhew,  wherein  pleafing  men  is  inconfident  with  the  fervice  of 
ChriA.  And  here  our  author  obferves,  that  the  expreflion  of 
pleafing  men ,  fhould  be  underdood  of  gratifying  them  in  fome 
way  wherein  it  is  unlawful  for  them  to  be  pleafed.  And  that 
this  is  done,  when  either  our  words  and  doctrines,  or  our 
actions,  are  fuited  to  the  falfe  apprehenfions,  or  vicious  defires 
of  men  :  tho’  he  confefies,  that  the  former  of  thefe  feems 
principally  defigned  in  the  text,  [Gal.  i.  10.]  wherein  the 
apodle  vindicates  the  fincerity  of  his  preaching  to  the 
Galatians.  In  this  difeourfe  there  is  a  paflage,  which 
feems  peculiarly  defigned  by  way  of  advice  to  the  governor? 
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and  tutors  at  Oxford,  where  our  author  was  bifhop  near  twen¬ 
ty-two  years.  4  With  regard  to  our  actions,  we  are  laid  to  pie afe 
4  men ,  when  we  comply  with  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  any 
4  perverje  generation ;  when,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  iingu- 
4  Jarity,  we  run  into  the  fame  criminal  exceffes  with  others ; 

4  and,  to  be  fhort,  when  in  hopes  of  their  approbation,  we  com- 
4  mit  any  fin,  or  omit  any  duty  of  what  kind  foever.  To  which 
c  we  muft  add,  that  the  guilt  of  pleafmg  men  is  contracted  not 
4  only  by  pofitive  compliances,  but  by  conniving  at  the  faults  of 
4  others,  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  reftrain :  and  to  this  place  muft 
4  be  referred  all  negledt  of  executing  wholfome  laws,  and  all 
4  loofenefs  of  difcipline  in  thofe  who  have  authority  over 
4  others,  out  of  a  foolifh  and  vicious  tendernefs  of  offending 
4  them ;  whereby  men  are  pleafed  at  the  expence  of  their  own 
4  falvation;  and  they  who  thus  criminally  pleafe  them,  be- 
4  come  accountable  for  the  ruin  of  all  fuch  as  perifh  through 
4  their  default.  Neither  is  it  always  eafy  to  determine  which 
4  of  thefe  two  is  more  fatal,  to  comply  ourfelves,  or  by  our 
4  connivance  to  encourage  others,  in  iin ;  it  being  evident, 
4  that  by  this  latter,  and,  perhaps,  in  fome  men’s  opinion, 
4  more  excufeable,  fort  of  pleafing  men,  great  numbers  are 
4  often  betrayed  into  deflrudtion,  whom  timely  feverities 
4  would  have  reclaimed  ;  and,  confequently,  more  di {honour 
4  is  reflected  on  the  laws  of  God,  and  more  diiTervice  done 
4  to  religion,  than  commonly  follows  from  our  pofitive  con- 
4  currence  in  any  adt  of  fin.’ 

.  In  the  fecond  fermon,  on  Matth.  xvi.  24.  are  many  ufeful 
obfervations  concerning  felf- denial,  and  taking  up  the  crofs ; 
the  proper  meaning  of  which  figurative  language,  is  judicioufly 
explained.  In  confidering  the  queftion,  in  what  fenfe  we  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  our  becoming  the  difciples  of  Chrift, 
to  deny  our  underjl anding,  there  is  very  fui table  admonition 
given  to  fuch  as  may  be  difpofed  to  declaim  againft  the  ufe 
of  reafon  in  matters  of  religion.  ( — But  muft  we  then  diveft 
4  ourfelves  of  reafon,  before  we  can  be  chriftians,  or  is  it 
4  any  offence  againft  religion  to  make  ufe  of  our  underftand- 
4  ings  ?  fo  far  is  this  from  a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  the 
4  chief  and  beft  ufe  whereto  our  underftanding  can  be  applied, 
4  is  the  making  it  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  religion  :  that 
4  the  chriftian  religion  in  particular  is,  in  the  apoftle’s  phrafe, 
4  a  reafonable  fervice  j  and  that  there  never  was,  nor  can  be, 
4  in  any  one  inftance,  the  leaft  difagreement  between  the 
4  dictates  of  true  religion  and  right  reafon.’ 

Enquiry  is  made,  in  the  third,  what  is  intended  by  forfak- 
ing  wicked  thoughts  j  and  fome  proper  advices  are  offered,  for 

the 
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the  fatisfadlion  of  fuch  as  may  be  perplexed  with  anxieties  and 
fears,  chiefly  arifmg  from  bodily  infirmities ;  but  we  appre¬ 
hend,  the  principal  foundation  of  comfort  alledged,  exaHly 
torrefponds  with  the  dcHrine  of  llncerity,  as  pleaded  for  by 
Rifhop  Hoadly ,  tho’  Bifhop  Potter  had  animadverted  with  no 
little  feverity  on  his  brother  prelate,  on  this  account  ; 
yet  in  this  fermon  he  allows,  44  that  God  is  pleafed, 

4  through  the  merits  of  Chrift,  gracioufly  to  accept  the  ha- 
4  bitual  fincerity  of  our  hearts,  and  will  never  condemn  us 
c  for  thofe  defends,  which  we  could  not  poflibly  remedy  or 
4  prevent/  He  alfo  juftly  cenfures  the  vain  piefumptron  of 
fuch  as  attempt  to  unfold  thofe  deep  fecrets  of  God’s  nature 
and  providence,  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  difeover 
to  us,  either  in  the  books  of  his  creation,  or  thofe  of  holy 
feripture.  In  which,  as  there  is  fo  much  folid  and  ufeful,  fo 
much  noble  and  excellent  knowledge  offered,  it  is,  he  fays, 
but  impertinent  curiofity  to  bewilder  ourfelves' in  Iruitlefs  and 
endjels  speculations. 

The  mil  import  of  the  apoftle’s  declaration,  our  conversation 
is  in  heaven ,  our  author  attempts  to  give  us  in  the  fourth  fer- 
mon.  In  reprefentinsr  the  advantages  refulting,  in  the  future 
world',  f  om  a  heavenly  conversation  in  this,  he  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aflertion. —  44  The  clouds,”  fays  he,  46  which  now 
4  da.  ken  our  underftanciing,  being  then  entirely  difpelled,  the 
4  most  ignorant  of  us  {hall  clearly  comprehend  thofe  deep 
4  myfterics  of  religion  and  nature,  in  fruitlefs  enquiries  after 
4  which,  the  molt  learned  and  quick-fighted  in  this  world 
4  have  unhappily  wafted  their  lives/ — He  hath  juftly  obferv- 
ed,  that  between  the  duties  and  privileges  of  our  celeftial  con- 
verfation,  through  the  wife  arid  juft  appointment  cf  God, 
there  is  a  connedlion  fo  clofe  and  indif^enfable,  that  whofoever 
negle&s  to  perform  the  one,  rtiuft  for  ever  utterly  defpair  of 
obtaining  any  part  of  the  other:  the  happinefs  of  the  blifsful 
regions  he  deferibes  in  warm  and  animated  language;  *  our 
4  happinefs,5  fays  he,  4  will  be  as  lafting  as  our  nature  ; 
4  and  there  endure  to  all  eternity.  Of  vaft,  incomprehenfible 
4  eternity;  how  doff  thou  at  once  fill  us  with  pleafure  and 
4  amazement  !  How  are  we  loft  in  this  contemplation, 
4  that  when  millions  and  millions  of  ages  have  been  paft,  in 
4  the  full  enjoyment  of  perfect  happinefs,  infinite  millions 
4  fhall  {till  fucceed,  and  the  laft  period  of  cur  happinefs  be 
4  always  as  far  diftant  as  at  the  beginning!’ 

In  the  fifth,  our  author  propofes  to  c.oniider  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  gofpel-revelation  of  life  and  immortality  ;  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  ftate,  ’and  the  nature 

"  -  §  and 
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and  duration  of  the  happinefs  therein  to  be  enjoyed ;  but  alfo 
the  means  whereby  that  happinefs  mull  be  obtained.  Having 
obferved,  that  the  'Jews  enjoyed  a  more  clear  and  certain  pro- 
fpedl  of  a  future  life  than  the  heathens,  he  aflerts,  6  that 
4  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham ,  in  its  obvious  and  literal 
4  fenfe,  extended  only  to  the  land  of  Canaan ,  and  tempo- 
4  ral  profperity  there  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  that  after  this  the  • 
4  jews  were  confidered  by  Mofes  as  a  political  body  of  men; 

4  that  the  law  therefore  was  chiefly  inforced  with  prefent  re- 
4  wards  ands  punifhments ;  with  health,  long  life,  plenty, 

4  peace  and  profperity,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  with  ficknefs, 

4  untimely  death,  famine,  war,  captivity,  and  endlefs  cala- 
4  mities  on  the  other ;  and  that  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of 
4  the  next  life  are  not  there  fo  much  as  once  exprefly  men- 
4  tioned.’  From  hence  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the 
fcwijh  difpenfation  was  merely  a  political  conftitution ;  and 
that  the  facriflces  and  oblations  appointed  by  the  law,  were  only 
defigaed  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  (fate  policy,  andexhibitedand 
afeertained  the  remiflion  of  fms,  confidered  as  political  tranf- 
greffions;  that  is,  as  they  declared  the  fufpenfion,  or  removal  of 
penalties  and  punifhments  threatened  by  that  civil  ettablifhment, 
v/hich  was  immediately  fubjedled  to  the  dominion  of  God.  His 
lordfhip  alfo  acknowledges,  4  that  the  Jeivs,  having  in  Egypt 
4  for  feverai  ages  been  accuftomed  to  grofs  idolatry,  were  fo 
4  much  addidied  to  the  falfe  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  the  fu- 
4  perftitious  methods  of  ferving  thofe  gods,  that  the  religion, 

4  which  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  God  was  pleafed 
4  to  preferibe  for  them,  confided  chiefly  in  the  obfervation  of 
4  outward  forms ;  which,  tho’  accepted  when  performed  in 
4  obedience  to  his  commands,  had  no  affinity  or  refemblance 
4  to  that  refined  or  fpiritual  worfhip,  which  is  due  to  him  who 
4  is  a  fpirit,  and  the  father  of  all  fpirits.’  This  ttrange  con- 
ceflion,  on  which,  we  fear,  fome  unbelievers will  triumph,  we 
apprehend  is  erroneous;  the  primate,  perhaps,  did  not  reflect, 
that  the  adult  Ifraelites^  who  had  lived  i nEgppt>  were  excluded 
the  land  of  promife,  and,  for  their  unbelief,  deftroyed  in  the 
wiJdernefs. 

The fxth,  is  on  a  fubjedf  of  the  utmoft  importance,  viz, 
the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God  ;  and  abounds  with  judicious 
at\d  excellent  observations.  Here  we  are  told,  that  the  re¬ 
wards  of  heaven  being  the  free  gift  of  God,  mud  be  expected 
in  that  way,  and  on  thofe  terms  only,  which  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  appoint :  he  is  matter  of  his  own  favours,  and 
may  difpenfe  them  on  what  conditions  he  thinks  ft :  4  in  vain 
4  therefore  do  they  w or ftrip  me ,  fays  our  Lord,  of  the  pharifees; 
4  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  others,  who  place  religion 

*  in 
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4  in  any  thing  wherein  God  hath  not  placed  it,  teaching  for 
4  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men .  So  that  Jlriving ,  as  op- 
4  pofed  to  feeking  in  this  fenfe,  implies  a  ftriCt  obfervation  of 
4  the  terms  of  lalvation,  as  revealed  by  God  himfdf,  and  not 
4  as  they  have  been  deviled  by  men/  He  likewife  takes  no¬ 
tice,  ‘  that  our  holy  religion  hath  freed  us  from  the  ceremo- 
4  nial  law,  which,  from  the  multitude  of  troublefome  rites, 
4  the  diftinCtion  of  meats,  the  obfervation  of  times  and  fea- 
4  fons,  the  great  payments  for  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
4  the  long  and  frequent  journies  to  ferufalem  therein  pre- 
4  fcribed,  is  by  St.  Paul  termed,  a  yoke  of  bondage  [ Gal  v.  r.J 
4  and  by  St  .Peter^a  yoke3  which  neither  they,  nor  their  fathers 
4  were  able  to  bear ,  Afts  xv.  t o/ 

The  teffimony  of  confcience,  as  affording  juff  grounds  of 
rejoicing,  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  feventh  fermon  3  which,  it  is 
remarked  by  the  learned  prelate,  only  means  the  witnefs  of 
our  own  minds,  calling  to  remembrance,  or  reflecting  on,  our 
paft  lives  and  behaviour.  That  what  afforded  the  ground  of 
St.  Paul’s  rejoicing,  was  a  perfuafion  that  he  had  faithfully 
difcharged  the  weighty  truff  committed  to  him  ;  and  that  the 
fame  foundation  of  joy  belongs  to  every  one  whofe  confcience 
bears  witnefs,  that  he  hath  religioufly,  and  to  the  beft  of  his 
power,  performed  the  feveral  duties,  to  which  his  refpeCtive 
capacity  and  ftation  in  the  world  oblige  him.  And  that  as 
the  beft  ground  of  joy  any  chriftian  can  have,  is,  that  he  lives 
in  the  favour,  and  under  the  blefling  of  God  ;  fo  the  moft 
certain,  and,  indeed,  only  ordinary  means  to  be  affured  of  this, 
is,  the  witnefs  of  our  confcience,  that,  without  any  wilful  devia¬ 
tion,  we  have  kept  his  commandments. 

The  eighth  contains  fome  judicious  and  ufeful  obfervations 
upon  the  duty  of  contentment,  and  (uggefts  proper  directions 
for  attaining  this  ftate  of  mind  ;  particularly  exhorting  us  to 
confider  our  fituation  and  circumftances  in  life,  as  allotted  us 
by  Divine  Providence,  regulated  by  wifdom  and  equity,  and 
calculated  to  qualify  us  for  eternal  happinefs. 

In  the  ninth  difeourfe  it  is  propofed  to  furnifh  a  fatisfa&ory 
anfwer  to  this  enquiry,  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
pray  to  God  without  any  vilible  fuccefs  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  in 
general,  our  author  confiders  the  principal  conditions  requi- 
lite,  in  order  to  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers  ;  or  what  qua¬ 
lifications  fhould  recommend  the  perfons  who  pray,  and  the 
l'ubjeCls  of  their  addreftes ;  and  alfo  in  what  manner  their  de¬ 
votions  fhould  be  conducted.  Piety  towards  God,  faith  in  his 
promifes,  and  charity  towards  our  brethren,  he  recommends 
as  eftential  qualities  in  the  perfons  who  defire  acceptance  in 
their  prayers :  that  the  fubyeCt  matter  pf  our  requefts  be  law- 
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fill,  and  fuch  as  God  hath  allowed  us  to  expeCfc  from  him  ; 
always  connecting  our  diligent  endeavours  with  our  ardent 
devotions ;  and  that  the  chief  requifites,  as  to  the  manner, 
are  reverence,  fervency,  and  perfeverance. 

The  religious  fear  of  God,  and  the  fervile  fear  of  men,  are 
confidered  in  the  tenth .  From  the  religious  fear  of  God  we 
are  juftly  directed  to  exclude  that  fullen  and  flavifti  dread,  that 
defpairing  and  fuperftitious  horror,  which  reprefents  him  as 
vindictive  and  tyrannical,  delighting  in  the  mifery  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  armed  with  power  only  for  their  deftrudtion  ;  and 
to  cultivate  fuch  a  reverential  awe,  or  filial  fear,  as  that  where¬ 
by  dutiful  and  affectionate  children  are  difpofed,  throughout 
their  whole  behaviour,  to  oblige,  honour,  and  obey  their  kind 
and  indulgent  parents. — He  fhews,  that,  in  the  fcriptural  fenfe, 
to  fear  God,  is  to  live  agreeable  to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

The  nature  of  love  to  God,  and  the  chief  fruits  and  effects  of 
it,  are  explained  and  inculcated  in  the  eleventh.  The  duty  of 
loving  God  is  deferibed  as  implying,  that  we  think  of  God 
with  delight  and  complacency,  and  talk  of  God  and  religion 
with  frequency  and  alacrity  ;  and  embrace  the  opportunity  we 
have  for  divine  fervice  and  worfhip,  with  fatisfaCiion  and  joy. 
The  genuine  fruits  of  this  facred  affeCtion  are  fet  forth,  as  in¬ 
cluding  a  conftant  endeavour  to  obey  the  laws  of  God,  to 
promote  the  belief  and  practice  of  true  religion  in  others,  to 
fupprefs  all  forts  of  impiety  and  vice,  and  to  endure  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  readinefs  whatever  afflictions  and  fufferings  may 
happen  to  us  in  the  caufe  of  religion.  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  in  love  to  God  is  contained  that  fovereign  principle,  in 
which  all  the  duties  of  religion  are  implied,  and  without  which 
no  piety  or  virtue,  how  perfeCt  foever  in  all  other  refpeCts,  will 
find  acceptance. 

-The  twelfth  is  defigned  to  caution  us  againft  building  our 
hopes  of  attaining  the  happinefs  of  heaven  upon  any  preca¬ 
rious  and  delufive  foundations.  He  enumerates,  and  juft ly 
explodes,  the  falfe  grounds  on  which  too  many  are  difpof¬ 
ed  to  rely  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  religion  of  Chrift  is  chiefly 
practical,  abundantly  more  intended  for  the  regulation  of  our 
lives,  than  for  the  information  of  our  underftandings ;  and 
that  in  God’s  account,  the  difobedient  and  prefumptuous 
chriftian  is  far  lefs  excufeable  than  any  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
gofpel  was  never  revealed.  The  conduCl  of  the  fuperftitious 
and  hypocritical  profefior,  he  hath,  with  an  agreeable  propriety 
of  fentiment  and  language,  deferibed  and  cenfured.  44  One 
4  without  ceafing  frequents  the  public  offices  of  the  church, 
4  he  hears  with  attention,  and  prays  with  fervency.  Another 
4  ftriCtly  obferves  all  the  ftated  and  folemn  times  of  abfti- 
7  4  nence : 
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4  nence :  fo  feverelyjuft  is  a  third,  that  he  pays  tifhes  or 
4  mint)  anife ,  and  cummin  ;  not  however  exceeding  the  rights-* 

4  oufnefs  of  the  pharijees ,  who,  the  more  fuccefsfuily  to  devour 
4  the  widow  and  father lefs ,  and  to  cover  their  other  adt§  of 

*  impiety  and  immorality,  made  long  and  frequent  prayers , 

*  and  fafted  twice  every  week,  in  many  other  refpeefts  rigidly 
4  paving  and  exacting  obedience,  not  to  the  ftrief  letter  alone 

*  of  the  Mofaical  law,  but  to  the  numberlefs  traditions 
4  their  elders/ 

In  the  charges  to  his  clergy,  which  immediately  follow  the 
fermons,  he  addreffes  to  them  fuch  admonitions  and  advices  as 
he  apprehended  moft  fui table  to  the  particular  juncture  of  pub-' 
lie  affairs,  whether  political  or  ecclefiaftical.  In  the  firft, 
delivered  at  his  primary  vifitation,  which  was  not  long  after 
the  happy  fuppreflion  of  the  4  moft  horrid  and  unnatural 
4  rebellion’  of  1715?  he  complains  of  the  great  degene¬ 
racy  and  corruption  in  the  nation,  4  a  great  depravation  of 
4  moral  as  well  as  religious  principles,  and,  in  too  many,  of 
4  the  moft  fhameful  contempt  of  all  things  facred,  even  of 
4  all  thofe  moft  folemn  oaths  and  obligations,  which  in  all 
4  ages  and  countries  have  been  held  inviolable/  He  fpeaks 
with  a  proper  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  popery,  and  dif- 
affedtion  to  the  excellent  prince  then  on  the  throne  ;  exhorts 
his  clergy  to  promote  union  and  concord,  and  urges  fevera! 
ufeful  confiderations  relating  to  their  moral  and  religious  con- 

O  #  D 

dudf;  one  thing  he  tells  them,  which,  in  hisopinion,  ‘ought  to 
4  be  moft  frequently  recommended,  and  moft  earneftly  prefled 
4  on  men’s  confciences,  is  the  daily  exercife  of  religious  du- 
4  ties  in  private  families :  which,  fhould  it  once  generally  ob- 
4  tain,  as  without  all  difpute  it  ought  every  where  to  do, 
4  would  foon  of  itfelf,  and  without  any  other  afliftance,  ex- 
4  cept  the  divine  blefting,  put  a  flop  to  that  deluge  of  pro- 
4  fanenefs  and  irreligion  which  hath  broken  in  upon  us/ 
He  obferves  to  them,  that  4  befide  their  general  obligation, 
4  both  as  chriftians  and  as  clergymen,  they  are  farther  re- 
4  quired  by  one  of  the  rubrics  prefixed  before  our  excellent 
4  liturgy,  to  fay  daily  the  morning  and  evening  prayer ,  either 
4  privately  or  openly ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  un- 
4  mindful  of  their  duty  in  this  refpedt;  but  if  by  the  pious 
4  labours  and  example  of  the  clergy,  this  pradtice  was  once 
4  generally  introduced  into  other  families,  the  happy  fruits 
4  of  it  would  foon  appear,  by  the  manifeft  increale  of  reli- 
4  gion  and  good  manners  in  all  parts  of  the  nation/ 

In  moft  of  his  charges,  the  good  bifhop,  however,  delivers 
himfelf  rather  in  a  loole  and  declamatory,  than  a  judicious, 
connected,  and  lblid  manner ;  and  blends  fome  generous  and 

free 
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free  conceffions  with  weak  fentiments  and  low  phrafes,  in¬ 
dicating  rather  too  flaming  a  zeal  for  feme  favourite  opi¬ 
nions.  He  frequently  points  his  artillery  againft  fome  emi-* 
nent  perfons  of  the  church  of  England,  particularly  Bifhop 
Hcadly ,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  his  friends.  His  brother 
prelate  he  condefcends  to  treat  with  too  little  regard  to  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  or  decency  of  language.  Dr.  Sykes  feems  like- 
.wife  the  objedt  of  his  refentment  ;  yet,  to  that  learned  wri¬ 
ter’s  judicious  and  complete  “  vindication  of  the  innocency  of 
“  error,”  againft  the  bifhop’s  mifreprefentations,  he  never 
though  fit  to  reply.  Tho’  we  have  carefully  reviewed  this 
debate,  we  do  not  prefurne  to  interpofe  our  judgment  upon  an 
affair  which  hath  been  fo  long  before  the  public ;  by  whom 
the  decifion  hath  been  already  and  fully  made.  But  we  can- 
not  allow  ourfelves  wholly  to  overlook  the  groundlefs  feve- 
rity  of  his  cenfures  on  that  fcheme  of  the  Trinity,  which 
he  warmly  oppofes  ;  not  duly  recollcdling  how  fully  his  ani- 
madverfions  recoil  upon  his  own  practice.  6  To  have  differ- 
'*  ent  objedfs  of  worfhip,  or  to  worfhip  any  objedt  but  God* 

*  is  idolatry  in  the  language  of  feripture,  where  the  rule  is, 

*  thou  JJmlt  worjhip  the  Lord  thy  God ,  and  him  only  J. halt  thou 
‘  ferve which  words  not  only  appropriate  the  worfhip  and 
fervice  fpoken  of  to  the  perfon  of  the  father,  whom  alone 
Chriff  himfelf  worfhipped  ;  but  likewife  explode  the  bifhop’s 
own  pradfice  in  worfhip,  who  called  upon  the  fen  of  David, 
and  the  lamb  of  God ,  to  hear  him  ;  and  we  prefume  the  bi-* 
fhop  would  riot  plead,  that  either  the  fon  of  David ,  or  the 
lamb  of  God,  was  perfonally  and  individually  the  fupreme 
God  ;  or  that  the  fupreme  father  was  confcious  of  the  frailties 
and  infirmities  of  mortality,  and  was  perfonally  and  indivi¬ 
dually  the.  fon  of  David ,  or  the  lamb  of  God;^  or  that  the 
glory  of  the  one  felf-exiftent,  independent,  and  unbegetten 
God  and  Father  of  all,  and  that  of  the  derived  and  begotten 
fon,  was  numerically  or  fpecifically  the  fame,  without  any  dif- 
ferenceor  inequality.  Efpecially  as  in  one  place  he  intimates,  that 
the  only  begotten  of  the  eternal  father  was  not  effentially  pof-' 
fefTed  of  original  and  infinite  majeffy,  but  forever  sits  at- the 
right  hand  thereof.  Eltevvhere,  he  fuggefls,  that  the  Bangorian 
principles,  relating  to  fmcerity ,  &c.  had  prepared  the  way  for 
licentious  fcepticilm,  and  did  certainly  end  in  downright  infi¬ 
delity.  But  he  in  other  places  declares,  4  that  there  muib 

*  fomewhere  be  a  very  great  fault,  when  any  one  of  the 
<  meaneff  believers  is  excluded  from  communion,  who  defires 

*  to  embrace  it  on  the  terms  which  God  hath  preferibea — 

Vo L.  XL  Z  ‘  and 
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6  and  that  as  the  chriflian  religion  hath  been  completely  pub- 
<  lifhed  to  the  world  by  our  blefled  Lord  and  his  apoftles, 

‘  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it  without  a  new  revelation ; 
*  here  then  is  no  room  for  invention, 

In  his  fixth  charge  he  feems  to  attack  and  expofe  the  folly 
of  the  methodifts,  who  appear  to  have  more  zeal  than  reafon  or 
prudence ;  as  reafoning  themfelves  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  rea¬ 
fon,  and  gradually  fmking  into  enthufiafm  and  fiiperftition. 

We  decline  to  animadvert,  on  feme  errors  in  his  pieces,  in 
chronology  and  hiftory;  but  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  arch- 
bifliop  without  noting,  that  his  remark,  that  before  the  birth  of 
Jacob  and  Efau,  God  loved  the  former  and  hated  the  latter, 
can  neither  confift  with  the  aftertions  of  the  prophet,  Mai.  i. 
2 — 4.  nor  the  reafonings  of  the  apoflle,  Rom.  ix.  13,  in  both 
which  places  thefe  patriarchs  are  not  confidered  perfonally,  but 
politically,  as  the  fathers  of  families,  and  the  founders  of  nations. 

The  third  volume  contains  four  and  twenty  lectures  in 
Latin ,  delivered  in  the  public  fchools,  where  he  refided  as 
regius  profeflor  of  divinity,  about  thirty  years;  the  principal 
fubje£ts  of  them  relate  to  the  defence  of  revelation  again#  un¬ 
believers  ;  in  which  the  truth,  infpiration,  excellency,  and  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  chriftianitv  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  diftin£tly  reprefented:  to  which  are  added,  two 
orations ;  one  at  the  public  commencement  at  Oxford ,  July  13, 
1713 ;  the  other  to  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Can¬ 
terbury  j  Dec.  10,  1741. 


Art.  xli.  Sixteen  Sermons  formerly  printed,  now  colie  Sled  into 
one  volume .  Of  the  evils  faljely  imputed  to  chrijiianity ,  in  two 
fertnons. — On  the  queen  s  accejfion  day . — Of  fubjeSlion  to  the 
higher  powers. — The  unhappinejs  of  abfolute  monarchy. — St. 
Paul\r  behaviour  to  the  civil  ma gift  rate. — Of  the  extremes  of 
implicit  faith  and  infidelity ,  in  four  fermons. — The  delufon  of 
protejiants . — The  ref  oration  made  a  blcjfing. — The  nature  and 
duty  of  a  public  fpirit. — The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift. 
— At  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Howland. — -On  Jan.  30,  before  the 
houfe  of  lords .  To  which  are  added ,  Six. fermons  upon  public 
cccafons ,  never  before  printed.  The  nature  and  duty  of  mode-- 
ration. — Of  God’s  dealings  with  fmful  nations. — The  duty  of 
praying  for  governors. — Of  the  government  of  God’ s  providence. 
— The  mifehief  of  inteftine  quarrels. — The  confi deration  of  our 
latter  end.  By  Benjamin  lord  bijhop  of  Wincheiler.  8vo, 
5s.  Knapton. 

...  .  THIS 
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THIS  able  and  worthy  prelate’s  character,  as  a  writer,  is 
above  any  praifes  we  can  beftow :  we  fhali  content  our- 
felves,  therefore,  with  obferving  only,  in  general,  that  there  are 
few  writings  in  the  Englijh  language,  wherein  there  is  greater 
plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  greater  energy  and  ftrength  of  rea- 
foniiig,  or  a  more  free  and  mafterly  manner,  than  in  moil 
of  h  is  lordfhip’s.  As  to  thofe  fermons  th.it  were  formerly 
printed,  we  need  fay  nothing  \  the  public  is  diffidently  ac- 
quai^ed  with  them.  The  fix  additional  ones  are  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  difcourfes,  without  any  affectation  of  elegance,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  language,  or  refinement  in  point  of  reafoning. 

The  fhort  account  his  lordfhip  has,  in  his  preface,  given  of 
all  the  fermons  in  this  collection,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
Our  readers :  it  is  as  follows. 

4  The  two  firft  of  them  were  preached  at  St.  Swithin’ s 
4  church,  in  the  year  1702,  where  I  then  officiated  for  Mr. 
4  Hodgesy  the  worthy  redtor  of  that  parifh,  during  his  abfence 
4  at  feci,  as  chaplain- general  of  the  fleet.  "They  were  oecafioned 
4  by  the  great  fury  in  party  matters ,  which  then  raged  :  and 
4  were  honeftly  defigned  to  fhew,  that  the  violences  of  chrifians 
4  ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  chrifian  religion  itfelf. 

4  The  third  iermon  was  preached  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s 
4  Poory  on  the  accejf on-day  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
4  March  8.  1704-5,  when  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  that 
4  firft  opportunity,  after  my  coming  thither,  of  declaring 
4  againft  the  abufes  of  that  day.  The  printing  of  it  was  en- 
4  tirely  owing  to  the  earned:  requeft  of  fame  of  the  chief  pa- 
4  rifhioners,  who  heard  it.  When  it  appeared,  I  was  much 
4  abufed  in  a  pamphlet,  for  what  they  thought  fo  well  of,  by 
4  a  then  neighbouring  clergyman ,  to  whom  1  gave  no  anjwer , 
4  but  by  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  of  his. 

4  The  fourth  is,  that  fermon  about  magif  rates  and  fuhjedls , 
4  preached  at  St.  Lawrence’ is,  on  Sept .  29,  ’1705,  which  was 
4  followed  by  a  long  controverfy  upon  the  iubjedt  of  it.  I 
4  was  called  to  it  by  the  accidental  mention  of  me,  by  a  friend, 
4  to  Sir  Gwen  Buckingham ,  then  lord  mayor ,  with  whom  I  had 
4  not  myfelf  the  leaft  acquaintance.  The  reader  has  heard , 
4  if  not  ready  enough  of  this  long  ago.  I  £ha)i  fay  no  more 
4  of  it  in  this  place,  than  that,  from  the  date  of  this  fermcn, 
4  near  fifty  years  ago,  a  torrent  of  angry  zeal  began  to  pour 
4  out  itfelf  upon  me  \  which,  tho’  for  the  prefenfy  indeed,  very 
4  difagreeable,  yet  opened  a  way  to  fuch  explications  of  the 
4  doctrine  of  it,  and  reafonings  about  it,  as  have  produced 
4  what,  at  the  end,  makes  me  not  to  repent  of  having 
4  preached  it. 

Z  2  ‘  Th| 
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4  The  fifth  was  preached  at  the  aflizes,  in  March  1707-Js, 
4  at  Hertford,  at  the  requeft  of  the  high-Jheriff \  Sir  Richard 
4  Houblon .  The  fubjects  of  it,  the  happlnefs  of  the  prefent 
4  ejlabli foment,  and  the  unhappinefs  of  abjolute  monarchy ,  were 
6  pointed  out  to  me,  too  ftrongly  to  be  negledfed,  by  the  pub- 
6  lie  writings  of  that  time;  particularly  thofe  of  Mr.  Lefiy , 
4  then  much  celebrated  by  many. 

4  The  fixth  was  preached  at  the  fame  place,  at  the  fummer 
4  affixes  in  1708,  at  the  requeft  of  the  fame  gentleman.  ^The 
4  fubje£t  is  St.  Paid's  behaviour  to  the  civil  magijlrate  :  which 
6  was  chofen  by  me,  on  account  of  many  paffages ,  relating  to 
4  that  apojlle ,  in  the  political  controverfies  in  thofe  days  very 
4  warmly  handled,  and  therefore  not  unfeafonable . 

4  The  four  next  fermons,  about  the  duty  of  enquiry,  and 
4  the  extremes  of  implicit  faith  and  infidelity ,  were  preached  at 
4  my  parifi)  church,  in  the  year  1712,  on  occafion  of  the  many 
4  writings  publifhed  about  that  time,  which  feemed,  on  one 
4  hand,  to  attack  the  chriftian  religion  itfelf;  and,  on  the 
4  other,  to  difeourage  a  free  examination  of  it. 

4  The  eleventh,  called  The  prefent  delufion  of  many ,  id  c.  was 
4  preached  at  St.  Peter's  Poor ,  Nov.  5,  1715,  and  was  occa- 
4  honed  by  the  rebellion  then  on  foot,  and  the  unaccountable 
4  condudl  of  tnany  protefiarits  with  relation  to  it,  which  fufE- 
4  ciently  juftifted  the  title  given  to  the  fermon ,  when  it  was, 
4  at  the  defire  of  many,  immediately  printed. 

4  The  tivelfth  was  preached  on  May  29,  1716,  at  St. 
4  fames' s  chapel,  at  the  requeft  of  the  then  dord  almoner ,  to 
4  whofe  care  the  fermon  of  that  day  belongs.  All  that  I  (hall 
4  fay  of  it  is,  that  the  fubjehf  of  it,  viz.  the  reftoration  made 
4  a  bleffing  by  the  proteftant  fucceflion,  which  had  then  juft 
4  taken  place,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  as  pertinent  to  the  day 
4  as  any  that  could  pofiibly  have  been  thought  of. 

4  The  thirteenth  was  preached  to  the  fociety  of  the  gentle- 
4  men  of  JVales ,  March  1,  1716.  The  fubjedl  of  it,  the  na- 
4  ture  and  duty  of  a  public  fpirit,  I  thought  particularly  of  irn- 
4  portance  at  that  time;  and  I  can  truly  fay,  was  chofen 
4  without  the  leaft  thought  of  refledfing  on  any  one  man,  or 
4  fet  of  men,  more  than  another  ;  but  entirely  with  a  view  to 
4  the  duty  of  all  equally,  to  have  a  facred  regard  to  the  good 
4  of  the  whole,  and  to  facrihce  all  their  paflions  to  that. 

4  The  fourteenth  is  the  fermon  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
4  kingdom  of  Chrift,  which  is  known  too  weft,  by  the  many 
4  public  debates  occafioned  by  it,  to  need  any  word  about  it 
&  here.  At  whofe  requeft  it  was  commanded  to  be  publifhed, 

4  I  know 
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I  know  not.  But  I  know,  that  it  was  not,  either  diredlly, 
or  indirectly,  from  any  defire  of  mine. 

‘  The  fifteenth  was  preached  at  the  funeral  of  an  excellent 
lady,  Mrs.  Howland ,  and  defigned,  as  all  fuch  difeourfes 
ought  to  be,  for  the  ufe  and  fervice  of  all  chri/lians.  But 
here  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  due,  in  point  of  gratitude,  to 
her  memory,  publicly  to  acknowledge  this  fingular  obligar- 
tion  to  her,  that,  in  the  year  1710,  when  fury  Teemed  to 
be  let  loofe,  and  to  diftinguifh  me  particularly,  fhe  herfelf, 
unafked,  unapplied  to,  without  my  having  ever  feen  her,  or 
been  feen  by  her,  chofe,  by  prefenting  me  to  the  reflory  of 
Stretham ,  then  juft  vacant,  to  fhew  in  her  own  expreftion, 
that  Jhe  was  neither  a/hamed  nor  afraid ,  to  give  me  that  public 
mark  of  her  regard ,  at  that  critical  time. 

6  The  fixteenth  was  preached  on  the  anniverfary  faft-day , 
on  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.  and  pub- 
liftied  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  It  was  not  calculated 
to  provoke,  but  to  appeafe,  the  paffions  of  men  ;  and,  as 
far  as  publicly  appeared,  it  was  received  without  any  marks 
of  much  difpleafure  againft  it. 

c  Of  the  fix  additional  fermons,  never  before  publifhed,  I 
need  fay  no  more,  than  that  the  two  firft  were  preached  at 
St.  Swithin  s,  and  the  other  four  at  St.  Peter  s  Poor,  upon 
days  appointed  for  public  fafis  or  thank  [givings :  and  that 
they  are  chiefly  upon  the  fubjeSis  of  univerfal  amendment  of 
our  lives,  good  temper,  union ,  love9  and  mutual  charity ,  at 
home.  All  as  practical  and  ufeful \  as  I  could  make  them ; 
and  equally  applicable  to  all  men  and  chri/lians  in  the  nation. 

6  If  any  {hall  judge,  from  fome  difeourfes  in  this  volume, 
that  I  ufed  to  entertain  my  parifhioners,  in  my  funday  dif¬ 
eourfes  ,  with  political  or  controverfial  points',  they  will  be  as 
much  mifiaken ,  as  many  others  were  heretofore  difappointed, 
who  came  to  hear  me  with  the  fame  notion.  The  fermons 
on  the  terms  of  acceptance ,  printed  long  ago,  may  beft  fhew 
in  how  plain ,  and  ho w practical  a  manner,  I  endeavoured  to 
inftrudt  thofe  in  whom  I  was  moft  nearly  concerned. 
c  The  only  inferences  in  my  own  favour,  which  I  wilh  to 
be  drawn  from  what  is  now  publifhed,  are,  that  I  never 
omitted  any  one  public  opportunity,  in  proper  time  and 
place,  of  defending  and  ftrengthening  the  true  and  only 
foundation  of  all  our  civil  and  religious  liberties ,  when  it  was 
every  day  moft  zealoufly  attacked  ;  and  of  doing  all  in  my 
power,  that  all  the  fubjefls  of  this  '  government  y  and  this  royal 
family ,  Ihould  underftand  and  approve  of  thofe  principles 
upon  which  alone  their  happinefs  is  fixed  -y  and  without  ivhich 

Z  3  ‘  it 
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c  it  could  never  have  been  rightfully  eftabliftied,  and  muft  in 
4  time  fall  to  the  ground  :  and  alfo,  that  I  was  as  ready, 
4  whenever  occafion  was  offered,  by  the  writings  and  attacks 
4  of  unbelievers ,  and  by  the  abfurd  reprefentations  of  others ,  to 
4  defend  a  religion,  moft  amiable  in  all  its  precepts,  and  moft 
4  beneficial  to  human  [octet y,  in  the  only  way  proper  ;  by  fhew- 
s  in?  it  in  its  native  li?ht,  with  which  it  fhines  in  the  new 

o  7 

4  tejlament  itfelf,  free  from  all  the  falfe  paint  with  which  fome% 
4  or  the  undeferved  dirt ,  with  which  others ,  have  covered  it/ 


Art.  xl i i.  Letters  from  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
to  his  friend  in  London.  Containing  the  defeription  of  a  capi¬ 
tal  town  *  in  that  northern  country :  with  an  account  of  jotne 
uncommon  cujloms  of  the  inhabitants  ;  likewife  an  account  of 
the  Highlands,  with  the  cujloms  and  manners  of  the  Highlan¬ 
ders.  Td  which  is  added ,  a  letter  relating  to  the  ?nilitary  ways 
among  the  mountains ,  begun  in  the  year  1726.  The  whole  in- 
terfperfed  with  fad/s  and  circumjlances  entirely  new  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  people  <?/' England,  and  little  known  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Scotland.  8vo.  2  vols.  10s.  Birt. 

rip  HO.’  no  very  high  entertainment  can  be  expedted  from 
jb  any  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land ,  and  tho'  there  is  but  little  of  method  and  erudition  in  this 
defeription  of  them,  yet  the  perufalof  thefe  letters  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  degree  of  pleafure.  They  abound  with 
a  variety  of  little  ftories  and  incidents,  which,  tho’  they  may 
feem  low  and  trifling,  give  the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  un¬ 
cultivated  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  our  ifland,  lead 
him  naturally  to  many  ufeful  reflections,  and  may  teach  him 
to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  the  many  fuperior  privileges  and  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  this  happy  ifland, 
enjoy. 

The  letter-writer  appears  to  be  a  perfon  of  a  natural  turn 
for  obfervation,  and  truly  difpofed  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial 
reprefentation  of  things.  There  is  an  air  of  honefty  through 
the  whole  of  his  work  j  he  writes  like  a  gentleman,  and 
when  he  makes  reflections,  they  are  generally  juft  and  per¬ 
tinent.  •  One  caution,  however,  feems  neceffary  to  be  given 
the  reader,  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  letters:  he  muft  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  manners  of  the  Highlanders  are  at  prefent  alto- 
-  j;ether  fuch  as  the  letter-writer  reprefents  them  j  for  they  have 

*  Inveniefs. 
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undergone  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  and,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  for  the  better,  fince  the  time  of  his  writing,  which 
was  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  That  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  which  begins  to  take  place  among  them,  together  with 
a  more  free  and  liberal  education,  will  foon,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
polifh  their  manners,  take  oft'  the  ruft  of  barbarity,  floth,  and 
ignorance,  and  convert  the  uncouth  favage  into  an  induftrious 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

As,  in  genera],  we  judge  of  things  by  comparifon,  and  are 
always  partial  to  ourfelves,  moft  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
be  led,  from  the  account  given  of  the  Highlanders  in  thefe 
letters,  to  draw  conclufions  highly  in  their  own  favour  :  they 
ought,  however,  to  confider,  how  many  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
cuftoms  there  are  among  ourfelves,  which,  if  fairly  reprefent- 
ed,  would  give  a  polite  and  fenfible  ftranger  no  very  favourable 
opinion  of  u$. 

W e  now  proceed  to  give  fuch  extracts  from  thefe  letters  as, 
we  imagine,  will  afford  moft  entertainment  to  our  readers.  In 
the  firft  volume  we  have  chiefly  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Invernefs ,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  The  letter-writer  gives  a  very  particular  defeription 
of  the  town  of  Invernefs ,  and  from  what  he  fays  of  the  poverty 
of  its  inhabitants,  we  are  naturally  led  to  refledt  upon  the 
melancholy  confequences  of  the  want  of  manufactories  and  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  common  people, 
whom  it  affects  even  to  the  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

4  Here,’  fays  he,  c  is  a  melancholy  appearance  of  objedis 

*  in  the  ftreets.  In  one  part  the  poor  women,  maid-fervants, 

*  and  children,  in  the  coldeft  weather,  in  the  dirt  or  in  fnow, 

*  either  walking  or  ftanding  to  talk  with  one  another,  with- 
4  out  ftockings  or  fhoes.  In  another  place,  you  fee  a  man 
c  dragging  along  a  half-ftarved  horfe,  little  bigger  than  an  afs, 
1  in'  a  cart  about  the  fize  of  a  wheel-barrow.  One  part  of 
‘  his  plaid  is  wrapt  round  his  body,  and  the  reft  is  thrown 
c  over  his  left  fhoulder ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  turns 
1  himfelf  about,  either  to  adjuft  his  mantle,  when  blown  ofF 
4  by  the  wind,  or  fallen  by  his  {looping;  or  to  thump  the 

*  poor  little  horfe  with  a  great  ftick.  The  load  in  his  cart,  if 

*  compadf,  might  be  carried  under  his  arm,  but  he  muft  not 
c  bear  any  burden  himfelf,  tho*  his  wife  has,  perhaps,  at  the 

*  fame  time,  a  greater  load  on  her  loins  than  he  has  in  his 

*  cart :  I  fay,  on  her  loins,  for  the  women  carry  fifh,  and 

*  other  heavy  burthens,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Scots  ped- 

*  lars  carry  their  packs  in  England \* 

Z  4  Not- 
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Notwithflanding  the  exceilive  poverty  of  the  Highlanders 
in  general,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  pride,  efpecially  their 
pride  of  family;  a  quality  which  muff  appear  extremely  ridi-^ 
culous  in  a  piper,  or  a  paultry  ale-houfe  keeper. 

4  I  was  once  furprized,’  fays  our  letter-writer,  4  to  fee  a 
4  neighbouring  lord  difmount  from  his  horfe,  take  an  ale- 

4  houfe  keeper  in  his  arms,  kifs  him,  and  make  him  as  many 

4  compliments  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  peer.  I  could  not 
4  help  afking  his  lordfnip  the  meaning  of  that  great  familiarity, 
4  and  he  told  me,  that  my  landlord  was  of  as  good  a  family 
4  as  any  in  Scotland ,  but  that  the  laird,  his  father,  had  a  great 
4  many  children,  and  but  little  to  give  them.  By  the  way, 

4  in  .the  Lowlands,  where  there  are  fome  few  figns  at  public 

4  houfes,  I  have  feen  written  upon  feveral,  Mr  .Alexander,  or 
4  Mr.  James  fuch  a  one  ;  this  is  a  token  that  the  man  of  the 
4  houfe  is  a  gentleman,  either  by  birth,  or  that  he  has  taken 
6  his  mafterrof  arts  degree  at  the  univerfity. 

4  I  Rial]  give  you  one  more  inftance  of  this  kind  of  genti- 
4  lity.  At  a  town  called  Nairne ,  not  far  from  hence,  an  ofH- 
4  cer,  who  hoped  to  get  a  recruit  or  two,  fent  for  a  piper  to 
4  play  about  the  town  before  the  ferjeant,  as  more  agreeable 
4  to  the  people  than  a  drum.  After  fome  time  our  landlord 
4  came  to  us,  and,  for  an  introduction,  told  us  the  piper  was 
4  a  very  good  gentleman ,  thinking,  I  fuppofe,  that  otherwife 
4  we  fhould  not  fhew  him  due  reipeCt,  according  to  his  rank.: 
4  he  then  went  out,  and  returning  with  him,  he  introduced 
4  our  mufician  to  us,  who  entered  the  room  like  a  Spaniard* , 
4  with  a  grave  air,  and  ffately  fteps  ;  at  firft  he  feemed  to  ex- 
4  peef  we  fhould  treat  him  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
4  country,  by  afking  him  to  fit  and  take  a  glafs  with  us  j  but 
4  we  were  not  well  enough  bred  for  that,  and  let  him  hand, 
4  with  a  difappointed  countenance,  to  hear  what  was  to  be 
4  his  employment.  This  we  partly  did,  as  knowing  we  had 
4  in  referve  a  better  way  of  making  our  court. 

4  In  the  evening,  when  he  returned  with  the  ferjeant,  our 
4  landlord  made  him  a  kind  of  fpeech  before  us,  telling  him 
4  (for  he  came  two  miles)  that  we  had  fent  to  him  rather  than 
4  any  other,  having  heard  how  excellent  he  was  in  his  way, 
4  and  at  |:he  fame  time  flole  into  his  hand  the  two  fhillings 
4  that  were  ordered  him,  with  as  much  caution  as  if  he  had 
4  been  bribing  at  an  election,  or  feeing  an  attorney-general 
4  before  company. 

4  It  was  now  quite  another  countenance  ;  and  being  pleafed 
4  with  his  reward,  which  was  great  in  this  country,  being 
*  qo  lefs  than  one  pound  four  fhillings,  he  exprefTed  his  graT 

•  *  '  4  thuds 
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c  fcitude  by  playing  a  voluntary  on  his  pipe  for  more  than  half 
6  an  hour,  as  he  lirided  backward  and  forward,  without  fide 
*  of  the  houfe,  under  our  window.’ 

In  regard  to  the  lervants  among  the  Highlanders ,  our  letter- 
writer’s  account  is  as  follows  :  4  I  know,’  fays  he,  4  little  re- 
4  markable  of  the  men,  only  that  they  are  generally  great 
4  lovers  of  ale ;  but  my  poor  maids,  if  I  may  judge  of  others 
4  by  what  pafles  in  my  own  quarters,  have  /not  had  the  belt 
4  of  chances,  when  their  lots  fell  to  be  born  in  this  country. 

4  It  is  true,  they  have  not  a  great  deal  of  houlhold-work  to 
4  do,  but  when  that  little  is  done,  they  are  kept  to  (pinning, 

4  by  which  fome  of  their  miftrefles  are  chiefly  maintained. 

4  Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  houfe,  of 
4  no  greater  number  of  rooms,  at  the  wages  of  three  half 
4  crowns  a  year  each,  a  peck  of  oatmeal  for  a  week’s  diet, 

4  and  happy  fhe  that  can  get  the  fkimming  of  a  pot  to  mix 
4  with  her  oatmeal,  for  better  commons.  To  this  allowance 
4  is  added  a  pair  of  fhoes  of  two,  for  fundays ,  when  they  go 
4  to  kirk.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  are  kept  at  board  wages.  In 
4  larger  families,  I  fuppofe,  their  (landing  wages  is  not  much 
4  more,  becaufe  they  make  no  better  appearance  than  the 
4  others.  But  if  any  of  them  happens,  by  the  encouragement 
4  of  fome  Englijh  family,  or  one  more  reafonable  than  ordi- 
4  nary  among  the  natives,  to  getcloaths  fomething  better  than 
4  the  reft,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  envy  excites  them  to  tell  her 
4  to  her  face,  She  muft  have  been  a  heure ,  or  (lie  could  ne’er 
4  ha’  getten  fic  bonny  gcer. 

•4  All  thefe  generally  lie  in  the  kitchen,  a  very  improper 
4  place  one  would  think,  for  a  lodging,  efpecially  of  fuch 
4  who  have  not  v/here withal  to  keep  themfelves  clean.  They 
4  do  feveral  forts  of  work  with  their  feet.  When  they  wafh 
4  a  room,  which  the  Englijh  lodgers  require  to  be  fometimes 
4  done,  they  do  it  with  their  feet.  Firft,  they  fpread  a  wet 
4  cloth  upon  part  of  the  floor,  then,  with  their  coats  tucked 
4  up,  they  (land  upon  the  cloth,  and  fhuffle  it  backward  and 
4  forward  with  their  feet;  then  they  go  to  another  part,  and 
4  do  the  fame,  till  they  have  gone  all  over  the  room.  After 
4  this  they  wafh  the  cloth,  fpread  it  again,  and  draw  it  along 
4  in  all  places  by  turns,  till  the  whole  work  is  finifhed.  This 
4  laft  operation  draws  away  all  the  remaining  foul  water.  I 
4  have  feen  this  likewife  done  at  my  lodgings,  within  a  qua*- 
4  ter  of  a  mile  of  Edinburgh. 

4  When  I  firft  faw  it,  1  ordered  a  mop  to  be  made,  and  the 
c  girls  to  be  {hewn  the  ufe  of  it ;  but,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  Spa- 
*  r.iarcls ,  there  y/as  no  perfuading  them  to  change  their  old 
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*  method,  I  have  Teen  women  by  the  river-ffde  waffling  psr- 

*  fnips,  turnips,  and  herbs,  in  tubs  with  their  feet.  An  Eng- 
4  lift)  lieutenant-colonel  told  me,  that  about  a  mile  from  the 
4  town,  he  faw,  at  fome  little  diffance,  a  wench  turning  and 
4  twilling  herfelf  about,  as  file  Hood  in  a  little  tub  ;  and  as 
4  he  could  perceive,  being  on  horfeback,  that  there  was  no 
4  water  in  it,  he  rid  up  clofe  to  her,  and  found  {he  was  grind- 
4  ing  off  the  beards  and  hulks  of  barley,  with  her  naked  feet; 

4  which  barley,  {he  faid,  was  to  make  broth  withal:  and, 

4  ffncG  that,  upon  enquiry,  I  have  been  told  it  is  a  common 
4  thing, 

4  They  hardly  ever  wear  (hoes,  but  on  a  funday\  and  then 
4  being  unufed  to  them,  when  they  go  to  church,  they  walk 
6  very  aukwardly ;  or,  as  we  fay,  like  a  cat  {hod  with  wal- 
4  nut  {hells,  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  come  out  of  doors, 

4  early  in  a  morning,  with  their  legs  covered  up  to  the  calf 
4  with  dried  dirt,  the  remains  of  what  they  contracted  in  the 
4  ffreets  the  day  before ;  infhort,  a  ffranger  might  think  there 
4  was  but  little  occafion  for  ftriCt  laws  againft  low  fornication* 

*  When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  blanket  over  their  heads, 

4  as  the  poor  women  do,  fomething  like  the  pictures  you  may 
4  have  feen  of  fome  barefooted  order  among  the  Romtfh  priefts. 
4  And  the  lame  blanket  that  ferves  them  for  a  mantle  by  day, 
4  is  made  a  part  of  their  bedding  at  night,  which  is  generally 
4  fpread  upon  the  floor  :  this,  I  think,  they  call  a  Jhake- 
4  down. —  ■  • 

4  Let  thofe  who  deride  the  dirtinefs  and  idlenefs  of  thefe 
6  poor  creatures,  which  my  countrymen  are  too  apt  to  do, 
4  confider  what  inclination  they  can  have  to  recommend  them- 
4  felves*,  what  emulation  can  there  proceed  from  mere  de- 
4  fpair  ?  Cleanlinefs  is  too  expenffve  for  their  fmall  wages  ; 
4  and  what  inducement  can  they  have,  in  fuch  a  ftation,  to  be 
4  diligent  and  obliging  to  thofe  who  ufe  them  more  like  ne- 
4  groes  than  natives  of  Britain  ?  Befides,  it  is  not  any  thing 
4  in  nature  that  renders  them  more  idle  and  uncleanly  than 
4  others,  as  fome  would  inconffderately  fuggeff,  becaufe  many 
4  of  them,  when  they  happen  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a  richer 
4  foil,  grow  as  good  fervants  as  any  whatever ;  and  this  I  have 
4  known  by  experience, 

4  It  is  a  happinefs  to  infancy,  efpecially  here,  that  it  cannot 
4  refleCl  and  make  comparifons  of  its  condition ;  otherwife, 
4  how  miferable  would  be  the  children  of  the  poor  that  one 
4  fees  continually  in  the  ffreets  !  Their  wretched  food  makes 
4  them  look  pot-bellied ;  they  are  feldom  waffled,  and  many 
4  of  them  havo  their  hair  clipped,  all  but  a  lock  that  hangs 

4  4  down 
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*  down  over  the  forehead,  like  the  reprefentation  of  old  Time 
‘  in  a  picture  ;  the  boys  have  nothing  but  a  coarfe  kind  of 
4  veil,  buttoned  down  the  back,  as  if  they  were  idiots,  and 
4  that  their  coats  were  fo  made,  to  prevent  their  often  ftrip- 
4  ping  thecnfelv.es  quite  naked. 

4  The  girls  have  a  piece  of  a  blanket  wrapped  about  their 
4  {houlders,  and  are  bare-headed  like  the  boys,  and  both  with- 
4  out  ftockings  or  fhoes  in  the  hardeft  of  feafons.  But  what 

*  feems  to  me  the  worft  of  all  is,  that  they  are  over-run  with 
4  the  itch,  which  continues  upon  them  from  year  to  year, 

4  without  any  care  taken  to  free  them  from  that  loathfome 
4  diftemper.  Nor  indeed  is  it  poftible  to  keep  them  long 

*  from  it,  except  all  could  agree,  it  is  fo  univerfal  among 
4  them.  And  as  the  children  of  people  in  better  circumftances 
4  are  not  nice  in  the  choice  of  their  companions  and  play-fel- 
c  lows,  they  are  moil  of  them  likewife  infected  with  this  dif- 
4  eafe,  infomuch,  that  upon  entering  a  room  where  there 
4  was  a  pretty  boy  or  girl,  that  I  fhould  have  been  pleafed  t6 
4  have  carefted  and  played  with  (befides  the  compliment  of  it 
4  to  the  father  and  mother)  it  has  been  a  great  difappointment 
4  to  me  to  difqover,  it  could  not  be  done  with  fafety  to  my- 
4  felf.  And  tho’  the  children  of  the  upper  claftes  wear  ihoes 
4  and  {lockings  in  winter  time,  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
4  than  to  fee  them  bare-footed  in  the  fummer. 

4  I  have  often  been  a  witnefs,  that  when  the  father  or 
4  the  mother  of  the  leffer  children  has  ordered  their  {locking's 

\  O 

4  and  (hoes  to  be  put  on,  as  foon  as  ever  they  had  an  oppor- 
4  tunxty  they  pulled  them  off ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  was  done  to 
4  fet  their  feet  at  liberty. — 

4  The  working  traddinen,  for  the  moll  part,  are  indolent; 
4  and  no  wonder,  fince  they  have  fo  little  incitement  to  in- 
4  dullry,  or  profitable  employment,  to  encourage  them  to  it. 
4  If  a  bolt  for  a  door  be  wanted,  the  dweller  often  fupplies  it 
4  with  one  of  wood,  and  fo  of  many  other  things,  infomuch, 
4  that  the  poor  fmith  is  fometimes  hardly  enabled  to  main- 
4  tain  himfelf  in  oatmeal.  The  neatnefs  of  a  carpenter’s  work 
4  is  little  regarded ;  if  it  will  juft  anfwer  the  occafion,  and 
4  come  very  cheap,  it  is  enough.  I  {hall  not  trouble  you  with 
4  further  inftances.  But  to  {hew  you  what  they  might  be,  if 
4  they  had  encouragement,  I  {hall  mention  a  paffaee  that 
4  related  to  myfelf.  I  lent  one  day  for  a  vorigbt  (they  have  no 
4  fuch  diftin£lion  as  joiner )  to  make  me  an  engine  to  chop 
4  ftraw  withal  for  my  horfes,  and  told  him  it  nxuft  be  neatly 
4  made,  and  I  would  pay  him  accordingly  ;  otherwife,  when 
f  it  was  done,  it  would  be  his  own.  The  young  man,  in- 
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4  ftead  of  being  difcouraged  by  the  danger  of  lofmg  his  time 
4  and  materials,  was  overjoyed  at  the  conditions,  and  told 

*  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  fhould  be  quite  undone,  if  he 
4  was  long  about  work  which  he  did  for  his  countrymen,  for 
4  in  that  cafe  they  would  not  pay  him  for  his  time.  In  fine, 

4  he  made  me  the  machine,  which  was  more  like  the  work 
4  of  one  of  our  cabinet-makers  in  London ,  than  that  of  an 
4  Invernefs  carpenter :  and  he  brought  it  home  in  as  little 
4  time  as  I  could  reasonably  expedh 

4  Here  I  may  obferve,  that  when  a  young  fellow  finds  he 
4  has  a  genius  tor  his  trade  or  bufmefs,  and  has  any  thing  of 
4  fpirit,  he  generally  lays  hold  of  the  firft  occafion  to  go  to 

*  England ,  or  fome  other  country,  where  he  hopes  for  better 
4  encouragement.  Hence,  I  take  it,  arofe  a  kind  of  proverb, 
4  that  there  never  came  a  fool  out  of  Scotland,  Some,  per- 
4  haps,  would  be  giving  this  a  different  interpretation ;  but 
4  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  clevereff,  and  moft  fprightly  among 
4  them  leave  the  narrow  way  of  their  own  country  :  and  from 
4  this  may  come,  for  ought  I  know,  another  faying,  that  they 
4  feldom  defire  to  return  home. — 

4  The  fifhermen  would  not  be  mentioned,  but  for  their 
4  remarkable  lazinefs ;  for  they  might  find  a  fale  for  much 
4  more  fea-fifh  than  they  do,  but  fo  long  as  any  money  re- 
4  mains  of  the  laft  marketing,  and  till  they  are  driven  out  by 
4  the  laft  necefiity,  they  will  not  meddle  with  the  falt-water. 
4  At  low  ebb,  when  their  boats  lie  off  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
4  tance  from  the  fhore,  for  want  of  depth  of  water,  the  wo- 
4  men  tuck  up  their  garments  to  an  indecent  height,  and  wade 
4  to  the  veflels,  where  they  receive  their  loads  of  fifh  for  the 
4  market ;  and  when  the  whole  cargo  is  brought  to  laud,  they 
4  take  the  fifhermen  upon  their  backs,  and  bring  them  on 
4  fhore  in  the  fame  manner. 

4  The  lodgings  of  the  ordinary  people  are  indeed  moft  mr- 
4  ferable  ones,  and  even  thofe  of  fome  who  make  a  tolerable 
4  appearance  in  the  ftreets,  are  not  much  better.  Going 
4  along  with  fome  company,  toward  one  of  the  out-parts  of 
4  the  town  ( Invernefs )  I  was  fhewn  the  apartment  of  a  young 
4  woman,  who  looks  pretty  fmart,  when  abroad,  and  affedts 
4  to  adorn  her  face  with  a  good  many  patches,  but  is  of  no 
4  ill-fame.  The  door  of  the  houfe,  or  rather  hutt,  being 
4  open,  and  nobody  within,  I  was  prevailed  with  to  enter, 
4  and  obferve  fo  great  a  curiofity.  Her  bed  was  in  one  corner 
4  of  the  room  upon  the  ground,  made  up  with  ftraw,  and 
4  even  that  in  fmall  quantity,  and  upon  it  lay  a  couple  of 
4  blankets,  which  were  her  covering,  and  that  of  two  chih- 
*  4  dren 
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*  dren  that  lay  with  her  ;  in  the  oppofite  corner  was  juft  luch 
4  another  bed,  for  two  young  fellows,  who  lay  in  the  fame 
4  room/ 

As  our  letter- writer  purfues  no  regular  order  or  method, 
we  fele<St  fuch  parts  of  his  work  as  we  think  beft  adapted  to 
give  our  readers  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  manners  of  the  High¬ 
landers ,  and  {hall  pafs  over  entirely  what  he  fays  in  relation  to 
their  cookery  ;  fince  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  imagine, 
of  what  kind  it  is,  after  the  account  that  has  been  given  of 
the  poor  condition  of  their  female  fervants.  Our  author  tells 
us,  that  he  went  one  day,  together  with  fome  other  EngUJh 
gentlemen,  to  dine,  by  invitation,  with  an  eminent  chief,  not 
many  miles  from  Invernefs :  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  and  entertained  is  as  follows. 

*  When  we  approached  his  cajile  (which  was  a  houfe 

*  fcarce  fit  for  one  of  our  farmers  of  fifty  pounds  a  year)  our 
4  chief,  with  feveral  attendants,  came  a  little  way  to  meet  us; 
4  gave  us  a  welcome,  and  conducted  us  into  a  parlour  pretty 
4  well  furniftied.  After  fome  time,  we  had  notice  given  us 
4  that  dinner  was  ready  in  another  room ;  where  we  were  no 
4  fooner  fat  down  to  table,  but  a  band  of  mufic  ftruck  up  in 
4  a  little  place  out  of  fig^ft,  and  continued  playing  all  the  time 
4  of  dinner.  Thefe  concealed  muficians  he  would  have  had 
4  us  think  were  his  conftant  domeftics ;  but  I  faw  one  of 
4  them  fome  time  after  dinner,  by  mere  chance,  whereby  I 
4  knew  they  were  brought  from  this  town,  to  regale  us  v/ith 
4  more  magnificence. 

4  Gur  entertainment  confifted  of  a  great  number  of  diffies, 
4  at  a  long  table,  all  brought  in  under  covers,  but  almoft  cold. 
4  — What  the  greateft  part  of  them  were,  I  could  not  tell, 
4  nor  did  I  enquire,  for  they  were  difguifed  after  the  French 
4  manner  ;  but  there  was  placed  next  to  me  a  difh,  which  I 
4  guefled  to  be  boiled  beef ;  I  fay,  that  was  my  conjedfure,  for 
4  it  was  covered  all  over  with  ftewed  cabbage,  like  a  fmo- 
4  thered  rabbit,  and  over  all,  a  deluge  of  bad  butter.  When 
4  I  had  removed  fome  of  the  incumbrance,  helped  myfelf,  and 
4  tafted,  I  found  the  pot  it  was  boiled  in  had  given  it  too  high 
4  a  gout  for  my  palate,  which  is  always  inclined  to  plain  eat- 
4  ing.  I  then  defired  one  of  the  company  to  help  me  to  fome 
4  roafted  mutton,  which  was,  indeed,  delicious,  and  there- 
4  fore  ferved  very  well  for  my  lhare  of  all  this  inelegant  and 
4  oftentatious  plenty. 

4  We  had  very  good  wine,  but  did  not  drink  much  of  it  $ 
4  but  one  thing  I  ftiould  have  told  you  was  intolerable,  viz. 
4  the  number  of  Highlanders  that  attended  at  table,  whole  feet 

4  and 
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4  and  foul  linnen,  or  woollen,  I  do  not  know  which,  were 
4  more  than  a  match  for  the  odour  of  the  difhes.  The  con- 
4  v,erfation  was  greatly  engroffed  by  the  chief,  before,  at,  and 
4  after  dinner  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  was  laid  that 
4  is  worth  repeating. — I  make  little  doubt,  but  after  our  noble 
4  hoft  had  gratified  his  oftentation  and  vanity,  he  curled  us  in 
4  his  heart  for  the  expence  ;  and  that  his  family  muft  ftarve 
4  for  a  month,  to  retrieve  the  profufion :  for  this  is  according 
4  to  his  known  character/ 

In  lnvernefs ,  we  are  told,  there  are  two  churches,  one  for 
the  Englljh ,  the  other  for  the  Irijh  tongue.  To  thefe  churches 
there  are  three  minifters,  each  of  them  at  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  Scottijh  clergy,  our  letter-writer  obferves,  except 
fome  rare  examples  to  the  contrary,  lead  regular  and  unblame- 
able  Jives  $  the  fubjedts  of  their  fermons  are,  for  the  mold  part, 
grace,  free-will,  predeftination,  and  other  topics,  hardly  ever 
to  be  determined. 

4  They  might/  fays  he,  f  as  well  talk  Hebrew  to  the  com- 
4  mon  people,  and  I  think  to  any  body  elfe.  But,  thou  Jhalt 
4  do  no  ?nanner  of  work ,  they  urge  with  very  great  fuccefs.  The 
4  text  relating  to  Cczfar  s  tribute  is  feldom  explained,  even  in 
4  places  where  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  by  the  con- 
4  trary  of  that  example.  In  England ,  you  know,  the  mini- 
4  fter,  if  the  people  were  found  to  be  negligent  of  their  cloaths 
4  when  they  come  to  church,  would  recommend  decency  and' 
4  cleanlinefs,  as  a  mark  of  refpedt  due  to  the  place  of  worfhip  ; 
4  and  indeed,  humanly  fpeaking,  it  is  fo  to  one  another.  But 
4  on  the  contrary,  if  a  woman  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland , 
4  fhould  appear  at  kirk  drefied,  tho’  not  better  than  at  an  or- 
4  dinary  vifit,  fhe  would  be  in  danger  of  a  rebuke  from  the 
4  pulpit,  and  of  being  told  fhe  ought  to  purify  her  foul,  and 
<  not  employ  part  of  the  *  fabbath  in  decking  out  her  body  j 
>  and  I  muff  needs  fav,  that  moft  of  the  females  in  both  parts 
4  of  the  kingdom,  follow,  in  that  particular,  the  inftrudtions 
4  of  their  fpiritual  guides  religioufly. 

4  The  minifter  here  in  Scotland  would  have  the  ladies  come 
4  to  kirk  in  their  plaids,  which  hide  any  loofe  drefs,  and  their 
4  faces  too,  if  they  will  be  perfuaded,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
4  wandering  thoughts  of  young  fellows,  and  perhaps  fome 
4  old  ones  too:  for  the  minifter  looks  upon  a  well-drefted 
4  young  woman  to  be  an  objecf  unfit  to  be  ieen  in  the  time  of 
4  divine  fer vice,  efpecially  if  fhe  be  handfome. —  i  heir  prayers 
4  are  often  more  like  narrations  to  the  almighty,  than  pet'  irons 

4  for  what  they  wantj  and  the  fought  as  it  is  called,  the  \  ' hme, 

5  is  unmanly,  and  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  fuc  edf. 

\  I  have 
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*  I'  have  heard  of  one  minifter,  fo  great  a  proficient  in  this 
4  fought  and  his  notes  fo  remarkably  fiat  and  produ&ive  of 
4  horror,  that  a  mafter  of  mufic  fet  them  to  his  fiddle  :  and  the 
4  wag  ufed  to  fay,  that  in  the  moll  jovial  company,  after  he 
4  had  played  his  tune  but  once  over,  there  was  no  more  mirth 
4  among  them,  all  the  reft  of  that  evening,  than  if  they  were 

*  juft  come  out  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Their  preaching 

*  extempore  expofes  them  to  the  danger  of  exhibiting  tmdi> 

4  gefted  thoughts,  and  miftakes,  as  indeed  it  might  do  to  any 
4  others,  who  make  long  harangues  without  fame  previous 
4  ftudy  and  reflection.  But  that  fome  of  them  make  little 
4  preparation,  I  arn  apt  to  conclude,  from  their  unmethodical 
4  ramblings.  I  flia.ll  mention  one  miftake  :  1  may  call  it  an 
4  abfurdity.  The  minifter  was  explaining  to  his  congregation 
4  the  great  benefits  arifing  from  the  fabbath.  He  told  them  it 
4  was  a  means  of  frequently  renewing  their  covenant,  &e.- — ■ 

4  And  likewife  it  was  a  worldly  good ;  as  a  day  of  reft  for 
4  themfeives,  their  fervants,  and  cattle.  Then  he  recounted 
4  to  them  the  different  days  obferved  in  other  religions  ;  as  the 
4  feventh  day  by  the  Jews ,  &c.  But,  fays  he,  behold  the  par- 
4  ticular  wifdom  of  our  inftitution,  in  ordaining  it  to  be  kept 
4  on  the  firjt ;  for  if  it  were  on  any.  other  day,  it  -would  make 
4  a  broken  week . 

6  The  cant  is  only  approved  of  by  the  ignorant  (poor  or 
4  rich)  into  whom  it  inftils  a  kind  of  enthufiaf'm,  in  moving 
4  their  pafilons  by  hidden  ftarts  of  various  founds.  They  have 
4  made  of  it  a  kind  of  art,  not  eafy  £0  attain.  But  people  of 
4  better  underftanding  make  a  jeft  of  this  drollery,  and  feem 
4  to  be  highly  pleafed  when  they,meet  with  its  contrary.  The 
4  latter  is  manifeft  to  me  by  their  judgment  of  a  fermon  preach- 
4  ed  a t  Edinburgh,  by  a  Scots  minifter,  one  Mr:  Wijhart.  Se- 
4  veral  of  us  went  to  hear  him,  and  you  would  not  have  been 
4  better  pleafed  in  any  church  in  England.  There  was  a  great 
4  number  of  confjderable  people,  and  never  was  there  a  more 
4  general  approbation  than  there  was  among  them,  at  going 
4  from  the  kirk.  This  gentleman,  as  I  was  afterwards  iiv- 
4  formed,  has  fet  before  him  Archbifhop  Tillotfon  for  his  mo* 
4  del  j  and,  indeed,  I  could  difcover  leveral  of  that  prelate’s 
4  thoughts  in  the  fermcn. — 

4  Not  to  trouble  you  with  any  more  particulars  of  they:  od~ 
4  dities  from  the  pulpit,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  fince  I  have  been 
4  in  this  country,  I  have  heard  foniany  (and  of  fo  many)  that 
4  I  really  think  there  is  nothing  fet  down  in  the  book  called 
4  Scots  pre/byterian  eloquence ,  but  what,  at  leaft,  is  probable : 
4  but  the  young  minifters  are.  introducing  a  manner  more  ele~ 

4  gant; 
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*  gant  and  reafonable,  which  irritates  the  old  {lagers  againft 

*  them,  and  therefore  they  begin  to  preach  at  one  another. 

*  4  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  one  or  more  of 

*  them,  and  wine,  ale,  or  even  a  dram  is  called  for,  you  mud 

*  not  drink  till  a  long  grace  be  faid  over  it,  unlefs  you  could 
4  be  contented  to  be  thought  irreligious  and  unmannerly. 
4  Some  time  after  my  coming  to  this  country,  I  had  occafioii 

*  to  ride  a  little  way  with  two  miniflers  of  the  kirk,  and 

*  we  were  palling  by  the  door  of  a  change ,  one  of  them  (the 

*  weather  being  cold)  propofed  a  dram.  As  the  alehoufe- 
c  keeper  held  it  in  his  hand,  I  could  not  conceive  the  reafon 
6  of  their  bowing  to  each  other,  as  pleading  by  figns  to  be 

*  excufed,  without  fpeaking  one  word.  I  could  not  think 

*  they  were  contending  who  Ihould  drink  laft,  and  myfelf,  a 
c  ftranger,  out  of  the  queftion  ;  but  in  the  end  the  glafs  was 

*  forced  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  compliment  was,  which 

*  of  them  Ihould  give  the  preference  to  the  other  of  faying 
‘  grace  over  the  brandy.  For  my  part  I  thought  they  did  not 

*  well  confider  to  whom  they  were  about  to  make  their  ad- 

4  drels,  when  they  were  ufing  all  this  ceremony  one  to  ano- 
4  ther  in  his  prefence.  And  (to  ufe  their  own  way  of  argu- 
4  ment)  concluded  they  would  not  have  done  it  in  the  prefence 
4  at  St.  James’s.  * 

4  They  feem  to  me  to  have  but  little  knowledge  of  men, 
4  being  reftrairied  from  all  free  converfation,  even  in  coffee- 
4  houfes,  by  the  fear  of fcandal ,  which  may  be  attended  with 
4  the  lofs  of  their  livelihood  ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  ftri<ft 
4  and  fevere  upon  one  another  in  every  thing  which,  accord- 
4  ing  to  their  way  of  judging,  might  give  offence.  Not  long 
4  ago,  one  of  them,  as  I  am  told,  was  fufpended  for  having 
4  a  fhoulder  of  mutton  roafted  on  a  funday  morning ;  another 
4  for  powdering  his  peruke  on  that  day.  Six  or  feven  years  ago, 
4  a  minifter,  (if  my  information  be  right)  was  fufpended  by 
4  one  of  the  prefbyteries.  The  occafion  was  this  : 

4  He  was  to  preach  at  a  kirk  fome  little  way  within  the 
4  Highlands ,  and  fet  out  on  the  Saturday  \  but,  in  his  journey, 
‘  the  rains  had  fwelled  the  rivers  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ford 
c  which  lay  in  his  way  was  become  impaffable.  This  obliged 
4  him  to  take  up  his  lodging  for  that  night  at  a  little  hut  near 
c  the  river,  and  getting  up  early  next  morning,  he  found  the 

*  waters  juft  enough  abated  for  him  to  venture  a  paffagd, 
4  which  he  did  with  a  good  deal  of  hazard,  and  came  to  the 

*  kirk  in  good  time,  where  he  found  the  people  aflembled, 

*  and  waiting  his  arrival.  This  riding  on  horfeback  of  a 
‘  Sunday  was  deemed  a  great  fcandal.  It  is  true,  that  when 

»  4  this 
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c  this  affair  was  brought  by  appeal  before  the  general  affembly 
4  in  Edinburgh ,  his  fufpenfion  was  removed,  but  not  without 
*  a  good  many  debates  on  the  fubjedt. 

4  Tho’  fome  things  of  this  kind  are  carried  too  far,  yet  I 
c  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  thefe  reftraints  on  the  con- 
4  dudi  of  the  miniflers,  which  produce  fo  great  regularity 
4  among  them,  contribute  much  to  the  refpect  they  meet  with 
4  from  the  people  ;  for  altho’  they  have  not  the  advantage  of 
4  any  outward  appearance,  bydrefs,  to  firike  the  imagination, 

4  or  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  men,  who  happen  to  wear 
4  black,  or  dark  grey,  yet  they  are,  I  think  I  may  fay,  ten 
4  times  more  reverenced  than  our  minifters  in  England. 

4  Their  feverity,  likewife,  to  the  people,  for  matters  of 
4  little  confeqiience,  or  even  for  works  of  necefiitv,  is  fome- 
4  times  extraordinary.  A  poor  man,  who  lodged  in  a  little 
4  houfe,  where  (as  I  have  faid)  one  family  may  often  hear 
4  what  is  faid  in  another ;  this  man  was  complained  of  to  the. 

4  miriifter  of  the  parifh,  by  his  next  neighbour,  that  he  had 
4  talked  too  freely  to  his  own  wife,  and  threatned  her  with; 

4  fuch  ufage,  as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  floe  would  eafily 
4  forgive.  In  conclufion,  the  man  was  fen  ten  ted  to  do  pe- 
4  nance  for  giving  fcandal  to  his  neighbours  :  a  pretty  fubjedfc 
4  for  a  congregation  to  ruminate  upon !— •  p  , 

4  One  of  our  more  northern  minifter^  '  whofa-na: ‘fh  lies 
4  along  the  coafl  between  Spey  and  Ftndorn ,  made  fame  fifher- 
4  men  do  penance  for  fabbath-breaking,  in  going  out  to  fea, 

4  tho’  purely  with  endeavour  to  fave  a  veffel  in  d-ftrefs  by  a 
4  ftorm.  But  behold  how  inconfiftent  with  this  pious  zeal 
4  was  his  pradfice  in  a  cafe  relating  to  his  own  profit.  When- 
4  ever  the  diredtor  of  a  certain  Englijh  undertaking  in  this 
4  country  fell  fhort  of  filver,  wherewith  to  pay  a  great  number 
4  of  workmen,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  gold  orf  pay- 
4  day  to  be  divided  among  feveral  of  them,  then  this  careful  guar- 
4  dian  of  the  fabbath  exadled  of  the  poor  men  a  ihilling  for 
4  the  change  of  every  guinea,  taking  that  exorbitant  advan~ 

4  tage  of  their  neceffity.  ' 

4  In  bufinefs,  or  ordinary  converfation,  they  are,  for  the 
4  moil  part,  complaifant,  and,  I  may  fay,  fupple,  when  you 
4  talk  with  them  fingly;  at  leaft  I  have  found  them  fo  ;  but, 

4  when  colledled  in  a  body  at  a  prefbyterv,  or  iynod,  they 
4  affume  a  vaft  authority,  and  make  the  poor  firmer  tremble. 
4  Conflantly  attending  ordinances,  as  they  phrafc  it,  is  a 
4  means  with  them  of  foftening  vices  into  mere  frailties  ;  but 
4  a  perfon  who  neglcdfs  the  kirk,  wall  find  but  little  quarter.  * 
Vol.XI.  A  a  4  Some 
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4  Some  time  ago  two  officers  of  the  army  had  tranfgrefled 
4  with  two  lifters  at  Stirling  :  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  feldom 
4  failed  of  going  to  kirk,  the  other  never  was  there.  The 
4  affair  came  to  a  hearing  before  a  prefbytery,  and  the  refult 
4  was,  that  the  girl  who  had  the  child  by  the  kirk-goer  was 
4  an  impudent  baggage,  and  deferved  to  be  whipped  out  of 
4  the  town,  for  feducing  an  honeft  man  ;  and  that  he  who 
4  never  went  to  kirk,  was  an  abandoned  wretch  for  debauch- 
4  ing  her  fifter.’ 

This  may  fuffice  for  an  idea  of  the  Highland  parfons;  we 
fhall  now  lay  before  them  fome  of  the  cuftoms  ufual  at  bury- 
ings  in  this  country. 

4  When  people,’  fays  our  letter-writer,  4  of  fome  circum- 
4  ftance  are  to  be  buried,  the  neareft  relation  fends  printed 
4  letters,  figned  by  himfelf ;  and  fometimes,  but  rarely,  the 
4  invitation  has  been  general,  and  made  by  beat  of  drum.  The 
4  friends  of  the  decealed  ufually  meet  at  the  hoyfe  of  mourn- 
4  ing  the  day  before  the  funeral,  where  they  fit  a  good  while, 
4  like  quakers  at  a  filent  meeting,  in  dumb  (hew  of  forrow  ; 
4  but,  in  time,  the  bottle  is  introduced,  arid  the  ceremony 
4  quite  reverfed.  It  is  efteemed  very  flighting,  and  fcarcely 
4  ever  to  be  forgiven,  not  to  attend  after  invitation,  if  you 
4  are  in  health;  the  only  means  to  efcape  refentment,  is  tq 
4  fend  a  letter,  in  anfwer,  with  fome  reafonable  excufe. 

4  The  company,  which  is  always  numerous,  meets  in  the 
4  ftreet,  at  the  door  of  the  decealed  ;  and  when  a  proper 
4  number  of  them  are  aflembled,  fome  of  thofe  among  theny 
4  who  are  of  highcft  rank,  or  mod  efteemed,  and  ftrangefs, 
4  are  the  firft  invited  to  walk  into  a  room,  where  there  ufually 
4  are  feveral  pyramids  of  plumb-cakes,  fweet-meats,  and  feye- 
4  ral  difhes,  with  pipes  and  tobacco ;  the  laft  is  according  to 
4  an  old  cuftom,  for  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  any  body  fmoke  in 
4  Scotland.  The  neareft  relations  and  friends  of  the  perfon  to 
4  be  interred  attend,  and,  like  waiters,  ferve  you  with  wine 
4  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  no  fooner  have  you 
4  accepted  of  one  glafs,  but  another  is  at  your  elbow,  and  fo 
4  a  third,  &c.  There  is  no  excufe  to  be  made  for  not  driqk- 
4  ing;  for  then  it  will  be  laid,  you  have  obliged  my  brother, 
4  or  my  coufin  Inch  a  one,  pray,  Sir,  what  have  I  done  to  be 
4  refuted  ?  When  the  ufual  time  is  expired,  this  detachment 
4  goes  out,  and  another  fucceeds,  and  when  they  all  have  had 
4  their  tour,  they  accompany  the  corps  to  the  grave,  which 
4  they  generally  do  about  noon. 

4  T  he  minifter,  who  is  always  invited,  performs  no  kind 
4  of  funeral  fervice  for  thofe  of  any  rank  whatever,  but  molt 

4  com- 
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*  commonly  is  one  of  the  laft  that  leaves  the  place  of  burial. 

*  When  the  company  are  about  to  return,  a  part  of  them  are 

*  fele&ed  to  go  hack  to  the  houfe  ;  where  all  forrow  feerns  to 

*  be  immediately  baniftied,  and  wine  is  filled  about  as  faff  as 
4  it  can  go  round*  till  there  is  hardly  a  fober  perfon  among 
K  them.  And,  by  the  way*  I  have  been  often  told,  that  fome 

*  have  kept  their  friends  drinking  upon  this  occafion  for  m6ie 

*  days  together  than  I  can  venture  to  mention.  In  the  con- 

*  cltdlon,  fome  of  the  fweetmeats  are  put  into  your  hat,  or 

*  thruft  into  your  pocket*  which  enables  you  to  make  a  great 
‘  compliment  to  the  women  of  your  acquaintance. 

4  This  laft  homage  they  call  the  drudgy ,  but  I  fuppofe  they 

*  mean  the  dirge ,  that  is,  a  fervice  performed  for  a  dead  per- 
1  foh  fotfre  time  after  his  death  ;  or  this  may  be  inffead  of  a 
4  lamentation,  fung  at  the  funeral ;  but  I  am  fure  it  has  no 

*  fadnefs  attending  it,  except  it  be  for  an  aching  head  the 

*  next  morning.  The  day  following,  every  one  that  has 

*  black  puts  it  on,  and  wears  it  for  feme  time  afterwards  ; 

*  and  if  the  deceafed  was  any  thing  confiderabie,  tho’  the 

*  mourner’s  relation  to  him  was  never  fo  remote,  it  ferves  to 

*  Tooth  the  vanity  of  fome,  by  inciting  the  queftion,  For  whom 
4  do  you  mourn  ?  My  coufin  the  laird  of  luch  a  place,  or  my 
4  lord  fuch  a  one,  is  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion  begged  by  the 
4  forrowfiil  drefs.  I  have  feen  the  doors  and  gates  blacked 

*  over,  in  token  of  mourning.’ 

Our  letter- writer,  in  one  of  his  epiftleS,  gives  us  a  fliorfc 
Tketch  of  what  he  had  obferved  in  the  convention  of  an  Eng- 
lijh  fox-hunter,  and  that  of  a  Highland  laird,  fuppofing  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  to  have  had  a  liberal  and  polite  education,  or  to 

have  been  far  out  of  their  own  counties. 

»  •  . ,  ,  *  .  * » »  ■  ‘ 

4  The  firft  of  thefe  characters;  fays  he,  4  is*  I  own*  too 
4  trite  to  be  given  you,  but  this  by  way- of  comparifon.  The 
4  fquire  is  proud  of  his  eflate,  and  affluence  of  fortune,  loud 

*  and  pofitive  over  his  impatient  of  contradiction,  or 

4  rather  will  give  no  opportunity  for  it ;  but  whoops  and  hol- 
4  lows  at  every  interval  of  his  own  talk,  as  if  the  company 
c  were  to  fupply  the  abfence  of  his  hounds*  The  particular 
4  charaxtiers  of  the  pack,  -the  various  occurrences  in  a  chace, 
4  where  fowler  is  the  eternal  hero,  make  .the  conffant  topic 
4  of  his  difeourfe,  tho’ perhaps  none  others  are  intereffed  in  it. 
4  And  his  favourites  the  trencher- hounds*  if  they  pleafe*  may 
4  lie^ndifturbcd  upon  chairs  and  counter-panes  of  fdk  ;  and 
4  upop  the  leaft  cry,  tho’  not  hurt,  his  pity  is  excited  more 
4  for  them,  than  if  one  of  his  children  had  broke  a  limb,  and 

A  a  2  4  \q 
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c  to  that  pity  his  anger  fucceeds,  to  the  terror  of  the  wholff 
4  family. 

4  The  laird  is  national,  vain  of  the  number  of  hi$  followers, 
c  and  his  abfolute  command  over  them.  In  cafe  of  contra- 
4  diction,  he  is  loud  and  imperious,  and  even  dangerous,  be- 
6  ing  always  attended  by  thofe  who  are  bound  to  fupport  his 
4  arbitrary  fentiments.  The  great  antiquity  of  his  family, 

*  and  the  heroic  actions  of  his  anceftors,  in  their  conquelts 
,6  upon  enemy  clans,  is  the  inexhauftible  theme  of  his  con- 
}  variation  ;  and,  being  accuftomed  to  dominion,  he  imagines 
4  himfelf,  in  his  ujky^  to  be  a  fovereign  prince. 

*  Thus,  one  of  them  places  his  vanity  in  his  fortune,  and 

*  his  pleaiure  in  his  hounds.  The  other’s  . pride  is  in  his  line-. 

*  age,  and  his  delight  is  command,  both  arbitrary  in  their 
y  way ;  and  this  the  excefs  of  liquor  difeovers  in  both.  So 

*  that  what  little  difference  there  is  between  them,  feems  to 
4  arife  from  the  accident  of  their  birth  ;  and  if  the  exchange  of 
4  countries  had  been  made  in  their  infancy,  I  make  no  doubt 
4  but  each  might  have  had  the  other’s  place,  as  they  ftand  fe~ 
4  parately  deferibed  in  this  letter. 

c  On  the  contrary,  in  like  manner,  as  we  have  many  cotin- 
4  try  gentlemen,  merely  fuch,  of  great  humanity  and  agree- 
4  able,  if  not  general,  converfation ;  fo  in  the  Highlands  I 
4  have  met  with  fome  lairds,  who  furprized  me  with  their 
4  good  fenfe  and  polite  behaviour,  being  fo  far  removed  from 
4  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  world,  and  confidering  the 
4  wildnefs  of  the  country,  which  one  would  think  was  fuffi- 
4  cient  of  itfelf  to  give  a  favage  turn  to  a  mind  the  moft 
<  humane.’ 

But  left  we  fhould  be  charged  with  having  tranfgreffed  too 
far  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  detaining  them  with 
a  long  account  of  a  people  fo  rough  and  unpolifhed  in  their 
manners,  we  (hall  here  conclude  with  acquainting  them, 
that  the  gentleman  who  wrote  thefe  letters  lived  a  confider- 
able  time  among  the  Highlanders ,  and  feems  to  have  been  aft 
no  fmall  pains  to  inform  himfelf  very  particularly  concerning 
their  cuftoms  and  manners;  fo  that  what  he  advances,  as  far 
as  appears  to  us,  is  worthy  of  credit. 


Art, 
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Art.  xliii.  The  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  continued  from  page 

287,  and  concluded . 

IN  the  laft  Review  we  laid  before  our  readers  an  account  of 
fome  of  the  meafures  our  pontiff  purfued,  to  eradicate  the 
reigning  diforders,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  future  police  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ffate:  among  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
his  4  abolition  of  quarters  and  other  immunities,  in  the  houfes 
*  of  ambaffadors,  cardinals,  nobles,  or  prelates.’  Tothispur- 
pofe,  he  fent  for  all  the  ambaffadors  then  at  Rome ,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  acquaint  their  refpeadve  mailers,  u  that  he  was 
44  determined  nobody  fhould  reign  in  Rome  but  himfelf ;  that 
44  there  fhould  be  no  privilege  or  immunity  of  any  kind  there, 
44  but  what  belonged  to  the  Pope,  nor  any  fanCfuary  or  afy- . 
44  lum,  but  the  churches,  and  that  only  at  fuch  times,  and 
44  upon  fuch  occafions  as  he  fhould  think  proper ;  that  his  in- 
44  tention  was  to  have  juftice  ftri&ly  obferved,  and  rigoroufly 
44  executed,  in  all  places,  as  well  in  the  palaces  of  princes, 
44  cardinals,  and  ambaffadors,  as  the  houfes  of  private  perfons:” 
and  very  foon  afterwards  he  publifhed  a  bull  to  the  fame  effeCf, 
fignifying  that  all  fuch  offenders  44  fhould  be  deemed  ufurpersj 
44  of  the  fovereign  authority, — guilty  of  Hfe  majejlatis ,  ipfo 
44  fadlo  excommunicated,  and  not  to  be  abfolved  by  any,  but 
44  the  Pope  himfelf,  except  in  the  article  of  death.” — The 
fame  attempt  had  been  made  by  fome  of  his  predeceffors,  and  , 
Was  imitated  by  his  fucceffors,  but  ineffectually  j  they  wanted 
this  Pope’s  refolution  :  Sixtus  would  be  obeyed. 

Thus  far  we  have  beheld  his  holinefs  aCting  in  his  civil  ca-, 
pacity ;  proceed  v/e  now  to  take  a  view  of  his  conduCt  as  a 
politician :  in  his  tranfa&ions  with  foreign  powers,  we  find, 
him  maintaining  the  fame  degree  of  firmnefs  as  in  his  treat' 
ment  of  his  own  fubjeCts.  4  Before  he  had  been  Pope  two, 
4  months,  he  quarrelled  with  Phillip  IT.  of  Spain ,  Henry  III.j 
c  of  France ,  and  Henry  king  of  Navarre — In  refpeCt  to  the. 
former  of  thefe  princes,  Sixtus  had  very  early  formed  defigns . 
to  re-annex  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  the  church ;  of  which 
he  gave  an  intimation  when  the  Spaniftj  ambaffador,  according, 
to  cuftom,  prefented  him  with  a  genet ,  as  a  tribute,  which  had 
been  paid  many  years,  acknowledging  that  kingdom  to  be  held 
in  vaffalage  of  the  Pope.  On  this  occafion  Sixtus  received  the 
ambaffador  with  c  fuch  a  countenance  as  fhewed  he  was  not 
6  much  pleafed  either  with  the  prefent  or  the  homage ;  and 
4  rifing  from  his  throne,  faid,  in  a  fneering  manner,  44  Cer- 
44  tainly  our  predeceffors  were  in  a  very  complaifant  mood, 

A  a  3  46  when 
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<4  when  they  accepted  of  a  poor  pitiful  hackney,  in  lieu  ojf  a 
44  rich  and  fiourifliing  kingdom ;  but  we  fhall  foon  put  an 
4£  end  10  this  fimple  cuflom/>  Tho’  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spaniards  prevented  his  defign  upon  that  kingdom  from  tak¬ 
ing  effedi,  their  embaffador,  Count  Olivarez ,  wa$  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  many  indignities  from  the  Pope;  who  had  taken 
a  difiike  to  him  6  for  fo  conftantly  teazing  him  to  fend  aflift- 
4  ance  to  the  league  (in  France)  which  he  was  very  unwil- 
4  ling  to  have  done,  but  was,  in  the  end,  compelled  to  it  by 
4  his  everlafting  importunities,  (and  to  make  fome  fhew  of  his 
6  zeal  for  the  Roman  catholic  religion)  which  he  could  never 
4  forgive,  and  was  refoived  to  take  the  firfb  opportunity  of 
4  revenge  that  offered, ? 

Sixtus  4  had  caufed  the  vulgate  Latin  edition  of  thebible  to, 
4  be  publifhed,  which  occafioned  a  good  deal  of  clamour;  but, 
4  nothing  like  what  there  was  upon  his  printing  an  Italian 
i  vcriion  of  it.  This  let  all  the  Roman  catholic  part  of  Chrif- 
4  tendom  in  an  uproar.  Count  Olivarez ,  and  fome  of  the  car-, 
4  dinals,  ventured  to  expoftulate  with  him  pretty  freely  upon, 
4  it,  and  faid,  44  It  was  a  fcandalous,  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
44  thing,  and  bordered  very  nearly  upon  herefy.,,  But  he 
4  treated  them  with  contempt,  arid  only  faid,  c<  tVe  do  it  for 
44  the  benefit  of  you ,  that  do  not  underjland  Latin.”  The  moft, 
4  zealous  of  the  cardinals  wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain%  entreatr 
4  ing  him  44  to  interpofe,  and  think  of  fome  remedy  for  this, 
44  evil,  as  he  was  more  interefted  in  it  than  any  one  elfe,  with 
44  regard  to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily ,  and  thedutcby 
44  of  Milan  ;  for  if  the  bible  fhould  come  to  be  publicly  read 
44  there,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  might  raife  fcruples  and  un*» 
44  eafineffes  in  the  confciences  of  thofe  people  ;  as  it  was,  be^ 

fides,  one  of  the  .firft  principles,  of  heretics,  to  read  the 
44  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.” 

4  Philip ,  who  was  a  furious  bigot,  ordered  his  ambaflador 
4  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  with  the  Pope  to  fupprefs  this, 
4  edition,  as  it  would  give  infinite  offence ;  and  faid,  if  he  did 
4  not,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  means  to  pre- 
4  vept  its  bteing  read  in  his  kingdoms,  as  his  zeal  for  tru;e  re-. 
4  ligion  fuggefted,  and  the  Almighty  had  put  in  his  hands.  Oli- 
4  varez  having  received  thefe  orders,  immediately  demanded 
4  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  reprefented  to  him  with  much^ 
€  warmth,  how  difagreeable  this  new  verfion  was  to  his  matter, 
4  and  what  fcandal  it  gave  to  his  whole  court.  Sixtus  fuffered 
4  him  to  harapgue  with  great  vehemence  for  above  an  hour, 
4  and  when  he  was  come  to  the  end  of  his  career,  made 
f  anf\yer.  Upon  which  fhe  copnt  faid^  44  Wpn’t  your  hoJi- 

“•  Mi 
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44  nefs  be  pleafed  to  let  us  know  your  thoughts  upon  this 
44  matter.”  44  I  am  thinking,”  faid  Sixtus ,  44  to  have  you  im- 
46  mediately  thrown  out  of  the  window,  to  teach  other  people 
44  how  to  behave  when  they  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  pontiff.” 

*  And  immediately  withdrew  into  another  apartment. 

4  The  poor  ambaffador,  who  was  fufficiently  acquainted 

*  with  the  temper  of  Sixtus ,  made  hade  out  of  the  Vatican , 
4  expecting  he  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  word  3  and 
4  when  he  got  home,  and  Lad  recovered  his  fpirits  a  little,  laid, 
44  Thank  God,  I  have  had  a  great  efcape  to-day.” 

But  notwithftanding  his  late  danger,  it  was  not  long  after¬ 
wards  when  the  count  was  in  almoft  equal  jeopardy.  Philip 
being  provoked  at  the  contempt  fhewn  to  his  minifters,  as  well 
as  becaufe  his  holinefs  would  not  vigoroufly  concur  with  him  in 
all  his  perfecuting  meafures  agai nft  the  reformed  in  France  and 
England ,  had  determined  to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Seville, 
and  to  cite  the  Pope  to  appear  there  :  to  which  purpofe  he  fent 
orders  to  his  ambaffador  to  take  the  opportunity  of  fome  feflivaf 
to  acquaint  his  holinefs  of  this  refolution.  Accordingly  Olivarez 
4  prepared  a  writing,  by  way  of  notification  of  the  council, which 
4  he  intended  to  deliver  to  the  Pope  foon  alter,  at  a  folemn 
4  cavalcade/ — Sixtus  being  informed  of  this,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  where  the  writing  was  to  be  prefented  to  him,  fent 
for  the  governor  and  two  mafters  of  the  ceremonies,  and  told 
them,  4  he  had  altered  his  mind  as  to  the  order  that  was  to  be 
4  obferved  in  the  proceflion 3  that  it  was  his  pleafure,  they 
4  themfelves  (hould  immediately  precede  his  perfon,  the  com- 
4  mon  hangman  going  next  before  them  with  a  halter  in  his 
4  hand,  and  before  him  two  hundred  of  the  guards,  four  and 
4  four;  and  that  if  any  perfon  fhould  dare  to  offer 
4  or  writing  to  him,  they  (hould  order  the  hangman  to  fall 
4  upon  him  that  moment  and  (bangle  him,  without  further 
4  ceremony,  tho’  he  were  an  ambaffador ,  cardinal ,  king ,  or 
4  emperor. — The  ambaffador  was  acquainted  with  this  difpo- 
4  fition  (as  it  was  luppofed)  by  the  Pope’s  private  directions, 

4  juft  as  he  was  coming  out  to  deliver  the  writing,  and  was 
4  fo  terrified  with  it,  that  he  once  deiigned  to  have  left  the* 
4  city  immediately,  and  retired  to  Naples  3  but  his  pride  got 
4  the  better  of  that  refolution,  as  he  thought  inch  a  ftep  would 
4  be  a  blot  upon  his  character  :  for  which  realon  lie  ventured 
4  to  ftay  in  his  palace ;  and,  barring  all  the  gates  and  doors, 

4  threw  the  writing  into  the  hre,  and  went  to  prayers,  recom- 
4  mending  himfelf  to  God,  and  expecting  to  be  ftrangled  as 
4  foon  ns'  ever- the  cavalcade  was  over/ 

Aa  4 


With* 
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With  as  little  ceremony,  not  long  after  his  exaltation,  Snv- 
tus  ordered  the  French  ambaffador  to  quit  Rome  and  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  flate  in  two  days :  the  occafion  of  which  was,  be- 
caufe  the  king  of  France  had  refufed  to  receive  the  archbifhop 
cf  Nazareth  in  the  quality  of  nuncio.  The  king  was  angry  at 
the  mal-treatment  of  his  minifter,  but  the  Pope  was  more 
violent,  and  threatned  vengeance ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty 
this  affair  was  accommodated  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  of 
the  cardinals,  nor  till  the  archbifhop  was  received  as  nuncio  in 
France ,  was  the  ambaffador  permitted  to  refume  his  functions 
at  Rome. 

c  But  thefe  are  trifles  in  comparifon  of  the  extremities  he 
c  proceeded  to  with  the  king  of  Navarre’  and  the  prince  of 
Conde ;  the  inftances  of  the  league,  which  his  predeceffor  had 
rejected,  prevailed  upon  Sixtus ,  in  the  earlieft  part  of  his 
pontificate,  to  fulminate  a  bull  againft  thefe  princes.  Never 
was  any  excommunication  expreffed  in  words  fo  fevere  and 
terrible.  It  exalted  the  fuperiority  of  the  Pope  above  all 
the  potentates  on  earth  ;  and  declared  that  this  power  over 
men  in  this  world,  like  that  cf  God  over  the  angels  in  hea¬ 
ven,  was  tranfmitted  to  him  as  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter ,  and 
was  veiled  in  him  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  church,  to  pu¬ 
ff  fh  fuch  as  fhould  rebel  againft  thofe  laws,  to  pronounce  the 
authority  of  difobedient  princes  null  and  void,  to  deprive  them 
of  their  crowns,  drive  them  from  their  thrones  as  ufurpers 
and  minifters  of  wickednefs,  and  to  interdidf  them  from  all 
commerce  with  the  faithful.  In  confequence  of  thefe  diabo¬ 
lical  *  pretenfions,  he  declared  c  Henry ,  late  king  of  Navarre , 

*  and  Henry  prince  of  Conde ,  whom  he  called  illegitimate  and 
‘  deteflable  defendants  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Bourbon , 

*  heretics ,  chiefs,  favourers,  and  protestors  of  herefy,  as  fuch 
c  fallen  under  the  cenfures  and  penalties  of  the  holy  canons, 

*  whereby  they  were  deprived  of  their  dominions,  effates,  and 
c  dignities,  and  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  any  fovereignty, 
c  efpecially  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  he  abfolved  their  fubjedts 
c  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  ,  and  forbad  their  paying  them  any 
fi  fort  of  obedience,  under  pain  of  being  involved  in  the  fame 
6  excommunication.’ — So  great  was  the  authority  ufurped  by 

*  In  this  manner  it  is  expreffed  by  a  French  Roman  catholic  au¬ 
thor,  who  appears  to  have  been  furnifhed  with  fome  materials  not  fo 
well  known  to  Mr.  Farnsworth.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty, 
which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  difagrecable  to  any  of  oar  readers,  to 
make  fome  extra&s,  tending,  as  we  apprehend,  to  illuftrate  the  cha- 
.  racier  of  oar  Pope  from  this  work,  which  is  entitled  Hif.olre dej  Papes. 
4 to.  A  la  Haye,  1734.  5  to.m. 
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the  papal  fee  over  the  confciences,  as  well  as  the  properties, 
of  mankind  ;  nor  is  there  any  great  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that 
it  is  only  want  of  power,  not  want  of  inclination,  that  re¬ 
trains  their  re-affumption  of  the  fame  authority.  The  like 
principles  are  till  inculcated,  and  the  fame  doctrines  now 
taught ;  how  grateful  therefore  ought  Britons  to  be  for  their 
deliverance  from  fo  infamous  a  fubjedlion ! 

The  king  of  Navarre ,  who  had  for  fome  time  abandoned 
himfelf  to  his  pleafures,  was  by  this  infult  roufed  from  his  le¬ 
thargy  ;  he  not  only  prevented  the  publication  of  this  bull  in 
his  own  dominions,  but  prevailed  with  the  king  of  France  to 
fupprefs  it  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to  be  further  reveng¬ 
ed  of  the  Pope,  he  found  friends  at  Rome  4  bold  enough  to 
4  flick  up  his  protefl,  with  that  of  the  prince  of  Conde ,  in 
4  every  flreet,  upon  all  the  cardinal’s  doors,  and  even  upon  the 
4  gates  of  the  Vatican  ;  in  which  they  appealed  from  the  fen- 
4  tence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  one  Sixtus  (who 
4  {filed  himfelf  the  Roman  pontiff)  to  the  high  court  of  peers 
4  in  France  j  calling  him  an  infamous  abandoned  liar,  for  ac- 
*  cufing  them  of  herefy ,  which  was  a  falfe  and  malicious  charge, 
4  and  more  properly  belonged  to  himfelf  than  them,  as  they 
4  would  fully  prove  before  a  free  and  general  council,  law- 
4  fully  called,  not  by  the  pretended  Pope,  who  had  no  right  to 
4  convoke  it,  but  by  fuch  as  had  due  power  and  authority: 
4  they  declared  him  Antichrifl,  if  he  did  not  appear  before 
4  fuch  an  affembly,  and  fubmit  to  its  decrees  \  and  upon  that 
4  account  faid,  they  would  wage  eternal  and  irreconcileable 
4  war  againft  him,  and  never  lay  down  their  arms,  till  they 
4  had  feverely  revenged  the  outrageous  affront  he  had  offered 
4  to  their  fovereign,  his  royal  houfe,  and  all  the  nobility  of 
4  the  kingdom.’ 

O  * 

Our  pontiff’s  irritable  difpofition  was  at  firfr  vehemently  in¬ 
flamed  by  this  refolute  abnegation  of  his  authority.  Never 
thelefs,  as  foon  as  the  earlieft  tranfports  of  his  fury  were  fome- 
what  fubfided,  he  admired  and  applauded,  in  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  that  fortitude  of  which  he  was  himfelf  not  a  little  proud. 
So  true  it  is,  to  ufe  the  words  of  our  French  author,  that  cou¬ 
rage  commands  refpedt  even  from  enemie  .  *.  From  this  time 
Sixtus  conceived  fo  high  an  opin;on  of  Flenry ,  that  he  faid, 
4  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe ,  there  is  not  one  fit  to 
4  be  trufled  with  a  fecret,  but  this  prince  and  Queen  Elizabeth \ 
nor  could  all  the  intreaiies  of  the  league  afterwards  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  contribute  in  the  leaft  towards  the  expence 
/of  that  war. 


*  llijloire  de  Papes,  tom.  5, 


The 
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The  hiffory  of  this  Pope  fiirmfltes  fome  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  laft  mentioned  princefs,  that  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  our  Englifi  hiftorians.  Queen  Elizabeth 
confidering  the  then  perplexed  ffate  of  the  kingdom,  could 
not  be  indifferent  as  to  the  choice  of  a  Pope  ;  feeing  it  might 
have  been  great!}'  in  the  power  of  ofte  with  a  martial  difpo- 
fition  and  Spanifi  inclination,  to  have  disturbed  the  repofe  of 
her  dominions.  On  the  ioth  of  May,  158 5,  fhe  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  Cardinal  Montalto  was  elected,  that  he  had  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Sixtus  V.  and  had  already  given  fome 
proofs  of  being  a  very  different  fort  of  perfon  from  what  he 
had  appeared  before.  On  the  20th,  /he  received  a  more  cir- 
cumftahtial  account  of  his  behaviour,  with  a  metzotinto  print 
of  him,  which  /he  confidered  for  fome  time  very  attentively, 
and  then  faid,  c  /he  believed  what  was  reported  of  him,  but 

*  did  not  think  he  would  be  any  great  friend  to  the  Spa - 

*  niards* 

The  next  day  a  council  was  held,  to  confider  of  the  moft 
proper  meafures  to  be  taken  with  a  Pope  of  his  enterprifihg 
genius,  who  might  pofftbly  engage  all  the  Roman  catholic 
princes  againft  England  when  it  was  refolved  to  employ  one 
Mr.  Carr*,  a  Roman  catholic  gentleman,  to  difeover  the  de- 
iigns  of  Sixtus ,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly  acquaint¬ 
ed  during  a  former  refidence  at  Rome.  This  gentleman,  we 
are  told,  was  recommended  to  this  important  truft  by  the  earl 
of  EJfex ,  to  whom  he  was  under  fuch  obligations,  as  were 
deemed  fufficient  to  infure  his  fidelity.  He  was  accordingly 
furnifhed  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  queen’s  pidlure  fet 
with  diamonds,  to  make  a  prefent  of  to  Alexander  Peretti,  the 
Pope’s  nephew,  when  he  fhould  meet  with  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity.  He  was  alfo  charged  to  fpare  neither  pains  nor 
expence  to  iniinuate  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  Peretti , 
whereby  he  might  poffibly  penetrate  into  the  Pope’s  real  in-  , 
tentionsj  and  learn  how  he  flood  affe&ed  towards  Spain. — - 
Carr- arrived  at  Rome  the  r8th  of  June,  and  was  well  received 
by  Peretti ,  who  had  juft  then  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  had 
taken  his;imde?$mame^  Moiittilto.  '  " 

Carr  foon  judged,  from  the  conduct  of  his  holinefs,  that  he 
was  not  over  favourably  inclined'  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  not,' 
longafte*  hb  arrival,  by  the-means’  of  the  cardinal  nephew, 
be  was  introduced  to  the  Pope,  who' treated  him  with  great 
affability"-  'Sixtus,'  who*  wad  not 'ignorant' of  the  penalties  ari 
Engiijh'nmn  incurred  Tor  ireffiih  dr  abroad,  pretty  eafily  gueffed 
Mr,  Carrs  errand  ;  nevertheleb,  without  confidering  him  as  a 

*  The  French  author  cabs  him  Lt  Chevalier  Carre. 
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fpy,  he  endeavoured,  by  a  {hew  of  opennefs  and  familiarity, 
to  draw  from  him  the  difpofitions  of  the  Englijh  court,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  him  to  his  own  advantage. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  fent  for  him  again,  and,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience,  afked  him  feveral  queftions  concerning  the 
temper,  inclinations,  perfon  and  manners  of  Elizabeth.  Carr 
having  refolved  him,  produced  the  queen’s  pi&ure,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  Pope,  who  viewed  it  for  fome  time,  with  a 
good  deal  of  fqeming  pleafure,  and  laid.  Tour  queen  is  born  to 
be  happy ,  Jhe  governs  her  kingdom  with  wijdom  and  fuccefs\  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting  but  for  her  to  marry  mey  to  give  the  world  mo' 
ther  Alexander  *.  Carr  was  highly  pleafed  at  the  Pope’s  hu¬ 
mour,  and  concluded  that  his  holinefs  had  no  particular  difliku 
to  the  queen.  <  Sixtus  then  afked  him,  how  the  Englijh  and 
‘  Spaniards  agreed  now,  as  the  latter  were  volucres  cceli ,  pre- 

*  tending  to  fly  over  every  body’s  head  $’  and,  without  flay¬ 
ing  for  an  anfwer,  added  *  We  fancy  your  queen  is  a  good 

*  deal  embarrafled  at  prefent,  as  the  maxims  of  her  govern- 
c  merit  muft  naturally  incline  her  to  fend  a  fpeedy  and  effectual 

*  fuccour  to  the  Hollanders  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  ima- 

*  glue,  fhe  is  afraid  to  do  it,  left  fhe  ftiould  provoke  King 

*  Philip  to  fall  upon  her  with  all  his  forces  1  but  if  fhe  ftands 
<  in  awe  of  him  now,  ftie  will  have  greater  reafon  to  do  fo, 

*  when  he  has  conquered  them,  and  acquired  fo  much 

*  ftrength,  It  is  impoflible  thofe  provinces  fhpuld  hold  out 

*  long,  as  nobody  is  capable  of  aflifting  them  but  the  queen  of 

*  England ,  and  fhe  dares  not,  tho’  it  is  her  intereft  :  but  pray 
c  tell  us  what  will  become  of  England ,  when  he  is  mafter  of 

*  the  Low  Countries  ?  We  fhall  then  order  a  requiem  to  be 

*  fung  for  it.’  Carr  judged  by  this  difpourfe,  that  the  Pope 
would  not  be  difpleafed,  if  he  acquainted  the  queen,,  that  fhe 
ought  to  take  the  ftates  of  Holland  under  her  protection  \  and 
gs  his  orders  were  to  inform  her  of  every  thing  that  palled  at 
Rome ,  he  immediately  difpatphed  a  meffenger  with  letters  iq 
a  cypher,  giving  a  minute  detail  of  every  occurrence. — Upon 
the  receipt  of  thefe  letters,  a  council  was  called,  wherein  it 
was  refolved  to  feud  immediate  relief  to  the  Low  Countries . 

Tho5  we  cannot  pretend,  nor  does  it  belong  to  us,  to  prove 
how  fat  the  infinuations  of  Sixtus  might  then  influence  the 
Englijh  councils  (efpecially  as  thefe  tranfa&ions  are  not  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  our  own  annalifts)  5  yetitmay  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  the  carl  of  Leicejlers  patent,  appointing  him  general  of  the 
pnglijh  forces  employed  jn  the  Low  Countries^  is  dated  at  Weff 
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mtnjler ,  051.  2,  1585  *,  the  very  year  of  our  pontiff’s  exal¬ 
tation  tQ  the  papacy. 

But  to  return  to  ouf  hiftory ;  the  day  after  the  preceding 
conference,  Peretti  more  explicitly  urged  the  propriety  of  the 
queen’s  protedfing  the  flates,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  Cary 
an  opportunity  of  prefenting  the  pidfure  he  had  in  commifiion 
to  deliver.  The  cardinal  accepted  it  with  the  utmoft  plea- 
fure,  and  in  return  gave  Carr  a  pidlure  of  his  uncle,  telling 
him,  6  that  he  might  difpofe  of  it  as  he  pleafed,  perhaps  his 
*  miftrefs  might  have  a  curiofity  to  fee  it.’  As  Carr  knew  how 
acceptable  it  would  be  to  the  queen,  he  fent  it  with  his  letters, 
giving  an  account  of  his  converfation  with  Peretti ,  which  were 
alfo  accompanied  with  twelve  gold  medals  of  the  Pope. 

She  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  pidture,  that  (he  fent  or¬ 
ders  to  Carr  to  procure  her  one  of  the  cardinal,  diredling  him 
to  employ  his  utmoft  addrefs  and  vigilance  to  cherifti  the  Pope’s* 
and  his  nephew’s  favourable  difpoftion  to  England ,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  to  improve  their  diflike  to  Spain :  and  the  better 
to  conceal  their  intrigues  from  the  Spaniards ,  Carr  was  ordered 
home,  under  pain  of  perpetual  banifhment,  and  confifcation 
of  all  his  eftedls.  The  Pope,  who  faw  through  this  fineffe, 
fent  for  Carr  once  a  week,  and  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  in  the 
Spanijh  ambaftador,  he  laid,  c  he  could  not  help  compaflionat- 
ing  the  man’s  misfortunes,  as  he  was  fo  great  a  fufferer  for 
his  religion.’ 

c  In  the  mean  while,  Carr  was  very  happy  in  having  the 
c  mutual  efteem  of  the  Pope  and  his  miftrefs :  both  of  them 
6  confidered  him  as  a  man  of  fidelity,  probity,  fecrefy,  and 
4  addrefs.  The  Pope  regarded  him  as  one  very  capable  of 
c  being  ufeful  to  him  with  the  Englijh  court,  and  Elizabeth , 
c  as  one  that  might  do  her  great  fervices  at  Rome ;  nor  were 
6  either  deceived.  For,  in  truth,  he  knew  the  moft  fecret  in- 

*  tendons  of  Sixtus ,  with  refpect  to  Spain ,  of  which  he  did 

*  not  fail  giving  advice  to  the  queen;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
c  he  knew  all  that  paffed  in  England ,  relative  to  the  Low  Coun - 

*  tries  and  the  league  in  France ;  the  only  two  things  that  gave 
c  any  concern  to  the  Pope,  who  wifhed  but  to  reduce  the 
c  power  of  Philip ,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  accomphfh . 
c  his  defign  for  the  recovery  of  Naples  f .’ 

When  Philip  was  uftng  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
the  Pope  to  unite  all  the'  Roman  catholic  princes  in  a  league 
againft  Elizabeth ,  whofe  view,  he  faid,  was  to  extirpate  the 
true  religion,  Sixtus  was  for  feme  time  at  a  lofs  how  to  act ; 

*  Ada  Regia ,  p.  470.  ,r  .  _  ;  .  T  „ 
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©n  the  one  hand,  he  wifhed  nothing  more  than  to  embarrafs 
the  king  of  Spain  in  an  expenfive  war,  that  might  hinder  any 
relief  being  lent  to  Naples ,  when  he  fhould  attack  it;  not 
was  he  lefs  defirous  to  keep  alive  the  difagreement  between, 
Philip  and  Elizabeth:  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  as  unwil¬ 
ling  to  render  the  king  of  Spain  more  powerful  by  fuch  a 
league,  left  it  fhould  terrify  the  queen,  and  put  her  upon  feek- 
ing  a  reconciliation  at  any  rate.  Wherefore  he  refolved  to 
.conduct  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  to  both  parties,  as  fhould 
be  moft  conducive  to  his  own  defigns.  And,  tho’  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  complain  of  Philips  for  having  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Turks ,  as  an  adtlon  unworthy  a  king,  who  bore 
the  title  of  catholic,  and  defender  of  the  holy  fee,  yet,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  natural  temper,  he  chofe  to  appear  ignorant  of  it : 
whilft,  by  the  means  of  Carr ,  he  fecretly  fpirited  up  Elizabeth 
to  fpare  no,  expence  to  fet  the  Turk  upon  the  houfe  of  Aujlria 
in  Hungary,  whilft  fhe  attacked  them  in  the  Low  Countries . 

4  If  Elizabeth  had  the  character  of  a  fubtle  intriguing'prin- 
4  cefs,  Sixtus  deferved  it  no  lefs,  confidering  the  many  ftra- 
4  tagems  he  made  ufe  of  to  draw  both  Elizabeth  and  Philip 
4  into  his  fnare.  He  thought  byftirring  up  the  former  againft: 

4  the  latter,  he  fhould  plunge  her  into  an  expence,  that  would 
6  gall  her  fubjeefts  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  perhaps  would  occafion 
4  rebellion,  or,  at  leaft,  oblige  her  to  defift  from  perfecuting 
4  the  catholics  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  whetting  up  Phi- 
4  lip  againft  Elizabeth, %  he  fhould  make  him  fpend  all  his 
4  force  in  Flanders  and  England,  and  fo  thoroughly  entangle 
4  him  in  a  hot  war  with  thofe  two  powers,  that  being  drained 
4  both  of  men  and  money,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to 
4  oppofe  the  defigns  he  meditated  againft  him :  for  that  pur- 
4  pofe  he  extolled  Philip’s  piety  and  zeal  for  religion  to  the 
4  fkies,  admiring  his  greatnefs  of  mind ;  and  told  him,  what 
4  a  ftain  it  would  be  upon  his  glory,  if  he  fuffered  a  woman, 
4  a  weak  as  well  as  impudent  and  wicked  woman,  to  fupport 
4  or  protect  his  rebellious  fubjects  ;  a  woman  that  was  not 
4  content  with  withdrawing  her  allegiance  from  the  holy  fee, 
4  but  took  upon  her  to  incite  others  to  rebel  againft  a  monarch, 
4  whom  no  other  potentate  upon  earth  durft  prefume  to  treat 
4  after  that  manner.  In  fhort,  there  was  no  promife,  nor 
4  perfuafion,  nor  argument,  nor  adulation  of  any  kind,  which 
4  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  to  induce  him  to  exert  his  ftrength 
4  to  diftrefs  Elizabeth ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  acquainted  her 
4  with  the  defigns  of  Philip,  informing  her  of  the  ftrength  and 
4  number  of  his  forces,  and  what  places  were  to  be  attacked ; 
4  reprefenting  to  her,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  nay, 

4  her 
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*  her  indifpenfible  duty  and  intereft,  to  pull  down  that  (jokjfus$ 

*  to  humble  that  haughty  and  overgrown  tyrant,  that  kept  the 
‘  world  in  terror;  that  only  to  enter  the  lifts  with  him*  would 
c  make  her  name  glorious,  but  immortal  if  ftie  got  the  better 
c'  of  him,  as  file  certainly  would,  provided  ftie  drew  her  fw6rd 
‘  in  earneft  ;  that  Ihe  was  the  only  power  in  Europe  that  was 
c  capable  of  undertaking  it ;  and  that  the  antient  and  well  known 
c  valour  of  the  EhgUjb  nation,  conduced  by  a  princefs  of  her 

*  confummate  wifdom  and  prudence,  could  not  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  queen,  being  thus  allured  of  the  Pope,  no  longer 
treated  Philip  with  refpedl.  Mean  while  Philip  was  making 
great  preparation  to  attack  England ,  of  which  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  acquaint  his  holinefs  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand; 
which  as  foon  as  Sixtus  had  received*  he  read  openly  in  the 
prefence  of  the  ambaflador  who  delivered  it,  and  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  the  zeal  and  pious  refolution  of  his  mafter;  but  imme¬ 
diately  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Carr ,  with  fome  other  private  ad¬ 
vices,  ordering  him  to  communicate  them  without  delay  to 
Elizabeth  ;  at  the  fame  time  exhorting  the  queen  *  not  to  let 
‘  her  courage  fail  her,  but  put  the  kingdom  into  a  proper 

*  ftate  of  defence,  and  be  ready  to  receive  him ;  that  it  Was 

*  more  than  probable  this  expedition  would  prove  fruitlefs,  if 

*  not  prejudicial  to  the  king  of  Spain.* 

Our  pontiff’s  behaviour  when  he  received  the  Hews  of  the 
execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  is  far  from  being  the 
leaft  remarkable  incident  in  his  life.  The  nuncio  that  re- 
fided  at  Parisi,  fent  him  a  detail  of  this  tranfaefion*  Sixtus 
was  juft  rifen  from  fupper,  and  was  leaning  againft  a 
window*  when  Peretti  presented  the  packet  to  him;  while  his 
nephew  was  reading  the  account  of  this  occurrence,  the  Pope 
looked  ftedfaftly  at  him,  and  all  at  once  ftriking  his  hand  upon 
the  edge  of  the  window,  fetching  at  the  fame  time  an  heavy 
figh,  he  turned  himfelf  towards  England \  and  fard,  O  queen + 
who  hajl  been  found  worthy  to  fee  a  crowned  head  laid  at  thy  feet  1 
Nor  is  it  impoflible,  if  Philip  had  been  in  his  power,  but  he 
would  have  ferved  him  in  the  fame  manner  *.  As  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  conduct  of  princes  is  more  freely 
canvafled  than  at  Rome ,  they  talked  of  Elizabeth  in  terms  of 
the  higheft  indignation  ;  fatires  and  libels  were  daily  publifhed, 
in  which  fhe  was  deemed  &  murdrefs,  barbarian,  and  facrile- 
gious  heretic .  Sixtus ,  who  could  riot  forbear  faying,  Whenever 
the  horrible  execution  of  hfpueen  Mary  was  talked  of  that  he  would 
have  done  no  lefs^  bad  he  been  king  of  England  f,  fofbad,  under 
pain  of  the  gallies,  any  one  to  fpeak  or  write  any  thing  dero- 
*  E if  oi rides  Papes.  f  ktnk. 
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gatpry  to  the  honour  of  that  princefe  ;  infifting, .  that  tho*  Ihe 
was  an  heretic,  yet  her  rank,  and  merit  inti  tied  her  to  refpedi : 
which,  redoubled  the  efteem  the  queen  had  before  conceived 
for  his  holinefs. 

Neverthelefs,  the  death  of  Mary  was  fo  univerfally  refented, 
that  the. murmurs  and  complaints  it  occafioned  obliged  out 
Pope  to  take  fome  notice  of  it.  Th z  Spaniards  were  the  loudeft 
in  their  outcries,  and  Philip  particularly  urged  Sixtus  with  two 
requefts :  one  was,  to  make  William  Alan ,  an  Englijh  Roman 
catholic. pr;eft,  a  cardinal  j  hoping  thereby  to  facilitate  his  at¬ 
tempt  upon  England:  the  other  was,  to  furnifh  him  with  pe¬ 
cuniary  afllftances  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Pope  con- 
(Idered,  firft,  that  thereputation  of  his  zeal  would  be  aggran¬ 
dized  by  granting  what  was  afked  of  him,  befides,  he  really 
defired  to  re-unite  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  church : 
and  fecondly,  that  by  engaging  Philip  in  a  war  againft  a  queen 
whom  he  himfelf  advifed  to  a  vigorous  defence,  the  king  of 
Spain  muft  unavoidably  be  brought  into  no  little  danger. 
Wherefore  he  ordered  Alan  to  come  without  delay  to  Rome, 
where  he  created  him  a  cardinal  pried,  and  thenfent  him  im¬ 
mediately  to  Spain , ,  to  forward  Philip  in  his  enterprize  againft 
England,'  and  to  aflift  him  with  his  councils,  charging  him 
to  take  care  that  no  time,  fhould  be  loft.  This  cardinal  alfo 
carried  with  him  the  treaty  which,  the  ambaflador  of  Spain  had 
concluded  with  Sixtus ,  whereby  the  latter  engaged  to  furniiii 
the  former  with  a  milliqa  of  crowns,  and  permifHon  to  raife 
the  tenths  through  all  his  dominions  except  Naples. 

Sixtus  afterwards  lent  for  Carr ,  and  convened  with  him  a 
long  time  on  the  queen’s  negligence  in  preparing  for  her 
defence.  He  obferved,  that  Philip  was  determined  to  em¬ 
ploy,  not  only  all  his  own  forces,  but  thole  of  feme  other 
Roman  catholic  princes,  againft  her :  that,  for  his  part,  hit 
ftatipn,  as  Pope,  obliged  him  to  preferve  appearances,  but  that 
th.e  fuccours  he  (bould  grant  to  Spain ,  were  fuch  as  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth  ;  that  the  red  hat  which  he  had 
given  to  an  Fngiijbman  could  not  hurt  her,  and  that  he  .would 
not  have  given  it  him*  but  for  the  fake  of  removing  him  from 
Flanders,  from  whence,  he  could  have  more  eafdy  influenced 
Philip's  friends  in  England ;  inftcad  of  which  the  queen  had 
nothing  to  feat  from  him  at  fo  great  a  di (lance.  That  it  was 
true  that  he  had  prgirJfed  to  let  the  king  of.  Spain  have  a  mil-1 
lion  of  crowns,  and  had  given  him  permiflion  to  levy  the  tenths 
through  his  dominions  ■,  but  that  the  money  wa$:nqt  to  be  paid 
till  fix  months  after  Philip  was  mafter  of  feme  confide  '  ... 
place  in  England ,  which  it  was  her  buftnefs  to  preverr  f  ,e 
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alfo  obfcurely  hinted,  that  he  {hould  he  obliged  to  publifh  an 
excommunication  againft  Elizabeth  ;  but  that  he  left  it  to  her 
prudence  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  fhe  fhould  judge  moft  con¬ 
venient,  and  to  confider  well  his  defign.in  excommunicating 
her  *. 

The  bull  of  excommunication  was  accordingly  publifhed 
with  great  folemnity,  foon  after,’  at  Rome ,  through  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate,  and  in  Spain ;  but  the  Venetians  would  not  allow 
the  publication  of  it  in  their  territories.  The  nuncio  refiding 
there,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Spanijh  ambafiador,  reported 
their  non-compliance  to  the  Pope,  who  fent  him  for  anfwer, 
c  that  he  approved  of  his  condubf,  and  fhould  be  hill  more 
c  pleafed  with  it,  if  he  could  by  any  means  bring  the  Vene- 
4  tians  to  acknowledge,  that  they  did  not  do  this  out  of  any 
c  contempt  or  difregard  to  the  holy  fee,  but  for  political  rea- 
c  Tons,  and  for  fear  of  affronting  thofe  who  had  it  in  their 
c  power  to  be  either  good  friends,'  or  dangerous  enemies.’ 

In  return  for  this  ftep  of  the  Pope,  Elizabeth  had  his  holinefs 
excommunicated  by  the  bifliop  of  London ,  at  St.  Paul’ s,  which 
wThen  Sixtus  was  informed  of,  he  faid,  ‘  We  find  our  excom- 
4  munication  has  not  much  frightned  the  queen  of  England  ± 
4  and  this  is  all  we  {hall  do  for  the  Spaniard’ 

We  have  extended  our  account  of  thefe  tranfadlions  to  an 
unufual  length,  for  the  fake  of  communicating  to  our  readers 
memoirs,  not  generally  known,  relating  to  a  princefs  whofe 
memory  will  always  be  revered  by  every  friend  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  lay  before  them  an  ample  fpe- 
cimen  of  this  pontiff’s  political  fpirit  and  genius,  whofe  in¬ 
trigues  may  in  fome  meafure  be  faid  to  have  influenced,  in  his 
day,  all  the  councils  of  Europe. 

Tho’  our  Pope’s  behaviour,  in  fome  particulars,  may  not 
command  an  univerfal  applaufe,  yet  it  is  certain,  the  holy  fee 
was  under  very  great  obligations  to  him :  his  impartial,  tho* 
rigorous  adminiffration  of  juftice,  had  a  very  happy  effedf  ; 
c  he  ftrenoufly  defended  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
‘  the  orphan  ;  he  refufed  audience  to  nobody,  ordering  his 
‘  mafters  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  the  pooreft  to  him 
6  firft :  but  was  more  particularly  ready  to  hear  any  accufa- 

*  tion  againft  the  magiftrates  ; — the  fame  conduft  he  obferv- 

*  ed  between  the  clergy  and  their  fuperiors,  always  applying 
4  quick  and  effectual,  tho’  moftly  fevere,  remedies. — In  fhort* 

*  7'hefe  two  paragraphs  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Bijlaire 
des  Papes . 
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c  he  had  wrought  fuch  a  reformation,  that  the  governor  told 
c  him  one  day,  the  place  of  a  judge  was  now  become  a  perfect 
c  fine  cure 

At  his  acceffion  to  the  papacy,  he  found  the  apoflolic 
chamber,  or  treafury,  not  only  exhaufled,  but  in  debt  3  he  left 
it  not  only  clear,  but  enriched  it  with  five  millions  of  gold; 
he  alfo  augmented  the  revenue  to  double  it .  former  amount. 

To  him  the  city  of  Rome  was  obliged  for  fevera)  of  its  greateft 
embellifhments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library;  and  to  him 
its  citizens  were  indebted  for  the  introdufiiion  of  trade  into  the 
ecclefiafiical  Rate. 

Tho’  he  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  profufion,  he  was  never 
fparing  in  expence,  to  relieve  fuch  as  were  really  neceflitous, 
efpecially  thofe  whole  mod  dry  would  not  let  them  make  their 
wants  known  ;  and  among  many  other  noble  charities,  his  ap¬ 
propriation  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  chriftian  Haves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  will 
hardly  be  reckoned  the  lead:  meritorious. 

In  refpefit  to  his  private  character,  it  appears,  from  feveral 
inilances,  that  he  was,  as  well  in  his  habit  as  diet,  generally 
temperate  and  frugal ;  that  he  remembered,  and  gratefully  re¬ 
warded,  every  fervice  that  was  conferred  upon  him,  when  he 
was  in  an  inferior  Ration  ;  nor  did  his  elevation  make  him  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  former  poverty :  his  filler  once  intimating,  that 
it  was  unbecoming  his  dignity  to  wear  patched  lirmen,  lie 
faid  to  her,  c  tho’  we  are  exal  ed  through  the  Divine  Provi- 
<  deuce,  to  this  high  Ration,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that 
*  Hired s  and  patches  are  the  only  coat  of  arms*  our  family  has 
4  any  title  to.’ 

The  behaviour  of  Sixtus  to  his  relations,  previous  to  his  ex¬ 
altation,  has  been  already  taken  notice  of;  fqon  after  his  ac- 
cefiion  to  the  pontificate,  he  fent  for  his  family  to  Rome ,  with 
exprefs  orders,  that  they  fhould  appear  in  a  decent  and  me  deft 
manner.  Accordingly  his  iifier  Camilla ,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  and  two  gra  nd  foils,  Alexander  a  n  d  Michael,  (who  were 
the  foils  of  another  daughter  *)  and  a  niece,  the  daughter  of  An¬ 
thony ,  came  thither.  Our  Pope’s  reception  of  them  was  as  fingu- 
lar  jis  any  other  part  of  his  conduct ;  for  fome  of  the  cardinals,  to 
ingratiate  thernfclves  with  his  holinefs,  went  cut  to  meet  her, 
drefied  her  in  a  very  fuperb  manner,  and  introduced  her  with 
great  ceremony  to  the  Vatican.  When  Sixtus  4  faw  her. 


*  In  another  par?  of  this  hiftory  Alexander  is  faid  to  he  the  fon  of 
Anthony ,  and  Michael  the  fon  of  Camilla  ;  nor  are  tneie  the  only  in- 
confidencies  we  meet  with  in  the  work  before  us. 
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6  he  pretended  not  to  know  her,  and  afked  two  or  three  times 
4  who  fhe  was  :  upon  which  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  handed 
4  her  in,  faid,  44  It  is  your  filler,  holy  father.”  44  My  fifter  !” 

4  (replied  Sixtus ,  with  a  frown)  4<  I  have  but  one  fifter,  and 
ihe  is  a  poor  woman  at  Le  Grctte :  if  you  have  introduced 
her  in  this  difguife,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her ;  and  yet 
44  I  think  I  fliould  know  her  again,  if  I  was  to  fee  her  in  fuch 
44  cloaths  as  {he  ufed  to  wear.”  After  which  he  retired  im¬ 
mediately,  and  left  the  cardinals  in  great  confufion  :  one  of 
whom  faid  to  another,  4  He  was  fttre  fomething  was  amifs, 
4  and  that  it  was  well  if  they  were  not  in  a  wrong  box .’ 

Their  conductors  now  thought  it  expedient  to  fend  the 
Pope’s  relations  to  a  common  inn,  where  they  were  difrobed 
of  their  finery.  When  this  was  done,  Sixtus  fent  two  of  his 
ordinary  coaches  for  them,  and  being  introduced  a  fecond 
time,  the  Pope  4  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  faid  to  Camilla , 
Now  we  fee  it  is  our  fifter  indeed  :  nobody  fhall  make  a 
princefs  of  you  but  ourfelves.” 

The  terms  Sixtus  flipulated  with  his  fifter,  as  the  conditions 
of  her  advancement,  were,  4  not  to  afk  any  favour  in  matters 
4  of  government,  or  make  the  leaft  interceftion  for  criminals, 
4  or  otherwife  interfere  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,’  allur¬ 
ing  her,  that  every  fuit  of  that,  kind  would  meet  with  a  iefufal 
not  lefs  mortifying  to  her  than  painful  to  himfelf. 

This  being  fettled,  he  made,  indeed,  a  princely  provision, 
not  only  for  his  fifter,  who  took  care  punctually  to  obey  his 
orders,  but  alfo  for  all  the  family.  His  eideft  nephew  we  have 
already  feen  invefted  with  the  purple,  upon  whom  he  alfo  fet¬ 
tled  4  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  in  eftate  and  eccle- 
4  iiaftical  benefices,  befides  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
4  crowns  in  houfes,  rich  furniture,  plate,  and  jewels.’  For 
his  other  nephew  he  purchafed  a  principality,  and  gave  him 
an  eftate  of  4  fixty  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  wTith  two  fuperb 
4  palaces,  one  in  the  country,  and  the  other  at  Rome:  and  it 
4  was  computed,  that  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  was  worth, 
4  in  ready  money  and  jewels,  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns.’ 
To  his  two  nieces  he  alfo  gave  very  large  fortunes,  and  mar¬ 
ried  them  into  two  of  the  nobleft,  as  well  as  moll  opulent,  fa¬ 
milies  in  Italy. 

Our  Pope’s  feverity  could  not  exempt  him  from  feveral  poig¬ 
nant  fatires,  tho’  we  have  only  one  inftance  wherein  he  thought 
them  worth  his  refentment,  and  that  related  to  his  fifter. 
4  • Pajquin  was  drefied  one  morning  in  a  very  nafty  fhirt,  and 
being  a  iked  by  Marforio ,  Why  he  wore  fuch  dirty  linnen  ? 
4  anl'wered,  He  could  get  no  other ,  for  the  Pope  had  made  his 

9  4  wajher - 
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4  wajhcrwoman  a  princefs :  meaning  Camilla ,  who  had  for- 
4  merly  been  a  laundrefs/ 

His  holinefs  ordered  flriCb  fearch  to  be ‘made  for  the  author, 
and  promifed  to  give  him  one  thoufand  pifl-oles,  and  his  life, 
provided  he  would  difcover  himfdf;  but  threatned  to  hang 
him,  if  he  was  found  out  by  any  body  elfe  3  and  offered  the 
thoufand  piftoles  to  the  informer. 

4  The  author,  tho’  he  had  trufted  no  other  perfon  with  the 
4  fecret,  was  fo  tempted  with  the  promife  of  a  thoufand  pi- 
4  ftoles,  that  he  was  fmiple  enough  to  make  a  full  confeffion 
4  of  it  to  the  Pope,  demanding  the  money,  and  to  have  his 
4  life  fpared.  Sixtus  was  fo  aftonifhed  at  his  folly  and  impu- 
4  dence,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  for  fome  time,  and  at  lad: 
4  faid,  44  It  fs  true,  we  did  make  fuch  a  promife,  and  we  fhall 
44  not  be  worfe  than  our  word  ;  we  give  you  your  life,  and 
44  you  fhall  have  the  money  immediately j”  ordering  the  mo- 
4  ney  to  be  inftantly  paid  down/ 

4  When  he  had  received  the  money,  Sixtus  afked  him  if  he 
4  was  fatisfied?  and  he  anfwering  that  he  was,  Sixtus  faid, 
44  We  promifed  you  your  life,  and  one  thoufand  pifloles  ;  you 
44  have  received  both,  and  fay  you  are  fatisfied :  but  we  re- 
44  ferved  to  ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  hands,  and 
44  boring  your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  your  being  fo 
44  witty  for  the  future  /’  which  was  dire&ly  executed,  Sixtus 
4  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deferve  the  punifhment  fo  much 
4  for  the  pafquinade,  as  for  being  fo  audacious  to  avow  it/ 

This  great  man,  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  as  well  as 
arms,  died,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  having  been  poifoned 
by  the  Spaniards ,  on  Monday ,  the  27th  of  Auguft, 1590,  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  the  papacy  little  more  than  five  years. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
take  fome  further  notice  of  the  performance  that  has  given 
rife  to  it:  in  regard  to  the  prolegomena  and  appendix  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title,  the  former  confifts  of  explanations  of 
terms,  that  few  readers  can  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of,  fuch  as 
apoflolic  brief,  cardinal,  jubilee,  nuncio,  &c.  and  takes  up 
twenty-four  pages  ,  the  appendix  contains,  chiefly,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Thuanus ,  comprised  in  about  thirty-eight  pages. 
As  we  have  not  Leti  *  at  hand,  we  cannot  determine  how  far 
his  tranflator  may  have  improved  the  original ;  neverthelefs, 
we  apprehend,  that  this  hiftory,  even  as  it  now  appears,  does 
no  great  honour  to  the  compiler.  Preciiion  and  perfpiCuity 
ought  equally  to  be  attended  to  by  an  hift&rian ;  whereas  the 

*  Leti  wrote  alfo  an  hi  (lory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  cited  in  the  Hijloire  dcs  Papes. 
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Ryle  of  this  work  is  affe&edly  diffufive,  and  fometimes  ob- 
feu  re,  as  may  be  perceived  in  fome  of  our  fcxtradls  from  it. 
Mr.  Farnwsrttis  o  million  of  fuch  things  as  might  offend  mo- 
defly,  is  certainly  commendable  ;  it  were  to  be  wifhed  he  had 
been  equally  careful  to  have  avoided  all  the  anilities  for  which 
he  cenlures  his  author :  nor  can  we  agree  with  that  gentle¬ 
man,  in  thinking  a  proper  table  of  contents,  or  a  copious 
index,  infigmficant matter.  To  form,  more  efpecially,  the  latter, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  laudable  induflry,  and  no  little  judg~ 
ment ;  and  herein  we  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  concurrence 
of  thofe  who  are  moil  converfant  with  books  :  for  all  fuch 
mufl  allow,  that  an  accurate  index  is  of  ufe,  and  gives  relief 
to  the  moil  intelligent  reader,  particularly  in  works  of  fo  large 
a  fize,  and  containing  fuch  a  variety  of  incidents. 


Art.  XL IV.  A  Vindication  of  the  Dottrine  of  the  Trinity  from 
the  exceptions  of  a  late  pamphlet ,  entitled  An  Effay  on  Spirit, 
&c.  Part  III.  price  is.  6d.  Alfo  an  appendix ,  price  is.  con¬ 
taining  fome  remarks  on  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  effiay,  (Ac* 
Svo.  Rivington. 

IN  fhe  Review  for  December,  1753,  we  gave  fome  account 
of  the  two  former  parts  of  this  performance,  pointed 
out  various  miilakes  and  inconfiflencies  in  the  fcheme  of  the 
author’s  reafonings  againfl  the  EJJay  on  Spirit ,  and  attempted 
to  allign  and  adjull  the  true  date  of  the  difference  fubllfting 
between  thofe  writers  :  to  which  account  we  refer  our  readers. 

The  fir  ft  and  Jecond  parts  of  the  Vindication  principally  re¬ 
lated  to  the  patfages  of  feripture,  in  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
concerning  the  fubjecls  in  controverfy ;  what  Dr.  Randolph 
propofes  in  the  third,  is,  to  enquire  into  the  fentiments  of  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  church;  as  he  thinks  it  very  proper  and 
ufeful  to  confult  them  in  luch  points ;  and  efreems  them  as  the 
beft  guides  We  can  follow,  where  any  doubts  may  arife  about 
the  fenfe  of  feripture.  But  we  apprehend,  the  do&or  may  have 
made  this  declaration  with  fome  referve ;  fince  he  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  conclufive  evidence  from  them,  to  juflify  his  affer- 
tion,  that  4  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  in  unity  was  always 
*  eileemed  a  fundamental  article  of  chriftianity.’  To  every 
Competent  and  impartial  judge  of  thefe  matters,  it  is  evident, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  even  the  Nicene  creed  doth  not  at  all 
affert  a  co-equal,  co-eternal,  or  confubflantial  trinity  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  places  the  unity  of  God,  not  in  three  co-equal  perfons, 

or 
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or  beings,  but  in  the  one  perfon  of  the  father  only.  Tho* 
we  have  perufed  Dr.  Randolph’ s  pieces  upon  this  fubjedl  with 
great  care  and  attention,  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  in 
them,  any  determinate  and  confident  fcheme  of  principles  re¬ 
lating  to  this  dodlrine,  to  which  he  ultimately  adheres.  In 
fome  paffages  he  appears  an  advocate  for  the  hypothecs  of  I)r, 
Clarke ;  acknowledging  that  Chrif},  even  as  to  his  divide 
nature,  is  really  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  father,  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  being  from  him  :  in  others,  he  efpoufes  a 
dodtrine  diametrically  oppofite,  and  aflerts  that  he  is  confub- 
flantial,  co-eternal,  and  co-equal.  But  this  pofition  he  foon 
retradfs,  and  exprefly  declares,  that  he  doth  not  plead  for  fuch 
an  abfolute  co- equality  of  the  fon  with  the  father,  as  would 
exclude  all  dependency,  fubordination,  and  inferiority;  from 
hence  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  abfolute  independency 
and  fupremacy  were  perfedfions  peculiar  and  appropriate  to 
the  father,  and  that  the  being  and  perfedtions  of  the  fon  v/ere 
derived,  dependent,  and  fubordinate.  However,  to  prevent,  if 
poflible,  the  natural  confequences  of  a  conceffion  evidently 
fatal  and  deftrudlive  to  modern  orthodoxy,  he  afterwards  ex- 
prefly  declares,  ‘  we  maintain,  that  the  whole  three  perfons 

*  are,  with  refpedt  to  their  effence  and  attributes,  co-equal  and 
c  co-eternal,  none  greater  or  lefs  than  another.’  Incon- 
fiflently  with  this  he  adds,  ‘  But  fuch  an  abfolute  co-equality, 

*  as  would  exclude  all  fubordination  and  inferiority,  neither 
c  did  the  Niccne  fathers,  nor  do  we  hold:  but  with  them  we 
x  believe  the  fon  to  be  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God 
c  of  very  God.  Some  waiters,  both  antient  and  modern,  may 
«  poffibly  have  expreffed  themfelves  incautioufly  and  impro- 

*  perly  on  this  point :  but  I  cannot  think,  that  fuch  a  kind 

*  of  abfolute  co-equality  was  ever  ferioufly  maintained  by  any 
(  reputed  orthodox  writer.’ 

Our  author  having  endeavoured  to  obviate  and  refute  the 
arguments  which  the  author  of  the  Rffay  would  deduce  from 
the  conceflions  of  Bifhop  Bull-,  Dr.  Cudworth ,  and  Adr.  Cbil- 
lingworth-,  introduces  fome  quotations  from  the  fathers,  which, 
he  judges,  are  decifive  in  the  caie.  But  the  point  he  had  in 
.  view,  he  has  left  quite  deftitute  of  proof;  and  allowing  all  the 
citations  he  has  given  us  from  the  Antenicene  fathers  to  be 
exadt,  he  has  not  furnifhed  clear  evidence,  that  they  at  all 
believed  a  confubflantial,  a  co-eternal,  and  co-equal  trinity; 
it  does  not  appear  from  them,  that  the  father,  fon,  and  holy 
Jpirit  are  the  one  living  and  true  God  ;  or  that  they  afcribed 
fupreme  dominion  and  religious  worfhip  to  the  holy  fpirit.  In 
fome  important  inftances  our  author  contents  himfelf  with 

B  b  3  mere 
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mere  references,  without  reciting  the  expreffions  on  which  his 
afiertions  and  arguments  depend. 

The  defender  of  the  EJjay  had  urged  fome  paftages  from 
fuflin  Martyr ,  as  altogether  incompatible  with  the  Athana- 
Jian  fcheme ;  upon  which  Dr.  Randolph  declares,  4  that  he 
c  fhall  always  pay  the  greateft  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  fo 
4  confiderable  a  perfon  as  this  famous  apologtjl  and  martyr , 
4  who  lived  fo  near  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  when  the  church 
4  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  varied  from  the  faith  once 
4  delivered  to  the  faints  .’ 

However  our  author  hath  not  produced  fo  much  as  one  paflage 
from  fujlin ,  fufficient  to  fupport  the  doctrine  of  a  confubftan- 
tial  trinity.  The  criticifms  and  reafonings  drawn  from  him, 
either  directly  fubvert  the  caufe  he  pleads  for,  or  are  calculat¬ 
ed  to  eftablifh  a  doctrine  inconfiftent  with  it.  It  is  allowed 
on  both  Tides,  that  ' Juflin  aiTerts  Chrift  to  be  God  ;  but  then 
the  divinity  he  aferibes  to  him  is  the  refult,  not  of  neceflary, 
underived,  and  independent  exiftence,  but  the  efFedf  of  the 
conftitution  and  donation  of  the  father.  So  that  his  being 
God  and  the  fon,  the  angel  and  minifler  of  God  the  creator  of 
the  univerfe,  are  reprefented  as  derived  from  the  fame  fource 
or  caufe ;  that  is,  the  will  and  power  of  the  father.  From 
our  author’s  own  citations  from  Jufin  it  appears,  that  Chrift 
is  always  by  him  diftinguifhed  from,  and  declared  to  be  inferior 
to,  the  fupreme  God.  The  author  of  the  Effay  had  fuggeft- 
ed,  that  Chrift  was  begotten  of  the  father,  by  his  power  and 
will.  To  which  Dr.  Randolph  replies,  4  that  the  fon  is  fub- 
*  ordinate  to  the  father,  and  that  he  derives  his  being  from 
4  him,  being  God  of  God,  we  readily  acknowledge.  As  to 
4  what  is  here  faid  of  his  being  begotten  by  his  father’s  power 
4  and  will,  Dr.  Clarke  fhall  anfwer  this  writer  *.  [4C  It  can- 

44  not  be  denied,  but  the  terms  [son  and  begetJ  do  moil 
44  properly  imply  an  all  of  the  father’s  will .  For  whatever 
44  any  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  do,  not  by  his  power  and  will,  but 
44  b y  mere  neceffty  of  nature,  it  is  not  properly  he  that  does  it, 
44  but  neceffity,  ox  fate.  Neither  can  it  intelligibly  be  made 
44  out,  upon  what  is  founded  the  authority  of  the  father  in 
44  the  miff  on  of  the  fon,  if  not  upon  the  Ton’s  thus  deriving  his 
44  being  from  the  father’s  incomprehenfible  power  and  will. 
44  However,]  ftnee  the  attributes  and  powers  of  God  are  evi- 
44  dently  as  eternal  as  his  being ;  and  there  never  was  any 
44  time  wherein  God  could  not  will  what  he  pleafed,  and  do 
44  what  he  willed  $  and  fince  it  is  juft  as  eai'y  to  conceive 

*  Dr .  Clarke' &  feripture-dodfrine  of  the  Trinity,  fecond  edition, 
page  247. 
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*c  God.  always  ading,  as  always  cxi/ling ;  and  operating  be- 
fore  all  ages,  as  eafiiy  as  decreeing  before  all  ages:  it  will 
<c  not  at  all  follow,  that  that  which  is  an  e fie <51:  of  his  will  and 
ci  power ,  muff  for  that  reafon  necefTarily  be  limited  to  any 
ct  definite  time.  Wherefore,  not  only  thofe  antient  writers 
who  were  effeemed  Semi- Arlans,  but  alfo  the  learnedefr  of 
<c  the  fathers  on  the  contrary  fide,  who  moft  diftindfly  and 
cc  explicitly  contended  for  the  eternal  generation  of  the  fon, 
cc  even  they  did  ftill  neverthelefs  exprefly  afiert  it  to  be  srcxad  ot 
<c  the  father’s  power  and  will.”  We  have  here  given  the  whole 
paffage  exadlly  as  it  is  in  Dr.  Clarke ;  our  author  having  thought 
proper  to  curtail  it,  and  emit  thofe  fentences  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  brackets.  As  a  proper  illuflration  of  his  re¬ 
mark,  Dr.  Clarke  annexed  a  paffage  from  J uflin  Martyr , 
which  exprefly  declares  in  what  fenfe  he  acknowledged  Chi  iff 
to  be  God;  viz.  “  That  he  was  both  God,  and  his  fon,  and 
angel  by  the  wall  of  his  father ;  that  he  hath  all  there  titles, 
that  of  Son,  Wifdom,  God,  Lord,  and  Word,  from  his 
<c  minifiring  to  his  father’s  will,  and  from  his  being  begotten 
cc  of  the  father  by  his  will.” 

Dr.  Randolph  farther  cites  a  paffage  from  ‘ J  uflin ,  to  prove 
that  Chrift  is  the  God  of  Abraham ,  of  Ifaac ,  and  of  Jacoby 
but  this  title,  in  the  judgment  of  the  apoflle  St.  Peter , 
is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  character  of  God,  the  father  ; 
compare  Exod.  iii.  13—16.  with  Ads  iii.  13.  v.  30 — 32.  vii. 

3°— 35- 

Having  confidered  the  dodlrine  fet  forth  by  the  primitive 
chriflian  writers,  our  author  proceeds  to  exhibit  a  large  account 
of  the  Pythagorean ,  Platonic ,  or  pagan  trinity;  as  to  this  nar¬ 
rative,  which  confifts  of  almofl  forty  pages,  he  thus  modeftly 
expreffeth  himfelf ;  c  I  muff  freely  acknowledge,  that  as  this  is 
c  a  difficult  point,  fo  it  is  what  the  courfe  of  my  fludies  has 
‘  never  led  me  thoroughly  to  confider.  And  therefore,  tho’ 
c  what  our  author  hath  here  advanced,  might,  without  great 
6  depth  of  learning,  be  fufficiently  anfwered,  I  apprehend  that 
6  it  will  be  more  to  the  reader’s  fatisfa<5lion,  if  I  prefent  him 
c  with  the  fentiments  of  a  learned  friend,  whom  I  have  con- 
c  fulted  on  this  head.  What  is  here  offered,  is  only  a  part  of  a 
c  large  work,  which  this  learned  perfon  has  drawn  up,  and  which 

*  I  hope  he  will  one  day  be  prevailed  upon  to  oblige  the  world 

*  with.  Iam  authorifed  to  call  it  extracts  from  A  critical  enquiry 
‘  into  thedodrineof  a  trinity  among  the  antient  pagans.’  This  learn¬ 
ed  friend  of  Dr.  Randolph’s  freely  confefTeth,  that  after  all  the 
learned  and  ingenious  difquifitions  of  many  eminent  moderns 
on  this  fubjeef,  it  appears  very  doubtful  to  him,  whether  any 
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of  the  pagans  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  not  excepting  even 
Plato  himfelf,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  in  any  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  tile'  trinity  which  their 
writings  feem  to  intimate,  is  not  precisely  the  fame  with  the 
chriftian ;  that  what  is  alleged  from  Plato  to  this  purpofe,  is  fo 
dark  and  indefinite,  that  it  fcems  at  Icaft  queJUonabU  whether 
in  fadf  he  ever  had  fuch  a  notion,  fie  likewife  remarks,  that 
we  hear  of  no  real  dofirine  of  a  trinity  among  the  Platonijls,  or 
Egyptians,  or  Chaldeans ,  before  the  third  century  after  Chrift; 
but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledges,  that  “  there  was  one  Py¬ 
thagorean  in  the  feconcl  century,  who  moft  probably  taught 
a  real  trinity  of  divine  perfons.  This  man  was  Numenius, 
whole  writings  are  much  celebrated  amono-  the  antients, 
and  Eufehius  has  preferred  to  us  fome  curious  extracts  from 
his  treatife  iripi  tov  Ayoed’ov,  in  which  he  plainly,  I  think, 
<4  intimates  fuch  doctrine  He  fpeaks  exprefly  of  three  fo- 
vereign  Gods,  the  two  frft  of  which  he  calls  minds ,  or  in¬ 
telligences  ;  and  the  iecond  of  thefe  he  reprefents  clearly  as 
the  fen  of  fhe’firft,  and  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  all 
<c  things,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  father.  What  his 
third  God  was,  is  not  fpecified  in  Eufehius  :  but  ft  Proclui 
informs  us,  that  he  called  this  God,  At royevoq,  grandfon , 
<c  with  a  m an i left  reference  to  his  names  of  the  other  two, 
<c  whoni  he  (tiled,  in  a  coarfe  fort  of  language,  Exyovo;  and 
ec  7fcc7?7roqP  This  fentiment  of  the  Pythagorean  concerning 
three  fo  vereign  Gods,  our  critical. enquirer  apprehends  Nume- 
nius  borrowed  from  the  chriftian  feriptures  ;  but  the  evidence 
of  it  doth  not  appear  to  us  from  the  reprefentation  he  hath  gi¬ 
ven,  in  which  Numenius  is  fuppofed  to  do  that  fertoufty,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Chubb ,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  pofthumous 
works,  has  done  in  a  ludicrous  and  indecent  manner. 

Tho’  our  author  feerns,  with  Dr.  IE  at  er land,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  to  acknowledge,  that  the  fo n  of  God  was  really  incar¬ 
nate,  and  fuffered,  yet  when  he  comes  to  perceive  the  confe- 
quences  of  luch  portions,  he  appears  difpofed  to  retradf  them. 

4  we  come  to  mathematical  demonftra- 
md  the  doctrine  of  a  canfubjlantial  trinity  is  charged 
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But  now,’  fays  he, 
tion 

with  a  contradiction  in  terms.  His  proof  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  becaufe  the  fon  is  of  the  fame  fubftance 
4  with  the  father,  therefore  whatever  is  affirmed  of  the  perfon 
c  of  the  fon,  is  applicable  to  the  perfon  of  the  father.  1  fhall 
*  cut  off  his  demonftration  at  once,  by  denying  that  the  fub- 

*  Numen .  a  pud  Eufeb .  Prscp  Ev.  lib.  XI.  cap.  xviii.  p.  537.  Conj, 
cap.  xxii. 

■f  Prod,  in  Tim.  if.  II.  p,  q?. 
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4  fiance  (that  is,  the  divine  effence  or  godhead),  of  the  fon,  en- 
4  tered  into  the  womb,  or  was  born.5  What  the  genuine  fen- 
timents  of  Dr.  Randolph ,  relating  to  the  incarnation,  are,  we 
cannot  certainly  difcover ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  he  is  in  the 
Soa man  fcheme ;  between  which  and  real  Athanafianifm  in  this 
point,  there  is  a  near  refemblance.  So  that,  upon  this  plan,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  a  mere  human  perfon,  and  not  a  divine  perfon,  was 
incarnate  and  fuffered  ;  whereas  the  Nlccne  creed  exprefly  af- 
ferts,  that  the  fame  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  begotten  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  father, — for  us  men,  and  for  our  falvation 
defeended,  [from  heaven]  and  was  incarnate ,  and  became  many 
and  fuffered  *. — 

4  His  other  demonftration,5  fays  he,  *  I  {hall  leave  himfelf 
4  to  anfwer.  That  the  pre-exifter.t  fpirit  of  the  logos  became 
4  incarnate,  and  was  made  man  ;  and  that  the  fame  who  took 
4  human  nature  upon  him,  endured  the  cro fs,  and  fuffered 
4  death,  are  proportions  which  may  be  found  totidem  verbis 
4  in  this  Effay :  and  if  this  other  propefition  may  be  alloived, 
4  which  may  be  found  as  explicitly  in  the  feriptures,  as  cited  in 
4  this  fame  EJfay ,  that  this  logos  was  God ,  then  it  mujl  follow f 
4  of  confequence ,  that  God  was  made  man ,  fuffered ,  and  dicdy 
4  fince  otberwife  it  would  have  been  the  man  fcfis ,  and  not  fe- 
4  fus  the  Meffiah ,  or  Ghrijl ,  that  fuffered for  the  fins  of  Men .  If 
4  he  pleafes  to  anfwer  this  demonftration,  the  fame  anfwer 
4  may  ferve  his  own.  For  my  part,  I  muff  freely  fay,  that 
4  fuch  kind  of  reafoning  feems  to  me  to  deferve  no  other  an- 
4  fwer  than  contempt.5  By' this  evafive  retreat,  the  Vindicator 
feems  to  have  given  up  his  caufe  to  the  author  of  the  Ejfayy 
as  far  as  the  dodfrine  of  feripture  and  common  fenfe  are  inte- 
refted  in  the  debate  ;  fince  he  hath  left  it  undecided,  whether 
he  will  adhere  to  the  Sochian,  or  adopt  the  Corinthian  hy¬ 
pothecs. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Vindication ,  tffe.  is  defigned  for  an  an¬ 
fwer  to  what  is  advanced  in  the  dedication  to  the  Efay ,  with 
regard  to  the  cafe  of  fubfeription  to  articles,  Gfc.  The  author 


of  the  EJJay  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  4  an  uniformity  of 
4  profeffion  may  indeed  be  both  practicable  and  ufeful ;  and 
4  feems,  in  fome  degree,  to  be  neceffary,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
4  fervation  of  peace,  but  alfo  for  the  general  good  and  wel- 
4  fare  of  fociety  :  fince,5  as  he  goes  on,  4  I  do  not  conceive 
4  how  any  fociety  or  commonwealth  can  fubfiff,  unlefs  fome 
4  form  of  religion  or  other  be  eftablifhed  therein  ;  as  well 
t  with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  as  difeipline  ;  which,  how- 

*  ’EcepfiCdSerrce,  evxi&fVTrvicravTa.,  iraBovroc.  Symbol.  Nic£en.  a  pud  Bulli 
dfeufio.fdai  Nicdn^e.  4 to.  edif.p'im.  16^5.  p  10. 
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c  ever,  ought  to  be  as  plain,  few,  and  fundamental  as  poffihle. 
c  And  as  no  eflablifned  form  of  religion  can  fubfifl,  unlefs 
‘  that  form  be  publicly  made  known,  and  the  teachers  there- 
c  of  are  laid  under  fome  obligation,  either  by  fubfcription,  or 
c  otherwife,  of  complying  with  that  form,  and  of  not  preach- 
c  ing,  or  publicly  teaching,  any  dodtrine  contrary  thereto; 
c  fo,  I  own,  I  do  not  f.e  any  impropriety  in  the  legillative 
c  power  of  any  fociety  infilling  upon  fuch  a  kind  of  fubferip- 
6  tion,  as  is  only  required  to  be  made  for  peace  fake,  and  the 

*  prefervation  of  the  outward  forms  of  fociety :  fmee  a  man 
1  under  thefe  circumllances  may,  for  prudential  reafons,  ho- 
c  neftly  fubferibe  and  fubmit  to  the  use  of  one  eilablifhed 
c  form,  tho*  he,  in  his  own  private  opinion,  may  think  ano- 
c  ther  to  be  better ;  provided  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  fub- 
c  feribe  any  thing  fmful,  or  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  truth, 
‘  as  that  he  cannot  poffibly  put  any  other  conflrudtion  upon  it.’ 
In  oppofition  to  thefe  fentiments,  the  author  of  the  Appendix 
intimates  his  fears,  4  that  there  has  been  too  many,  who  have 
c  believed  neither  our  articles,  nor  our  creeds,  and  yet  for  pru- 
c  dential  reafons ,  (in  this  writer’s  phrafe)  or  for  filthy  lucre  s 

*  fake  in  the  feripture  language)  have  not  fcrupled  to  add 
‘  preferment  to  preferment,  and * fubfcription  to  fubfcription/ 
And  he  agrees  with  Bifhop  Conybeare ,  in  sc  afferting,  that 
<c  every  one  who  fubferibes  the  articles  of  religion,  doesthere- 

by  engage,  not  only  not  to  difpute,  or  contiadidl  them  ;  but 
C4  that  his  fubfcription  amounts  to  an  approbation  of,  and  an 
16  affent  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  therein  contained,  in  the 
“  very  fenfe  in  which  the  compilers  thereof  are  fuppofed  to 

have  underflood  them. — That  we  ought  to  fubferibe  not  in 
cc  our  own  fenfe,  but  according  to  the  meaning  and  inten- 
cc  tion  of  the  impofers  :  that  is,  not  merely  the  compilers  of 
Ci  the  articles,  but  our  ecclefiallical  governors  in  general.”  If 
by  our  ecclefiaftical  governors,  he  meant  the  bilhops  of  the 
church  of  England ,  our  author  hath  recommended  a  fcheme 
which  feems  to  render  fubferiptions  inconfiflent,  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  impradlicable  ;  as  the  opinions  of  many  prelates,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  articles,  have  been  fo  repugnant  and  oppofite  to 
one  another.  Thus  Dr.  Fowler ,  bifhop  of  Gloucejler ,  in  his 
Prepofitions ,  &c.  aiTerted,  that  the  father  alone  is  the  abfoliftely 
perfect  and  independent  being,  and  the  firfl  original  of  all  other 
beings ;  and  that  the  fan  and  the  holy  fpirit  are  diflindt  and 
dependent  beings ;  and  Dr.  Chandler ,  bifhop  of  Durham ,  hath 
zealoufly  maintained  Dr.  Clarke’s  fcheme  of  the  trinity  and  in¬ 
carnation,  in  his  fermon  before  the  king,  from  John  i.  14.  on 
Dec .  25,  1717.  On  the  other  hand,  Bifhops  Stilling  feet  and 
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Beveridge ,  to  omit  others,  have  as  zealoufly  efpoufed  the  re- 
verfe  or  thofe  opinions. 

The  author  of  the  EJJay  enquires,  c  what  is  the  duty  of  any 
4  perfon  to  do,  who  is  the  proieffed  member  of  any  eftablifhed 
6  church,  if  he  fees,  or  imagines'he  fees,  any  errors,  either  ill 
4  the  dodfrine,  ordifcipline  of  the  church  ?  To  this  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  replies,  that  4  if  the  errors  relate  to  things  effential,  or  if 
4  all  members  of  the  church  are  required  to  give  their  formal 
4  assent  to  them,  in  this  cafe  a  reparation  feems  to  be  both 
4  juftihable  and  neceffary.  And  on  this  very  principle  we  fe- 
4  parated  from  the  church  of  Rome. — But  what  if  the  errors 
4  are  in  things  of  importance  ?  What  if  we  are  required  to 
4  fubfcribe  and  affent  to  them  ?  If  thefe  are  not  just  grounds 
4  of  reparation,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  he  would  juftify 
4  our  reparation  from  the  church  of  Rome.’ 

As  Dr.  Randolph  much  applauds  Dr.  JVaterlandd s  pieces  on 
fubfcription  :  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  that  debate,  the  dodtor  was  reduced  to  the  ab- 

O  .  ‘ 

furdity  of  averting,  that  the  articles  were  fpecial  and  determi¬ 
nate  againft  the  opinions  of  Samuel  Huber,  and  the  Socinlans ; 
yet  it  is  evident,  that  Huber  did  not  publifh  his  opinions  till 
forty  years  after  the  articles  were  compiled  ;  and  it  was  more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  articles,  that  So- 
cinus  began  to  ftudy  divinity. 

In  what  fenfe,  or  with  what  fpecial  reflridtions,  the  articles 
ought  to  be  fubferibed,  tve  do  not  prefume  to  decide,  as  per- 
fons  of  great  eminence  have  embraced  very  different  fentiments 
upon  this  fubjedt:  but,  we  hope,  vee  may,  without  offence,  men¬ 
tion  what  hath  been  afferted  on  this  occafion.  Some  have  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  articles  are  to  be  fubferibed  as  articles  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  divine  truth,  in  their  moft  obvious,  literal,  and  gram¬ 
matical  fenfe.  Others  have  pleaded,  that  they  ought  to  be 
confidered  only  as  articles  of  peace,  in  which  men  are  bound 
to  acquiefce  without  contradidfion  ;  not  as  articles  of  faith, 
which  thev  are  obliged  to  believe  ;  for  this  fcheme.  Dr.  Wil- 
Hams ,  bifhop  of  Chichejler ,  was  a  zealous  advocate  Others 
recommmend  them  as  wife  provifions  for  promoting  the  pub¬ 
lic  intereff,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fubferibed  in  the  fenfe 
which  is  moft  conducive  to  that  end  ;  while  fome  imagine  they 
deferve  the  higheft  regard,  as  articles  of  preferment  and  profit, 
as  eflablifhing  an  office  of  legal  infurance  for  their  property, 
and  negotiating  the  affairs  of  their  trade  and  commerce,  er¬ 
rors  excepted. 

*  Life  of  Bifhop  Burnet,  pag.  74. 
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Art.  xlv.  The  Chronology  and  Hijiory  of  the  Worlds  from  the 
creation  to  the  year  of  Chriji  1753;  Hit  ft rated  in  fifty fx 
tables  ;  of  which  four  are  introductory  and  contain  the  centu¬ 
ries  prior  to  the  fir  ft  olympiad ,  and  each  of  the  remaining  fifty- 
two  contain ,  in  one  expanded  vino ,  fifty  years ,  or  half  a  cen¬ 
tury .  By  the  Rev,  John  Blair,  L.  L.  D.  Folio.  2I.  12s.  6d. 
hound .  Dodiiey,  &c.  ' 

A  S  the  ufefulnefs  of  hiffory,  that  great  miftrefs  of  wifdom* 
Jl  jL  is  univcrfafly  acknowledged,  that  of  chronology  too 
mull  needs  be  admitted  :  for  we  can  form  but  very  confuled 
notions  of  paft  events,  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  ft.tcs,  tvithout  fome  inch  comprehenfion 
of  the  whole  current  of  time,  as  may  enable  us  to  trace  out 
diftindtly  the  dependence  of  events,  and  distribute  them  into 
thofe  periods  and  divisions,  that  (hall  lay  the  whole  chain  of 
paft  tranfactions  in  a  juft  and  orderly  manner  before  us.  The 
Series  of  time,  indeed,  according  to  its  proper  periods  ;  the 
interval  *of  occurrences  ;  and  the  train  and  coincidence  of 
events,  muft  be  drawn  together,  as  our  learned  author  ob¬ 
serves  in  his  preface,  into  one  body,  to  make  what  is  properly 
called,  the  thread  of  hifiory  ;  without  which,  it  is  really  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  bundle  of  detached  fragments. 

To  Shew  the  neceiTity  of  this  branch  of  fcience,  the  doctor 
observes  farther,  that  the  generality  of  readers  acquire  their 
historical  knowledge,  by  Inch  unconnedfed  parcels,  as  they 
are  fddom  able  clearly  to  put  together.  4  And  of  this,  lays 

*  he,  the  following  articles  may  Serve  for  an  example,  as  they 
4  contain  the  fubftance  of  the  antient  Greek  and  Roman  hit 

*  tory,  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  every  one  may  judge 
4  for  himfelf,  whether  he  has  not  perufed  many  of  them,  in 
4  the  common  method  of  reading,  without  any  proper  atten- 
4  tion  to  their  chronological  order.  Such  as.  The  begin- 
4  nings  of  antient  Rome ,  and  its  regal  government. — The 
4  hiftory  of  the  elder  Cyrus. — The  expulilon  of  the  Roman 
4  kings,  and  the  firft  establishment  of  the  confular  govern- 
4  ment.— 1 The  Pcrftan  invafion  of  Greece ,  under  Darius^  and 
4  under  Xerxes.- — The  Peloponnefian  war. — The  expedition 
4  of  the  younger  Cyrus ,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand 
4  Greeks. — The  expedition  of  Agefilaus.  • — The  victories  of 
4  Epamimondas. — The  battles  of  Philip  of  Macedon. — The 
4  conquefts  of  Alexander. — The  quarrels  of  his  fuccellors. — 
4  The  rife  of  the  Achaan  league. — The  two  Punic  wars. — • 
4  The  conqueft  of  Lacedemon ,  by  the  Macedonians  and  Ac'ocz- 
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4  am, — The  conqueft  of  Macedon ,  by  the  Romans, — The  de- 
4  ftrudtion  of  Carthage. — The  deftrudtion  of  Corinth, — The 
4  Numantian  war. — The  Jugurthine  war. — The  Mithridatic 
4  war. — The  civil  war,  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla. — The  Ca - 

*  tiline  confpiracy. — The  firff  triumvirate. — The  civil  war  be<r 
4  twixt  Cafar  and  Pompey. — The  fecond  triumvirate. — Their 
4  war  againft  Brutus  and  CaJJius , — The  war  betwixt  Anthony 
4  and  Auguftus. 

4  Now  all  of  thefe,  tho’  they  are  curious  in  the  detail,  and 
4  Plutarch  has  given  us  mod;  of  them  with  great  beauty  of 
4  defcription,  in  the  lives  of  his  different  heroes  ,  yet  they 
4  always  appear,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  cloud  of  dark- 
4  nefs,  and  make  but  an  imperfedt  impreffion  upon  the  me- 
4  mory,  till  the  lamp  of  hiftorical  chronology  has  enlightened 
4  them.  For  it  is  that  which  fixes  them  in  their  proper  or- 
4  der  of  fuccefiion  ;  which  fills  up  their  different  intervals, 

*  according  to  the  feries  of  time ;  which  gives  the  precife 
4  month  and  day  of  each  tranfacfion  ;  which  accompanies 
4  them  with  other  cotemporary  circumftances  ;  and  which 
4  connedfs  them  altogether,  with  the  periods  and  effablifhed 
4  JE ra  of  chronology/ 

After  pointing  out  the  abfurdities  of  fome  authors  of  repu¬ 
tation,  in  chronological  matter,  and  (lie wing  briefly  where., 
and  about  what  time,  chronology  firff  rofe  to  be  a  regular  fci- 
ence,  our  author  proceeds  to  lay  before  us  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tables. 

4  The  tables,  fays  he,  which  are  now  publifhed,  are  not 
4  built  upon  any  new  fyftem  of  chronology  ;  for  this  is  a  fci- 
4  ence  which  of  all  others,  admits  the  leaff  of  any  innova- 
4  tions ;  tho’  it  has  not  efcaped  the  faftiionable  diftemper  of 
4  the  prefent  age,  which  multiplies  new  theories  and  new 
4  opinions,  upon  every  branch  of  learning.  And  indeed  this 
4  fpiritof  novelty,  which  is  rather  the  childhood  and  fport  of 
4  imagination,  than  the  maturity  of  judgment,  has  become 
4  a  more  defpotic  tyrant,  over  the  undeiffandings  of  men, 
4  than  all  the  prejudices  of  education  put  together.  For  tho* 
4  we  may  have  jufily  rejected  many  of  the  errors,  or  the  follies 
4  of  our  forefathers,  yet  thefe  can  never  juftify  an  attack  upon 
4  the  good  fenfe,  the  learning,  the  religion,  or  the  experience 
4  of  paft  ages ;  which  have,  and  which  always  will  outlive, 
4  both  the  vifions  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  perplexities  of  me- 
4  taphyfics. 

4  The  antient  chronology  has  been  digeffed  in  the  tables, 
4  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  agreeable  to  the  fyfiem 
4  of  archbifhop  UJher ;  tho’  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  we 
4  f  don't 
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*  don’t  affume  the  earlier  dates  of  years,  as  if  they  could  be 
4  demonftrated  mathematically.  For  as  we  only  prefer  them, 
4  from  their  being  more  generally  received  than  any  other, 
4  amidft  a  vaft  uncertainty  of  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  dif- 
4  ferent  opinions,  about  the  exact  year  of  the  creation  ;  we 
4  therefore  chufe  to  decline  any  controverfy  upon  points,  where 
4  the  data  are  fo  few,  and  the  range  of  hypothecs  fo  unlimit- 
4  ed  ;  where  authors  boaft  of  de.monft rations,  and  yet  give  us 
4  nothing  more  than  the  play  of  a  prolific  imagination.  And 
4  we  may  be  the  ealier  fatisfied  upon  this  head,  if  we  confider, 
4  that  neither  religion,  nor  hiftory,  are  fundamentally  con- 
4  cerned,  in  precilely  fixing  the  times  of  fuch  remote  anti- 
4  quity. 

4  But  when  we  defcend  into  the  fucceedino;  aces  of  the 
4  world,  we  hope  the  periods  that  have  been  adopted  in  the 
4  tables,  and  their  collateral  events,  will  be  found  in  general 
4  to  be  built  upon  the  bed:  authorities,  without  being  fervilely 
4  copied  from  the  fyftem  of  any  one  particular  author. 

4  It  is  unneceftary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  errors  and  omif- 
4  fions  of  the  other  tables  of  chronology,  by  way  of  apology 
4  for  what  are  now  publifhed.  For  the  complaint  againft 
4  them  is  rather  of  a  more  general  nature,  that  in  them  ally 
4  there  is  either  a  want  of  clearnefs  and  method  in  their  plan ; 
4  or  a  want  of  materials  in  their  execution  ;  that  they  are  feldoon 
4  found  applicable  to  the  different  books  of  hijiory ,  either  antient 
4  or  modern ,  which  indeed  ought  to  be  their  principal  point  of 
4  view  and  that  they  have  rather  wanted  a  com?nentary  them- 
4  felvesy  than  helped  to  illujlrate  other  authors.  And  of  this 
4  there  cannot  be  given  a  clearer  evidence,  than  the  practice 
4  of  many  hiftorians  of  reputation,  who  have  found  it  ne- 
4  ceffary  to  add  to  their  writings  certain  chronological  excerpts, 
4  under  the  form  of  a  table  which,  tho’  generally  very  im- 
4  perfect,  are  yet  a  plain  proof  of  their  fentiments  with  regard 
4  to  the  infufficiency  of  other  tables  of  chronology. — 

4  The  tables  of  Helvicus ,  which  were  publifhed  in  1629, 
4  are  what  approach  the  neareft  to  the  plan  of  the  prefent 
4  work,  and  have  been  generally  preferred  by  men  of  learning 
4  to  all  the  reft ;  becaufe  they  give  a  more  united  view  of  the 
4  collateral  fucceftion  of  different  kingdoms  ;  whereas  the 
4  more  modern  tables  of  Talent ,  Marjhaly  Frefnoy'y  and  thofe 
4  compofed  by  an  anonymous  author  from  Petavius,  have  all 
4  of  them  made  one  great  and  fundamental  miftake.  For 
4  their  chief  aim  feems  to  have  been  pointed,  to  the  contradl- 
4  ing  hiftory  into  as  little  room  as  they  could,  by  which  they 
4'have  loft  the  true  connection  and  union  of  its  parts,  which 

4  can 
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€  can  never  be  preferved  without  expanding  them,  according 
4  to  the  feries  of  fingle  years  ;  and  we  therefore  venture  to 
4  affirm,  that  this  principle  is  the  moft  eflential,  in  the  tex- 
4  ture  of  a  chronological  table.  For  it  is  in  chronology  as 
4  in  mufic,  where  the  harmony  does  not  arife  from  any  fingle 
4  note,  or  from  any  number  of  notes,  but  from  their  being 
4  properly  proportioned  and  tuned  to  each  other  ;  where,  with- 
4  out  the  exadf  difpofition  of  time  and  place,  the  true  unifon 
4  of  concert  is  broken,  and  the  beft  mufic  may  become  dif- 
4  cord. 

4  The  improvements  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  prefent 
4  tables,  and  which  are  not  contained  in  the  plan  of  Helvicus , 

4  may  be  reduced  under  different  heads. 

4  And  firft,  we  have  added  to  the  aeras  of  time,  and  to 
4  the  fucceffion  of  kings,  the  principal  annals  of  univerfaihif- 
4  tory.  Forthefe  two  firft  will  be  found  to  be  uninterefting 
4  and  dry,  unlefs  accompanied  with  the  great  ftream  of  re- 
• 4  markable  events.  And  the  fixing  of  thefe  events  to  the  pre- 
4  cifion  of  months  and  days ,  wherever  proper  authorities  could 
4  enable  us,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  confiderable  improve- 
4  ment  upon  the  original  plan  :  for  it  opens  to  many  other 
4  collateral  circumftances,  which  ferve  to  imprefs  them  much 
4  deeper  on  the  memorv  ;  and  it  prevents  that  great  perplexity 
4  of  confounding  time  and  place,  which  therefore  renders  a 
4  minutenefs  in  thefe  articles  of  a  much  greater  importance 
4  than  is  generally  obferved. 

4  The  column  of  fat  efmen  and  warriors ,  is  a  thing  hitherto 
4  unattempted  in  any  tables  of  chronology,  and  will  be  found 
4  to  give  confiderable  light  to  the  column  of  remarkable 
4  events;  becaufe  they  are  the  great  adlors  in  the  public  tranf- 
4  actions  of  the  world,  and  are  therefore  fo  difpofed  in  the 
4  tables,  as  to  be  eafily  connected  by  the  eye  with  thofe  battles 
4  and  revolutions,  in  which  they  were  principally  concerned. 
4  Monf  le  Prefident  Henaut  feems  to  have  underftood  the  great 
4  ufe  of  this  column,  as  appears  from  his  excellent  chronolo - 
4  gical  abridgment  of  the  hijiory  of  France,  where,  at  the  be- 
4  ginning  of  every  reign,  he  has  given  us  a  lift  of  fuch  as 
4  were  the  moft  eminent  in  that  particular  kingdom. 

4  In  the  column  of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  as  well  as 

*  in  that  of  the  ftatefmen  and  warriors,  we  have  made  one 
4  ufeful  improvement ;  and  that  is,  the  adding  to  each  perfony 
4  the  year  of  his  death  and  his  age .  For  by  thefe  we  may  de- 
4  termine  the  diftance  and  coincidence  of  a  multitude  of  other 
4  circumftances ;  and  the  more  intimately  converfant  we  are 

*  with  any  branch  of  hiftory  or  learning,  we  fifiall  be  the 

4  more 
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*  more  fenfible  of  the  ,ufi?fulnefs  and  importance  of  this  ad- 

*  dition. — 

7  & 

c  The  engraving.of  the  tables  has  likewife  enabled  us  to 
4  render  the  whole  more  diftindt  and  ufeful  than  could  have 
4  been  done  by  common  printing  ;  becaufe  the  fifty  faint  hah - 
4  lines,  which  run.  £crbfs  every  plate,  contain  each  of  them 
4  an  united  view  of  the  fiiate  of  the  world  for  one  year  ;  and 
4  lead  the  eye,  by  a  plain  and  clear  direction,  from  any  par- 
4  ticular  event,  to  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  different  kings 
4  of  particular  kingdoms  ;  and  fo  onwards,  to  the  year  of  the 
4  particular  aeras  correfponding  to  that  event ;  or  by  reverfe, 
4  from  the  year  of  the  aera,  and  through  the  intermediate  co- 
4  lumns  to  the  oppollte  page,  where  the  particular  event  is  re- 
4  giftered.  * 

4  And  this  is  indeed  the  true  reafon,  why  the  common 
4  manner  of  printing  was  thought  to  be  lefs  proper,  and  we 
4  have  preferred  that  of  engraving;  which  from  its  great  ex- 
4  pence,  made  it  neceflary  to  publifh  by  fubfeription  ;  a  me- 
4  thod  which  on  many  other  accounts  we  fhould  molt  will- 
4  ingly  have  declined.’ 

Thus  much  may  fufiice  to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of 
the  plan  of  this  work ;  as  to  the  merit  of  it,  few  that  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  chronological  fubjects  will  expect  to  find  it  free 
from  errors  :  it  is,  however,  as  far  as  we  may  pretend  to  judge, 
by  much  the  molt  perfect  and  ufeful  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  We  mull  not  forget  to  mention  the  neatnefs 
and  elegance  of  the  engravings,  which  confer  an  additional  value 
upon  it,  and  that  the  author  intends  to  publifn  fome  chronolo¬ 
gical  differ tatiom,,  wherein  he  propofesto  illuftratethe  difputed 
points,  to  explain  the  prevailing  fyflems  of  chronology,  and 
to  eftablifh  the  authorities  upon  which  fome  of  the  particular 
auras  depend. 


Art.  XL VI.  An  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle.  By  a  Shepherd* 

4to.  is.  6d.  Millan,  &c. 

AN  odd  fection,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  *  conftellations 
prefixed  to  this  performance  (which  is  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  his  grace,  on  the  cultivation  and  benefits  of 
peace)  pourtrays  our  fhepherd’s  difpofiticn  to  deal  among  the 
ffars  :  and  indeed  his  afeent,  at  the  outfet,  is  fo  rapid,  that  he 
foars  above  our  difeernment  in  the  very  firft  ftanza.  He  rifes 
with  all  the  found  and  impetuofity  of  a  rocket;  but  quickly 

*  As  a  head- piece  to  the  firit  page. 

be- 
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becomes  lefs  vifible,  for  want  of  the  luminous  track,  which 
marks  the  way  of  that  artificial  meteor. 

The  Dane  repell’d  ;  the  Roman  war 
Cut  through  by  fierce  Bonducas  car  ; 

The  legions  fcatter’d  by  her  defp’rate  wheels ; 

The  trophies  rais’d  on  (he  rough  plain  ; 

The  rude  hills  cover’d  with  the  mighty  flain  ; 

Write  he,  whole  lofty  fpirit  burns 
With  glory’s  fame  !  And,  as  he  tings, 

Born  on  its  own  triumphant  wings. 

The  hero  painting,  on  himfelf  returns, 

Defcribing  what  it  lee  Is  ! 

We  cannot,  with  any  candour,  doubt  but  the  poet  had  feme 
extraordinary  conception,  that  produced  all  thefe  efforts,  in  his 
own  bead-,  but  if  that,  as  Virgil  fays  of  the  head  of  Fame,  be 
concealed  among  the  clouds,  the  reader,  who  cannot  difeover 
it,  muff  leave  the  writer,  who  can,  to  his  own  applaufe. 

As  this  ode  in  general  confifts  of  no  particular  ftan-za  in  the 
number  of  the  lines,  (fmee  they  are  of  all  fizes,  from  fours  to 
fourteens  and  upwards)  of  no  certain  meafure  in  the  number 
or  quantity  of  fyllables  in  the  lines;  nor  obferves  any  fettled 
refpondence  or  order  in  the  rhymes,  it  is  highly  probable,  tho* 
the  author  has  not  titled  it  a  Pindaric ,  he  might  intend  it  for 
what  has  been  called  fuch.  But  if  he  is,  as  he  fays  of  himfelf, 
ftanza.  30,  a  youth,  who 

- -  Not  untaught  fublimer  things, 

Calls  on  the  records  of  old  time, 

Calls  on  the  rolls  of  every  clime, 

From  all  their  ifores  to  learch,  &c.  &c. 

a  moderate  infpe&ion  of  Pindar  thud  convince  him,  that  poet 
is  no  precedent  for  fuch  iicentioufnefs  in  verfe;  for  his  Strophe 
and  Antijlrophe  are  always  of  the  fame  length,  and  of  the  fame 
numbers,  throughout  the  fame  ode  :  fometimes  the  epode  too 
is  of  the  fame  extent,  tho’  more  frequently  lhorter  or  longer  ; 
and  where  there  is  any,  it  conftantiy  clofes  the  ode,  as  the 
jlropbe  begins  it.  And  yet,  from  the  different  lengths  of  the 
Jlrophe  and  antijlrophe ,  compared  with  that  of  the  epode ,  in 
different  odes,  and  the  different  meafures  of  various  lines  in 
each,  there  is  a  confiderable  variety  of  numbers  in  Pindar  t 
tho"  the  great  uniformity  and  order  of  them  throughout  each 
diftincl  ode,  makes  us  wonder  at  the  liberty  feme  moderns  take 
in  calling  their  moft  irregular  and  inharmonious  produdfiens 
after  him.  Horace  may  have  contributed  to  this  notion  among 
perfons  of  fome  erudition,  by  his  numerifque  fertur  lege  folutis 
- — in  his  ode  on  the  imitation  of  Pindar ,  And  indeed,  as  the 
Vql.  XI.  C  c  La - 
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Latins  bad  but  one  dialedi,  and  very  rarely  altered  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  orthography  of  their  words  for  the  fake  of  verfe,  in  the 
ffrucSfure  of  which  they  were  much  feverer  than  the  Grecians , 
as  Martial  complains,  Horace  might  intend  that  Pindar  was, 
comparatively,  free,  and  fometimes  even  licentious,  in  his 
numbers.  We  muff  acknowledge  too,  that  with  a  meer  Eng - 
lijh  reader,  Cowley  $  manner  of  tranflating  fome  parts  of  Pindar , 
and  his  compofmg  many  odes  of  his  own,  which  he  termed 
Pindarics ,  in  very  irregular  lines  and  ffanzas,  (tho’  in  general 
they  will  read  with  fome  melody)  might  very  naturally  feem  to 
authonfe  thisbarbarifm  amongff  us.  But  we  find  the  ingenious 
Mr.  IVeJ ?,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Pindar ,  did  not 
attempt  to  transfufe  him  into  any  fuch  irregular  meafures. 
And  doubtlefs  a  true  genius  will  be  able  to  find  a  fufficient  va¬ 
riety  of  lyric  numbers  among  our  heff  Engli/h  poets  ;  or  may 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  others,  equally  harmonious,  with¬ 
out  facrificing  that  fweetnefs  fo  indifpenfable  to  exquifite  poetry. 

Nec  fans  ejt  pul.  bra  ejfe  poemata,  dulcia  fuvto.  Hor, 

Befides  tbefe,  not  unprecedented,  irregularities  in  verfe, 
which  this  ode- writer  himfelf  calls  wild  and  unadorned ,  he  has 
taken  fome  freedoms  with  our  language,  that  are  ffill  lefs 
venial.  In  the  15th  ffanza,  where  he  fays. 

To  her  lov’d  fov ’reign’s  juft  command, 

To  William’s  unrefifted  hand, 

Fatal  to  her  daring  foes,  &c. 

He  certainly  intended,  a  compliment  to  his  royal  highnefs  ; 
but  unfortunately  any  unrefijled  hand  might  have  been  as  fa¬ 
tal,  if  all  the  rebels,  like  the  *  adepts  in  the  Scribleriad ,  had 
tamely  ffretched  out  their  throats  to  the  fword :  which,  it 
muff  be  acknowledged,  is  one  way  of  daring.  T  he  proper 
Word  irrejijlible  would  have  made  it  both  truth  and  fen fe, 
and  ffill  have  left  the  line  as  mufical  as  fifty  others  in  his  ode. 
Thypraife ,  (/.  e.  the  patron’s)  which  begins  the  fifteenth  flan- 
za,  is  governed  by  will  fhow ,  the  laff  word  of  it,  at  the  diffance 
of  fourteen  lines,  inclufive.  The  like,  tho’  generally  at  fome- 
what  fhorter  intervals,  occurs  too  habitually.  This  affeefed 
tranfpofition  of  the  natural  order  of  our  words,  the  genius  of 
our  language  will  not  admit  of  fo  conffantly,  even  in  verfe.  It 
feems  to  refult  from  an  endeavour  to  write  verfe  by  not  writ¬ 
ing  profe,  on  the  principle  of  Monf.  J ourdaine’s  maffer  of 
languages;  and  an  ingenious  writer  has  been  cenfured  too 
juffiy  for  the  frequency  of  it  in  a  profe  tranflation  of  Tacitus. 
With  a  fuperiicial  reader,  however,  this  mode  of  didfion  a f- 
fumes  an  ail  of  poetry;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  obferve,  that  our 
fhepherd,  in  his  frequent  tranfitions  and  afeents,  had  fome  af- 

See  Re-view  Voi.  V.  p.  128. 
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Mirations  to  the  manner  oh  Pindar ,  and  would  not  be  content 
to  foar  much  beneath  him.  Thus,  in  remotely  predicting  the 
final  apotheofis ,  or  ftellification  of  the  coronet,  and  indeed  of 
its  bard  too,  he  fays  of  himfelf,  ftanza  32, 

Whofe  foul  will  yet  break  at  the  mate’s  call, 

The  foft  *  enchantrefs’  leaden  bars ; 

And  rous’d,  defpifing  little  things. 

Soar  above  the  pendent  ball, 

Spread  in  the  fpacious  fkv  her  airy  wings. 

And  reft  among  the  liars. 

Where,  as  we  cannot  difpofe  of  this  poet  to  more  advantage, 
we  (hall  take  leave  of  him,  after  obferving,  that  if  he  comes 
down  again,  he  has  much  afperity  and  incorre&nefs  to  facri- 
fice,  before  he  can  expert  an  aufpicious  vifft  from  the  mufe  he 
zealoufly  folicits.  The  apotheofis  itfelf  is  too  ftale  and  trite  a 
compliment  (being  the  common  tail-piece  of  every  paftoral 
elegy)  to  a  nobleman  of  literary  tafte,  and  chancellor  of  an 
illuftrioiis  feminary  of  erudition  and  fcience.  We  wifh,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  confidered  as  fome  mitigation  of  thefe  juft 
ftriCtures,  to  confefs  as  juftly,  that  we  have  read,  upon  the 
whole,  poenis  fo  confiderabiy  worfe,  as  to  afford  no  prbfpecfc 
of  their  writer’s  amendment. 
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Botanical. 

*  V  * '  J 

I.  A  DiJJertation  on  Botany.  By  Charles  Alfiion ,  M.  D.  the 
X\_  king’s  botanift  in  Scotland ,  feliow  of  the  royal  college 
of  phyficians,  and  profelfor  of  materia  medica  and  botany  in 
the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh .  ,  Tranflated  from  the  Latin ,  by 
a  phyfician.  Svo.  is.  6d,  Ded. 

In  this  little  piece  the  author  has  difplayed  a  large  fund  of 
botanical  knowledge.  But  what  we  fuppofe  will  be  moft  taken 
notice  of,  is  his  attempt  to  explode  the  doCIrine  of  the  fexes 
of  plants.  He  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  influence 
of  the  duft.of  the  apices,  is  not  neceffary  to  the  fecundity  of 
the  feeds ;  for  that  good  and  fertile  feeds  can  be  produced  when 
the  duff  of  the  apices  has  no  accefs  to  the  Jlyti  or  Jligmata  of 
plants  that  carry  them.  In  order  to  fupportthis  opinion,  after 
anfwering  all  the  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  the  lexual 
fcheme',  particularly  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Linnaus ,  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  experience  5  which,  he  juftly  obferves,  is  the  onl/ 

*  Conte  n t  . 
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method  of  determining  this  controverfy ;  and  he  then  gives  us 
the  refuit  of  feveral  experiments  made  with  that  intention ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  good  and  fertile  feeds  may  be  produced 
without  being  impregnated  with  the  duff  of  the  apices.  The 
language  of  this  tranfiation  is  poor,  and  inaccurate. 

Mathematical. 

II.  The  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  Apftdes  in  general ,  and 
of  the  Apfdes  of  the  Moon s  or  hit  in  particular .  Tranllated 
from  the  French  of  D.  C.  IValmefey .  B .  A.  8vo.  is.  6d .  Owen, 

This  fmall  but  ingenious  performance,  contains  feveral  ufe- 
ful  and  curious  geometrical  demonftrations,  of  great  ufe  in 
perfecting  the  lunar  theory  ;  and  a  full  demonftration  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  objection  lately  made  by  M .  Clairaut ,  to  the 
grand  principle  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  The  objeCtion 
of  that  learned  academician,  has  added  a  new  luftre  to  Sir 
Ifaac’s  theory ;  as  it  induced  the  mathematicians  to  give  it  a 
particular  examination  ;  and  we  can  venture  to  affert,  that  the 
more  ftriCtly  Sir  Ifaacs  principles  are  examined,  the  more 
readily  they  will  be  embraced. 

III.  The  Navigator’s  Companion  :  or  Mariner’ s  compendious 
Pocket-hook.  Containing  every  thing  neceffary  in  the  art  of 
navigation.  Sailing  by  mercator,  middle  latitude,  and  by  the 
true  figure  of  the  earth.  Variety  of  ufeful  problems  in  aftro- 
nomy.  Rules  and  examples  to  keep  and  correCt  a  fea  journal. 
A  complete  fet  of  tables  adapted  to  the  New  Style,  with  their 
ufe  and  application,  &c.  &c.  Whitehaven:  printed  by  W, 
Mafneder  *,  and  fold  alfo  by  J.  Clarke ,  London. 

This  treatife  is  intended  as  a  remembrancer  of  what  has 
been  already  learned  at  fchool,  to  which  the  navigator  may 
have  recourfe  when  the  method  of  folving  any  problem  has 
flipped  his  memory;  and  as  fuch  it  will  doubtleis  be  of  ufe. 
But  as  the  logarithmic  tables  are  omitted,  it  will  alfo  be  ne- 
ceifary  for  him  to  be  provided  with  fome  other  author  on  the 
fubjeCt ;  which,  perhaps,  might  likewife  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  this  compendium  ;  there  being  nothing  in  it  but  what 
has  been  already  publifhed  by  others. 

IV.  The  Practical  Gager  :  or  the  Young  Gager’s  A fi ft  ant. 
Containing  thofe  things  which  are  aCtually  praCtifed,  and  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  be  known  and  underftood  by  every  perfon 
that  is  employed  as  a  gager,  or  officer  in  the  revenue  of  excife. 
To  which  are  added,  all  the  neceffary  tables  for  gaging  and  fix¬ 
ing  the  utenlils  of  victuallers,  common  brewers,  and  alfo  for 

*  It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  Mr.  W.  Mafeder  is  alfo  the 
author. 
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moneying  the  feveral  forts  of  goods,  or  for  finding  the  amounts 
of  the  charges.  The  whole  in  a  method  entirely  new ;  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  for  the  help  of  pupils,  and  fuch  young  officers 
as  have  not  been  long  employed  in  the  excife.  By  William 
Symons ,  officer  of  excife.  3s.  Nourfe. 

This  treatife  is  wrote  in  a  plain  and  intelligent  manner,  and 
contams  all  the  rules  neceffary  in  the  practice  of  gaging. 

One  of  the  greatefl  difficulties  in  gaging,  confifls  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  form,  or,  as  the  gagers  call  it,  the  variety  of  the 
cafk.  This  difficulty  Mr.  Symons  has  endeavoured  to  obviate, 
by  finding  a  diameter  in  the  middle  between  thofe  of  the  head 
and  bung,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Yeo9  and  others  :  and  this 
method  is  certainly  lefs  fubjeclto  error,  than  the  common  one 
of  gueffing  the  form  of  the  cafk.  Mr.  Overly  attempted  the 
fame  thing  by  means  of  a  fquare,  which  he  applied  to  the 
chimes  and  bung  of  the  cafk  ;  which  method  is  inferted  in  the 
lafl  edition  of  Leadbeater  s  gaging,  with  an  improvement  of 
it  by  the  help  of  a  plumb-line.  All  thefe  methods  are  of  ufe, 
and  if  oftener  pra£tifed,  a  great  number  of  errors,  now  fre¬ 
quently  committed  in  findingthe  contents  of  cafks,  would  be 
avoided. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  authors  who  treat  profeffedly 
on  gaging,  fhould  entirely  negledt  geometry  in  their  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  think  it  requifite  to  treat  of  decimal  arith¬ 
metic.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  gaging,  which  intirely  con- 
,  fills  in  finding  the  contents  of  geometrical  figures,  can  be  un¬ 
derflood,  without  being  previoufly  lkilled  in  the  principles  of 
geometry?  Yet  this  is  the  cafe,  not  only  with  Mr.  Symons , 
but  with  almoft  every  author  who  hath  treated  on  the  art  of 
gaging. 

V.  A  new  and  cafy  Guide  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes .  Con¬ 
taining,  1.  A  fhort  and  diflindt  account  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  with  the  diflance  and  fituation  of  the  moil  prin¬ 
cipal  iflands  and  inland  places.  2.  A  defeription  of  the  globes, 
deferibing  all  the  various  figns  and  characters  in  geography  and 
aftronomy,  with  the  different  latitudes.  3.  The  folution  of 
feventy  practical  problems  applied  to  geography,  aflronomy, 
navigation,  fpherical  triangles,  dialling,  Lfc.  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  anfwers  in  various  places.  To  which  are  affixed,  three 
ufeful  tables.  1.  Shews  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  rnofl 
principal  places  from  the  meridian  of  London.  2.  Shews  the 
fun’s  place,  deflination,  right  afcenfion,  time  of  rifing  and 
fetting,  beginning  and  ending  in  twilight  one  day  in  every 
month  throughout  the  year.  3.  Shews  the  latitude,  longitude, 
right  afcenfionand  declination  of  the  molt  eminent  fixed  liars, 
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as  they  are  placed  on  Senex’ s  globes.  The  whole  attempted 
in  familiar  dialogues,  and  digefted  in  fo  eafy  a  manner,  that 
the  molt  inattentive  reader  will  receive  at  once  both  pleafure 
and  information.  Recommended  by  feveral  able  mathemati¬ 
cians  and  others.  By  Daniel  Penning.  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Hodges. 

The  induilrious  Mr.  Penning ,  to  whofe  merit  in  competi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  we  have  heretofore  borne  teftimony  *,  does 
i}ot,  in  this  new  production,  aiTume  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  excelled  others  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  fame 
way  ;  hi?  intention  being  only  to  draw  his  inftruClions  into  fo 
narrow  a  compafs,  as  not  to  burthen  the  memory,  and  yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  4  give  a  pleafant  and  fatisfa&ory  account 
of  what  is  both  necellary  and  ufeful  to  every  common  reader.* 
And  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  we  think  he  has  not  been 
altogether  unfuccefsful. 

VI.  Geography  methodifed ,  for  the  ufe  of  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  Containing  a  true  account  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  and  nations  contained 
therein :  together  with  the  produce,  commodities,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  forces  of  every  country,  and  every  thing  worthy 
of  notice  all  over  the  earth.  Eluftrated  with  a  dictionary, 
explaining  and  deferibing  the  things  fignified  by  the  names  of 
the  productions  of  nature  and  art,  mentioned  in  the  defeription 
of  the  world  ;  and  making  a  compendium  of  rtatural  hiftory, 
the  knowledge  whereof  is  one  of  the  chief  conftituent  parts 
of  a  liberal  education.  By  Lewis  Chamhaud.  i2mo,  3s.  Linde . 

Notwdthftanding  the  great  multiplicity  of  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  thofe  who  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the  important 
work  of  education,  complain,  and  not  without  reafon,  that 
proper  elementary  books  are  very  much  wranted.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  therefore  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  fcience  in  a  clear 
and  eafy  manner,  fuited  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  is  highly 
laudable.  Yet  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  not  many  fucceed 
in  this  attempt :  and  one  reafon  of  it  may  be  this,  that 
few  are  duly  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  it ;  for  it  is  not  every 
one  who  perfectly  underftands  a  branch  of  fcience,  that  can 
communicate  his  knowledge  of  it  to  young  perfons  in  an  eafy 
and  familiar  way. 

As  to  this  performance,  thoJ  it  is  by  no  means  the  moft 
contemptible  one  we  have  feen  of  the  kind,  yet  the  queftions 
in  it  are  not  always  naturally  put,  and  there  is  fometimes 
wanting  that  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  w’hich  are  fo  very  defi- 
jable  in  every  work  intended  for  the  benefit  of  youth. 

*  See  tiie  account  of  his  Toung  A'lgebraijTs  Companion ,  Review, 
vol.  III. 
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VII.  The  Rudiments  of  the  Grecian  Hijlory  ;  from  the  fir  ft 
eftablifhment  of  the  ftates  of  Greece ,  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
liberties,  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Macedonian.  In  thirteen  dia¬ 
logues.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gaft  *,  A.  M.  8vo.  6s.  Rivington . 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  no  injudicious  work.  The  dia¬ 
logue  is  fupported  in  an  eafy  and  natural  way,  and  the  author’s 
refiedlions  are  generally  juft  and  pertinent. 

VIII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Englijh  Language  and  Learning . 
In  three  parts. — Part  L  A  fpelling-book  of  arts  and  fciences ; 
containing  alphabets  of  all  the  words  in  the  following  fciences, 
viz.  theology,  ethics,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  poetry,  my¬ 
thology,  phylofophy,  geography,  aftronomy,  arithmetic,  al¬ 
gebra,  geometry,  mathematics,  mechanics,  anatomy,  phyfic, 
chemiftry,  pharmacy,  botany,  jurifprudence,  heraldry  ;  dif- 
pofed  in  a  method  entirely  new  ;  with  the  rules  of  true  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  fpelling. —  Part  II.  The  rudiments  of  Englijh 
grammar,  with  the  rules  of  orthography,  conftrucftion,  em- 
phafis,  and  a  juft  elocution. — Part  III.  LefTons  on  all  the 
ah  ve-mentioned  fciences  ;  containing  a  particular  defcription 
of  each,  by  way  of  exercife  or  praxis,  to  enable  the  fchola*-  to 
read  juftly  and  judicioufly  on  any  fubjedt  whatfoever.  With 
a  preface,  fhewing  that  nothing  fhort  of  the  method  here 
taken  can  be  fufficient  for  a  plan  of  genuine  Englijh  education . 
By  Benjamin  Martin.  l2mo.  2s.  Owen. 

Mr.  Martins  plan  (which  the  prolixity  of  his  title-page 
faves  us  the  trouble  of  explaining)  is  executed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  promifes  to  be  of  real  fervice  *,  more  efpecially  to  thofe 
whofe  literary  attainments  are  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  only 
their  vernacular  language.  His  cenfures  upon  the  too  com¬ 
mon  method  of  employing  the  new  or  old  teftament  to  ini¬ 
tiate  children  in  reading,  are  juft,  andexprefied  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  zeal  for  the  honour  of  religion.  N.  B.  The  writing  the 
firft  fyllabie  of  philofophy  with  a  y  in  the  title  page,  is  pro¬ 
bably  an  error  of  the  prefs ;  yet  it  looks  particularly  amiis  in 
the  front  of  a  fpelling-book  of  fciences  and  arts. 

IX.  Enchiridion  Syntaxeos  Liliance  conJlriCtius  :  or  an  Epitome 
of  Lilly’j-  Syntax.  In  which  many  words,  both  nouns,  verbs, 
Lfc.  are  collected  from  feveral  claftic  authors,  and  carefully 
placed,  as  notes  againft  each  refpecftive  rule,  very  proper  to 
be  exercifed  in  all  grammar  fchools,  after  the  fcholar  is  fuf- 
ficiently  grounded  in  the  declining  of  nouns  and  conjugating 
verbs.  By  Mr.  S.  Chadwicke ,  late  teacher  of  a  grammar 
fchool  for  near  fifty  years  at  Chelfea.  8vo.  is.  Crowder  and 
I  Vo  od gate . 

*  Curate  of  St.  Johns  Dublin . 

C  c  4 
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To  this  piece  are  prefixed  two  approbations,  one  by  the 
author  bimjfelf,  the  other  by  one  Mr.  Kcrfey ;  with  the  latter 
we  venture  to  agree,  that,  Nihil  reperimus  quo  minus  idem  in 
fcholis  grammatical,  busy  proprio  loco ,  minima  cum  molejlid  ufur- 
pari  potejl . 

X.  'The  Greek  Rudiments ;  in  which  all  the  grammatical 
difficulties  of  that  language  are  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ruddiman  s  Latin  rudiments, 
8vo.  4s.  Edinburgh :  printed  by  Meffrs.  Ruddimans ,  and 
fold  alfo  by  I  tiny  s  and  Co.  London. 

The  dedication  informs  us,  that  its  author’s  name  is  fames 
Barclay ,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland ;  who,  in  this  performance* 
feems  to  have  peculiarly  intended  the  fervice  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  appears  from  our  author’s  preface,  that  it  is  not  ufual 
thereto  initiate  their  youth  into  Greek, Rt\W  they  are  fent  to 
the  univerfities  ;  this  he  complains  of,  not  unjuftly,  as  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  their  attaining  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
that  language  ;  and  propofes  to  remedy  it  by  the  publication 
before  us.  But  this  defect  does  not  fubfifl  with  us,  feeing, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  our  fchools,  as  foon  as  the  boy, 
who  is  declined  to  a  learned  education,  is  tolerably  verfed  in 
Latin ,  lie  is  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  Greeks  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  while  he  is  making  a  proficiency  in  the  latter, 
he  is  perfecting  himfelf  in  the  former.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  no 
more  than  juflice  to  Mr.  Barclay ,  to  admit,  that  his  inflruc- 
tions  are  delivered  with  perfpicuity,  and  are  eafy  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  ;  nor  can  they  fail  being  ufeful  to  all  that  are  de- 
firous  -of  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  that  learned  language. 

XI.  Les  Avaniures  de  Felemaque ,  Fils  D’UlyjJe ;  par  feu 
Jldefftre  Franyois  de  S align  a  c  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon ,  precepteur  des 
Enfans  de  France ,  et  depuis  Archeveque  de  Cambrai ,  &c.  Nou- 
velle  edition  revue  et  corrigee  avec  Join  par  Mr.  Chambaud. 
1 2 mo,  3s.  6d.  Rivington. 

We  may  recommend  this  edition  of  an  author  who  has 
long  and  defervedly  been  received  as  a  French  cl^flic  ;  as  well 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  a  language  that 
fafhion  has  made  necefTary  to  be  underflood. 

XII.  A  Guide  to  the  Englifb  Pronunciation  and  Orthography  : 
in  eafy  verfe.  By  which  all  who  can  read  may  learn  to  Ipeak 
and  write  Fngl'Jh ,  as  correctly  as  thofe  who  have  had  a  liberal 
education.  To  which  is  added,  an  alphabetical  collection 
(with  the  meaning)  of  one  thoufand  words  nearly  alike  in 
1‘ound,  but  different  in  fen fe  and  fpelling.  Alfo,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  abbreviations,  notes  of  reference,  and  other  marks 
that  often  occur  in  wilting.  By  Samuel  Hammond ,  mailer  of 
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the  bluecoat-fchool  in  Nottingham .  Recommended  by  feveral 
eminent  fchoolmafters  and  other  ingenious  perfons.  i2mo. 
is.  Sold  by  T.  Fields  at  the  wheatlheaf,  the  corner  of  Pater - 
nojler-row ,  Cheapfide ;  and  by  the  author  at  Nottingham . 

Medical  and  Chirurgical. 

1 

XIII.  Extracts  from  an  old  Treatife  of  Surgery ;  {hewing 
the  fuccefsful  application  of  fungous  fubftances  in  flopping 
violent  bleedings  fo  long  ago  as  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  and 
upwards.  With  the  ingenious  conje&ures  of  Mr.  Morand 
about  the  manner  in  which  thefe  fubftances  adt.  By  H.  Mafony 
furgeon.  8vo.  6d.  Bouquet. 

This  piece  feems  principally,  and  fomewhat  invidioufly,  in¬ 
tended  to  depreciate  Mr.  Brojfardys  merit,  as  the  difcoverer  of 
the  ftyptic  quality  of  the  agaric  ;  the  hint  of  which  Mr.  Ma - 
fon  fuppofes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  old  author  from 
whom  he  gives  the  extracts  mentioned  in  the  title  ;  viz.  Felix 
FVurtZy  a  furgeon  at  Bafell  in  Germany ,  who  wrote  An  Ex¬ 
perimental  treatife  of  furgery\  (  tranflated  from  the  27th  Ger- 
*  man  edition  into  Englijh ,  in  1656/ 

XIV.  A  Tranfation  of  the  tyhy  10 th,  and  nth  volumes  of 
the  Com?nentaries  upon  the  Aphorifms  of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  late 
profeflor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden ,  concerning 
the  knowledge  and  cure  of  the  feveral  difeafes  incident  to  hu¬ 
man  bodies.  By  Gerard  Van  Swieten ,  M.  D.  principal  phy- 
fician  to  the  queen  of  Hungary. — Vol.  IX.  Treating  of  pleu- 
rifies,  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  inflammations  of  the 
liver,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  jaundice,  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach,  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  feveral  kinds  of 
the  aphthae  or  thrufh. — Vol.  X.  Treating  of  the  nephrites  or 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  apoplexy,  the  catalepfy,  a 
caries,  chronical  difeafes,  the  palfy,  the  epilepfy. — Vol.  XI. 
Treating  of  the  melancholy  madnefs,  the  mania,  or  raving 
madnefs,  the  canine  madnefs,  the  feurvy,  the  cachexy,  the 
empyema,  or  fuppuration  in  the  cheft.  8vo.  6s.  each.  Knaptons . 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  fo  well  known,  that  any  account 
of  it  from  us,  efpecially  fo  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  eight  volumes,  will  not  be  expe<fled. 

XV.  Abdeker :  or  the  Art  of  preferving  beauty.  Tranflated 
from  an  Arabian  manufeript.  i2mo.  3s.  Millar. 

We  fuppofe  this  work  to  have  had  its  origin  not  in  Arabia , 
but  in  France.  The  author  has  found  out  a  way,  ingenious 
and  entertaining  enough,  of  delivering  a  feries  of  inftrudlions 
for  the  prefervation  of  female  beauty,  (by  all  the  helps  of 
paints,  pomatums,  lotions,  &c.  &c.)  intermixed  with  the 

incidents 
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incidents  of  an  amorous  intercourfe  between  the  phyfician, 
who  is  the  matter  of  all  thefe  rare  fecrets,  and  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  communicates  them  :  the  former  of  thefe  perfons  is 
Abdeker  ( whofe  name  gives  title  to  the  book)  an  Arabian  doc¬ 
tor,  phyfician  to  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Fatima ,  one  of  Mahomet's  fultanas,  whofe  adventures 
are  terminated  by  the  wonderful  manner  of  her  quitting  the 
feraglio,  and  her  marriage  with  her  preceptor  and  deliverer 
the  doctor.  However,  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  work  is  by 
no  means  the  principal ;  the  adventures  being  only  the  vehicle 
or  form,  which  the  author  has  made  choice  of  as  the  moll 
agreeable  manner  of  teaching  his  art :  and  he  doubtlefs  judged 
right ;  for  he  certainly  makes  thus  a  more  decent,  as  well  as 
a  more  engaging  appearance,  than  he  would  have  done  under 
that  of  a  new  colic  Si  ion  of  receipts  for  beautifying  the  skin ,  tak¬ 
ing  away  wrinkles ,  recovering  a  loji  + — *  *****,  &c. 

XVI.  The  PerfeSi  King ,  an  effay :  in  which  true  grandeur 
is  illuftrated ;  with  the  true  means  to  acquire  it.  Made  Eng- 
lijh  from  the  French.  i2mo.  2s.  Cooper. 

This  anonymous  performance  appears,  if  we  are  not  mif- 
taken  in  our  conjecture,  to  have  been  written  as  a  compliment 
to  his  late  majefty,  by  fome  fenfible  foreigner ;  who,  however, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  this  tranflation,  whatever 
he  might  do  in  the  original  language  wherein  he  delivered  his 
Work  ;  the  orthographical  and  typographical  miftakes?  being  fo 
many,  that  we  can  no  otherwife  account  for  them,  than  by 
fuppofing  the  book  to  have  been  printed  abroad,  by  perfons 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  Englifh  tongue  :  and  that  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  we  are  under  no  doubt.  For  the  reft  we  fhali 
only  fay,  that  to  thofe  who  have  not  read  the  many  excellent 
treatifes  on  this  fubjeift,  which  have  been  already  publifhed  in 
pur  own  country,  the  prefent  tradl  may  afford  fome  fatisfac- 
tion.  The  author’s  idea  of  a  good  king,  is  juft ;  and 
the  maxims  and  rules  he  lays  down  for  the  conduct  of  princes, 
pre  rightly  calculated  to  make  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  happy 
in  themfelves,  and  a  blefling  to  their  fubjedfs :  but  ’tis  pity 
his  inftrudfions  are  not  cloathed  in  a  more  elegant  drefs. 

XVII.  The  Brit  If  Legacy  \  or ,  Fountain  of  Knowledge.  8vo. 
js.  fewed,  Chandler. 

To  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  this  Legacy ,  it  is  not 
given  us  to  know ;  of  what  it  chiefly  conlifts,  we  (hall  inform 
the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  poftible.  In  the  firft  place,  the 

■f  Among  others,  there  i?  one  prefcription  which  the  author  had 
the  decency  to  wrap  up  in  Latin  \  tho’  that  is  but  a  very  thin  co¬ 
ver  ing« 

author 
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author  gives  us  a  fyftem  of  horfemanShip  and  farriery,  in  a 
dialogue  between  a  horfe-doftor  and  a  groom.  Then  comes 
the  belt  method  of  preventing  chimnies  from  fmoaking,  re¬ 
ceipts  for  making  ketchup,  cleaning  filver-plate,  and  fire-eatings 
Z$c  &c.  &c.  After  thefe  follow  the  arts  of  bringing  finging- 
birds  to  perfection,  of  breeding  and  dieting  fighting  cocks ;  cu¬ 
rious  method  of  cajling  urine ,  and  curling  hair  ;  inftruCtions 
for  mounting  fans,  and  making  friar’s  balfam.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower-garden  brings  up  the 
rear; — but  the  book  contains  a  vaft  number  of  other  curiofi- 
ties,  which  we  have  no  inclination  to  enumerate :  tho’,  for 
ought  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  all  mighty  good 
things. 

XVIII.  "The  Travels  of  Mr.  Drake  Morris,  merchants  in 
London.  Containing  his  Sufferings  and  diftreffes  in  feveral 
voyages  at  fea.  Written  by  himfelf.  i2mo.  3s.  Baldwin . 

A  flimfy  kind  of  imitation  of  Rohinfon  Crufoe . 

XIX.  The  Marriage- aft.  A  novel.  In  which  the  ruin  of 
female  honour,  the  contempt  of  the  clergy,  the  deftru&ion  of 
private  and  public  liberty,  with  other  fatal  confequences,  are 
confidered  ;  in  a  feries  of  interefting  adventures.  i2mo.  2  vol. 
6s.  Hodges. 

A  writer  of  fome  parts,  but  more  virulence,  ftimulated  by 
party  prejudice  again  ft  the  prefent  administration,  as  we  are 
fed  to  conclude  from  many  paffages  in  his  work,  has  here  put 
together  a  number  of  improbable  tales  of  young  people  ren¬ 
dered  unhappy  in  their  amours,  or  matrimonial  engagements  ; 
and  the  blame  of  all  is  contrived  to  be  thrown  upon  the  late 
aCt  for  the  better  preventing  of  clandestine  marriages  :  which, 
according  to  our  author,  is  onjy  calculated  to  produce  all  thofe 
terrible  confequences  he  has  enumerated  in  his  title-page.  In 
the  heat  of  his  zeal,  our  political  novelift  has  treated  the  legi- 
flature  with  a  freedom  that  has  produced  a  warrant  for  taking 
him  into  cuftody,  which  was  executed  a  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  his  work. 

XX.  A  neiv  tranflation  of  the  Perfian  Tales ;  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  verfion  of  the  Indian  comedies  of  Modes .  Wherein  care 
has  been  taken  to  expunge  all  thofe  ufelefs  repetitions,  and 
trifling  circumftances,  with  which  the  oriental  writings  are 
encumbered:  fo  that  the  Slories  are  rendered  lefs  tedious,  and 
more  inftruCtive,  the  whole  being  reduced  into  one  Small  vo¬ 
lume.  Defigned  for  the  Service  and  amufement  of  the  Britif) 
Ladies.  By  Edward  Buttons  gent.  i2mo.  3s.  Owen. 

The  utility  of  this  book  is  Sufficiently  reprefented  above ; 
and,  we  think,  without  exaggeration. 

XXL 
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XXI.  Thoughts  on  Gallantry ,  Love,  and  Marriage . 

6d.  Dodjlcy. 

A  dedamation  againft  Iibertinifm  and  debauchery ;  and  in 
praife  of  matrimony.  This  performance,  like  its  price,  is  but 
a  flight  one. 

XXII.  A  Voyage  to  the  IJland  of  Ceylon,  on  board  a  Dutch 
Indiaman ,  in  the  year  1747.  Containing  a  fuccindt  relation 
of  the  productions,  trade,  and  inhabitants  of  that  place  :  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  account  of  St.  Helena ,  and  the  iflands  vifited 
by  the  author,  in  confequence  of  the  fhip’s  diftrelTes  at  fea. 
Written  by.  a  Dutch  gentleman.  8vo.  6d.  Bouquet . 

The  public  are  already  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  piece,  by  its  having  been  previoufly  inferted  in 
the  Evening  Advertifer ,  a  paper  much  called  for,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  profefied  oppofttion  to  the  principles  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Pojl. 

XXIII.  The  Trial  of  William  Mitchel,  /urge on-,  for  perjury . 
Tried  at  the  fittings  after  Trinity  term,  1754,  in  his  majefty’s 
court  of  king’s-bench,  IVeJhninJler.  4to.  is.  Baldwin. 

Some  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  this  trial, 
will  fufficiently  apologize  for  our  taking  more  notice  of  it 
■  than  we  commonly  afford' to  publications  of  this  fort.  The 
altercations  between  Mr.  Lee  on  the  one  part,  and  Meffi 
JRanhy  and  Havjkins  on  the  other,  concerning  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  former,  as  to  the  cure  of  ruptures ,  has  occafioned 
fome  appeals  to  the  public  *.  Mr.  Lee  brought  his  adtion 
againft  Mr.  Ranby  for  defamatory  words  fpoken  againft: 
him  the  faid  Lee\  particularly,  that  at  a  Greenwich- board 
Mr.  Ranby  had  called  him  an  Impojlor.  This  caufe  was, 
in  Hillary  term,  Jan.  23,  1753;  when  it  was  mutually 
agreed,  ‘that  the  adtion  fhould  be  entirely  put  an  end  to  by 
*  withdrawing  a  juror  from  the  pannel,  and  by  a  rule  of  court, 
c  ordering,  that  the  matters  in  quejiion  in  that  caufe ,  between 
£  the  two  parties,  fhould  ceafe,  and  the  plaintiff  fhould  trouble 
c  the  defendant  no  more  in  refpecl  thereof/ — Some  time  after¬ 
words,  another  adtion  was  brought  by  Mr.  Lee  againft  Mr. 
Ranby ,  for  words  faid  to  be  fpoken  after  the  above-mentioned 
23d  of  January ,  upon  which  action  a  verdidt  was  found  for, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  damages  given  to,  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Mitchel ,  a  furgeon  belonging  to  the  horfe-guards,  was  examin¬ 
ed  on  this  latter  trial  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lee ,  and  fwore  posi¬ 
tively  to  certain  defamatory  words  fpoken  by  Mr.  Ranby ,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  at  a  Greenwich- board  held  on  the  26th  day  of 

*  See  Review,  voh  IX.  p.  147.  vol.X.  p.  149 — 310. 
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January ,  he  called  the  faid  an  impoftor. — Mr.  MitchePs 
teftimony  upon  this  occafion  gave  rife  to  the  indidtinent  againft 
him  for  perjury,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  very  clearly  prov¬ 
ed,  that  there  was  no  Greenwich- board  held  that  day,  and  that 
Mr.  Ranhy  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  or  his  chamber, 
from  the  third  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February  \  confe- 
quently,  that  he  could  not  have  uttered  thole  words  at  the 
time  and  place  fworn  to.  It  was  alfo  evident,  that  the  words 
alluded  to,  if  ufed  at  any  time,  could  have  been  fpoke  only 
on  the  22d  of  December  preceding,  and  that  the  firft:  action 
was  partly  founded  on  the  fame ;  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ranhy 
ought  not  to  have  been  troubled  a  fecond  time  on  that  ac¬ 
count. — However,  in  confideration  of  Mr.  MitcheV s  univerfal 
good  character,  upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
being  miftaken,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  any  injury  to  Mr. 
Ranby  thereby  ;  alfo  that  the  latter  (hould  declare  his  belief 
that  no  injury  was  defigned  by  the  former,  it  was  agreed,  that 
Mr.  *Mltchel  fhould  be  acquitted.  The  lord  chief  juftice,  not 
lefs  genteely  than  candidly,  reproved  this  gentleman  for  his 
precipitance  in  fv/earing. 

Without  intending  the  lead  reflection  on  Mr.  MitcheV s 
integrity,  whofe  friendship,  in  this  particular,  infhnCe  feems  for 
once  to  have  got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  the  levity  with  which  oaths  are  too  frequently  taken: 
it  is  to  be  feared,  all  men  do  not  fufficientiy  refiedt,  that 

An  oath  is  a  recognizance  to  heaven. 

Binding  us  over  in  the  courts  above 
To  plead  to  the  indictment  of  our  crimes. 

That  thofe  who  ’fcape  this  world  fhould  fufrer  there. 

Southern  s  Groonoko. 

Is  not  therefore  the  utmoft  precifion  and  circumfpeCtion  ne~ 
ceflary,  as  well  in  taking  as  adminiftring  an  oath;  by  which 
(confidered  only  in  a  temporal  view)  the  properties,  liberties, 
and  even  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures,  may  in  a  moment  be 
injured  or  deftroyed  ?  And  it  is  a  truth,  tho’  a  melancholy 
one,  that  an  inconfiderate  oath  may  do  as  much  mifehief  as  a 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

XXIV.  The  Univerjal  Traveller  ;  or,  A  Defcrlption  cf  the 
fever  at  foreign  Nations  of  the  World.  Shewing,  r.  The  fit  na¬ 
tion,  boundaries,  and  face  of  the  refpeCtive  countries.  2.  Num¬ 
ber  of  provinces  and  chief  towns  in  each.  3.  The  genius, 
temper,  and  habits  of  the  feveral  people.  4.  'Their  religion, 
government,  and  forces,  by  fea  and  land.  5.  Their  traffic, 
produce  of  their  foil,  animals,  and  minerals.  6.  An  abftraft 
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of  the  hiitory  of  each  nation^  brought  down  to  the  prefenf 
time.  By  Mr.  Salmony  author  of  the  New  Geographical 
Grammar.  Folio,  2  vols.  3I.  in  fheets.  Baldwin. 

This  work  has  been  publifhed  iii  Weekly  numbers,  at  6d. 
each,  is  now  finifhed  in  121  numbers,  illuftrated  with  226 
maps  and  copper  plates  5  reprefenting  the  habits  of  the  people, 
views  of  cities,  animals,  &c. — Mr.  Salmons  character  for  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  nature,  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  al¬ 
together  a  work  of  fupererogation  in  us  to  fay  any  thing  on 
that  head. 

XXV.  A  Propofal  or  Plan  for  an  Adi  of  Parliament  for 
the  better  paving,  cleanfing  and  lighting  the  ftreets,  courts, 
lanes,  alleys,  and  other  open  pallages,  as  well  within  the  fe- 
veral  parifhes  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Wejlminfter ,  as  of  St. 
Mary  le  Boney  St.  Giles  in  the  fields,  St.  George  the  martyr, 
St.  George ,  Bloomfbury  ;  that  part  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew , 
Holborny  which  lies  in  the  county  of  Middlefex ;  the  feveral 
liberties  of  the  Rolls  and  Savoy  in  the  faid  county,  and  that 
part  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancajler ,  which  lies  in  the  fame  county, 
and  for  oTer  purpofes  therein  mentioned.  By  'John  Spr anger , 
of  Govent  Garden.  6d.  Baker . 

XXVI.  The  Trial  of  Richard  Hathaway,  upon  an  infor¬ 
mation  for  being  a  cheat  and  impoftor,  for  endeavouring  to 
take  away  the  life  of  Sarah  M or  duck  y  for  being  a  witch,  at 
Surry  afiizes,  begun  and  held  in  the  borough  of  Southwark , 
March  the  24th,  1702.  In  which  is  difeovered  the  malicious 
defigns  of  the  faid  impoftor,  with  an  account  of  his  pretended 
inchantments  and  witchcraft.  Before  the  right  honourable  the 
lord  chief  juftice  Holt  and  Mr.  baron  Hatfell.  To  which  is 
added,  a  fhort  account  of  the  trial  of  Richard  Hathaways 
Thomas  JVellyn  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Willoughby , 
wife  of  Walter  Willoughby  upon  an  information  for  a  riot  and 
affault  upon  Sarah  Morduck ,  the  pretended  witch,  at  the  fa»d 
affizes.  i2mo.  is.  Griffiths. 

This  extraordinary  trial,  &c.  is  reprinted  from  an  edition 
publifhed  at  the  time  when  Hathaway  s  impofture  was  de¬ 
tected  ;  and,  if  we  miftake  not,  it  is  alfo  printed  at  large,  in 
the  State  Trials.  It  feems  to  be  now  re-publifhed  as  a  kind  of 
parallel  to  the  late  affair  for  which  Elizabeth  Canning  received 
fentence  of  tranfportation. 

Poetical. 

XXVII.  The  Italian  Hufoand ;  or  the  Violated  Bed  avenged. 
A  moral  drama.  By  Edward  Lewis ,  M.  A.  8vo.  is.  Cooper . 

A  very  tragical  ftory,  told  in  very  tragical  vfcrfe.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fjiort  fpecimen  is  taken  from  the  author’s  enumeration 
frf  the  difmal  portents  that  preceded  the  cataftrophe. 
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You  know  his  lordlhip’s  bailiff,  Giovanni, x 
Live?  in  a  farm  near  to  his  caftle-gate. 

Whilft  he  at  dinner  fate,  a  favourite  hen 
Came  cackling,  and  at’s  feet  laid  a  live  chick. 

Perfect  with  wings  and  claws,  with  eyes  and  voice. 

Which  ran  without  delay  after  its  mother. 

But  lot  a  greater  wonder-'  . . 

For  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  Mr,  Lewis's 
pamphlet. 

XXVIII.  Verfes  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Theodore  Janf- 
fen,  hart,  father  to  the  right  hon.  Stephen  Theodore  Jan  fen  9 
efq;  the  prefent  lord  mayor.  With  notes ,  wherein  is  given  a 
fhort  hiftorical  account  of  him  and  his  family.  Folio,  6d. 
Kobinfoji. 

From  the  notes  it  appears,  that,  in  the  reigns  of  King  JVil- 
liam  III.  Queen  Anne^  and  King  George  I.  Sir  Theodore  was 
accounted  one  of  themoft  able  merchants  in  Europe ;  and  what 
is  highly  to  his  honour,  and  much  endeared  him  to  the  Britijh 
nation,  was  his  ftrenuoufly  oppofing  the  bill  for  opening  the 
trade  with  France ,  1713.  Of  which  affair,  and  fome  other 
particulars  of  Sir  Theodore ’s  hiflory,  mention  was  made  in  our 
Review  for  April  laft,  p.  279.  This  gentleman  lived  to  be 
near  100  years  of  age,  and  died  Sept.  22.  1748.  The  anno¬ 
tator  on  the  verfes  now  publifhed  in  commemoration  of  Sir 
Theodore's  many  virtues,  has  added  a  panegyric  on  his  fon,  the 
prefent  lord  mayor  of  London ,  of  which  Mr.  Jan  fen  is  every 
way  worthy. 

XXIX.  The  fourth  Grace .  Folio,  6d.  Crowder ,  and 

Company. 

A  compliment  to  the  countefs  of  Coventry:  the  poetry  not 
fo  beautiful  as  the  fubjedt ;  for  example. 

She  oft  has  made  me  pipe  fail  heretofore; 

Now  will  I  fatter  pipe,  and  more  and  more. 

And,  alas,  how  can  it  be  prevented !  except  the  piper  fhould 
difeover,  that  he  is  like  to  pay  himfelf  forfuch  lays  as  no  one 
eife  can  poffibly  dance  to?  But  if  he  will  be  obftinate  like  Hob- 
in  the  farce,  who  declares  he  wull  dance ,  and  does  ftrangely; 
and  fhould  perfevere,  by  piping  the  celebrated  fitter  of  his  fair 
patronefs  into  a  ffth  grace  (which,  indeed,  is  partly  done 
to  his  hand  already  *)  we  beg  he  will  mend  his  pipe  a  little; 
or,  perhaps,  on  fettling  the  prefent  account,  his  bookfeller  may 
prefent  him  a  whijlle  for  his  next  eifay. 

*  By  his  grace  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

Fo* 
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Political  and  Commercial. 

XXX.  An  Ejfay  towards  a  method  of  fpeedily  manning  a  fleet 
upon  any  judden  emergency.  8vo.  is.  Sandby. 

The  author’s  fcheme  is,  to  keep  a  conftant  regifter  of  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  able-bodied  feamen,  fuch  only  as  fhall  volun¬ 
tarily  enter  their  names  for  that  purpofe ;  who  fhall  be  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  certain  regulations  and  reftridtions,  whereby  they 
may  be  fpeedily  colledted  on  any  emergency :  in  confedera¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  propofed,  that  each  man  be  allowed  5I.  a 
year,  or  2s.  a  week. — The  methods  prefcribed  for  raifing  a 
fund  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  thefe  regiftered  men, 
are,  iff.  An  application  to  this  purpofe  of  an  eighth  of  the 
bounty  upon  exported  corn. —  2dly.  A  triennial  lottery,  to  be  called 
the  feamens  lottery. — 3dly.  The  fupprejflng  of  franks . — 4-thIy 
and  5thly,  A  tax  upon  dogs  and  horfes. 

However  well  meant,  however  plaufible  thefe  propofals  may 
appear  in  fpeculation,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  that  oppofe 
their  being  foon  carried  into  execution :  we  refer  thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  further  particulars  to  the  pamphlet  itfelf. 

XXXI.  'Some  Thoughts  relating  to  trade  in  general ,  and  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  particular .  8vo.  6d.  Baldwin. 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  vindicate  the  exportation  of 
bullion  to  the  Eajl  Indies  *,  but  as  the  author’s  reafonings  are 
merely  hypothetical,  and  unfupported  by  any  pofitive  fadts,  or 
modern  calculations,  we  refer  thofe  whom  it  may  concern  to 
the  performance  itfelf. 

Controversial. 

XXXII.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public ;  or,  A  Review  of  the  Con «* 

.  duct  of  Dr.  Ad— gt — n  towards  Dr.  Piggot.  8vo.  is.  Baldwin *. 

Dr.  P- - here  gives  the  hiftory  cf  his  late  connection  and 

fubfequent  difference ,  with  Dr.  A - — ;  whom  he  accufea 

of  a  very  fcandalous  breach  of  friendlhip  in  relation  to  Dr* 

P - ’s  fettlement  at  Reading ,  and  to  his  practice,  as  a  phy- 

ircian,  in  that  town.  Our  readers  may  remember  a  former 
charge  of  malevolence  brought  againft  this  gentleman  by  ano-* 
ther  complainant.  See  Dr.  Ruffe! s  letter  to  Dr.  Addington , 
Review ,  vol.  I.  p.  276.  We  do  not  recoiled!  that  Dr.  A — *— 
ever  produced  any  thing  in  his  own  defence,  with  refpedf  to 
’  the  former  occafion  5  and  we  wifh  he  may  be  abie  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  that  muff  remain  upon  his  moral  character,  .if 
the  faAs  now  fimply  related  by  Dr.  P - are  not  difproved* 

*  See  Review,  vol.  X.  j>,  ,369.  upon  the  fame  fubje&c 
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ART.  Xt  VI 1.  The  third  and  lajl  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs . 
Laetitia  Pilkington.  Written  by  Herfelf  Wherein  are  occa - 
feonally  interfperfed ,  variety  of  poems :  as  alfo  the  letters  of 
feveral  perfons  of  dijlinttion :  with  the  conchifve  part  of  the 
Life  of  the  inimitable  Dean  Swift.  1 2mo.  3s.  Griffiths. 

THIS  pofthumotis  production  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  her  fon,  purfuant  to  a  fubfcription  which 
his  mother  had  begun  to  raife,  and  which  his  own 
.affairs  made  it  neceffary  to  get  completed. 

Thofe  who  have  feen  the  two  nrft  volumes  of  this  lady’s 
memoirs  will  be  fufficiently  apprized  of  what  they  may  ex- 
peCt  in  this,  when  we  inform  them,  that  her  pen  is  dipped  in 
the  fame  gall,  and  her  ftyle  conducted  with  the  fame  fplrit. 
4  I  cannot,’  (fays  fhe,  in  her  introduction  to  this  volume) 
'*  like  a  certain  female  writer,  fay,  I  hope,  if  I  have  done  no- 
4  thing  to  pleafe,  I  have  done  nothing  to  offend  ;  for  truly, 
4  I  mean  to  give  both  pleafure  and  offence  :  lemon  and  fugar 
4  is  very  pretty.  I  (hould  be  forry  to  write  a  fatyr  which  did 
4  not  fting,  nor  will  I  ever  write  a  panegyric  on  an  undeferver ; 
4  if  a  rogue  fhould  happen  to  be  mine  honeft  friend,  I  owe 
4  him  filence ;  but  that  is  the  moft  he  can  expeCt. — I  threaten 
4  not  any,  nor  did  I  ever  do  it ;  but  characters  are  my  game.’ — * 
How  far  the  provocations  fhe  had  met  with  may  excufe, 
or  extenuate,  the  exceffive  freedoms  fhe  has  taken  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  vof  -fcvei’al  peffons,  our  ienorariCe  of  her  connections 
Vol.XI.  D  d  will 
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will  not  allow  us  to  determine :  but,  as  we  have  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  that  kind  to  make,  no  reader  of  breeding,  or  gene- 
rofity,  will  expedi  us  to  take  up  the  malevolent  talk  of  making 
more  public,  what  mu  ft  neceffarily  give  pain  to  thofe  with 
whom  we  are  at  perfedt  peace.  The  further  anecdotes  Mrs. 
Pilkingtm  has  given  us,  upon  her  own  credit,  of  Dean  Swift , 
we  hope,  will  prove  a  more  agreeable  entertainment. 

Thefe  then,  together  with  Mrs.  Pilkingtori  s  behaviour  in 
her  laft  moments,  as  defcribed  by  her  fon,  in  an  appendix  to 
this  volume,  are  all  we  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  public  j 
who,  no  doubt,  are  curious  to  know,  in  what  manner  this 
lady  quitted  a  world,  in  which  fhe  had  made  herfelf  fo  re¬ 
markable. 

Her  memoirs  relating  to  Swift  do  no  great  honour  to  his 
good  fenfe,  or  difcretion.  This  our  female  biographer  feems 
fenfible  of ;  but,  fuppofing  that  4  the  moft  minute  circumftan- 
4  ces  relating  to  fo  great  a  man  cannot  be  deemed  trivial,’— 
fhe  undertakes  4  to  trace  him  in  private  life  :*  obferving  at  the 
lame  time,  very  juftly,  that  4  there  only  it  is  we  can  frame  a 
4  true  judgment  of  any  perfon,  the  reft  being  frequently  mere 
4  outfide.’ 

Moft  of  Mrs.  Pilkingtori  s  accounts  of  the  Dean  are  from 
her  own  knowledge  ;  the  following  however  is  upon  hearfay. 

4  I  remember,’  (fays  fhe)  4  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  had 
4  the  honour  of  his  [Szoz/Fs]  acquaintance,  told  me,  that  the 
4  Dean,  and  fome  other  perfonsof  tafte,  whom  I  do  not  now 
4  recollect,  came  to  a  refolution  to  have  a  feaft  once  a  year, 
4  in  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia ;  which,  in  heathen  Rome,  was 
4  held  about  the  time  we  keep  our  Chriftmas ,  whereat  the 
4.  fervants  perfonated  their  mafters,  and  the  mafters  waited  as 
4  fervants.’ 

4  The  firft  time  they  put  this  fcheme  in  pra&ice,  was  at  the 
4  deanery-houfe.  When  all  the  fervants  were  feated,  and 
4  every  gentlemen  placed  behind  his  own  man,  the  Dean’s 
4  fervant  took  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  fome  meat 
4  which  was  not  done  to  his  tafte,  and  taking  it  up  in  his 
4  hand,  he  threw  it  in  his  mafter’s  face,  and  mimicked  him 
4  in  every  other  foible  which  he  had  ever  difcovered  in  him. 

4  At  this  the  Dean  flew  in  a  violent  rage,  beat  the  fellow, 
4  and  put  every  thing  into  fuch  diforder,  that  the  fervants, 
4  affrighted,  left  the  room ;  and  here  ended  the  feaft  of  Sa- 
4  turn ali a.' 

One  would  have  thought,  fo  much  a  mafter  of  true  humour 
as  the  Dean  was  himfelf,  that  the  poor  fellow’s  conduft,  thus 
excellently  adapted  to  the  intention  of  their  regale*  would 

"  '  *  have 
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have  met  with  a  very  different  reception :  but  Swift,  it  Teems, 
was  one  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  authorifed  to  puff  at 
random  againft  all  that  come  near  them,  with  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  any  hit  in  return. 

Mrs.  Pilkingtw  agrees  with  what  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  Review ,  from  another  author,  that  Stella  was  certain¬ 
ly  the  Dean’s  wife;  but  that  no  Conjugal  commerce  had  paffed 
between  them  :  that  the  Dean  4  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 

*  offered  to  acknowledge  her  as  the  partner  of  his  heart;  but 

*  ffe  wifely  declined  it,  knowing  that  while  ff e  continued 

*  only  as  a  vifitor,  he  would  treat  her  with  refpedf ;  which 

*  would  ceafe,  as  his  temper  was  unpaffive,  if  ffe  lived  en- 

*  tirely  with  him  ;  and  every  fault  of  his  fervants  would  be  at* 
‘  tributed  to  her.’  But  our  author  is  4  certain  he  muft  have 

*  tenderly  loved  that  lady,’  as  ffe  had  been  4  a  witnefs,  that 
4  the  bare  mention  of  her  name  has  drawn  tears  from  him* 
4  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  effecft.’ 

The  following  ftory  we  know  not  what  to  make  of,  with¬ 
out  fuppofing  that  it  happened  very  late  in  the  Dean’s  life. 

4  I  remember,’  (fays  Mrs.  Pilkington)  4  he  Tent  for  me  one 

*  morning  very  early,  to  breakfaft ;  and  as  J  always  drank 

*  tea  or  coffee,  I  expected  to  have  found  one  of  thefe  ready  | 

4  but  after  he  had  detained  me  two  hours,  difcourfing  on  his 

*  houffold  ceconomy,  and  other  matters,  amongft  which  one 
4  was,  that  a  piece  of  his  garden-wall  had  fallen  down ;  and 
44  fo,”  faid  he,  44  one  of  my  fellows  muft  needs  get  a  trowel 
44  and  mortar,  and  undertake  to  mend  the  breach. 

44  I  happened,”  continued  the  Dean,  “  to  fpy  him  out.  of 
44  my  window  at  this  employment,  and  called  him  to  know 
44  why  he  did  that  ?  He  told  me  he  had  been  bred  a  brick- 
44  layer,  and  that  his  doing  it  would  fave  me  money;  fo  I 
44  let  him  finiff  it,  which  he  did  very  compleatly  in  about  an 
44  hour’s  time.  So  I  gave  him  a  moidore  ;  and  pox  take  me, 
V  but  the  fellow’,  inftcad  of  going  as  he  ought,  to  the  ale* 
44  houfe,  or  a  whore,  went  and  bought  filver  buckles,  and  is 
44  grown  very  proud  on  it. 

44  — Come,”  faid  he,  44  ff  all  we  go  to  breakfaft,  I  know 
44  you  were  once  Bermudas  mad  ;  now  I’ll  give  you  Tome  of 
44  that  country  cheer  ;  open  that  drawer,  and  reach  me  a  flat 
44  bottle  you’ll  find  there.”  4  I  ran  to  obey  him,  and  as  the 

*  drawer  was  low,  kneeled  down  to  it.’ 

4  I  no  fooner  attempted  to  unlock  the  drawer,  but  he  flew 

*  at  me,  and  beat  me  molt  immoderately ;  I  again  made  an 
4  effort,  and  ftill  he  beat  me,  crying,  44  Pox  take  you,  open 
^  the  drawer,”  I  once  more  tried,  and  he  ftruck  me  fo  hard, 

-L  *  Dd  2  ‘  that 
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4  that  I  burft  into  tears,  and  faid,  44  Lord,  Sir,  what  muft 
44  I  do  ?” 

44  Pox  take  you  for  a  flut,”  faid  he,  44  would  you  fpoil  my 
44  lock,  and  break  my  key  ?”  44  Why,  Sir,  the  drawer  is 

44  locked.”  44  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,”  faid  he,  44  I  thought  you 
44  were  going  to  pull  it  out  by  the  key ;  well,  open  it,  and  do 
44  what  I  bid  yOu.” 

4  I  did  fo,  and  found  the  bottle.  44  Now,”  faid  he,  44  you 
44  muft  know  I  always  breakfaft  between  my  own  houfe  and 
44  the  church,  and  I  carry  my  provifion  in  my  pocket upon 
4  this  he  pulled  out  a  piece  of  ginger-bread,  and  offered 

4  me  fome. 

4  As  I  was  terribly  afflided  with  the  heart-burn,  the  very 

5  thoughts  of  any  thing  fo  dry,  made  me  ten  times  worfe, 
4  which  I  told  him,  and  begged  he  would  excufe  me.  He 
4  pofttively  infifted  on  my  eating  a  piece  of  it,  which  I  was, 
4  on  penalty  of  another  beating,  obliged  to  comply  with. 

44  Now,”  faid  he,  44  you  muft  take  a  fup  out  of  my  bottle.” 
4  I  juft  held  it  to  my  mouth,  and  found  it  fo  ftrong,  that  I 
4  intreated  he  would  not  afk  me  to  tafte  it:  he  endeavoured  to 
4  perfuade  me ;  but  finding  that  would  not  avail,  he  threw  me 
4  down,  forced  the  bottle  into  my  mouth,  and  poured  fome  of 

*  the  liquor  down  my  throat ;  which  I  thought  would  have 
4  fet  my  very  ftomach  on  fire.  He  then  gravely  went  to 
4  prayers.’ — 

As  the  memoirs  of  Swift  are  promifcuoufly  {battered  through 
this  work,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  leften  the  difguft  our  readers 
muft  have  felt  from  the  above  account,  by  introducing,  in  this 
place,  one  ftep  taken  by  the  Dean,  very  much  to  his  honour. 

Our  author,  whole  addrefles  to  the  great  Were  very  frequent 
and  extenftve,  takes  occafion  to  complain  loudly  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  infolence  of  fervants  in  families  of  rank;  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  which  fhe,  with  more  politenefs  than  veracity,  attri¬ 
butes  to  their  lords’  being  ignorant  of  it :  this,  however,  leads 
her  to  recoiled  the  following  behaviour  of  Swift  upon  fuch  an 
occafion.  4  The  Dean,’ ‘(fays  fhe)  4  difeharged  a  fervant  only 
4  for  rejecting  the  petition  of  a  poor  old  woman  :  fhe  was 
4  very  undent,  and  on  a  cold  morning  fat  at  the  deanery-fteps 
4  a  confiderable  time,  during  which  the  Dean  faw  her  through 
4  a  window,  and  no  doubt  commiferated  her  defolate  condi- 
4  tion.  His  footman  happened  to  come  to  the  door,  and  the 
4  poor  creature  befought  him  in  a  piteous  tone,  to  give  that 

*  paper  to  his  reverence.  The  fervant  read  it,  and  told  her, 

4  with  infinite  (corn,  his  mafter  had  fomething  elfe  to  mind 

*  than  her  petition.  44  What’s  that  you  fay,  fellow  ?”  faid  the 

•i  4  Dean, 
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*  Dean,  looking  out  at  the  window,  44  come  up  here.”  The 
4  man,  trembling,  obeyed  him  :  he  alfo  defired  the  poor  wo- 
4  man  to  come  before  him,  made  her  fit  down,  and  ordered 
4  her  fome  bread  and  wine ;  after  which  he  turned  to  the  man, 
4  and  faid,  44  At  what  time.  Sir,  did  I  order  you  to  open  a 
44  paper  dire<ffed  to  me  ?  or  to  refufe  a  letter  from  any  one  ? 
44  Hark  ye,  Sirrah,  you  have  been  admonifh.ed  by  me -for 
44  drunkennefs,  idling,  and  other  faults;  but  fince  I  have  dif- 
44  covered  your  inhuman  difpofition,  I  muft  difmifs  you  from 
44  my  fervice :  fo  pull  off  my  cloaths,  take  your  wages,  and 
44  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you.” — 

But  we  return,  with  our  author,  to  one  or  two  mprp  of  the 
Dean’s  whims. 

4  When  the  Dean  was  at  Bclkamp ,  at  the  houfe  of  the  rev. 
4  Dr.  Gratton ,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Delany  to  come  and  dine  with 
4  him,  mighty  Thomas  Thumb,  and  her  ferene  highnefs  of  Lil- 
4  liput ,  meaning  my  hufbartd  and  me:  accordingly  we  went; 
4  the  Dean  came  out  to  meet  us^  and  I,  by  agreement,  hiding 
4  my  face,  Mr,  Pilkington  told  him  they  had  picked  up  a  girl 
4  on  the  road,  and  defired  to  know  whether  they  might  bring 
4  her  in.  He,  guefling  who  it  was,  faid,  44  let  her  fhew  her 
4  face,  and  if  Ihe  be  likely,  we’ll  admit  her.”  On  this  I  took 
4  down  my  fan,  and  faid,  44  O  indeed.  Sir,  I  am:”  44  Well 
44  then,”  laid  he,  44  give  me  your  hand.”  He. led  me  into  a 
4  parlour,  where  there  were  twelve  clergy-men,  and  faid, 
44  Thofe  fellows  coming  in,  have  brought  a  wench  with  them; 
44  but,”  added  he,  44  wTe’ll  give  her  a  dinner,  poor  devil !  and 
44  keep  the  fecret  of  our  brethren,”--  -* 

44  Pox  on  you,  you  flut,”  faid  the  Dean, 44  you  gave  me  a  hint 
44  for  my  polite  conv.erfation,. which  I  have  purfued  :  you  faid, 
44  it  would  be  better  to  throw  it  into  dialogue,  and  fuppofe  it 
44  to  pafs  amongft  the  great ;  I  have  improyed  by  you  44  O 
44  dear  Sir,”  faid  I,  44  it  is  irppoffible  you  fhould  do  otherwife.” 
44  Matchlefs  faucinefs!”  returned  he:  ,4t  well,  but  I’ll  read  you 
44  the  work;”  which  he  did  with  infinite  humour,  to  our  high 
4  entertainment. 

4  It  was  Chriftmas  time,  and  froze  very  hard  :  the  Dean, 

4  meditating  revenge,  fet  the  wine  before  a -great  fire;  the 
4  corks  of  the  wine  being  fecured  with  pitch  and  rofin,  which 
4  began,  in  a  little  while^  to  melt:  no'fooner  did  the  Dean 
4  perceive  they  were  fit  for  his  purpofe,  but  he  (lily  rubbed 
4  his  fingers  on  them,  and  daubed  my  face  all  over.  Inftead 
4  of  being  vexed,  as  he  expedted  I  would,  I  told  him  he  did  me 
4  great  honour  in  fealing  me  for  his  own.  44  Plague  on  her,  ’ 

4  faid  he, 44 1  cannot  put  her  out  of  temper  yet  he  determined 
4  to  do  it,  if  pofiible,  for  he  afked  the  company  if  they  had 

Dd  3  4  ever 
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4  ever  Teen  fuch  a  dwarf ;  and  inftfted  that  I  fhould  pull  off 
4  my  Aloes  till  he  meafured  me :  to  this  I  had  no  inclination 
f  to  fubrnit,  but  he  was  an  abfolute  prince,  and  refiftance 
4  would  have  little  availed  me ;  fo  when  I  obeyed,  he  faid, 

4  why  I  fufpected  you  had  either  broken  ftockings  or  foul  toes  *, 

4  and  in  either  cafe  fhould  have  delighted  to  have  expofed  you. 

4  He  then  made  me  ftand  up  againft  the  wainfcot,  leaned 

*  his  hand  as  heavy  as  he  could  upon  my  head,  till  I  fhrunk 
6  under  the  weight  to  almoft  half  my  proportion  $  then  mak- 

*  ing  a  mark  with  his  pencil,  he  affirmed,  I  was  but  three  feet 
4  two  inches  high/ 

Mrs.  Pilkington ,  at  that  time  breeding,  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  the  gentlemen  at  table  confulted  the  weaknefs  of  her 
appetite,  with  an  officioufrtefs  that  became  fo  troublefome,  c  that 
4  at  laft,’  fays  {he,  4  I  told  the  Dean,  I  wifhed  I  was  a  man, 
4  that  I  might  be  treated  with  lefs  ceremony  :  why,  faid  the 
4  Dean,  it  may  be  you  are :  I  wifh,  Sir,  faid  I,  you  would 
4  put  the  queftion  to  the  company,  and  according  to  their 

4  votes  let  my  fex  be  determined.  I  will,  faid  he ;  u  Pilkington , 
44  what  fay  you  ?”  A  man,  Sir  :  they  all  took  his  word,  and, 

5  in  fpite  of  petticoats,  I  was  made  a  man  of  after  dinner.  I 
4  was  obliged  to  put  a  tobacco-pipe  in  my  mouth  ;  but  they 
4  fo  far  indulged  me,  as  to  let  it  be  an  empty  one,  as  were  the 
4  Dean’s,  Dr.  Delany’ s,  and  my  hufband’3. 

*  4  The  Dean  afked  me  could  I  play  at  cribbage  5  I  faid  I 
4  could  :  upon  which  he  called  for  cards  5  but,  upon  recollec- 
4  tion,  faid,  he.  would  not  play  with  a  beggar,  for  he  fhould 
4  ftand  no  chance ;  for,  if  he  won,  he  would  not  take  the 
4  money,  and  if  he  loft,  he  muft  in  honour  pay.  But  why  a 
4  beggar,  Mr.  Dean  ?  faid  Dr.  Ddany.  A  married  curate 
4  muft  of  confequence  be  a  beggar,  returned  he,  and  you  are 
4  another  $  and  pox  on  me,  if  I  Can  ever  get  acquainted  with 
4  any  perfons  but  beggars  ;  and  I  do  not  think,  but  this  wo- 
4  man  or  man  here,  is  in  the  way  of  producing  another. 

*  Then,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  be -fo  kind  to  ftand  godfather, 
4  which  will  fecure  it  from  fo  hard  a  fate.  So,  faid  he,  more 
c  demands  upon  me  \  Well,  if  it  be  a  boy,  I  do  not  much 
?  care  if  I  do  i  but  if  it  be  a  little  bitch,  I’ll  never  anfwer 
4  for  her/ 

Swift  executed  his  promife  as  follows.  Mrs.  Pilkington 
produced  the  fex  the  Dean  wifhed  for. — He  was  then  in  the 
Country :  a  fortnight  after  her  delivery  he  returned  to  Dublin , 

*  The  reader  who  has  feen  the  Dean’s  Lady's  Drejfing-room,  and 
other  pieces  of  a  like  calt,  will  not  wonder  at  this  inflance  of  his  in- 
delicacy. 


4  and 
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and,  fays  (he,  came  4  dire&ly  to  vifit  me :  Mr.  Pilkington 

*  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  brought  him  up  to  me.  After 
4  wifhing  me  joy,  he  afked  me  where  was  his  god-fon  eledt ; 

*  I  told  him  in  heaven.  44  The  Lord  be  praifed,  faid  he,  I 
44  thought  there  wasfome  good  news  in  the  way,  your  hufband 
44  looked  fo  brifk  :  pox  take  me,  but  I  was  in  hopes  you  were 
44  dead  yourfelf;  but  it  is  pretty  well  as  it  is,  I  have  laved  by 
44  it,  and  Ifhould  have  got  nothing  by  you.” 

After  the  compliment  of  caudle,  which  the  Dean  conde¬ 
scended  to  accept,  he  withdrew.  4  About  an  hour  after,’  con¬ 
tinues  our  hiftorian,  4  a  fervant  brought  me  a  letter,  and  a 
4  great  bundle  of  brown  paper,  fealed  with  the  utmoft  care, 
4  and  twifted  round  with  I  know  not  how  many  yards  of  pack- 

*  thread ;  my  curiofity  led  me  to  read  the  letter  before  I  exa- 
4  mined  the  contents  of  the  paper,  which,  to  the  beft  of  my 

*  knowledge,  [remembrance  fhe  means]  was  this : 

<c  Madam, 

44  I  fend  you  a  piece  of  plumb-cake,  which  I  did  inteqd 
41  Should  be  (pent  at  the  chriftening ;  if  you  have  any  objection 
44  to  the  plumbs,  or  do  not  like  to  eat  them,  you  may  return 
44  them  to.  Madam,  Your  fincere  friend  and  fervant, 

J.  Swift.” 

*  I  now  examined  the  contents  of  the  paper,  in  which  I 
A  found  a  piece  of  ginger-bread,  in  which  were  fiuck  four  gui- 
4  neas,  wrapt  in  white  paper ;  on  the  outfide  of  each  was 
4  wrote  plumb.’ — 

This  was,  in  a  great  man  like  Swift ,  only  defpere  in  loco : 
but  the  pummelling  humour  came  on  a-pace,  and  poor  Latitia 
was,  among  others,  the  fubjedf  of  it ;  as  (he  immediately  after 
■jhis  informs  us. 

It  feems  the  Dean  had  4  received  from  Spain ,  from  one  Mr. 
4  JVogan ,  a  green  velvet  bag,  in  which  was  contained,  the  ad- 
1  ventures  of  Eugenius\  as  alfo  an  account  of  the  courtfhi'p 
4  and  marriage  of  the  chevalier  to  the  princefs  Sobiefky*  with 
other  particulars,  very  proper  to  accompany  them  and  each  other, 
fuch  as,  4  fome  of  the  pfalms  of  Davif  paraphrafed  in  Milto- 
4  me  verfe,’  and  — 4  remarks  on  the  Beggar* s  Opera. 

4  The  Dean  faid  he  did  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  it;  and 

*  bid  Mr,  Pilkington  take  it  to  London ,  and  look  it  over  at  his 

*  leifure,  which  accordingly  he  did. 

4  He  was  fcarce  gone,  when  the  Dean  came  to  me  for  the 
4  bag.  I  told  him  my  hufband  had,  according  to  his  com- 
u  mands,  taken  it  with  him.  He  protefted  he  never  gave  him 

*  any  fuch  permiflion  ;  that  I  was  impudent  to  fay  it,  and  my 
4  hufband  more-fo,  to  do  it  ;  the  conclufion  of  which  was* 
4  that  he  ordered  me  to  write  to  him  to  return  it  immediately; 

D  d  4  4  and, 
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*  and,  left  I  ihould  forget  it,  he  gave  me  a  very  good  beating* 

*  Well,  I  writ  Mr.  Pilkington  an  account  of  the  Dean’s  wrath, 

*  and  he  fent  me  the  fatal  bag  by  a  clergyman  :  I  direilly  car- 
4  ried  it  to  the  Dean,  and  hoped  he  would  be  pleafed,  by  my, 
4  punctual  and  ready  obedience  to  his  will ;  but  far  otherwise 
4  it  fell  out,  for  the  Dean  flew  into  a  pafiion,  for  my  daring  to 
4  prefume  to  write  for  it ;  and  gave  me  another  beating.’ 

Thi#  affair  of  the  green  bag  brought  Mrs.  Pilkington 
to  fuch  feeling ,  that  fhe  here  begins  to  moralize  moft  plen¬ 
tifully  :  but  as  we  have  but  three  fhort  ftories  more  about  Swift , 
and  two  of  thefe  of  a  piece  with  the  laft,  we  {hall  produce 
thofe  two  ;  and  then,  introduced  by  our  fair  Seneca's  morals , 
conclude  with  the  third. 

4  The  firft  proof  he  [the  Dean]  gave  of  his  incivility  was  his 
4  affronting  the  lord  lieutenant  at  the  lord  mayor’s  table;  who, 
4  becaufe  he  had  not  paid  his  compliments  to  him  in  due  form, 
4  he  very  civily  accofted  by  the  extraordinary  title  of,  44  you, 
44  fellow,  with  the  blue  firing.”  Some  little  time  after  this;  he 
4  invited  two  clergymen  to  take  the  air  with  him,  and  when 
4  he  got  them  into  a  coach,  he  did  fo  belabour  them,  and  knock 
4  their  heads  together,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cry  out  for 
4  afhftance.’ 

Now  for  the  meditations  ! 

4  But  did  not  this  more  refemble  the  ailions  of  a  lunatic, 
4  than  of  a  gentleman  of  fuperior  wit  and  knowledge  ?  In- 
4  deed,  I  believe  too  much  learning  had  turned  his  head,  or 
4  too  deep  a  fearch  into  the  fecrets  of  nature ;  as  nothing  could 
4  efcape  his  obfervation.  And  this  wrong  turn  in  his  brain, 
4  I  fancy,  had  poffefled  him  a  long  time  before  it  was  taken 
4  notice  of,  as  numberlefs  proofs  might  be  produced  ;  and  even 
4  amongft  the  faefts  that  I  have  related,  there  are  fome  ftrong 
4  inftances  of  it ;  had  he  been  lefs  witty,  it  would  foorter  have 
4  been  taken  notice  of :  but,  as  the  poet  obferves, 

4  Great  wit  to  tnadnefs  fure  is  near  ally  V,  Sc. c.* 

The  Dean’s  conduit  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is  much 
better  accounted  for  by  a  very  capital  author,  whofe  fenti- 
ments  are  tranfcribed  into  our  late  Reviews.  As  we  are  not 
likely  to  hear  much  more  of  this  every  way  extraordinary  man, 
till  an  account,  long  promifed,  comes  out.  Reader  !  whoe’er 
thou  art !  be  not  aftoniftied  that  human  nature  can,  in  one  and 
the  fame  perfon,  rife  above  imitation,  and  fink  beneath  con¬ 
tempt  !  Art  thou  a  clajfical  reader  ;  art  thou  a  fcriptural.  (a 
judicious  fcriptural)  reader;  inftances  are  ready  to  inform 
thee,  that  providence,  ailing  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  is  more 
equal  in  intellcitual,  as  .well  as  in  all  other  h’iman  endow- 

mcptS; 
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merits,  than  fome  are  aware  of.  Thou,  too,  haft  thy  advan¬ 
tages  :  thou,  it  is  prefumed,  could’ft  never  play  the  wit  as  he 
did  ;  and  he,  potfibly,  played  the  fool  more  than  thou. 

.  We  promifed  to  give  the  laft  ftory  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  re¬ 
lating  to  Swift.  Here  it  is, 

*  From  this,’  [from  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  anec- 
doteofthis  celebrated  man]  c  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
4  knew  nobody  ;  I  was  told  the  laft  fenftble  words  he  uttered, 

4  were  on  this  occafion :  Mr.  Handel ,  when  about  to  quit 

*  Ireland ,  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him  ;  the  fervant  was  a 
4  confiderable  time,  ere  he  could  make  the  Dean  underftand 
4  him  ;  which  when  he  did,  he  cried,  44  O  !  a  German ,  and  a 
44  genius!  a  prodigy!  admit  him.”  The  fervant  did  fo,  juft 

*  to  let  Mr.  Handel  behold  the  ruins  of  the  greateft  wit  that 
4  ever  lived  along  the  tide  of  time,  where  all  at  length  are  loft/ 

We  are  now  to  acquaint  our  readers,  how  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Pitting*  on*  s  particular  talents  took  her  flight  elfewhere.  . 

Her  fon,  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  gives  a  very  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  his  ingenious,  his  unhappy  mother’s  laft  ill- 
nefs  and  departure.  Her  neceflities  were  great,  her  accommo¬ 
dations  dear,  and  her  treatment  by  her  landlord,  as  he  repre¬ 
sents  it,  very  cruel.  Yet  fhe  bore  it,  not  with  patience  opiy, 
but  fpirity  and,  from  the  following  lines,  which  her  fon  avers 
4  were  the  laft  fhe  ever  wrote,’  rehgnation. 

My  Lord,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God, 

I  bow  to  chy  corre&ing  rod  ; 

•  Nor  will  I  JnUrmqr  or  complain,  -  ' 

Tho’  ev’ry  limb  be  fill’d  with  pain  ;  * 

Tho’  my  weak  tongue  its  aid  denies. 

And  day-light  wounds  my  wretched  eyes. 

Mr.  Pilkington ,  the  younger,  perceiving  his  mother  in  great 
decline,  expedfed  fhe  would  apply  to  the  ufual  aftiftance  the 
church  offers  people  at  the  clofe  of  life.  4  My  dear,  faid  fhe, 
4  you  know  the  ufage  I  have  received  from  your  father,  toge- 
4  ther  with  the  knowledge  I  have,  that  there  are  but  few  good 
4  clergymen  to  be  found,  have  ever  made  me  declare  that  I 
4  would  permit  none  of  them  to  vifit  me  in  my  laft  hours,  ex- 
4  cept  dear  Dr.  Delany :  however,  ftnce  he  is  from  town, 
4  and  the  world  would  add  impiety  to  all  they  have  faid  of 
4  me,  if  I  do  not  have  fome  one  of  them,  pray  fend  for  the 
4  curate  of  this  parifb.  I  accordingly  . did,  and  we  all  joined 
4  in  prayer ;  after  which  (he. fell  into  a  good  deal  of  difcourfe 
4  with  him,  and  they  drank  a  glafs  of  wine  together  :  he  afked 
4  her  if  fhe  forgave  my  father,  and  fhe  related  the  following 
4  ftory  tQ  him. 


4  There 
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4  There  was  an  honeft  Irljh  papift  on  his  death-bed,  and 

*  when  the  prieft  was  going  to  give  him  abfolution,  he-  afked 
4  the  Tick  man,  if  he  freely  forgave  ail  his  enemies,  otherwife 
4  he  could  not  adminifter  that  facrament  to  him:  the  man  re- 
4  plied,  Arah  faith,  father,  !  do  forgive  every  one,  only  Teddy 
4  Brenan ,  that  pounded  mv  cow.  Nay,  but,  faid  the  prieft, 

*  you  muft  forgive  him  alfo,  or  I  cannot  abfolve  you  :  well, 
4  faid  he,  father,  if  I  die,  I  will  forgive  him;  but  if  I  live,  I 
4  never  can.  Will  that  do,  faid  the  fick  man  ?  Arah  faith, 
4  faid  the  prieft,  if  it  won't  do,  it  muft  do ;  and  accordingly 
4  proceeded. 

6  So,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  if  I  die,  I  do  forgive  him  ;  and  I  wifh 
4  the  God  whom  he  hath  offended  may  do  the  fame;  but  if  I 

*  live,  mark  you  that,  Mr.  Parfon,  I  never  will.* 

Her  fon  proceeds  to  let  us  know,  that  an  hour  after  the 
above-mentioned  clergyman  was  gone,  4  came  a  great  long 
4  letter,  declaring  that  fhe  [his  mother]  was  damned  beyond 
4  redemption;  that  fhe  was  now  on  the  brink  of  hell;  and 
4  that  not  the  blood  of  the  lamb  could  intercept  her/  This 
letter  was  fufpe<fted  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the 
Dublin  methodifts. 

4  We  both,’  fays  he,  4  laughed  at  this  fantaftical  contri- 
4  vance,  and  fhe  only  wifhed  for  ftrength  to  be  able  to  anfwer 
c  it  properly;  but  alas,  fhe  never  had/ 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  fcene  of  the  laft  aft  of  this 
memorable  woman. 

4  This  day/  (fays  her  fon)  4  fhe  retained  her  fenfes  tole- 
4  rably,  till  evening,  when  file  began  to  talk  incoherently.  I 
4  fat  up  till  four  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  I  grew  very 
4  heavy  :  what,  faid  fhe,  cannot  you  watch  and  pray  a  mo- 

ment,  till  this  bitter  cup  paffes  from  me:  a  moment  *  and  I 
4  fhall  be  no  more.  Come,  faid  fhe,  kneel  down,  and  take 
4  my  blefting  and  laft  adieu. — She  laid  her  hand  on  my  head, 
4  and  faid,  very  devoutly,  the  God  of  Abraham ,  Ifaac ,  and 
4  Jacob ,  blefs  you ;  the  Father,  the  fon,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  pro- 
4  tecl  and  guard  you;  and  bring  you  fafe  to  everlafting  peace, 
•4  where  I  go  a  little  before  you  ;  for  furely,  my  dear  child,  I 
4  believe,  through  Chrift,  I  fhall  be  happy  hereafter/ 

Mr.  Pilkington  here  exclaims  againft  thofe  who  would  fup- 
pofe  his  mother  died  an  atheift.  He  then  recolle&s,  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  her  illnefs,  fhe  applied  to  him  as  follows : 

4  I  have  a  thing  to  requeft,  which  you  muft  by  no  means 
4  deny  me,  but  promife  me  on  your  life,  your  honour,  and 
4  your  foul,  to  perform  it. — Jt  is  this,  faid  fhe,  in  a  few  days 
4  you’ll  iofe  your  poor  litde  mother ;  and  as  you  know  I 
: .  .  '  have 
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s  have  no  money,  your  father  undoubtedly  will  bury  me,  and 
1  perhaps  may  propofe  putting  my  remains  in  his  family  bu- 

*  rial-place  ;  but  if  you  fuffer  that,  you  have  my  heavy  curfe  ; 
c  nay,  if  it  is  poffible,  I  will  come  from  the  grave  to  refent  it. 

*  Lay  me  by  my  dear  father,  arid  let  our  kindred  allies  mingle 

*  together ;  for  were  I  put  in  the  ground  with  your  father, 

The  miracle  of  Thebes  would  be  renew’d, 

And  the  dividing  flames  burn  diff’rent  ways. 

c  Thefe  were  her  very  words  :  now,  faid  fhe,  if  ever  you 
c  grow  rich,  eredt  a  little  fquare  ftone  over  me,  and  let  this 

*  infcription  be  on  it: 

Here,  lietb ,  near  the  body  of  her  honoured  father , 
John  Vanlewen,  M.  D. 

The  mortal  part  of 

Mrs .  Ljetitia  Pilkington; 

IVhofe  fpirit  hopes  for  that  peace ,  through  the  infinite  merit 
of  Christ,  which  a  cruel  and  mercilefs  world  never 
afforded  her. 

The  patience  of  fome  of  our  readers,  by  this  time  may  be 
fired.  Be  it  fo:  others  may  be  defirous  to  follow  poor  Mrs* 
Pilkington  to  the  dying  period.  4  Between  five  and  fix,’  fays 
her  fon,  c  her  breath  grew  fhort,  and  her  eye-fight  failed 
i  her;  I  wept  and,  embracing  her  hand,  which  was  now  al- 

*  mofi  lifelefs,  afked  her  if  {he  knew  me  *  ? — She  defired 

*  me  to  kneel  down  and  pray  by  her,  which  I  did;  ftill 
6  keeping  her  hand  in  mine,  I  found  it  grow  cold  and 
6  heavy,  and  looking  up,  juft  faw  her  expire  with  a  figh,’ 

Reader !  again  obferve,  that  none  can  judge  of  real  cha¬ 
racters,  but  God.  Cenfure  not  in  others  thofe  frailties,  which, 
tho’  beyond  thy  prefent  perception,  thou  mayeft  have  in  thyfelf : 
concealed,  however,  till  a  critical  combination  of  circumftances 
fhall  give  thee  the  melancholy  convidlion  of  their  real  exiL 
tence  !  confider  tempers ,  genius ,  education ,  company ,  and  the 
wide  fpace  of  employments  :  confider  alfo  the  fpace  much  more 
wide,  horrid,  defolate,  and  abandoned,  of  people  well  educated , 
but  reduced ;  of  people  of  great  fenfe ,  literary ,  military ,  and 
other  acoomplifhments,  who,  frantic  by  negledb,  run  into  re - 
veriesy  of  which  they  never  could  have  fufpedted  themfelves 
capable !  confider  thefe,  and  Latitia  Pilkington  may  be  forgot, 
and  Dean  Swift  forgiven  ! 

*  By  her  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  it  appears  that  her  mind  was 
fomewhat  difcompofed  at  that  time. 

7  Mr, 
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Art.  XL viii.  The  Ufeful  Fatnily  Herbal ;  or,  an  account  of  all 
thofe  Englifh  plants  which  are  remarkable  for  their  virtues  : 
and  of  the  drugs  which  are  produced  by  vegetables  of  other 
countries .  With  their  defcriptions,  and  their  ufes ,  as  proved  by 
experience,  lllujlrated  with  figures  of  the  mo/l  ufeful  Englifh 
plants.  With  an  introduction,  containing,  i.  Directions  for 
the  gathering  and  preferving  roots,  herbs,  flowers,  and  feeds. 
2.  The  various  methods  of  preparing  thofe  fimples  for  prefent 
ufe.  3.  Receipts  for  making  from  them  dijlilled  waters,  con- 
Jerves,  fyrups,  and  other  forms,  proper  to  be  in  readinefs,  and 
for  keeping  all  the  year.  4.  The  ways  of  making  up  eleCiua- 
ries,  juleps,  draughts,  and  the  other  forms  of  remedies ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  cautions  in  the  giving  them.  And  an  Appendix , 
containing ,  a  propofal  for  the  farther  feeking  into  the  virtues 
of  Englifh  herbs,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  with  eafe  and 
Jafety.  The  whole  intended  for  the  ufe  of families,  and for  the 
inftruCticm  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  relieving  the  dijlrejfed 
.  fick .  8 vo.  5s.  Johnfon,  &c. 

THE  knowledge  of  plants  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
been  juftly  efteemed  an  ufeful  and  important  branch  of 
learning.  People  are  generally  convinced,  that  fimples  make 
up  almoft  the  whole  of  medicine  ;  and  as  nature  has  implant¬ 
ed  in  animals  an  inftinCt,  by  which  they  difcover  particular 
plants  to  be  proper  remedies  for  their  diforders,  fo  /he  feems, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  have  left  us  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  de¬ 
duction,  and  experiment,  in  order  to  difcover  the  virtues  and 
ufes  of  each  particular  vegetable:  a  tafk,  in  the  execution. of 
which  the  reafon  of  man  can  with  difficulty  come  up  to  the 
inftinCt  of  fome  animals. 

The  antients  were  particularly  careful  to  difcover  the  ufes 
of  plants*  and  thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  have  found  a  new 
medicinal  virtue,  than  to  have  difcovered  an  hundred  fimples 
before  unknown.  The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
carried  the  curious  part  of  the  botanical  fcience  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection,  employ  themfelves  principally  in  diftingui/hing 
the  characters  of  bodies,  and  almoft  entirely  negleCt  their  ufes. 
And  perhaps  this  is  one  reafon  why  fome  have  been  led  to 
aver,  that  the  art  of  healing  has  not  made  an  equal  progrefs 
With  the  reft  of  the  fciences,  flnce  the  revival  of  learning. 
v  This  new  herbal  is  intended,  as  the  author  himfelf  tells  us, 
c  to  inform  thofe  who  live  in  the  country,  and  are  defirous  of 
c  being  ufeful  to  their  families  and  friends  ;  or  charitable  to 
*  the  poor,  in  the  relief  of  their  diforders  ;  of  the  virtues  of 

*  .  *  *  ■  ~  ‘  thofe 
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4  thofe  plants  which  grow  wild  about  them :  that  they  may 
4  be  able  to  fupply  this  neceflary  afliftance  in  places  where  apo- 
4  thecaries  are  not  at  hand ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  do 
4  it  without  putting  themfelves  to  the  expence  of  medicines  of 
4  price,  when  the  common  herbs  that  may  be  had  for  gather- 
4  ing,  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

4  However,  as  there  are  cafes  in  which  more  help  may  be 
4  had  from  drugs  brought  from  abroad,  than  from  any  thing 
4  we  can  procure  at  home,  an  account  of  thofe  roots,  barks, 
4  feeds,  gums,  and  other  vegetable  produ&ions,  kept  by  the 
4  druggifts  and  apothecaries,  is  alfo  added  ;  and  of  the  trees 
4  and  plants  from  whence  they  are  obtained ;  together  with 
4  their  virtues, 

4  This  work  therefore  will  tend  to  inftru<Sf  thofe  charitable 
4  ladies,  who  may  be  defirous  of  giving  this  great  relief  to  the 
*  afflicted  poor  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  to  remind  the 
4  apothecaries  of  what  they  had  before  ftudied :  but  the  firft- 
4  mentioned  purpofe  is  by  much  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft 
4  confiderable,  and  therefore  has  the  greateft  regard  paid  to  it/ 

The  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his  introduction,  lays  down 
methods  for  collecting  and  preferving  plants,  £/ c.  and  for  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  ufe.  Thefe  he  has  delivered  in  a  very  can¬ 
dle  manner  :  perhaps  too  condfe  for  thofe  whole  ufe  they  are 
principally  intended  for;  for  tho’  a  perfon  previoufly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  pharmaceutical  operations,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
underftanding  them,  yet  this  will  not  be  the  cafe  with  ladies, 
and  others,  entirely  ignorant  of  thofe  precedes. 

In  deferibing  the  method  of  making  oxymel  of  garlic,  the 
author  direCis  the  vinegar  to  be  boiled  in  an  earthen  pipkin  ; 
but  does  not  mention  whether  the  pipkin  is  to  be  glazed  or  not. 
This  however,  fhould  not  have  been  omitted  ;  for  as  lead  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  glazing,  and  as  vinegar  readily  dif- 
iolves  lead,  the  compofition,  if  made  in  a  glazed  veflel,  as  thofe 
generally  in  ufe  are,  will  receive  a  poifonous  quality,  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  flighted.  . 

The  defcriptions  of  the  various  plants  are  cleat  and  well 
adapted,  and  the  virtues  aferibed  to  them,  fuch  as  are  founded 
on  experience.  Several  new  plants,  not  known  in  the  prefent 
praClice,  are  alfo  added,  with  their  virtues  and  ufes. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  the  author  has  given  us  fome 
ufeful  obfervations  on  the  virtues  of  plants,  which  have  not 
yet  been  tried.  To  find  out  the  virtues  of  plants  not  yet  in 
ufe,  is  certainly  a  very  laudable  attempt ;  and  the  difeovery  of 
but  a  fingle  remedy  for  an  obftinate  difeafe,  would  refleCt  inorb 
honour  on  the  author,  than  all  the  ufelefs  learning  in  the  world5. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  danger  attending  trials  of  this  kind  on  the 
Englijh  plants,  it  is  very  inconsiderable,  if  the  perfon  be  pre- 
viouily  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants. 

4  If  a  man/  fays  our  author,  4  were  to  be  turned  loofe 
4  upon  an  ihand,  where  no  perfon  had  fet  foot  before,  he  might 
4  dread  to  tafte  of  any  plant  he  faw,  becaufe  he  might  not 
4  know  but  every  one  he  faw  was  fatal:  and  fuppofing.him  to 
4  have  got  over  this  fear,  the  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  all 
4  would  keep  him  backward :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
4  him  who  Ihall,  at  this  time,  fet  about  enquiring  into  the 
4  virtues  of  plants  in  England.  The  poifonous  plants,  natives 
4  of  our  foil,  are  hardly  a  dozen,  and  thefe  are  charactered 
4  even  to  the  eye,  by  fomething  lingular  or  difmal  in  the  af- 
4  pe£t.  They  are  well  known,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
4  to  avoid  them.  For  the  reft,  he  has  fo  many  whofe  ufes 
4  and  qualities  are  already  perfectly  known,  that  he  has  a  great 
4  foundation  to  go  upon  iathefearch,  becaufe  he  can  com- 
x  pare  thole  be  does  not  know  with  them.  Their  taftes  will 
4  go  a  great  way  towards  informing  him;  but  this  is  not  all, 
4  their  very  outward  figures  will  diredt  him :  for  in  general 
4  thofe  plants  which  agree  in  the  external  afpedt,  agree  like- 
4  wife  in  their  virtues. 

4  To  give  an  inftance  in  the  marftimallow.  It  is  known 
4  to  work  by  urine,  and  to  be  good  againft  the  gravel.  We 
4  will  fuppofe  no  more  Jcnown  concerning  this  kind.  A 
4  perfon  defirous  of  extending  this  ufeful  knowledge,  finds 
4  that  by  the  tafte  of  the  root,  which  is  infipid,  and  its  mu- 
4  eilaginous  quality,  he  might  have  gueffed  this  to  be  its  virtue, 
4  from  what  he  before  knew  of  medicine.  The  next  plant  he 
4  meets,  we  will  fuppofe  is  the  common  mallow,  and  after- 
4  wards  the  little  white  flowered  mallow,  which  lies  upon  the 
4  ground  :  he  taftes  the  roots  of  thefe,  and  he  finds  they  are 
4  like  the  other;  he  will  therefore  guefs,  that  they  have  the 
4  fame  virtues,  and  upon  trial  he  will  find  it  fo. 

4  But  this  is  not  all :  if  he  had  examined  the  flower  of  thp 
4  marlhmallow,  in  what  manner  it  was  conftrudted,  and  how 
4  the  little  threads  grew  within  it,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
4  flowers  of  thefe  other  two  mallows  were,  in  all  refpedts,  like 
4  thofe  of  the  other  ;  and  farther,  he  would  have  found,  that 

•  the  feeds  of  thefe  two  kinds  were  in  the  fame  manner  dif- 
4  poled  in  circular  bodies :  from  this  he  might,  without  tailing 
4  their  roots,  have  been  led  to  guefs,  that  their  virtues  were 
4  the  feme ;  or  having  gueffed  fo  much  from  this,  he  might  have 
4  been  then  led  to  tafte  them,  and  by  that  have  been  confirmed 

*  in  it  :  but  he.  might  be  carried  farther  3  he  would  find  the 

,  4  fame 
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4  fame  fort  of  round  clufters  of  feed?  in  the  holly  "oak  in  his 

*  garden  ;  and  upon  examining  the  fingle  flowers,  he  would 
4  fee  they  were  alfo  like :  and  hence  he  would  difcover,  that 
4  it  was  of  this  kind  ;  and  he  would  rightly  judge,  that  ths 

*  holly-oak  alfo  pofiefled  the  fame  virtues. — 

4  There  is  this  great  ufe  in  examining  other  plants,  which 
4  have  the  fame  fort  of  flowers  and  fruits  with  thofe  which  we 
4  know  to  have  virtues,  that  we  may  in  this  way  difcovet 
4  plants  at  home,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  we  have  from 
4  other  countries.  It  is  certain  the  fun,  in  warmer  climates, 
4  does  ripen  the  juices  of  vegetables  farther  than  in  ours,  but 
4  yet  we  find  the  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  from  whatever  part  of 
4  the  world  they  come,  to  pofTefs  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  vir-» 
4  tues-3  generally  indeed  they  are  the  fame,  only  differing  in 

*  degree. —  a 

4  The  obfervation  already  made,  that  the  external  form  of 

4  plants  may  very  well  give  the  hint  for  a  conjecture  about 
4  their  virtues,  is  much  more  general  than  might  be  imagined. 

4  Almofl:  all  the  plants  of  the  fame  kinds  are  of  the  fame  virtues. 

4  But  that  is  not  all :  for  in  general,  thofe  of.  the  fame  clafs 
4  poffefs  the  fame  qualities,  tho’  different  in  degree  ;  and  this 
4  is  a  prodigious  help  to  him,  who  fhall  fet  out  upon  the  ge-* 
4  nerous  and  ufeful  plan  of  adding  to  the  number  of  ufeful 
4  plants.  It  is  alfo  fingular,  that  what  might  appear  object 
4  tions  in  this  cafe,  being  brought  to  the  trial,  will  often  be 
k  found  confirmations  of  the  truth  there  is  in  the  obfervation. 

4  Thus,  fuppofe  a  man  obferving  that  lettuce  is  eatable, 
4  fhould  enquire  into  all  the  plants  like  lettuce,  which  are 
4  thofe  that  have  flowers  compofed  of  many  parts,  and  have 
4  the  feeds  winged  with  a  white  downy  matter,  to  find  wher 
4  ther  they  were  eatable;  let  us  examine  how  he  would  fuc- 
4  ceed.  The  plants  of  this  clafs,  native  of  England ,  are  the 
4  fow-thiftle,  the  hawkweeds,  the  dandelions,  goats-beards, 
4  fuccory,  and  endive,  all  eatables.  The  hawk-weeds  are  lefs- 
4  agreeable  in  tafte,  but  wholelbme  5  and  as  to  the  wild  let- 
4  tuces,  thofe  who  would  bring  the  opiate  quality  of  the  prin- 
4  cipal  of  them  as  an  objection,  ftrengthen  the  obfervation^ 
4  for  the  garden  lettuce  alfo  has  an  opiate  quality.  This  wild 
4  one  pofleffes  it  in  a  greater  degree,  but  ftill  in  fuch  degree 
4  that  it  is  an  excellent  medicine,  not  at  all  dangerous.  Its 
4  bitter  tafte  would  prevent  people’s  eating  it,  for  it  is  lfli.fr* 
4  agreeable;  but  its  virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  lettuce, 

*  only  greater. - 

4  This  general  obfervation  may  be- carried  a  great  deal  far- 
4  ther$  but  it  were  the  bufinek  of  a  volume  to  explain  it  at 
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*  large.  In  general,  the  feeds  of  umbelliferous  plants,  that  is, 
4  thofe  which  have  little  flowers  in  rounded  clufters,  each  fuc- 
4  ceeded  by  two  feeds,  are  good  againft  cholics;  thofe  of  car- 
4  rawav,  anife,  cummin,  coriander,  and  all  of  that  kind,  are 
4  produced  by  plants  of  this  figure.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
4  verticillate  plants,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is,  thofe  which 
4  have  the  flowers  furroiinding  the  ftalks,  as  in  mint,  and 
4  thyme,  are  of  a  warm  nature ;  and  however  they  differ  in 
4  degree  and  circumftance,  they  have  the  fame  general  virtues* 
4  Farther,  fuch  plants  as  are  infipid  to  the  tafte  and  fmell,  have 
4  generally  little  virtues ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which 
4  have  the  moft  fragrant  fmell,  and  fharpeft  tafte,  have  the 
4  greateft  virtues  of  whatever  kind. 

4  In  general  alfo,  thofe  plants  which  have  a  ftrong,  but  art 
4  agreeable  tafte,  are  molt  worthy  to  be  examined  with  re- 
4  lpe<5l  to  their  virtues ;  for  they  are  the  moft  valuable :  and, 
4  on  the  contrary,  when  a  very  ftrong  tafte  is  alfo  a  very  dif- 
4  agreeable  one ;  or  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the  ftrong  fmell 
4  of  a  plant  has  alfo  fomething  heavy,  difagreeable,  and  over- 
4  powering  in  it,  there  is  mifchief  in  the  herb,  rather  than 
4  any  ufeful  quality.  The  poifonous  plants  of  this  country 
4  are  very  few,  but  they  are  for  the  moft  part  chara&eri fed 
4  after  this  manner ;  fo  that  they  are  known,  as  it  were,  at 
4  fight,  or  by  the  firft  offer  of  a  trial/ 

To  conclude,  tho’the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  their  Virtues, 
may  be  acquired  from  books  of  this  kind,  yet  it  mult  not  be 
fuppofed,  that  every  perfon  who  has  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
is  likewife  qualified  for  exhibiting  them.  He  muft  alfo  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  animal  ceconomy,  the  nature  of  difeafes, 
and  their  various  fvmptoms,  before  he  can  have  the  leaft  rea- 
fon  to  expedf  fuccefs  from  his  prefcriptions.  In  fhort,  the 
greateft  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  how  to  give,  not  how  to 
make  up,  a  medicine. 


Art.  xl ix.  New  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Electricity, 
made  at  Philadelphia,  in  America.  By  Benjamin  Franklin, 
efq\  communicated  to  P.  Colli ufon,  efq\  at  London,  F.  R.  5. 
and  read  at  the  royal  fociety ,  June  27,  and  July  4,  1754.  To 
which  are  added,  a  paper  on  the  fame  fubjeCi,  by  J.  Canton, 
M.  A .  F.  R.  S.  and  read  at  the  royal  fociety  Dec.  6,  1753; 
and  another  in  defence  of  Mr,  Franklin  againjl  the.  Abbe  NoL- 
let,  dy  D.  Golden,  of  New  York.  Part  III,  4tp.  is, 
Henry  and  Cave. 


IN 
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IN  the  Review,  vol.  IX.  pag.  103,  and  fequel,  and  pag.  in, 
and  fequel,  actounts  of  the  firlt  and  fecond  parts  of  thefe 
*  Curious  obfervations  are  given  ;  which  the  reader  would  do 
well  to  perule  before  he  reads  this  article  ;  for  by  that  means 
he  will  acquire  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  fubjeCI  :  the  expe¬ 
riments,  (s c.  now  publifhed,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
former. 

In  the  firft  letter,  (which  is  the  twelfth  in  the  feries)  Mr. 
Franklin  obferves,  that  he  was  miftaken  in  confidering  the  fea 
as  the  grand  fource  of  lightening,  and  that  it  owed  its  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance  to  eledlric  fire,  produced  between  the  particles 
of  water  and  thofe  of  fait ;  (fee  vol.  IX.  pag.  105,)  for  that, 
being  fince  on  the  fea-coaft,  he  found,  by  experiments,  thac 
tho’  lea-water  in  a  bottle  would  at  firft,  by  agitation,  appear 
luminous,  yet  in  a  few  hours  it  loft  that  virtue  ;  and  that  he 
could  not  by  agitating  a  folution  of  fea-falt  in  water,  produce 
any  light ;  from  whence  he  juftly  concludes,  that  the  lumin¬ 
ous  appearance  of  fea-water  muft  be  owing  to  fome  other 
caufe. 

Naturalifts  are  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  caufe  of  this  luminous  appearance  obfervable  in  fea-wa¬ 
ter;  and  perhaps  thofe  who  impute  it  to  infedls,  are  not  the 
fartheft  from  the  truth.  The  learned  Dr.  Vianelli ,  of  Chioggia , 
in  Italy ,  tells  us,  that  being  furprifed  at  the  luminous  appea¬ 
rance  he  obferved  in  the  water  of  the  lakes  of  Chioggia ,  he 
carried  a  vefiel  full  of  it  home  for  examination.  This  water 
being  ftirred  by  his  hands  in  a  dark  clofet,  glittered  very  much, 
but  after  filtrating  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  linnen,  it  en¬ 
tirely  loft  its  luminous  property.  But  that  the  piece  of  linnen 
appeared  covered  with  lucid  particles,  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
microfcope,  he  difeovered  to  be  living  animalcules,  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  fingular  ftruClure,  and  entirely  luminous. — But,  to 
the  treatife  before  us. 

Mr.  Franklin  being  defirous  of  knowing  whether  the  clouds 
were  ele&rified  pofetively  or  negatively  ;  that  is,  whether  they 
had  in  them  lefs  or  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  contrived  an  apparatus  for  that  purpofe,  and  from  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  by  himfelf  and  others,  he 
found,  that  the  clouds  of  a  thunder-guft  are  moil  commonly 
in  a  negative  ftate  of  electricity,  but  fometimes  in  a  pofitive 
ftate.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  for  the  moft  part,  in 
thunder-ftrokes,  it  is  the  earth  that  ftrikes  into  the  clouds,  and 
not  the  clouds  that  ftrike  into  the  earth.  The  effedfs  and  ap¬ 
pearances,  however,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  either  cafe;  the 
Vol.  XL  E  e  fame 
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fame  explonon  and  the  fame  flafh,  between  one  cloud  and 
another,  and  between  the  clouds  and  mountains,  &c.  the  fame 
rending  of  trees,  walls,  which  the  eledric  fluid  meets  with 
in  its  parage,  and  the  fame  fatal  fliock  to  animal  bodies;  alfo  • 
pointed  rods  fixed  on  buildings,  or  marts  of  (hips,  and  com¬ 
municating,  with  the  earth  or  fea,  will  be  of  the  fame  fervice  in 
rertoring  the  equilibrium  filently  between  the  earth  and  clouds, 
or  in  conducting  a  flafh  or  ftroke,  if  one  fhould  be,  fo  as  to 
fave  harmlefs  the  houfe  or  veffel  :  for  points  have  equal  power 
to  throw  off,  as  to  draw  on,  the  eledne  fire,  and  rods  will  con¬ 
duit  up  as  well  as  down. 

But  tho’  the  practice  is  the  fame,  whether  the  clouds  be 
electrified  negatively  or  pofitively,  it  is  not  fo  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  theory  ;  and  we  have  as  much  need  of  an  hypo- 
thefis  to  explain  by  what  means  the  clouds  become  negatively, 
as  before  to  fiiew  how  they  became  pofitively,  eledrified.  This 
Mr.  Franklin  has  attempted  to  accountfor,  in  the  following 
manner : 

c  I  conceive, T  fays  he,  4  that  this  globe  of  earth  and  water, 

4  with  its  plants,  animals,  and  buildings,  have,  diflufed  through- 
4  out  their  fobftance,  a  quantity  of  eledric  fluid,  jurt  as  much  as 

*  they  can  contain,  which  1  call  the  natural  quantity. 

4  That  this  natural  quantity  is  net  the  fame  in  all  kinds  of 
4  common  matter  under  the  fame  dimenfions,  nor  in  the  fame 
4  kind  of  common  matter  in  all  circumflances ;  hut  a  folid 
4  foot,  for  inrtance,  of  one  kind  of  common  matter,  maycon- 

*  tain  more  of  the  eleclric  fluid  than  a  folid  foot  of  fome  other 

*  kind  of  common  matter  ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  the  fame 
4  kind  of  common  matter  may,  when  in  a  rarer  rtate,  contain 

*  more  of  the  eledric  fluid  than  when  in  a.  denfer  rtate. 

4  For  the  eledric  fluid,  being  attraded  by  any  portion  of 
4  common  matter,  the  parts  of  that  fluid  (which  have  among 
4  themfelves  a  mutual  repulficn)  are  brought  fo  near  to  each 
4  other,  by  the  attradion  of  the  common  matter  that  abforbs 
4  them,  as  that  their  repulfion  is  equal  to  the  condenfing 
4  power  of  attradion  in  common  matter  ;  and  then  fach  por- 
4  tion  of  common  matter  will  abforh  no  more. 

4  Bodies  of  different  kinds  having;  thus  atlraded  and  ah- 
4  forbed  what  I  call  their  natural  quantity ,  i.  e.  jurt  as  much 
4  of  the  eledric  fluid  as  is  fuited  to  their  circumflances  of  den- 
4  fity,.  rarity,  and  power  of  attrading,  do  not  then  fiiew  any 
4  figns  of  eledricity  among  each  other. 

4  And  if  more  eledric  fluid  be  added  to  one  of  thefe  bodies, 

4  it  does  not  enter,  but  fpreads  on  the  furface,  forming  an  at- 
4  mofphere,  and  then  fuch  body  fhews  figns  of  eledricity. 

4  I 
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*  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  compared  common  matter  to 
a  fponge,  and  the  eledtric  fluid  to  water:  I  beg  leave  once 
more  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  comparifon,  to  illuftrate  far¬ 
ther  my  meaning  in  this  particular. 

4  When  a  fponge  is  fomevvhat  condenfed  by  being  fqueezed 
between  the  fingers,  it  will  not  receive  and  retain  fo  much 
water  as  when  in  its  more  loofe  and  open  ftate. 

‘  If  more  fqueezed  and  condenfed,  fome  of  the  water  will 
come  out  of  its  inner  parts,  and  flow  on  the  furface. 
c  If  the  preflure  of  the  fingers  be  entirely  removed,  the 
fponge  will  not  only  refume  what  was  lately  forced  out,  but 
attradl  an  additional  quantity. 

4  As  the  fponge  in  its  rarer  ftate  will  naturally  attract  and 
abforb  more  water,  and  in  its  dfenfer  ftate  will  naturally  at¬ 
tract  and  abforb  lefs  water,  we  may  call  the  quantity  it  at¬ 
tracts  and  abforbs  in  either  ftate,  its  natural  quantity ,  the  ftate 
being  confidered. 

4  Now  what  the  fponge  is  to  water,  the  fame  is  water  to 
the  eledlfic  fluid. 

4  When  a  portion  of  water  is  In  its  common  denfe  ftate*  it 
can  hold  no  more  electric  fluid  than  it  has  j  if  any  be  added  * 
it  fpreads  on  the  furface. 

4  When  the  fame  portion  of  water  is  rarified  into  vapour* 
and  forms  a  cloud*  it  is  then  capable  of  receiving  and  ab- 
forbing  a  much  greater  quantity  ;  there  is  room  for  each  par¬ 
ticle  to  have  an  eledtric  atmofphere. 

4  Thus  watervin  its  rarified  ftate,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cloud, 
will  be  in  a  negative  ftate  of  eledtricity  ;  it  will  have  lefs  than 
its  natural  quantity  ;  that  is,  lefs  than  it  is  naturally  capable 
of  attracting  and  abforbing  in  that  ftate; 

4  Such  a  cloud,  then,  coming  fo  near  the  earth,  as  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  ftriking  diftance,  will  receive  from  the  earth  a  flafh 
of  the  eledlric  fluid  $  which  flafh,  to  fupply  a  great  extent 
of  cloud,  muft  fometimes  contain  a  very  great  quantity  of 
that  fluid.  • 

4  Or  fuch  a  cloud  pajfing  over  woods  of  tall  trees,  may, 
from  the  points  and  (harp  edges  of  their  moift  to  j>  leaves, 
receive  filently  fome  fupply. 

4  A  cloud  being  by  any  means  fupplied  from  the  earth,  may 
ftrike  into  ether  clouds  that  have  not  been  fupplied,  cr  not 
fo  much  fupplied  ;  and  thofe  to  others,  till  an  equilibrium  is 
produced  among  all  the  clouds  that  are  within  ftriking  dif¬ 
tance  of  each  other. 

4  The  cloud  thus  fupplied,  having  parted  with  much  of.  what 
it  ficftjreoelvDd,  may  require  and  receive  a  frefh  fupply  from 

ite”  <t,  4  the 
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c  the  earth,  or  from  fome  other  cloud,  which  by  the  wind  is 
c  brought  into  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  receive  it  more  readily 
c  from  the  earth. 

4  Hence  repeated  and  continual  ftrokes  and  flafhes,  till  the 
4  clouds  have  all  got  nearly  their  natural  quantity  as  clouds ; 

*  or  till  they  have  defcended  in  fhowers,  and  are  united  again 
4  with  the  terraqueous  globe,  their  original. 

4  Thus  thunder-clouds  are  generally  in  a  negative  ftate  of 
4  electricity,  compared  with  the  earth,  agreeable  to  moft  of 
4  our  experiments ;  yet,  as  by  one  experiment  we  found  a 
4  cloud  eleCtrified  pofttively,  I  conjeCture,  that  in  that  cafe, 
4  fuch  cloud,  after  having  received  what  was,  in  its  rare  ftate, 
6  only  its  natural  quantity ,  became  comprefi'ed  by  the  driving 
4  winds,  or  fome  other  means,  fo  that  part  of  that  it  had  ab- 
4  forbad,  was  forced  out,  and  formed  an  eleCtric  atmofphere 

*  around  it  in  its  denfer  ftate. — 

*  One  feemingly  material  objection  arifes  to  my  new  hypo- 
4  thef'is,  and  it  is  this  :  if  water,  in  its  rarified  flate,  as  a  cloud, 
4  requires,  and  will  abforb,  more  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  than  when 

*  it  is  in  its  denfe  flate  as  water,  why  does  it  not  acquire,  from 
4  the  earth,  all  it  wants,  at  the  inflant  of  its  leaving  the  furface, 
4  while  it  is  yet  near,  and  but  juft  rifing  in  vapour?  To  this 
4  difficulty,  I  own,  I  cannot  at  prefent  give  a  folution  fatis- 
4  factory  to  myfelf.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  ought  to 
c  ftate  it  in  its  full  force,  as  I  have  done,  and  fubmit  the  whole 
x.  to  examination.’ 

As  the  whole  doCtrine  of  the  clouds  being  negatively  elec¬ 
trified  is  founded  on  a  fuppofition^hat  the  electricity  commu¬ 
nicated  by  a  glafs  globe  is  really  pofttive,  Mr.  Franklin  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  curious  to  repeat  with  care  his  experiments 
relating  to  it,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  be  truly  fo  or 
not.  And  alfo  to  obferve  carefully  the  recent  effeds  of 
lightning  on  buildings,  trees,  &c.  with  a  view  to  difcover  the 
diredion. 

The  fecond  letter  (or  thirteenth  in  the  feries)  contains  fe- 
veral  obfervations  of  Mr.  Kinnerjley ,  relating  to  the  negative 
and  pofttive  ftate  of  eleClricity  in  the  clouds ;  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  they  often  change  from  negative  to  pofttive,  and 
from  pofttive  to  negative ;  and  particularly,  one  afternoon,  he 
obferved  fix  fucceffive  changes  of  this  kind. 

After  the  foregoing  letters,  follow  Mr.  Golden' s  remarks  on 
the  Abbe  No! let’s  letters  on  eleClricity,  to  Benjamin  Franklin , 
efq;  of  Philadelphia  ;  in  which  Mr.  Colden  has  obviated  all  the 
able’s  objections  againft  Mr.  Franklin’s  experiments,  and 
5  *  fhewn 
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fhcwn  that  the  abbe  has  related  his  own  experiments  in  a  very 
partial  manner. 

The  eledlrical  experiments  by  Mr.  Canton ,  which  are  added 
to  this  performance,  are  alfo  inferred  in  the  forty-eighth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions ;  and  therefore  it  will 
be  unnecellary  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  them  in  this  place,, 
than  that  they  tend  to  confirm  Mr.  Franklins  obfervation, 
that  the  clouds  are  fometimes  electrified  negatively,  and  fome- 
times  pofitively. 


Art.L.  "The  Analyfs  of  Nobility ,  in  its  origin  ;  as  military ,  mer¬ 
cantile,  and  literary  proofs ,  privileges ,  duties ,  acquifition ,  and 
forfeiture  thereof,  interfperfed  with  feveral  curious  monuments 
of  hiflory ,  relating  to  laws  of  chivalry,  creations ,  degradations , 
jufs ,  tournaments,  combats,  &c.  Fran  fated  from  the  original 
German  of  Baron  Von  Lowhen.  With  notes  collected  from 
the  bejl  Englifh  antiquarians  and  other  authors .  i2mo. 

3s.  6d.  Robinfon. 

HAD  the  Baron  Von  Lowhen  never  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  any  other  literary  production  the  piece  before  us 
would  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  fenfible  and  judicious 
writer.  His  performance  is  divided  into  eight  chapters ;  in  the 
firft  of  which  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  nobility  ;  wherein,  after 
confidering  the  general  depravity  of  mankind,  and  their  amend¬ 
ment  by  virtue,  he  obferves,  that  in  the  commencement  of 
political  focieties,  ‘  virtue  was  the  only  {lamp  to  true  worth, 

‘  and  the  only  title  to  juft  preference  >  and  according  to  the 
6  degree  of  this  worth  and  preference  in  which  a  man  flood, 

6  he  was  accounted  fuperior  to,  and  better  than,  his  fellow- 
6  citizens.  The  advantages  of  this  excellence,  did  not  termi- 
(  nate  in  them,  but  defeended  to  their  iftue.  They  were  treated 
6  with  diftinguifhed  refpedt,  the  popular  favourand  efteemfhewn 
c  to  their  parents  and  family,  became  as  it  were  their  appenage. 
c  To  this  alfo  not  a  little  contributed  the  riches  which  they  in 
c  herited,  together  with  the  reputation  of  their  anceftors.  Where 
*  wealth  is,  there  is  a  proportionate  power,  than  a  right  ufe 
*  of  which  nothing  gains  a  more  folid  regard,  being  the  beft 
c  proof  of  a  good  mind  and  heart.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  in 
*  fucceeding  times,  this  nobility,  the  primary  origin  of  which 

*  The  preface  to  this  tranflation  mentions  his  having  publifhed 
feveral  other  compoftions ,  particularly  his  Soldier ,  and  his  One  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  pieces  which  we  have  not  feen. 

“  E  e  3  i  was 
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*  was  virtue,  came  by  ordinances  of  the  ftate  to  be  inverted  with 
f  certain  honours  and  privileges,  which  were  alfo  rendered 

*  hereditary,  and  thefe  were  the  firft:  diftincfions  of  pohility.5 
The  Romans ,  according  to  our  author,  were  the  firft  who 

eftabliftied  their  nobility  by  particular  laws  and  ordinances ; 
tvhofe  cuftoms  c  being  adopted  by  moft  other  European  na- 

*  tions,  nobility,  or  a  diftindfion  of  claftes,  came  alfo  to  be 
c  received  among  them.5  Military  fervices,  he  fays,  were  at 
firft  the  principal  recommendation  to  the  being  ennobled  ; 

‘  but  times  taking  a  happy  turn  towards  tranquility  and  com- 
(  merce,  and  the  European  nations  becoming  civilized,  mill-' 
t  tary  men  were  not  the  only  fervants  of  whom  princes  ftood 
1  in  need:  but  law7.'  and  ordinances  being  requifite,  to  keep 
c  both  public  and  private  affairs  in  a  right  pofture,  men  of 
c  learning  and  judgment,  and  especially  civilians,  were  encou- 
‘  raged,  and  made  minifters  of  ftate.5 — This  chapter  concludes 
with,  an  account  of  the  rife  and  gradations  of  honour  in  Ger¬ 


many*  i 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  baron  confers  the  fever al  kinds, 
of  nobility.  Thefe  he  divides  into  three  claftes,  high,  middle, 
gnd  iovV  nobility  :  the  firft  comprehends  the  families  of  prin¬ 
ces;  and  counts  poftefted  of  fovercign  power. — The  fecond 
conufts  of  c  counts,  and  the- immediate  free  lords,  who  are  iiw 
4  dependant  of  any  princes,  but  are  real  members  of  the  na¬ 
tional  fcates  )  under  this  head  are  alfo  comprifed,  ‘  all  titu¬ 
lar,  princes  and  counts,  who  hold  lands  by  tenure  under 
others:  fuch  are  all  landed  nobility,  who,  tho’  inverted  with 
privileges  over  the  ether  inhabitants,  owe  ferviee  to  the 
prince.’ — The  third  includes  c  the  antient  city-nobility. — 
In  Germany ,  the  current  idea,  of  the  word  burgher,  carries 
with  it  fomething  mean  and  contemptible ;  fuch  a  one  is  a 
burgher !  as,  if  nothing  of  nobility  belonged  to  him  ;  but  this 
is  an  abuhve  way  of  fpeaking,  a  burgher  living  on  his  means 
being  iiidifputaoly  no  lefs  noble  than  the  landed.  There  is 
c  not,  a  large  city  that  does  not  abound  with  inrtances  of  it; 
are  we  not  all  bound  by  burgh-laws  ? — Is  it  never  feen,  that 
a  landed  nobleman,  after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  re¬ 
pair  his  fh altered  fttuation  by  marrying  a  rich .  burgher's 
daughter,  is  pot  a  little  glad  to  be  prefented  with  the  free¬ 
dom. of  the  burgh ;  therefore  let  it  be  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  the  city,  c&teru  paribus ,  are  equal  to  the  land  -nobii:ty, 
when  living  in  a  mariner  becoming  their  opulency/ — 
Literary  nobility,  and  the  caufes  of  its  having  grown  into 
contempt,  are  neon  confid'ered,  4  Dodlor,5  the  baron  ob  erves, 
6  was  a  title  of  which  the  moft  diftinguftbed  nobility  was  not 

‘  afhuraed. 
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4  afhamed.  The  books  of  heraldry  afford  long  Jiffs  of  efni- 
4  nent  perfonages,  among  whojfe  tides  ftands  that  of  dodfcr  : 
4  whereas  the  very  loweft  of  our  modern  nobility  would  look 
4  upon  it  as  difgraceful :  indeed  the  lords  of  England  accept 
4  of  it  as  a  compliment  from  the  universities.  Yet  doctors 
*  feem  entitled  to  equal  regard  with  the  nobility,  as  they  arrive 
4  to  that  rank  by  degrees,  and  have  further  on  their  fide, 
4  prefumptionem  meritorum  :  whereas  hereditary  nobility  may 
4  devolve  upon  a  fordid  creature.  One  caufe  of  the  declenf  ch 
4  of  do£torial  nobility  is,  the  execrable  abufe  of  the  law  by  its 
4  crafty  profeflors  :  here,’  fays  our  author,  4  I  would  except 
4  the  dodlors  of  phyfic ;  for  thefe,  allowing  that  many  fall 
4  vidlims  to  their  ignorance,  yet  are  not  fo  detrimental  to  the 
4  public  as  our  incendiary -jurifts,  death  putting  an  end  to  all 
c  difpute;  confequently  they  cut  fnort  an  evil,  which  the  Jat- 
4  ter  are  very  ftudious  to  protract.  As  for  the  doctors  in  di- 
4  vinity,  who  have  publifhed  many  laboured  pieces  on  their 
4  claim  to  nobility,  and  reprefented  the  failure  of  refpeef  to 
4  them  as  the  fur  eft  mark  of  an  infidel  and  abandoned  age,  I 
4  fh all  be  very  referved  in  any  animadverfons  upon  them,  left 
c  they  enjoin  their  hearers  to  treat  me  as  an  heretic,  and  mif- 
c  reprefent  my  freedom  with  them,  as  impiety  towards  God/ 
After  fome  other  fubdivifions,  this  chapter  fniihes  with  the 
conftituents  of  complete  nobility,  which  are  defcribed  to  be, 
Firft,  4  a  degree  of  honour  aquired  by  merit  and  virtue. — Se- 
4  condly,  a  nobility  honourable  in  its  rife,  muft  be  fuitably 
4  tranfmitted  by  treading  in  the  founder’s  fteps,  or  by  a  diltin- 
4  guiihed  exercife  of  the  great  or  the  amiable  qualities  ;  to 
4  thefe  muft  likewife  be  added  a  competent  income,  and  a  li- 
4  beral  ufe  of  it,  the  temper  and  eftate  equally  above  mean- 
4  nefs  a  concurrence  of  thefe  three  circumftances,  it  muft  be 
4  owned,  conftirute  a  perfect  nobility,  but  fuch  a  one  will  be 
4  extremely  difficult  to  be  found/ 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  mercantile  nobility:  the  utility 
and  importance  of  commerce,  the  efteem  in  which  merchants 
have  been,  and  are,  held,  in  different  places,  ant.  the  eminent 
fervices  many  of  them  have  done  for  their  refoedive  princes 
and  countries,  are  here  largely  difcufled.  Among  other  argu¬ 
ments  urged  in  honour  of  merchandize,  the  following  is  not7 
the  leaft  Angular.  4  All  men/  fays  our  author,  4  will  be  found 
4  occafiohaily  to  be  merchants,  or  rather  petty  tradefmen. 

4  The  two  effiential  parts  of  merchandize  are  known  to  be  buy- 
4  ing  and  felling;  the  landed  gentleman  makes  the  beft  bargain 
4  he  can  with  his  tenants,  and  not  feldom  racks  them;  tho’ 

4  his  oppreftion  may  fometimes  come  (hoit  of  its  aim,  by  the 

Ke  4  4  fa 
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4  duplicity  of  thofe  on  whom  he  difcharges  the  incumbrance  of 
4  affairs.  The  clergy  are  reputed  very  acute  dealers  in  the 
c  difpofal  of  their  tithes,  and  other  temporal  barters.  The 
4  profound  doctor  haggles  with  the  bookfeller  about  his  difler- 
4  tation,  no  lefs  than  the  futile  poet  for  fatires  and  panegy- 
4  rics.  And  may  I  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  even  monarchs 
4  themfelves  are  not  above  commutations  or  driving  bargains, 
c  and  fuch  as  no  mean  pens  have  taken  upon  them  to  charge 
c  with  injufticeand  cruelty  ;  I  mean  fubfidy-contradfs,  or  fur- 
4  nifhing  another  prince  with  fome  thoufands  of  men,  many 
4  of  whom  are  difabled,  or  perifh  in  a  war  which  no-wife 
4  affedled  their  own  country  ?’ 

Our  author  farther  takes  notice,  that  4  the  Englljh ,  among 
4  whom  merchandize  W2s  in  as  little  effeem  as  among  the  Ger- 
4  mans,  are  now  grown  fo  wife,  that  commerce  is  not  thought 
4  beneath  the  younger  Tons  of  the  beft  families ;  and  what  has 

*  been  the  confequence  of  this  countenance  given  to  trade? 

4  Commerce,  fays  Mr.  Voltaire ,  in  his  letters  on  the  Englijh , 

*  has  fecured  the  Englijh  in  their  liberties,  and  their  liberty  has 
4  promoted  their  trade;  fuch  is  their  wealth  and  power,  that 
4  it  would  take  up  no  long  time  to  fend  an  hundred  flout  fhips 
4  to  fea,  the  number*  of  their  navy  confifting  of  above  two 
c  hundred.  Poflerity  will  hardly  conceive  how  a  fmall  ifland, 

4  whofe  chief  commodities  are  lead,  tin,  coals,  wool,  and 
4  corn,  fhould  by  trade  attain  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power,  as  to 
4  fend  three  confiderable  fquadrons  to  three  very  diflant  parts 
4  of  the  world  ;  which  yet  was  feen  in  the  year  1723;  one  at 
4  Gibraltar ,  for  the  fecurity  of  that  important  place;  another 
4  at  Porto-bello ,  to  prevent  the  American  treafure  from  being 
4  brought  to  Spain ,  thereby  baffling  all  the  defigns  of  the  king 
4  of  Spain  againfl  them  ;  and  the  third  was  in  the  Baltick ,  to 
4  preferve  the  tranquility  of  the  north.  At  the  fame  time  that 
4  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England ,  his 
4  brother  was  a  fadtor  at  Aleppo ;  likewife,  if  Lord  Townjhend 
4  was  refpedted  in  the  parliament  as  fecretary  of  {late,  his  bro- 
4  ther  was  no  lefs  regarded  in  the  city  as  a  merchant/ 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Voltaire  leads  the  baron  to  a  juft  cen- 
fure,  as  politely  as  freely  exprefTed,  of  not  only  that  celebrated 
author,  butfeveral  other  diflinguifhed  French  writers,  for  arro¬ 
gating  to  their  nation  a  pre-eminence  of  merit,  as  well  in  the 
civil  as  literary  world,  over  other  countries,  particularly  the 
Germans  and  Engl'Jh. — This  chapter  is  extended  to  a  greater ' 
length  than  any  other,  the  profeffed  reafon  of  which  is,  the 
author’s  defire  4  of  exploding  every  falfe  and  pernicious  notion 
4  out  oi  his  country,  as  is  the  contempt  of  merchandize/ 
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We  could  with  great  pleafure  have  enlarged  our  extracts 
from  this  performance :  but  the  many  publications  this  feafon 
of  the  year  has  already  produced,  obliges  us  to  refill:  our  incli¬ 
nation,  in  this  refpedf.  From  the  above  fpecimens,  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader  will  be  able  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Nobility  ;  wherefore  we  fhall  content  oujfelves  with  giv¬ 
ing  only  the  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters  :  the  fourth  of 
which  treats  of  anceftry,  and  other  proofs  of  nobility  ;-M:he 
fifth,  of  the  privileges  and  rights  of  nobility  ; — the  fixth  points 
out  the  duties  of  nobility ; — the  feventh  informs  us  how  nobi¬ 
lity  is  acquired  ; — and  the  eighth,  how  it  is  forfeited.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  lentiment,  which,  tho’  it  may  not 
have  the  merit  of  novelty,  is  truly  worthy  of  being  remem¬ 
bered,  efpecially  as  the  inculcation  of  it  feerns  to  have  been 
principally  intended  through  the  whole  of  this  work  ;  4  That 
4  virtue  is  the  primordial  fountain,  from  whence  are  derived 
4  the  fplendor  of  titles,  and  pre-eminence  of  extraction  ;  and 
4  that,  as  in  nobility  virtue  fhines  in  its  moil  advantageous 
4  point  of  light,  fo  vice  appears  in.  its  fouled  turpitude,  and  is 
4  withal  moreexpofed  to  the  public  contempt  anddeteftation.,‘ 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  tranflation,  we  have  the  lefs  to  fay, 
not  having  feen  the  original  work  ;  but  we  cannot  put  an  end 
to  the  article,  without  taking  notice,’ that  this  publication, 
tho’  neatly  printed,  might  have  had  feveral  additions  made  to 
its  catalogue  of  errata :  and  we  would  recommend,  in  a  future 
edition,  that  a  more  careful  diftindtion  might  be  obferved,  when 
the  author  fpeaks  for  himfelf,  or  from  any  other  writer.  Per¬ 
haps  the  tranflator  never  faw  the  proof-fheets  5  if  fo,  the  im¬ 
perfections  we  have  obferved  in  the  didfion  may  be,  chiefly,  er¬ 
rors  of  the  prefs. 


Art.  LI.  General  Thoughts  on  the  conflruElion^  ufe ,  and  abufe^ 
of  the  Great  Offices  ;  with  a  view  to  fome  further  difeourfes 
on  the  fame  fubjett.  8vo.  6d.  Baldwin. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  an  advertife- 
ment  of  the  author’s  defign;  which,  as  it  is  to  invefti- 
gate  a  fubjedt  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  we  fhall  be 
glad  to  fee  completed  by  fo  judicious  and  able  a  writer  as  our 
author  appears  to  be :  fome  paflages  from  thefe  general  thoughts 
will,  we  doubt  not,  excite  in  our  readers  an  equal  curiefity, 
and  defire,  to  perufe  the  intended  future  difeourfes,  whenever 
they  fhall  be  given  to  the  public. 


4  The 
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4  The  prerogative  of  the  crown,’  fays  this  ingenious  poli¬ 
tician,  4  when  exercifed  only  under  the  eye  and  infpeCtion  of 

*  the  fovereign,  is  altogether  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the 

*  fubjeCt,  and  is  as  diffufive  of  bleflings,  in  infpiring  mankind 

*  with  vigour  and  activity,  as  the  fun  is,  by  its  rays  of  heat, 
4  in  expanding^  nourifhing,  and  invigorating  the  vegetable 
4  creation. 

4  But  when  the  order  of  the  great  offices,  under  the  infpec- 
4  tion  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  doth  not  open  to  the  view  of  the 
4  crown  every  matter  and  aft  of  importance,  the  wrong  frame 
4  of  them  will  become  a  fnare  to  the  fubjeCt ;  occafion  a  fer- 
4  vile  dependence  ;  remove  all  kind  of  emulation  in  ferving 
4  the  crown  ;  make  it  more  dangerous  to  expofe  faults  than 
4  to  commit  them  ;  and  draw  lines  of  diftinCtion  between  the 
4  fubjeCts,  fo  as  to  make  it  impoffible  for  any  perfon,  how- 
4  ever  well  qualified,  to  attain  the  favour  of  the  prince,  unlefs 
4  he  hath  fome  connections  with  men  in  power;  and  it  hath 
4  alfo  this  further  ill  tendency,  that  when  mankind  find  them- 
4  lelves  under  thofe  circumftances,  they  are  apt  to  miffake  the 
4  true  caufe  of  their  fufferings,  and  cool  in  their  zeal  and 
4  loyalty  even  to  the  fovereign, — 

4  Theffirength  and  vigour  of  the  government  depend  wholly 
4  upon  the  due  exercife  of  the  regal  power,  which  again  de- 
4  pends  not  only  on  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the 
4  courts  of  law,  but  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  a  ffriCt 
4  adherence  to  the  antient  rules  or  fyflern  of  the  great  offices, 
4  which,  by  their  original  texture  or  inftitution,  were  fo  form- 
4  ed,  as  to  bring  every  matter  of  confequehce  to  the  view  of 
4  the  crown.  -  *  *  •  * 

4  But  if,  through  time,  incidents,  or  caufes  of  a  mixed  na- 
4  ture,  the  checks  and  reftraints  on  thofe  who  prefide  in  the 
4  great  offices  are  loofened  or  removed,  and  that  men  in  power 
4  apprehend  themfelves  to  be  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  the 
c  rules  of  their  Office,  the  name  of  the  fovereign  may  be  often 
4  proflituted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame  motives 
4  that  prieffs  of  feyeral  denominations  proftitute  the  name  of 
4  God  ;  to  delude  mankind,  and  draw  the  riches  and  power 
4  of  a  nation  into  their  own  hands.  But  this  can  only  he 
4  efFeCted  by  the  priefts  when  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance, 
4  and  by  ffatefmen  when  a  veil  is  thrown  over  the  offices. — 

4  The  Engllfn  monarchy  hath  been  often  reckoned  to  re- 
4  femble  a  community  united  under,  and  directed  by,  one 
4  fuperior  intelligence,  concurring  with  all'  their  powers  and 
4  faculties  in  one  and  the  fame  act.  Nevertheless,  the  dilute 
4  of  the  powers  inherent  in  the  crown,  may  in  time  extin- 
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*  guifh  the  notion  or  idea  of  that  right,  and  leave  thofe  who 

*  aCt  as  delegates  of  the  regal  power,  at  liberty  to  difpenfe 

*  with  the  due  courfe  of  buiinefs,  which  from  the  nature  of 
4  things,  and  the  tendency  of  evil  habits  in  the  offices,  may 
4  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  kind  of  Oligarchy  in  the  ad-* 

4  miniftration  of  ftate  affairs,  than  which,  nothing  can  be 
4  more  fatal  to  the  fubjcdt,  or  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  mixed 

*  monarchy. —  < 

j 

4  It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  this,  or  any  future  treatife 
4  on  this  fubjeCt,  to  reflect,  or  in  the  leaft  insinuate  any  thing 
4  to  the  prejudice  of  men  in  power,  or  even  in  the  moft  dif-r 

*  tant  manner,  to  hint  that  they  entertain  any  defign  of  de~ 

4  viating  from  their  duty  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  public.  But 

*  only  to  demonftrate.  that  if  it  is  found,  on  examination, 

4  that  the  courfe  of  the  offices  hath  been  fo  altered,  as  not  to 
4  bring  every  matter  of  importance  to  the  view  of  the  crown, 

4  and  that  the  fuitors  of  the  crown  may  be  barred  from  all 
4  accefs  to  his  majefty ;  under  fuch  a  lituation  of  things,  the 
4  head  may,  in  many  reflects,  be  feparated  from  the- body  po- 
4  litic,  which  of  confequence  muff  introduce  a  new  principle 

*  into  the  conflitution  ;  and  this  may,  through  time  and  many  - 
4  caufes  of  a  mixed  nature,  operate  to  the  ruin  of  this  nation, 

4  altho’  nothing  from  without  any  way  contributotowards  fuch 
4  a  fatal  effect :  a  (term  is  not  always  neceflary  to  fink  a  fhip, 

*  one  treacherous  leak  may  do  it  in  the  greateft  calm. 

4  It  is  an  eftabiifhed  maxim,  that  whatever  things  haveor- 
4  der,  the  fame  have  unity  of  deiign.  Now  in  like  mannes 

*  the  bfidy  is  not  a  parcel  of  loofe  incoherent  members,  with- 
4  out  connection  or  dependence ;  but  a  fyftem  of  various  parts, 

4  mutually  related  and  fubfervient  to  each  other:  fo  the  body 
4  politic  confifts  of  divers  parts,  or  powers,  which,  by  mutual 
4  relations  and  proper  fubordi nations,  are,  or  ought  to  be, 

4  formed  into  a  regular  conftitution.  And  as  health  and  fick- 
4  nefs,  life  and  death,  depend  on  a  circulation  of  the  blood 
4  being  well  or  ill  eftabiifhed,  fo  Jikewife  the  ftrength  and  vi- 
4  gour  of  the  body  politic,  depend  principally  on  the  regular, 

4  free,  and  uninterrupted  circulation  of  bufinefs  through  the 
4  channels  of  the  public  offices. — 

4  As  there  are  now  many  interfiling  affairs  depending  with 
4  France ,  relating  to  our  foreign  fettlements,  it  may  be  of 
4  great  ufe  to  us,  to  examine  into  the  conduCt  and  proceedings 
4  of  their  council  or  board  ot  commerce,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to 
4  judge  of  their  ftrength,  policy,  and  connections ;  and  in  fe- 

*  V£ial  other  refpeCis  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  treat  on  that  fubjcCf;, 

.  *  k* 
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‘  before  we  take  a  view  of  our  own  courfeof  proceed  ini,  in 
4  our  council,  or  board  of  trade. 

4  But  altho’  the  matters  above  hinted  at  are  of  great  mo- 
4  ment,  and  public  concern,  yet  it  may  be  neceffary,  previous 
4  to  fuch  enquiry,  to  knew  the  difpofition  of  the  public,  fo  as 

*  to  be  informed,  how  far  this  may  be  a  fit  time  to  enter  into 
4  a  difquifition  of  this  nature. 

4  Therefore,  to  collect  the  fenfe  of  the  public  on  this  fub- 
4  je£l,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  heads  *  of  the  feveral  mat- 
4  ters  propofed  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  difeourfes,  viz. 

4  The  motives  which  induced  Lewis  XIV.  to  conftitute  a 
4  board  of  commerce,  and  the  plan  upon  which  the  faid  board 
4  is  conftituted  ;  and  alfo  the  checks  and  reftraints  the  gover- 

*  nors  and  other  officers  are  liable  to  in  the  difeharge  of  their 
c  refpe&ive  duties,  with  a  general  view  of  their  commerce. 

4  The  defigns  of  the  French  in  forming  connections  with 
4  the  Indians,  and  in  extending  their  territories  in  America . — 
‘To  take  a  view  of  the  Englijh  colonies  in  America ,  with 
4  refpeCt  to  their  fettlements  and  different  models  of  govern- 
4  ment. 

4  The  plan,  or  fyftem,  of  our  council  or  board  of  trade,  as 
4  conftituted  in  1696  ;  and  of  feveral  other  regulations  with 
4  refpeCf  to  our  colonies,  and  to  his  majefty’s  governors  and 
4  other  officers  of  the  crown  there. 

4  The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  faid  fyftem, 
c  or  plan  of  government ;  and  alfo  the  abufes  which  have  crept 
6  into  the  offices  in  America ;  and  as  much  depends  on  the  fe« 
4  cretary  of  ftate’s  manner  of  fignifying  the  king’s  pleafure,  to 
4  treat  briefly  on  that  fubjedf. 

4  The  appointment  of  an  auditor  and  receivers  of  his  ma- 
c  jelly’s  revenues  in  the  colonies,  with  feveral  other  obferva- 
<  tions  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  duty  of  the  faid  offices ; 
4  and  from  what  caufes  the  faid  appointments  have  not  had  the 
4  defired  effedl. 

4  To  fhew  that  the  Englijh  colonies  are  not  fo  united,  as  to 
4  form  any  regular  plan  for  their  own  defence,  when  attacked 
4  by  the  French  and  Indians. — 

4  And  laftly,  to  offer  feveral  propofals  for  redreffing  the  griev- 
4  ances  complained  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  effay. 

4  And  having  treated  fully  in  the  former  difeourfes  of  the 
4  fyftem  of  the  French  board  of  commerce,  and  our  board  of 
4  trade,  and  other  matters  relative  to  America ,  it  is  conceived, 

‘  *  Some  of  thefe  heads  we  have  omitted,  and  curtailed  others,  in 
order  to  reduce  this  article  within  a  narrow  compafs :  with  the  fame 
view' we  Irave  alfo  fpared  to  infert  any  thing  from  ourfelves. 


4  that 
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4  that  it  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  take  a  view  of  the  original 
4  fyflem  or  plan  of  proceeding  in  our  other  great  boards  at 
*  home,  viz. 

4  To  treat  briefly  of  the  powers  lodged  in  the  lord  high- 
c  treafurer,  deputy-treafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
4  quer. 

4  To  take  a  view  of  the  departments  of  feveral  of  the  prin- 
4  cipal  officers  of  the  exchequer,  from  the  reign  of  King 
4  Henry  VII.  until  the  revolution  ;  namely,  of  the  auditors 
4  of  the  imprelf,  the  auditors  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  king’s 
4  and  treafurer’ s  remembrancers  ;  and  as  the  faid  remembran- 
4  cers  are  a  proper  and  ufeful  check  upon  the  accomptants, 
4  and  moil  of  the  other  officers  belonging  to  the  faid  court,  it 
4  may  be  proper  to  treat  fully  on  that  head.  And  next  to 
4  treat  briefly  of  the  prefent  courfe  of  proceeding  in  the  trea- 
4  fury  and  exchequer,  in  relation  to  our  home  and  foreign  re- 
4  venues,  and  the  connexions  the  faid  treafury-board  hath 
4  with  the  admiralty  and  other  great  offices. 

4  To  offer  a  fhort  {fate  of  the  various  regulations  which 
4  have  been  made  in  his  majefty’s  privy-council,  for  upwards 
4  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  to  point  out  the  great 
4  benefits  and  advantages  refulting  from  them  ;  and  as  nothing 
4  can  fhew  the  wrfdom  of  any  fyftem  better,  than  to  point 
4  out  the  inconvenience  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  difufe 
4  of  them,  to  make  feveral  remarks  thereon. 

4  And  laftly,  to  obferve,  that  as  all  executive  power  ought 
4  to  center  in  the  crown,  as  flowing  originally  from  that 
4  fountain,  if  the  checks  or  reftraints  on  thofe  in  office,  which 
4  have  been  wifely  confiituted  by  our  anceffors,  are  leflened 
4  or  removed,  we  may,  under  fuch  a  predicament,  purfue  the 
4  form,  and  yet  give  a  new  principle  or  fpirit  of  adfion  to  the 
4  government,  which  through  time,  incidents,  and  a  great 
4  variety  of  caufes,  may  leave  us  deffitute  of  all  refource.’ 


Art.  lii.  The  In  fir  unions  of  a  Parijh  Minifler  to  his  Pa- 
rifoioners ,  on  the  fubjecl  of  popery.  Occafioned  hy  the  late 
growth  of  popery  in  this  kingdom.  Part  II.  By  Henry  Steb- 
bing,  D.  D.  i2mo.  is.  Davis. 

WE  have  given  our  readers  fome  account  of  the  firfl 
part  of  this  performance  in  the  Review  for  September 
1753,  pag.  223.  In  that  part  are  diftinXly  confidered  thofe 
'  *  po- 
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popifh  dodfrines  which  concern  the  honour  due  to  God,  to 
our  Lord  Jefus  Ohrid,  and  the  public  worlhip  of  the  church  ; 
and  which  the  dodlor  hath  {hewn  tobe  great  and  dangerous  corr 
ruptions.  -In  this  fecond  ccmpofition,  he  confide rs  and  attacks 
tome  other  doctrines,  not  lefs  dangerous,  as  they  are  a  fnare 
to  the  confeiences  of  men  ;  the  points  particularly  oppofed  are 

*  auricular  confeffion  and  abfolution,  the  pope’s  fupremacy, 
4  purgatory*  and  indulgences,’  & c.  The  dodirine  of  auricu¬ 
lar  confeffion  and  facerdotal  abfolution,  he  fhews  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  foundation  in  fcripture,  and  that  fome  of  the  methods 
pradlifed  even  in  the  primitive  church,  in  relation  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  penitents,  have  very  much  the  air  of  a  farce. 
That  till  after  the  firft  thoufand  .years,  the  forms  of  abfolution 

*  ran  all  in  .the  form  of  a  prayer*  and  not  in  the  form  of  a 

*  peremptory  definitive  fentence,  as  it  now  hands  in  the  po- 
4  pifh  forms,  and  in  one  of  our  own  forms,  from  them.’  He 
likewife  attempts  to  account  for  the  retaining  that  form  in  our 
church,  in  the  office  for  vihtation  of  the  fick  3  and  fays,  that 
4  for  the  fame  reafons  it  is  likely  the  popifh  form  of  ordaining 
4  priehs  was  alfo  retained.  Thefe  two  forms  are  relative  to 
4  each  other,  and  cannot  hand  fepafately.  For  the  one  con- 
4  veys  the  power  which  the  other  exercifeth*  And  they  are 
4  novelties  alike.  The  ahtient  manner  of  ordaining  priehs 
4  was  by  impofition  of  hands,  and  prayer ;  but  in  the 
4  twelfth  century  the  prefent  form  was  dipt  into  the  ritual* 
4  in  the  very  words  which  our  faviour  made  ufe  of*  when  he 
4  fent  forth  his  apohles  as  authorifed  meffengers,  to  preach  the 
4  gofpel.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghofl ;  whofoever  fins  ye  remit,  they 
4  are  remitted  to  them ,  and  whofoever  fins  ye  retain ,  they  are  re- 
4  tained.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  words,  pro- 
4  vided  they  be  ufed  in  a  qualified  fenfe  ;  and  a  very  qualified 
4  fenfe  it  muh  be.  But  the  thing  moh  to  be  wifhed*  with 
4  refpedl  to  both  thefe  forms,  is,  that  they  were  properly  altered. 
4  Diffenters  would  find  lefs  matter  for  cenfure,and  infidels  for* 
4  profane  raillery.’  Would  the  dodfor  heartily  loin  his  endea¬ 
vours  with  his  wifhes*  it  is  not  unlikely  the  laudable  fcheme 
of  the  Frtc  and  candid  difquifitions ,  for  which  he  feems  .in  fome 
articles  to  be  an  advocate,  would  meet  with  more  counted 
narice  and  fupport.  The  dodlor  obferves,  that  c  the  late  Bi- 
4  {hop  Bull ,  who  was  one  of  the  ableft  fchojars,  the  {launched 
4  churchmen,  and  the  beftchriilians  of  his  time,  when  he  was 
4  upon  his  death-bed*  refufed  to  have  this  form  read  ;  and  or- 

*  See  Lord  Bolingbrdke s  kt:er  to  Mr.-  Pope. 

*  dercd 
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*  dered  the  minifter  that  attended  him  to  ufe  that  form  which 
4  {lands  in  the  office  for  the  holy  communion,  in  its  {lead.* 
He  freely  blames  thofe  who  would  grafp  at  the  fhadow  of  an 
authority,  which  in  truth  and  fubftance  they  fhould  all  re¬ 
nounce.  Such,  he  apprehends,  are  the  pretences  toabfolve 
conference.  4  We  may  fay,  that  the  abfolution  is  not  autho- 
4  r  2  tat  We,  but  declaratory ;  or  that  it  is  not  judicial,  but  mini - 
4  Jlerial.  But  if  you  would  fpeak  to  be  underflood,  you  muft 
4  fay,  that  with  refpedt  to  any  real,  internal  effedl,  it  is 
4  nothing;  and  you  will  fpeak  truth  too  :  for  all  the  reft, 
4  if  you  would  prefer ve  to  God  his  prerogative  to  forgive  fin* 

4  are  words  without  meaning.’ 

The  dodlor  alfo  fpeaks  with  a  diverting  poignancy  of  the 
trading  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  the  mercantile  part 
of  their  religion,  by  which  they  attempt  to  cheat  people  of 
their  money.  Such  perfons,  he  fays,  turn  religion  into  a 
trade,  and  by  falfhood  and  fraud,  under  the  mafk  of  religion, 
make  a  gain  to  themfelves;  and  that  the  claim  of  transferring 
merit  from  one  man  to  another,  is  a  moft  fenfelefs  kind  of 
brokery,  and  in  the  nature  of  it  impoffible.  As  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  for  purchafmg  a  releafe  from  purgatory,  he 
remarks,  4  that  hell,  not  purgatory,  is  the  place  for  bad  men  ; 

5  fo  that  if  it  fhould  be,  that  your  portion  is  not  among  the 
4  righteous ,  you  will  pay  your  money,  and  go  to  the  devil  into 
4  the  bargain / — 

The  two  parts  of  thefe  Inftruttions  may  be  had  bound 
together,  price  is.  6d. 


Art.  liii.  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
occafionally  opened  and  explained,  in  a  courfe  of  fermons  preach* 
ed  before  the  hor-ouraVe  fociety  c/'Lrncoln’s-Inn.  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  Vol,  II.  By  the  rev,  Mr .  *  Warburton,  preacher  t& 
the  fociety.  8vo.  5s.  Knapton. 

.  *  J 

OUR  learned  and  ingenious  author's  character,  as  a  Writer;, 
being  well  known,  we  fhall,  without  farther  introduce 
tion,  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  diftindt  view  of  the 

difeourfes  contained  in  this  volume,  that  have  not  before  beer t 

*  "  /  *  *  *  *  ’  * 

*  As  this  gentleman  is  now  a  doftor  of  divinity,  we  (hall  fpeak 
©f  him  as  Doctor  Warburton, 

%  pub- 
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publifhed  *.  Four  of  them  appeared  formerly,  on  occafion  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  but  of  thefe  it  will  not  be  expected  we 
Ihould  fay  any  thing:  as  for  the  others,  we  fhall  take  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  lie,  and  begin  with  that  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  end  of  the  lord's  /upper ,  the  fpecifc  nature  of 
which  our  author  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  enquire  into.  To 
have  an  exa6t  idea  of  it,  two  things,  we  are  told,  mull  be 
well  conlidered  :  the  {fate  of  religion  at  the  time  of  inftitutino; 
this  rite ;  and  the  immediate  occafion  of  its  celebration. 

4  i.  In  thofe  ages  of  the  world,’  fays  he,  4  when  vidlims 
4  made  fo  great  a  part  of  the  religion  both  of  jews  and  gen- 

*  tiles,  the  facrifce  was  always  followed  by  a  religious  feaiting 
4  on  the  thing  offered  ;  which  was  called  the  feajl  upon ,  or 

*  after  the  facrifce ;  the  partakers  of  which  were  fuppofed  to 
4  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  facrifce.  Now,  from 
4  the  gofpel-hiftory  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  /upper ,  and 
4  from  St.  Paul's  reafoning  upon  it,  a  celebrated  perfon  (Dr. 
4  Cudworth ,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the 
4  Lord’s  fupper)  hath  long  fince  fhewn,  with  great  compafs 
4  of  learning,  and  force  of  argument,  that  Jefus,  about  to 
4  offer  himfelf  a  facriiice  on  the  crofs  for  our  redemption,  did, 
4  in  conformity  to  a  general  pradtice,  inftitute  the  lafi  fupper , 
4  under  the  idea  of  a  feajl  after  the  facrifce*  So  far  that  learn- 
4  ed  writer. 

4  2.  As  to  the  immediate  occafion  of  the  celebration,  we 
4  are  to  confider,  that  the  great  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
4  was  typically  prefigured  by  feveral  of  the  temple-oblations ; 
4  and  particularly  by  the  paschal-l'amb.  Now  juft  before 
f  the  pajfion^  and  while  Jefus  was  eating  the  pafchal-fuppery 
4  which  was  a  J ewijh  feajl  after ,  or  upon  the  fiacrifice ,  he  in- 
4  ftitutes  this  holy  rite.  And  as  it  was  his  general  cuftom  to 
4  allude,  in  his  adlions  and  expreffions,  to  what  paffed  before 
4  his  eyes,  or  prefented  itfelf  to  his  obfervation;  who  can 
4  doubt,  when  we  fee  in  the  very  form  of  celebration,  all  the 
4  marks  of  a  Jacrificial  fupper ,  but  that  the  divine  inftitutor 
4  intended  it  fhould  bear  the  fame  relation  to  his  facrifce  on  the 
4  crofs ,  which  the  pafchal-fupper ,  then  celebrating,  bore  to  the 
4  oblation  of  the  pafchal-lamb\  that  is,  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
4  tafeafl  after  the  facrifce.  For  if  this  was  not  his  purpofe, 
4  and  that  no  more  was  intended  than  a  general  memorial ,  or 
4  remembrance  of  a  dead  benefactor ,  why  was  this  inftant  of 
4  time  preferred  to  all  other  throughout  the  courfe  of  his  mi- 
4  niftry,  any  of  which  had  been  equally  commodious? 


*  For  our  account  of  the  firft  volume,  fee  the  Review  for  Janu- 

«y>'7S 3-  . 

4  This 
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—  t  This  reafoning  receives  additional  Strength  even  from  what 

*  hath  been  fuppofed  to  invalidate  it,  namely,  the  concluding 

*  words  of  the  institution — Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  For 

*  tho’  thefe  words,  considered  alone,  might  Signify  no  more 
4  than  the  remembrance  of  our  obligations  to  him.  in  general  j 
4  yet  when  preceded  by — this  is  my  body — this  is  my  Hood — they 

*  neceffarily  imply  the  remembrance  of  his  death  and  paffion 
%  for  us,  in  particular.  And  could  there  be  a  feaf  after,  the 
4  facrifice ,  in  which  that  facrifice  was  not  commemorated  ? 

4  It  is  true,  the  injundtion  of  doing  it  in  reme?nbrance  im- 

*  plies,  that  the  celebration  was  to  be  continually  repeated  5 

4  Ivhich,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  not  the  practice  in  the  feafs 

5  after  the  facrifice:  on  which,  as  we  fay,  this  holy  rite  was 
4  modelled.  But  then  if  it  differed  from  ail  others  in  this  re- 
4  fpedf,  let  us  obferve,  that  the  great  facrifice  itfelf,  of  which 
4  this  feaft  was  a  type,  differed  no  lefs  from  all  other  facrifices. 

6  The  jewifh  and  pagan  oblations  had,  or  were  fuppofed  to 
4  have,  only  a  pafting  and  temporary  virtue.  The  facrifice  oil 
4  the  ctofs  is  of  perpetual  efficacy,  and  will  continue  to  ope- 
4  rate  till  the  confummation  of  all  things.  It  feemed  fit  there- 

4  fore,  that  the  operating  virtue  of  this  facrifice  Should  be  per- 

5  -petually  fet  before  us,  in  a  conftant  celebration  of  the  feaf 
4  upon  itd 

Having  thus  Shewn  what  he  thinks  may  be  naturally,  and 
muft  be  reafonably  inferred,  of  our  faviour’s  purpofe  in  the 
iaji  fupper ,  from  the  hiftory  of  its  inftitution,  our  learned 
■author  tries  next  what  can  be  coiledted  of  St.  Paul's  fenfe  in 
the  matter,  who  has  occaftonally  fpoken  at  laige  concerning 
it.  And  here,  he  tells  us,  \Ve  Shall  find,  that  this  very  fort 
of  feaft,  which  the  words  of  the  inftitution  tacitly  allude  to, 
St.  Paul ,  in  order  to  Shew  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  rite,  ex¬ 
prefly  draws  a  comparifon  from  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  Shew  the  efficacy  of  it,  informs  us  of  the  end  and 
purpofe  of  thofe  feafis  upon  the  facrifice.  The  place  he  re¬ 
fers  to  is,  in  the  fifft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  ch.  x.  where 
the  apoftie  reproves  the  profelytes  to  Christianity  for  the  ido¬ 
latrous  pradlice  of  eating,  with  the  gentiles,  of  things  offer¬ 
ed  to  idols,  in  their  feaft  upon  the  facrifice .  After  this  he 
proceeds  as  follows : 

4  Such  then,  I  prefume,  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Lord’s 

4  supper.  And  was  the  adjufting  a  precife  idea  of  it,  as  it 

4  referred  to  a  religious  cuftcm  of  antiquity,  a  matter  only  of 

4  curiofity  and  Speculation,  I  might  peihaps  have  left  it  to  the 

s  ecclenaftical  historian.  -But  it  appears  to  me  to  have  inw 

Vgl.  XI.  F  f  portae t 
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4  portent  otsnfequefices,  with  regard  both  to  our  faith  ansi 
c  worship*  For., 

16  z„  If  the  lall  Capper  be  of  the  nature  of  fmfl  after  a  fa~ 
c  orifice^  then  is  it  a  declaration  of  Jefiis  hknfelf,  that  his  death 
«  upon  the  crofs  was  a  seal  sacrifice.  For  figurative  ex- 
c  pre/ikm  (as  feme  are  apt  to  deem  the  gofpel-reprefentation. 

€  of  ChrifFs  fa-orifice  and  atonement)  could  never  produce  a  re- 
c  Ilgious  rite  of  divine  appointment,  arifing  from,  and  depen- 

*  dent  on,  a  real  fpedfic  acHoru  I  lay,  of  dimm  appointment  t 

*  becautfc  many  of  human  original  have  been  thus  produced* 

*  Yet  then  only  (which  is  a  further  fuppoit  to  the  preceding 

*  ©bXerva€<m)  when  fkefgzzr e  had  been  miftaken  for  the  fub- 

*  fiance. 

c  2,  If  the  la.fi:  fupper  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feajl  after  a 
c  facrijice ,  then  is  it  productive  of  great  and  fpecta!  benefits  to 
c  die  partakers.  For  the  partakers  of  the  jewifh  and  gentile 
1  4  feajh  after  a  facri fee  did,  or  were  fuppofed  to,  communicate 
6  of  the  benefits  of  the  fan  ificefi 

—  Our  learned  author  proceeds  now  to  examine  the  reafoning 
advanced  i  n  the  Plain  account  of  the  nature  and  end  rfihefacra- 
'  mertf  cf  the  Lord’s  japper^  the  author  of  which,  he  tells  us,  has 
taken  away  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  lafi  flipper 3  and  left  it  no¬ 
thing  but  its  generic  j  has  excluded  the  idea  of  a  feafi  after  the 
faerijke*  and  confined  us  to  the  notion  of  a  mere  memorial  or 
remembrance.  The  faulty  link  in  the  chairs  of  propofitions 
laid  down  in  the  Plain  menuni^  Dr.  Warhurton  imagines  to  be 
the  fourth  proposition,  which  runs  thus* — it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  himfelf  (Jefus)  fufiiciendy  declared  to  his  firfi  and 
immediate  followers,  the  whole  of  what  he  defigned  fhoukl  be 
underfiood  by  it  (the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  f  upper)  or  im- 
'  plied  in  it. 

4  Now/  fays  our  author,  c  I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  faulty 
4  link and  that  all  the  connection  it  hath  with  the  proportions^ 
c  which  precede  and  follow  it,  lies  in  the  unperceived  ambi- 
£  sisicv  of  the  ,  words,  sufficiently  declared:  which 
€  may  either  fignify,  declared  by  exprefs  words  %  or,  on  the  other 
f  hand,  declared  by  figmficative  drcumjianeesy  fuch  as  refp.ecfc 
s  the  time,  the  occafion,  the  mode  of  adding,  or  the  manner  ' 
i  of  fpeaking.  For  the  communication  of  our  thoughts  is 
4  carried  on  as  well  by  expressive  actions  as  by  words 
c  and  sounds  :  nor  did  the  fir  If  bear  a  fmall  part  in  the  con- 
4  verfe  of  the  antients  ;  elpecialiy  amongft  the  Jewijh  people 
4  of  every  age,  to  the  time  in  quell  ion. 

6  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  thor  we  are  agreed  in  the 
4  proportion,  that  Jtflt  flfficiently  declared  the  whole  of  what 
*  1  ,  6  he 
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4  he  underjlood  by  his  loft  f upper ,  we  draw  fo  different  con- 
4  clufions :  the  learned  writer,  that  it  was  limply  a  remem- 
4  brance  of  Chrifi  ;  I,  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  feafi  upon 
4  the  facrifice.  For  he  confiders  only  what  Jefus  in  exprefs. 
c  words  said,  at  the  inftitution  of  this  holy  rite:  I  take  in 
<  both  what  he  said  and  did  3  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
4  mode  of  faying  and  doing;  relative  to  the  time,  the  occa- 
4  fion,  the  manners,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  age;  as  being 
4  perfuaded,  that  the  fpeaker’s  meaning,  where  the  fubject  is 
4  of  remote  antiquity,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  underftood, 
4  without  taking  in  all  thefe  things.  A  rule  of  interpretation, 
4  in  which  I  fuppofe  the  learned  writer  would  concur  with 
4  me,  was  the  point  concerning  a  difficulty  in  classical 
4  expreffion. 

- 4  This  then,  I  underftand  to  be  the  only  remaining  queftion, 

4  whether  or  no  the  difciples  of  Jefus  (as  it  is  agreed,  their 
4  matter  did  not,  in  exprefs  terms,  call  this  rite  a  feafi  upon  a 
4  facrifice )  could  colleCf ,  from  the  whole  of  the  circumftances 
4  attending  the  inflitution,  that  it  was  indeed  of  the  nature  of 
4  fuch  a  feaft  ?  namely,  from  the  critical  time  of  the  ce’ebra- 
4  tion,  which  was  juft  before  his  paffion,  and  at  the  Jeivijh 
4  pafchal- fupper ;  from  the  peculiarity  of  phrafe  employed  in 
4  the  inftitution,  of  which  more  hereafter;  and  from  his  ac- 
4  cuftomed  manner  in  the  execution  of  his  miniftry,  to  adapt 
4  his  words  and  adfions  to  the  feene  or  fubject  before  him  ? 

4  Now,  I  fuppofe,  that  from  thefe  circumftances,  one  may 
4  fairly  conclude,  the  difciples  might  and  did*colieet  that  the 
4  la  ft  fupper  was  of  the  nature  of  a  feafi  upon  facrifice.’ 

Dr.  Pfiarburton  advances  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  fub- 
je£f,  but  the  extracts  we  have  given  may  fuffice  to  inform  our 
readers  what  he  principally  infifts  upon  againft  the  author  of 
the  Plain  Accou>it.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  difeourfe,  he 
fhews  briefly  what  thofe  benefits  are  which  we  receive  at  the 
Lord's  table ,  and  what  the  obligations  which  we  lie  under  of 
frequenting  it :  he  concludes  with  the  following  words. 

4  All  this  duly  conftdered,  we  fhall,  I  hope,  endeavour  to 
4  regain  a  proper  veneration  for  this  holy  myjUry ;  which  hath 
4  of  late  been  fo  fatally  impaired,  as  by  other  liberties,  fo 
4  principally  by  the  proftitution  of'  it  to  civil  turposes  ; 

4  not  a  proftitution  by  the  legislature,  but  by  thofe  licen- 
4  tious  men,  who,  contenting  themfelves  with  the  obfervance 
4  of  the  form  and  letter ,  neglect  the  end  and  fpirit  of  the  law* 

Upon  what  juft  and  confident  principles  the  legifiature  can 
be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  preftituting-  thefacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  fupper,  by  making  it  a  civil  teft,  we  really  cannot 

F  f  2  fee  j 
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fee  ;  and  we  apprehend  it  would  be  difficult  for  Dr.  IVarburiofl 
to  fhew.  —The  teft-a<ft,  we  allow,  does  not  forbid  our  receiv¬ 
ing  the  facrament,  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
ftituted  ;  but  it  mixes  with  them  other,  and  very  improper, 
views,  by  which  the  fincerity  of  the  receiver  is  greatly  endan¬ 
gered  ;  and,  confcquently,  the  adt  itfelf  is  chargeable  with  the 
abufes  occafioned  by  it :  the  facramental  teft,  indeed,  has  a  moft 
obvious  tendency  to  weaken  the  power  of  religious  principles 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  thereby  to  make  void  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  fecurity  of  focial  happinefs,  and  to  deftroy  the  fureft  foun¬ 
dation  that  can  poffibly  be  laid  for  the  fupport  of  government 
and  human  laws.  But  this  by  the  bye  *. 

We  come  now  to  give  fome  account  of  our  author’s  twofer- 
mons  on  church  authority.  In  the  firft,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
is  an  honeft,  candid,  and  fenfible  one,  he  takes  occafion  from, 
*  thefe  words, — Call  no  ?nan  your  father  upon  the  earthy  &c.  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  equity  and  wifdom  of  the  precept  in  his  text,  and  to 
point  out  the  good  which  follows  from  the  obfervance,  and  the 
evils  which  arife  from  the  violation  of  it. 

In  the  fecond  he  difcourfes  from  the  following  words; — The 
fcribcs  a?id  pharifees  Jit  in  Mofes’r  feat.  All  therefore ,  whatfo - 
ever  they  lid  you  obferve ,  that  ohferve  and  do :  but  do  not  ye  after 
their  works  ;  for  they  Jay  and  do  not^  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.  In 
another  place  of  the  fame  evangelrft,  our  Saviour  feems  to  in- 
finuate  a  very  different  doctrine,  where  he  bids  us  be  on  our 
guard  againft  falfe  prophets ,  tv  ho- '  come  in  Jheeps  cloathing ,  but 
inwardly  are  ravening  wolves.  Thefe  two  places  of  fcripture 
Dr.  JVarburton  attempts  to  reconcile,  by  obferving,  that  very 
different  perfons  and  characters  are  the  fubjedts  of  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  that  them  is  a  perfeCt  agreement  between 
the  two  rules ;  he  then  enquires  into  the  reafons  of  them. 

Of  all  the  delufiohs  into  which  licentious  men  are  apt  to 
fall,  the  moft  unhappy,  he  obferves,  is  that  which, 'from  the 
vices  and  imperfections  of  the  minijlers  of  the  gofpel ,  inclines 
them  to  reject,  or  entertain  fufpicions  of,  that  religion  itfelf 
they  are  intruded  to- teach  :  and  yet,  bethinks,  nothing  has 
more  contributed  to  keep  men  attached  to  their  infidelity  than 
this  foolifh  prejudice. 

4  Did  the  gofpel,’  fays  he,  4  deliver^  or  was  it  fufpecled  to 
4  deliver,  any  dodfrines,  even  of  the  remoteft  tendency  to  en- 
4  courage  its  minifters  in  their  vices,  much  might  be  faid  for 
4  this  ftratige  cdnciufion.  But  when  it  is  by  thofe  very  doc- 
4  trines,  that  the  people  difcover  the  true  nature  and  enormity- 

*'  The  heft  arguments  againft  this  tefy  that  we  have  feen,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  learned  Mr.  Aks'nuibys  volume  of  track. 

4  of 
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of  vice  ;  when  it  is  by  thofe  docdrines  they  hear  the  preacher  > 

condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths,  it  feems  drangely  per- 
«  verfe  to  think  amifs  of  religion  on  that  account.  Surely 
«  thefe  men  of  rea'fon  have  not  brought  themfelves  to  expert, 
c  that,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  God’s  providence,  a  mere 
4  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  of  the  truths  arifing  from  it, 

*  mould  have  a  reddlefs  force  to  bear  down  inveterate  habits, 

*  and  fubdue  the  ftrongeft  bent  of  human  inclination.’ 

He  acknowledges,  how  confidently  we  may  hereafter  en¬ 
quire,  that  the  guilt  of  immoral  preachers  admits  of  no  excufe, 
and  concludes  with  feveral  considerations,  that  aggravate  the 
crime  of  a  profligate  life  in  the Jiewards  of  themyjieries  of  God. 

The  two  fermons  on  church  authority  are  followed  by  two 
on  church  communion ,  in  the  firfb  of  which  Dr.  IVarburion  ex- 
pofes  the  vain  opinion  of  inherent  fandiity,  fuperiority,  or  ex- 
clufive  privilege,  in  one  church  above  another,  merely  becaufe 
founded  by  a  TW,  a  Peter  ^  an  Andrew ,  or  a  fames ;  or  be¬ 
caufe  adminidred  by  an  hierarchy,  an  equal  minidry,  or 
a  moderate  epifcopacy.  In  the  fecond,  he  takes  occafion,  from 
thefe  words — Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ,  to  {hew,  that  concord  and  uniformity  in  opi¬ 
nions,  after  a  careful  examination  of  their  truth,  docs,  in  a 
fupreme  degree,  fecure  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  advance 
the  honour  of  religion.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  explain  how 
the  unity  of  the  Ipirit  has  been  violated,  and  to  fhew  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  redored.  The  means  he  propofes  for  redor- 
ing  it  are  thefe  : 

4  1.  By  retrenching  all  unneceflary  articles,  to  which  the 
4  animofity  of  parties,  the  fuperftition  of  barbarous  ages,  and 
4  even  the  negligence  of  time,  have  given  an  imaginary  im- 
4  portance  :  and  by  reducing  the  formula  of  faith  to  the  pri- 
4  mitive  fimplicity  :  leaving  all  difputable  points,  together 
4  with  fuch  other  as  no  party  deems  neceflary,  to  the  free  de- 
4  ciflon  of  every  man’s  private  judgment :  whereby  the  terms 
4  of  church  communion  will  be  made  as, wide  as  is  confident 
4  with  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  a  society. 

4  2.  As  divifions,  long  kept  up,  have  inflamed  the  paflions, 

4  drengthened  the  prejudices,  and  biafied  the  judgments  of 
4  the  contending, parties,  another,  and  indeed  principal  means 
4  of  reftoring  unity,  is  the  mutual  compliance  with  one  ano- 
4  ther’s  weaknefles.  And  this,  rpethinks,  would  not  be  diffi- 
4  cult  amongd  well-difpofed  men,  as  we  mud  needs  edeem 
4  thofe  to  be,  who  feek  to  regain  this  unity  of  the  fpirit :  for 
4  tho’  thefe  long  contentions  have  made  us  blind  to  our  own 
4  infinities,  yet  they  have  rather  (harpened  our  fight  towards 
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c  thofe  of  our  adverfaries ;  fo  that  a  creneral  weaknefs  beins; 

4  mutually  feen  and  pitied,  the  very  paffions  raifed  by  ourdif- 
4  ferences,  may  be  naturally  brought  to  promote  our  recon- 
4  cilement. 

4  But  notwithflanding  this  apparent  eafe  in  bearing  with 
4  one  another’s  weakneffes,  it  deferves  a  more  than  ordinary 
4  care  to  put  the  difpohtion  in  practice;  as  ecclefiaftics  of  all 
4  denominations  are  but  too  apt  to  reafon  wrong,  in  applying 
4  it  to  their  mutual  endeavours  for  reconciliation.  44  The 
44  demands  of  our  adversaries,”  fay  the  efiablifhed  party,  “are 
44  for  matters  owned  by  themfelves  to  be  no  duties ;  and  againfl 
44  others  they  confefs  to  be  indifferent ;  why  then  fhould  we 
44  alter  the  (fated  order  of  things,  to  comply  with  their  per- 
44  verfenefs  or  imbecillity  ?”  But  thofe  who  reafon  thus,  feem 
*  not  to  confider,  that  they  themfelves  become  guilty  of  the 
4  very  mifearriage  of  which  they  accufe,  and  rightly  accufe, 

4  their  adverfaries.  For  if  the  thing  in  queffion  be  of  matters 
4  indifferent,  why  are  they  not  complied  with,  for  the  fake  of 
4  fo  great  a  bleffmg  as  the  unity  of  the  fpirit ,  how  foolifhly  or 
4  obffinately  foever  demanded  ?  Allow  them  to  be  weak  or 
4  wilful  for  infilling  on  indifferent  things,  as  the  terms  of 
c  fellow-memberfhip  in  church  communion;  do  we  (hew  lefs 
4  of  this  imbecillity,  in  refufing  to  comply  with  them  in  thefe 
4  indifferences?  which,  becaufe  they  are  fo,  we  pretend  our 
4  oppofites  fhould  not  be  indulged  in.  For  wherein  confiffs 
‘ 4  their  fault  or  folly,  but  in  treating  indifferent  points  as  du- 
6  ties ,  by  an  obilinate  demand  of  them  ?  And  wherein  confiffs 
4  our  wifdom,  but  in  treating  indifferent  points  as  fins ,  by  as 
4  obftinate  a  refufal  ?  Now  when  this  mutual  mifearriage  hath 
4  defeated,  as  it  often  hath  done,  the  repeated  endeavours  of 
4-  good  men  on  all  fides  to  reflore  the  violated  unity  of  the  Jpi- 
6  r/t,  each  party  may  reasonably  blame  the  condudt  of  the 
4  other,  but  it  is  impoffible  he  can  juftify  his  own.  Indeed  it 
4  would  be  hard  to  fay  who  are  moft  to  blame  ;  thofe  who 

•  4  oppofe  eilablifhed  authority  for  the  impofition  of  matters 
6  indifferent ;  or  that  authority  which  rigidly  infills  on  them, 

-  4  and  will  abate  nothing  for  the  fake  of  tender  uninformed 
4  confciences  :  I  fay,  it  would  be  hard  to  refolve  this,  had 
4  not  the  holy  apoftle  done  it  for  us,  where  he  fays,  We  that 

*  4  are  frong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ,  and  NOT 

'  4  to  please  ourselves.  1  myfief  fays  he,  do  fo ,  and  all 
■  4  for  the  gofipel s  fake.  This  is  the  man  who  tells  us,  he  had 
4  fought  a  good  fight  and  overcome.  And  we  may  believe  him  ; 
4  for,  in  this  contention,  the  party  that  fubmits  is  always 
*  conqueror. 
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4  But  aowj  tho*  the  unity  of  tbi  spirit  carmen  be 
4  purchafed!  at  too  high  a  price,,  yet  uniformity  of  efts- 
*  hlifhed  worfbtp  may  he  boughs  £00  dear.  Here  the®,  m 
4  purfuit  of  this  fpintttad  blehmg,  we  muff  iiop  ;  and  not  im- 
4  ture  to  go  one  flep  further :  we  muff  not  dare  to  procaase  it 
4  either  at  the  expence-  of  truth  or  justice.  It  muff  be 
4  now  left  to  the  good  care  of  providence.3 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  fermon,  oar  author  tells  m9 
that  when  the  unity  of  the  fir  it  cannot  he  preferred  oridtore^ 
the  only  remaining  care  then  is,  the  keeping  faff  the  eons*  of 
peace*—  Nov/  the  only  means  of  fecuring  this*,  we  are-  told, 
is  by  a  general  toleration,  or  full  liberty  to  all  chffffkn  fe^fe 
(who  give  fecurity  for  their  good  hehavkmr  to  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment)  of  worfhipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  confciences,  without  let  or  mokffation  from  ihe 
eftabfirfh-ed  religion.  —  The  diffradlions  and  iniquities  of  these 
latter  ages,  he  observes,  givens  no  reasonable  grounds  10 hop^ 
for  a ‘better  condition  of  the  church,  and  lie  offers  feme  can- 
ftderatfons,  to  fhew,  that  the  late  comprehension  scheme 
was  both  impracticable  and  mifchievosis. 

In  the  fermon  following  thofe  on  church  corrmtnnion.  Ire 
confiders  the  influence  of  learning  on  revelation.  The  late 
Ford  Bolingbroke  all  edged,  that  fince  the  revival  ©f  learning  in 
the  weft,  and  the  confequent  practice  ©f  thinking  for  cur¬ 
ie  Ives,  the  chriflran  faith  hath  kept  gradually  decaying,  and 
men  have  given  lefs  and  lefs  credit  to  its  pretenhons.  This 
point  Dr.  Warbnrtan  debates  with  him  ;  a.  point  of  the  utmolf 
importance  to  the  honour  of  revelation. 

His  lordfhip*s  propoiition  heexprefles  in  plainer  terms  thm : 
the  mare  the  world  has  advanced  in  real  knowledge^  the  more  it  .has 
dif covered  of  the  int  enable  pr  denfims  cf  the  gofpd.  In  opposition, 
to  this,  our  author  fhews,  that  chrijlianity  made  its  ftrft  way 
again!!  the  higheff  powers  and  prejudices,  in  the  very  center 
of  the  moft  flourifhing  age  of  knowledge;  that  at  the  kit  re¬ 
vival  of  learning,  it  received  the  ftrongeft  aid  from  human  fei- 
ence,  and  the  ftneereft  homage  from  the  moil  illuftrious  names 
that  ever  adorned  or  cultivated  letters  ;  that  the  only  enemies 
it  found  among  the  learned,  were  either  fuch  as  were  immo¬ 
ral  in  their  lives,  or  were  tied  down  by  a  falfe  philofophy  to 
inveterate  prejudices,  or  were  carried  away  by  vanity,  or  were 
incompetent  judges,  by  their  un acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  the  proofs ;  or  laftly,  fuch  as  -pretended  only  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  they  indeed  had  not.  From  all  this  he  concludes,  and 
juftly,  that  let  infidelity  be  rifen  to  what  height  it  will,  it  is 
‘not  yet  of  that  kind  which  brings  any  real  diferedit  to  revelation. 

Ff  4  *  1b 
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In  the  laft  fermon  he  takes  occafion,  from  thofe  words — 
What  God  hath  joined  together ,  let  no  man  put  af under,  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  nature  of  the  marriage-union.  Marriage,  we 
are  told,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  part  a  facred  ordinance,  in 
part  a  human  inftitution.  4  It  hath/  fays  Dr.  Warburtonr 
4  both  a  natural  and  a  f octal  efficacy  ;  confidered  in  a  natural 
4  light,  as  an  union  of  male  and  female,  from  whence  all  the 
4  charities  of  human  life  arife,  it  is  a  religious  contract: :  con- 
4  fidered  in  a  focial  light,  as  creating  new  relations  and  con- 

4  necfions,  all  of  which  have  their  diftindl'  rights  and  privi- 

5  leges  affigned  them  in  civil  life,  it  partakes  of  a  civil  con- 
4  tradl. 

4  This  diffiniflion  is  marked  out  to  us  by  the  nature  of 
4  th  ings  and  confirmed  by  laws  divine  and  human. 

4  What  then,  it  may  be  afked,  are  the  diftmdl  parts  which 

4  God  and  the  magistrate  claim,  as  their  peculiar  in  this 

5  folemn  contract  ?  It  is  from  God  that  two  are  made  one  by 
4  an  indifTolvable  tie :  and  this  is  the  law  of  religion.  It 
4  is  from  the  magiftrate  that  this  union,  ordained  by  heaven, 
c  is  executed  by  a  folemn  form,  prefcribed  by  the  ftate  :  and 
4  this  is  the  law  of  society. — 

4  From  all  this  it  neceiTarily  follows,  that  till  this  facred 
4  union,  inftituted  by  God  in  Paradije,  be  fealed  and  con- 
4  firmed  by  fuch  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  the  wifdom  and  po- 
4  licies  of  civil  flates  diredf  to  be  obferved,  God  hath  no t  join* 

4  ed  any  pair  together ,  according  to  his  holy  ordinance :  and 
4  that  the  obfervance  of  fuch  rites  and  ceremonies  is  eflential 
4  to  that  union  which  he  declares  to  be  indifTolvable. 

4  To  fuppofe  this  union  may  be  authentically  made,  in  the 
4  prefent  ftate  of  religion  and  lociety,  without  the  interven- 
4  tion  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  leads  e.ther  to  fanatic i fin  or  lit 
4  centioufnefs . — 

4  From  thefe  clear  principles,  and  this  certain  deduction,  we 
4  collect  the  juftlce  and  religion,  as  well  as  expedience  and  tru^ 
4  policy  of  a  late  falutary  law,  folely  calculated  for  the  fuppoit 
4  and  ornament  of  fociety  ;  by  which  the  juft:  rights  and  au-- 
4  thorny  of  parents  are  vindicated  ;  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
4  famiii  :•  preferved  ;  the  irregular  appetites  of  youth  reftrain- 
4  ed  ;  and  the  worft  and  bafeft  kind  of  {’eduction  encountered 
4  and  defeated.  I  mean  that  fage  provision,  whereby  all  pre- 
4  tended  marriages,  not  folemnized  as  th?  wisdom  of  our, 
4  antient  constitution  dftedfs,  are  rendered  null  and 
4  void.’ 

In  the  remaining  part  of  ,  this  fermon,  our  author  examines, 
a  material  objection  to  his  general  argument,  fuppofed  to  arife 

from 
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from  the  exprefs  words  of  fcripture,  and  fhews  that  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  two  fexes  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  make  a 
legitimate  marriage . 

As  our  author  feems,  in  ftisdifcourfe  on  the  facrament,  to  rely 
fo  much  on  the  truth  of  Dr.  Cudworth' s  fyftem,  it  may  not  be  al¬ 
together  improper  to  enquire  whether  the  foundation  of  his  po¬ 
rtions  and  reafonings,  is  not  precarious  and  delufive.  That 
learned  writer  declares,  that  c  the  right  notion  of  that  chriftian 

*  feaft  called  the  Lord's  / upper ,  in  which  we  eat  and  drink 

*  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  that  was  once  offered 
6  up  in  facrifice  to  God  for  us.,  is  to  be  derived  (if  I  miffake 
6  not)  from  analogy  to  that  antient  rite  amongft  the  Jezus  of 
4  feafting  upon  things  facrificed,  and  eating  of  those  things 
c  which  they  had  offered  to  God  But  to  affert  that  we  eat 
and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  in  the  Lord’s  (upper, 
is  to  convey  an  abfurd  fentiment  in  improper  and  unfcriptural 
language.  We  eat  indeed  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup, 
by  which  adfions  we  commemorate,  or  fhew  forth,  the  death 
pf  Chrift;  but  u  rile  ft  y/e  admit  areal  prefence,  a  miraculous 
converfion,  or  tf  an  fubft  ahtiati on ,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be 
truly  declared  that  we  eat  Chrift’s  body,  or  drink  his  blood.  At 
the  inftitution  and  firft  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  the 
apoftles  could  not  poffibly  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift,  as  having  been  once  offered  up  in  facrifice  to  God 
for  them  :  for  at  that  feafon  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  had 
not  been  offered  up  in  facrifice.  The  Lord’s  fupper  could  not 
then  be  to  them,  in  any  fhape,  or  under  any  pretence,  epulum 
facrificiale ,  a  facrificial  feaft,  or  a  feaft  upon  or  after  a 
facrifice  ;  or  epulum  ex  oblatis ,  a  feaft  upon  things  offered  up 
to  God  f .  This  obvious  remark  fo  evidently  fubverts  the  bafis, 
of  Dr.  Cudworw  s  notion,  and  fo  perfectly  invalidates  the  con- 
clufions  he  would  deduce  from  it,  that  we  are  not  a  little  fur-, 
prifed  at  Dr.  Warburton' s  declaring  with  him,  4  that  Jcfus 

*  about  to  offer  himfelf  a  facrifice  on  the  crofs  for  our  re- 

*  demption,  did,  in  conformity  to  a  general  practice,  inftitute 

*  the  laft  fupper,  under  the  idea  of  a  feaji  after  the  facrifice 
even  before  the  facrifice  itfelf  had  been  offered.  If,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author’s  profeffed  principles,  Chrift’s  word% 
and  actions  at  the  inftitution  or  firft  celebration  of  the  laft  /up¬ 
per,  conftituted  or  declared  it  to  be  a  feaft  upon  or  after 
a  facrifice,  it  was,  without  qucftion,  a  feaft  upon  an  ens  ra- 
4 jon IS}  a  mere  phyfical  nbfi- entity  j  fomethmg  which,  at 


*  Dr. ’ Cudwor/h's  cKfcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion,  of  the 
LortD  fopper,  page  4.  4  lb.  p.  21, 
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that  jundfure,  had  no  real  exigence  and  out  author  hint- 
felf  afterwards-  confeffethj.  that  the  facrifice  not  being.  offered* 
was  not  yet  in  E3S.it, 

Our  author  like  wife  fee  ms  to  be  of  opinion,,  that  the  paUb- 
ver  was  a  legal  facrifice  5  not  reffedting,.  that  the  inftitutionL 
and  firff  celebration  of  it*  preceded  the  salification  of  the  na¬ 
tional  covenant,,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law — that  no 
proper  or  legal  priefhs  could  officiate  as  fuch  at  the  firft  cele¬ 
bration  *  that  feafen  being  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Aa - 
■ram cal  or  legal  prieftkood. 

It  is  alfo  aliened  by  Dr.  War  burton that  the  great  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  cross  was.  typically  prefigured  by  the  paschal 
iamb  j  which  is,  in  effedf,  to  allow,,  that  the  facrifice  on  the 
crofs  was  not  propitiatory,  nor  exhibited  any  expiation  for  fin  * 
iince  the  pafchal  entertainment  was  not  ordained  to  anfwer  fuch 
purpofe  ^  and  no  fe ailing  was  allowed  either  to  priefts  or  people,, 
on  the  expiatory  facrifices,  which  were  to  be  totally  confirmed 
by  fire. 

Another  corifequerice  ariftng  from  the  afiertiori,  that  the 
Lord's  (upper  is  a  feaft  upon  a  facrifice,  is,  that  in  this  view, 
all  chnflians,  male  and  female,,  are  as  truly  and  really  priefts,,, 
and  officiate  as  fuch  at  the  Lord’s  (upper,  as  they  do  truly  and 
really  feaft  upon  a  facrifice.  This  arifes  Irom  the  declared 
analogy  which  this  fervice  bears  to  that  antientrite  among  the 
yac'Sy  of  feafting  upon  things  facrificed,  and  eating  of  those 
things  which  they  had  offered  to  God.  And  as  the  ma¬ 
terials  cf  their  feftival  repaid  had  been  facrificed  and  offered  to 
God,  by  analogy  to  this,  upon  our  author’s  fcheme,  the  chrif- 
tian  feaft  muff  become  a  real  facrifice  ^  but  whether  it  be  a 
commemorative  or  reprefentative  facrifice,  we  leave  it  to  the 
dodfor  to  fettle  with  the  nonjurors. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  our  learned  author  in¬ 
tends  by  thefe  expreffions,  6  the  facrifice  on  the  crofs  is  of 
4  perpetual  efficacy,  had  an  operating  virtue,  and  will  conti- 
4  nue  to  operate  till  the  confummation  of  all  things.’  The 
fenfe  of  thefe  phrafes  he  hath  not  precifely,  or  explicitly  de¬ 
clared,  we  therefore  wave  all  curious  enquiries  concerning  the 
occult  qualities  of  an  unintelligible  myftery.  That  c  the  last 
4  fupper,’  which  ftridlly.and  properly  means  the  one  identical 
(upper,  celebrated  by  Chrift  in  perfon,  the  night  in  which  he 
v/as  betrayed,  4  is  produdlive  of  great  and  fpecial  benefits  to 
4  the  partakers,’  Dr.  IFat'hurtoh  hath  afferted,  but  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  from  feripture  ;  which,  as  to  thefe  tilings.,  is 
abfolutely  filent, 
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•  The  phrafes,  death  and  paffion,  death  and  fufferings  of 
Chrift,  which  occur  feven  times  in  this  difcourfe,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  confidered  as  merely  a  wrong  pofition  of  the  words, 
and  not  as  implying  a  confufion  of  ideas.  The  paffion  or  fuf- 
ferings  of  Chrift  certainly  terminated  at  his  death,  unlefs  it  be 
imagined,  that,  during  the  intermediate  ftate,  his  fpirit  went 
to  purgatory. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  obfervations  offered  by  cur  author 
upon  the  proper  meaning  of  thefe  words  touro  1 roisirz  sis  tw 
£fxv]v  ccvociAVYicriv,  “  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,”  do  not 
Efficiently  juffify  the  conclufions  which  are  deduced  from  them. 
As  thefe  words  were  fpoken  by  Chrift,  at  the  firft  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  they  muft  certainly  have  fome  imme¬ 
diate  reference  to  the  tranfadfions  at  that  folemnity.  And  this 
order  the  apoftles  in  fome  meafure  complied  with  at  that  time. 
Tho’  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  more  juft  rendering  of 
them  is,  do  this  for  my  commemoration ,  that  is,  to  the  end  that 
a  proper  memorial  of  my  death  may  be  eftablifhed  and  perpe¬ 
tuated.  By  this  tranflation  the  abfurdity  of  the  nonjurors  fyf- 
tem  is  fhewn  in  a  ftronger  view  ;  they  pretend,  that  thefe 
Words  exprefs  an  oblation  of  an  unbloody  facrifice  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  Chrift  himfelf  was  then  prefent,  who  was  neither  the 
prieft  nor  the  facrifice ;  but  the  bread  and  the  cup  being  the 
facrifice,  each  of  the  apoftles,  perhaps  Judas  the  traitor,  of¬ 
ficiated  as  prieft,  before  the  crucifixion  ;  and  thus,  according 
to  their  (cheme,  there  was  an  expiatory  or  propitiatory  facri¬ 
fice  offered,  without  the  intervention  of  death,  or  the  {bedd¬ 
ing  or  fprinkling  of  blood.  From  whence  it  would  alfo  fol¬ 
low,  that  every  individual  who  partakes  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
is  a  true  and  proper  prieft;  becaufe  they  who  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  are  commanded  to  do  it  for  a  memorial 
or  commemorative  facrifice  of  Chrift.  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26. 

Our  author  farther  intimates,  that  his  notion  of  a  feaft  upon 
or  after  a  facrifice,  will  afford  the  ftroiweft  arguments  for  con- 
futing  the  papifts  literal  interpretation  of  thefe  expreffions, 
This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood,  &c.  But  to  us  it  appears, 
that  thefe  affertions  do  not  neceffarily  or  ftriftly  refer  to  the 
bread  and  the.cup,  abftradfly  confidered,  but  to  our  actions  in 
relation  to  them  ;  that  is,  our  partaking  of  them  in  the  manner 
appointed,  as  an  aft  of  obedience  to  the  inftitution  or  com¬ 
mand  of  Chrift  ;  or  the  ferjes  of  actions  obferved  and  praftifod 
on  this  occafion,  exhibits  a  reprefentation,.  and  conftitutes  a 
memorial  of  the  body  and  blood,  that  is,  of  the  death  of  Chrift. 
In  this  feries  or  procefs  is  included,  whatever  is  done  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  command  of  Qhriji,  or  for  a  commemoration  of 

him, 
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him,  or  in  order  to  fhew  forth  his  death.  And  this  is  ex- 
prefly  declared  to  be  done,  as  often  as  we  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup.  I  Cor.  xi.  26.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  judi¬ 
cious  critics,  that  the  word  touto,  this,  [touto  tri  to  voodoo 
[mov,  this  is  my  body]  is  not  the  relative  to  apro;,  bread,  but 
of  the  neuter  ;  whereas  that  is  of  the  mafculine  gender ;  and, 
confequently,  it  is  not  here  faid,  this  bread  is  my  body,  (the 
body  of  Chriji)  but  either  indefinitely  this,  or  Aa£fT£,  (pay.Erz, 
take,  eat,  this  is  my  body:  This  taking  and  eating  is, 
or  denotes,  my  body. 

The  obfervations  the  dodtor  hath  made,  relating  to  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  tendernefs  towards  the  feribes  and  pharifees,  as  mini- 
flers  of  religion,  who  fit  in  Mofes’ s  chair ,  invefied  with  autho¬ 
rity  to  teach  the  law,  and  to  be  attended  to  as  instructors, 
&c.  do  not  feem  exactly  to  correfpond  with  the  truth  of  the  cafe. 
But  he  did  not,  perhaps,  refledt,  that  the  seat  of  Mofes  was 
not  the  place  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of  public  religious 
teaching  and  divine  fervice ;  but  was  properly  the  seat  of  jus¬ 
tice.  See  Exod.  xviii.  13.  Mofes  was  no  prieft,  or  ecclefiafli- 
cal  perfon,  himfelf;  but  a  layman, or  a  civil  magistrate, 
of  the  higheft  dignity  in  the  government  of  Ifrael.  The  feven- 
ty  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  who  adted  as  deputy-magiflrates 
jin  fubordination  to  Mofes,  were  alfo  officers  over  the  people,  and. 
were  not  invented  with  ecdefiaftical  characters.  Our  Saviour, 
probably,  when  he  exhorted  his  auditors  to  regard  their  proceed- 
ings  in  the  feat  of  Mofes,  did  not  confider  them  as  fpiritual 
men,  or  minifters  oi  religion  ,  but  as  officers  of  juflice,  or  ci¬ 
vil  magiftrates,  in  whofe  decihons  in  ffiate  matters,  or  civil  dif- 
putes,  when  agreeable  to  the  law  and  equity,  they  fhouid  ac- 
quiefee. 

The  dodtor  ffirongly  recommends  to  us,  c  to  reverence 9  pro¬ 
fligate  miaifters  and  teachers  of  religion,  agajnft  whom  the 
cenfures  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  remarkably  fevere. 
Unto  the  wicked  God  faith ,  what  haft  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  fla- 
tutes ,  .or  that  thou  fljouldft  take  my  covenant  in  thy  ?.nouth  ?  fee¬ 
ing  thou  hated  inflruBion ,  and  caflefl  my  words  behind  thee. 
Pi  aim  1.  16,  17,  Behold  lam  again]}  them,  faith  the  Lord— 
yet  I  sent  them  not,  nor  commanded  them  \  therefore  they  fall 
not  profit  this  people  at  all,  faith  the  Lord.  Jerenl.  xxiii. 
31,  32.  The  inffrudtioiis  given  to  chriitians  in  the  new  tefta- 
ment,  concerning  thofe  who  are  a  fcandal  to  their  religious 
characters,  abundantly  warrant  cur  rejecting  all  profligate  and 
unmoral  teachers,  however  diitinguilhed..  1  befe.ech  you ,  bre - 
thren,  faith  St.  Paul,  mark  them  which  caufe  diviflons  and  OF¬ 
FENCES,  contrary  to  thy  do  Brine  ye  have  learned  5  and  avoid* 
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them.  For  they  that  are  fitch  serve  not  our  Lord  Jefus  Ckrijl , 
hut  their  own  belly ;  and  by  good  ivords,  and  fair  fpeeches  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  fimple.  Rom.xvi.17,  18.  Now  we  command 
you ,  brethren ,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrijl ,  that  ye  with¬ 
draw  yourfelves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  diforderly. — 
2  Theff.  iii.  6. 

Our  church  declares*  in  article  xxvi.  that  it  appertain- 
c  eth  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  that  enquiry  be  made 
*■  of  evil  ministers,  and  that  fuch  as  are  found  guilty  be 

*  deposed/  And  the  learned  and  pious  Bifhop  Bull  af- 
afferts,  that  c  the  prieR  that  is  not  clothed  with  righteouf- 
‘  nefs ,  tho’  otherwife  richly  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments 
<  of  human  and  divine  literature,  and  thofe  gilded  over  with 
c  the  rays  of  a  feraphic  prudence  and  fagacity,  is  yet  but  a 
c  naked,  beggarly,  defpicable  creature,  of  no  authority, 

*  no  intereR,  no  ufe,  or  fervice,  in  the  church  of  God  *.* 


Art.  liv.  The  Spiritual  Quixote;  or ,  the  entertaining  hiflory 
cfD  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  JeJ'uits  : 
of  whom  it  may ,  ivith  the  ftriftefl  truths  be  faid ,  that  he  was 
or.e  of  the  moji  extraordinary  men  that  ever  the  world  produced. 
Containing  alfo  an  account  of  the  embell{ foment ,  government , 
and  furprifng  progrefs  of  that  powerful  order.  Tranfated 
from  the  French  of  Monf.  Rofiel  de  Selva.  2  vo/s.  i2mo.  4s. 
jrewed.  Bouquet. 

riT^HE  original,  from  whence  is  tranfiated  this  hiRory  of 
J[  the  founder  of  a  religious  order  (whofe  int-rigues  have,- 
at  different  times,  influenced  the  councils  and  condudf  of  all 
the  Rates  in  Europe)  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1736  :  its 
author,  probably  fome  ingenious  French  hugonot,  repeats  the 
well-known  lfory  of  Ignatius ,  with  fuch  an  air  of  fprightlinefs 
and  pleafantry,  as  gives  the  whole  an  appearance  of  novelty, 
and  the  reality  of  new  entertainment ;  wherefore,  tho*  we  can¬ 
not  propofe  to  give  a  full  abRradt  of  the  extraordinary  at- 
chievements  of  our  very  juRly  entitled  Spiritual  fheixote^  it 
is  apprehended  fome  fpecimens  of  them  will  prove  acceptable. 
The  character  of  this  hero  is  thus  attempted  by  our  author  i 

*  In  him  will  be  feen  a  vifionary ,  ambitious,  daring,  artful* 
c  inllnuating,  and  indefatigable  j  who,  after  a  late  and  ill-di- 
c  redted  education,  by  his  fanaticifm,  lupported  with  an  ex- 
‘  terior  gravity,  drew  to  his  party  feverai  perfonS*  whofe  fub- 
c  lime  knowledge  aRiRed  him  in  the  inRitiftion  of  Ins  order;- 

*  an  order  which,,  notwithflanding  the  obstacles  oppofed  to  its 

*  Bifhop  Bulls  Important  Puir«ts,&fc.  vol.  I.  Term.  vi.  pag.  225. 

4  eRa- 


2 
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c  eftablifhment,  by  both  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  power j, 

‘  has  furpaffed,  with  amazing  rapidity,  all  other  orders  in 
c  riches,  credit,  and  authority ;  and  which,  by  a  policy  yet 
‘  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain, 
c  has  found  the  fecret  of  making  the  moft  powerful  and  intre- 
(  pid  monarchs  tremble/ 

Ignatius  Loyola  defcended  from  an  iiluftrious  family,  was 
born  in  the  year  1491,  at  Guipufcoa ,  in  Bifcay ,  and  received 
the  earlier  part  of  his  education  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  ;  till  tired  of  an  unadlive  life,  he  embraced  the  pro- 
feffion  of  arms,  in  which  he,  on  many  occafions,  difcovered 
an  extraordinary  valour.  ‘  Glory  and  love  were  his  predomi- 
‘  nant  paffions  ;  he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man,  nobly 
‘  born,  could  live  honourably  without  ambition,  or  happily 
c  without  love  :  thefe  two  paffions  engroffed  him  wholly  in 
‘  their  turns.  While  the  campaign  lafted,  he  devoted  himfelf 
‘  entirely  to  glory,  and  fought  it  eagerly  amidfl:  the  dangers 
6  of  the  field  \  but  while  the  army  remained  in  quarters,  he 
c  relieved  the  fatigues  of  war  with  the  foftnefs  of  love. 

c  In  this  manner  he  lived  till  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
c  age,  when,  all  of  a  fudden,  he  became  difgufted  with  the 
c  world,  and  that  with  an  ambition  which  appeared  to  him 
c  more  worthy  of  his  great  heart :  he  refolved,  however  dear 
4  the  facrifice,  to  take  upon  him  the  life  of  a  faint-errant,  and 
c  to  furpafs  all  who  had  gone  before  him  in  fo  painful  an  un- 
4  dertaking/ 

Some  wounds  he  received  in  the  defence  of  Pampelnney  be- 
fieged  by  the  French  in  1521,  produced  this  furprifing  meta- 
morphofis :  c  A  violent  fever  enfuing,  weakened  him  to  fuch 
*  a  degree,  that  it  was  judged  neceffary  he  fhould  receive  the 
c  facrarnents.  It  v/as  the  vigil  of  the  apoflles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
c  Paul ;  the  fame  day  the  phyficians  pronounced,  that  he 
c  could  not  get  over  that  night,  and  that  nothing  elfe  but  a 
6  miracle  could  recal  him  to  life  :  there  was  indeed  a  miracle 
c  worked  in  his  imagination,  which  was  very  ftrong,  the  man- 
c  ner  was  this ; — falling  afleep  when  his  thoughts  were  wholly 
c  engroffed  by  St.  Peter ,  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  made  a 
c  poem  in  the  Spani/h  language,  he  dreamed  this  apoftle,  as  a 
‘  reward  for  the  praifes  he  had  bed  owed  on  him,  cured  him 
c  with  his  hand  :  this  dream  had  fo  admirable  an  effedt  upon 
c  the  fick  man,  that  when  he  awaked,  he  found  himfelf  quite 
c  out  of  danger,  his  pain  ceafed,  and  he  v/as  on  a  fudden 
‘  renewed.’ 

Neverthelefs,  he  continued  fo  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  fome  time,  during  which  flate  of  inactivity, 
4  ~  than 
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tftsam  which  nothing  coifid  be  more  mortifying  to  his  difpofj- 
tjloti,  he  afked'for  fome  books  of knight-or.ran.try  to  divert  him; 
trot  there  being  none  to  be  found,  they  brought  him  the  Flos 
Sanctorum,  in  the  Spanijh  tongue.  c  This  confiecrated  romance,, 

‘€  full  of  marvellous  ft  ones,  {truck  him  at  firft  as  much,  and 
^  afterwards  more,  than  the  books  of  chivalry  in  which  he  had 
16  till  then  taken  latch  delight  3 — till  he  palled  inferifibly  from 

*  the  admiration  of  the  one,  to  a  greater  admiration  of  die 

*  other;  and  from  this  admiration  to  imitation  f 

Having  determined  to  enlift  hrmfeif  under  the  banners  of 
fpiritua!  chivalry,  6  he  deliberated  not  a  moment  upon  the 
'*  choice  of  the  examples  he  ihouH  follow  ;  St.  Dominic  and 
46  St.  Francis  A  Ajjije  prefesxted  themfelves  immediately  to  his 

*  mind,  one  as  the  fpiritual  Orlando,  and  the  other  as  the  fpi- 
4  ritual  Amac&s.-  The  difficulty  of  imitating  thofe  fublime  he- 
c  roes  did  not  affright  him,  his  courage  made  him  think  all 
e  things  poifible,  and  he  was  heard  to  cry  cut,  in  the  ardour 

*  of  his  zeal,  xt  Why  may  f  not  undertake  what  St.  Dominic 
44  has  undertaken  ?  Why  cannot  I  perform  what  St.  Francis 

has  performed 

*  Mean  while,  that  his  ardour  might  not  cool,  he  palled  ail 

*  his  nights  in  prayer  and  weeping  for  his  fins:  being  rifen 

*  one  night,  as  ufital,  10  give  free  courfe  to  his  tears,  he  pro- 
,s  ff rated  himfdf  before  an  image  of  the  virgin ;  and  confecrat- 
£  ing  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Alary,,  with  fentiments  of  the 
4  moll  tender  affection,  fwore  to  her  inviolable  fidelity.  Im- 
4  mediately  he  heard  a  horrible  noife,  the  houfefhook,  all  the 
4  glafs  windows  in  his  chamber  were  fh altered  to  pieces* 
4  Without  doubt  it  was  the  devil,  who,  enraged  to  fee  him- 
4  felf  abandoned  by  our  hero,  had  caufed  tins  (Lock,  to  the 
4  end  that  he  might  perifh  under  the  mins  of  the  caftle  o i 

*  Loyola  :  but  the  intrepid  Ignatius  let  fiy  a  great  fign  of  the 
4  crofs  at  the  evil  fpirit,  whom  he  obliged  to  retreat:  the 
4  breach  that  he  made  in  the  ho ufe  they  (hew  to  this  day ;  lor 
4  it  could  never  be  repaired,  became  of  the  infupportable  flench. 
4  that  exhales  from  it. 


£ 
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*  A  vifion  which  he  had  a  few  .days  after,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  confirm  him  in  the  choice  he  had  made.  He  ima¬ 
gined,  one  very  dark  night,  that  he  favv  the  virgin :  fbe  was 
furrounded  with  a  moll  ihinirig  light,  and  honoured  him  with 
feveral  gracious  look?.  He  felt  his  foul  melting  with  a  ce- 
leflial  tendernefs  during  this  vifion,  which  continued  a  long 
time.  It  teemed  to  him,  that  it  purified  his  heart,  and  quite 
effaced  thofe  obfeene  images  which  his  pail  life  had  traced 
in  his  imagination :  and  the  levere  regimen  he  was  obliged 
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4  to  keep,  while  his  leg  was  under  cure,  had  fo  weakened  Kts 
c  paflions,  that  he  believed  the  virgin  had  favoured  him  with 

*  the  gift  of  continence/ 

In  this  difpofition,  being  pretty  well  recovered,  he  fet  out 
in  qued  of  adventures,  bending  nis  rout  to  Montferrat  *,  a 
monaftery  of  St.  Benedict  where  was  preferved  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  reported  to  have  wrought  great  miracles :  in  his  roacf 
thither,  Ignatius  found  an  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  zeal 
for  his  holy  patronefs  j  meeting  with  a  mahometan  Moor ,  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  think  fo  refpedtfully  of  the  virgin, 
he  imagined  it  behoved  him  to  chaftize  the  unbeliever’s  info- 
lence  ;  the  Moor ,  4  perceiving  he  had  to  dd  with  a  man  who 
4  underdood  better  how  to  fight,  than  to  difpute,  betook 
4  himfelf  to  his  heels,  and  ran  off  in  a  hurry. 

4  Ignatius  galloped  after  him  immediately,  and  was  upoii 
4  the  point  of  overtaking  him,  when,  on  a  hidden,  he  was 
4  feized  with  a  fcruple,  in  a  place  where  the  road  divided  it- 

*  felf  into  two  paths,  one  of  which  led  to  Montferrat,  the  other 
4  to  a  market- town,  whither  the  Moor  was  gone.  Uncertain 
4  whether  to  purfue  the  Moor ,  or  go  on  his  own  way,  he 
4  hopped  for  fome  time,  deliberating  with  himfelf  which  of 
4  the  two  to  chufe  :  at  laft,  not  growing  wifer  by  the  delay, 
4  and  fearing  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  chivalry,  if  he  did  not 
4  follow  the  blafphemer,  he  refolved,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
4  tient  knights-errant,  to  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  his  mule  the 
4  decifion  of  this  doubt ;  and  letting  go  the  bridle,  differed  the 
4  beah  to  go  as  it  pleafed,  fully  refolved  to  ftab  the  infidel* 
4  if  it  took  the  Way  to  the  town.  Happily  for  the  Saracen,  it 
4  marched  diredtly  to  Montferrat ,  which  made  Ignatius  believe 
4  that  his  bead  wras  infpired  ; — and  therefore  concluded*  that 
4  heaven  did  not  demand  vengeance  for  the  blafphemies  he  had 
4  heard.’  Being  arrived  at  the  town,  which  Hands  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  he  bought  4  a  coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  a  rope  to 
4  ferve  him  as  a  girdle,  a  pair  of  fandals,  and  a  great  cloak ; 
4  and  placing  this  furniture  of  a  religious  warrior  on  his  laddle- 
4  bow,  went  in  hafte  to  Montferrat .’ 

Having  fpent  three  days  in  making  an  ample  confeilion  of 
all  the  fins  he  had  been  guilty  of,  ho  proceeded  to  carry  his 
defign  into  execution  ;  6  he  went  at  night  to  find  out  a  poor 
4  man,  and  dripping  himfelf  to  his  ihirt,  gave  him  his  cloths 
4  fecretly  ;  then  dreifing  himfelf  in  his  gown  of  duff,  he  re- 
4  turned  to  the  church  of  the  monadery*  and*  at  his  entrance^ 

*  The  hi  (lory  of  this  famous  monaftery,  and  miraculous  image  is. 
here  introduced,  but  is  too  long”  For  our  ir.fertion. 
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c  remembered  what  he  had  read  in  Amadis ,  and  other  roman- 

*  ces,  that  new  knights,  before  they  received  the  order  ofknight- 
‘  hood,  performed  the  ceremony  of  watching  their  arms:  not 
4  to  fail  in  a  formality  fo  effential,  he  watched  all  night  March 
4  24,  1522,  before  the  image  of  the  virgin,  fometimes  ftarid- 
4  ing,  fometimes  kneeling,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
4  image,  devoting  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Mary ,  in  quality 

,'4  of  her  knight.  Having  hung  up  his  fword  and  his  poignard, 
4  at  a  pillar  near  the  altar  of  the  virgin,  and  prefented  his  mule 

*  to  the  monaftery,  he  went  from  Montfcrrat  on  foot,  very 

*  early  in  the  morning,  for  fear  of  being  known  by  any  perfons 

*  of  his  country/ 

Thefe  ceremonies  being  performed,  c  he  marched  with  his 
4  ftaff  in  his  hand,  his  gourd  on  one  fide,  his  head  uncovered, 

4  and  only  one  leg  and  foot  bare ;  the  other  being  ftili  pairtful, 

*  by  reafon  of  his  wound,  he  thought  proper  to  keep  covered. 

*  — He  walked  on  with  a  vigour,  which  proceeded  from  the  in- 
4  expreflible  fatisfadfion  he  felt  at  being  armed  knight  of  the 
4  virgin,  and  finding  himfelf  at  liberty  to  feek  adventures/ 
His  firft  ftage  was  to  Manreze ,  fince  rendered  famous  by  the 
penance  our  knight  fubmitted  to  there  ;  a  penance  more  ar¬ 
duous  c  than  that  of  Amadis  de  Gaul ,  upon  the  poor  rock,  which 
6  Don  Quixote  renewed  upon  the  black  mountain/ 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Manreze ,  he  went  to  lodge  at  the  hof- 
pital,  highly  pleafed  at  being  numbered  among  the  beggars  ; 
in  conformity  to  their  manner  of  life,  he  begged  his  bread  frqm 
door  to  door,’ and,  to  add  to  his  appearance  of  wretchedness, 
be  buffered  his  hair,  beard,  and  nails,  to  grow  to  fo  enormous 
a  length,  as  rendered  him  a  moil  hideous  fpe&acle. — 4  He 
4  began  his  penance  by  keeping  a  faft  every  day  of  bread  and 

*  water,  except  Sundays ,  when  he  eat  a  few  herbs  boiled  and 
4  mixed  with  allies.  He  girded  his  waift  with  an  iron  chain, 

*  and,  in  imitation  of  St.  Dominic^  gave  himfelf  the  difcipline 
6  three  times  a  day.  Befides  this  he  would  watch  all  night, 

4  and  ufed  no  other  bed  but  the  bare  earth. — He  fpent  feven 
4  hours  a  day  in  prayer/ — and  often  went  to  pay  homage  to 
the  virgin  Mary ,  his  lady  ;  and  to  render  himfelf  the  more 
agreeable  to  her,  4  he  added  to  the  hair-cloth  and  fliirt  which 
4  he  wore,  a  girdle  of  certain  prickly  herbs/  4 

We  have  net  room  to  enumerate  here,  all  his  conflicts  with* 
and  victories  over,  the  evil  fpirits,  who  often  attempted,  to  djf- 
i’uade  him  from  his  resolution  :  nor  the  many  vifions,  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  extafies  that  encouraged  him  to  perfevere  in  it : 
]ef  it  therefore  fuffice  to  take  notice,  that  the  confiant  (eve- 
rities  he  pradtifed  upon  himfelf  at  Man?  e% g,  threw  him  into  to 
Voi.XI.  Gg  via* 
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violent  an  illnefs,  as  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  his  fpiritual 
errantry  ;  nor  did  any  thing  contribute  more  to  his  preferva- 
tion,  than  his  firm  opinion,  that  he  was  ordained  to  ferve 
greater  purpofes  :  wherefore,  4  animated  by  the  example  of 
4  the  knight  of  the  crucifix  *,  who,  by  an  internal  impulfe, 

4  which  came,  as  he  believed,  from  heaven,  had  undertaken 
4  to  convert  the  foldan  of  Babylon  \  he  refolved,  by  a  like  rno- 
4  tion,  to  go  and  plant  the  catholic  faith  in  Palejline 

Accordingly,  foon  after  his  recovery,  he  fet  out  from  Alan- 
reze  for  Barcelona ,  and  not  without  fome  difficulty  got  to  Gai- 
etta ;  from  whence  he  4  took  the  rout  to  Rome  alone,  on  foot, 

4  fading  every  day,  and  begging  as  he  went.’  After  having 
jcifTeu  the  Pope’s  feet,  and  received  the  benedidion  of  his  ho- 
linefs,  he  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice ,  and,  after  fome  day  there, 
embarked  on  the  14th  of  July ,  1523,  for  Cyprus  $  from  whence 
he  was  tranfported  to  Jaffa?  where  he  arrived  the  lad  day  of 
Augufi ,  and  found  himfelf  at  Jerufalem  on  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  fame  year.  Having  fatisfied  his  devout  curiofity, 
and  meeting  with  invincible  obdrudions  to  his  defign  of  con¬ 
verting  the  infidels,  he  returned  to  Venice ,  4  determined  to  la- 

*  hour  for  the  reformation  of  Tinners,  and  the  indrudion  of 
4  the  ignorant. 

4  Whether  he  fufpeded  his  vifions,  or  had  found  by  expe- 
4  rience,  men  were  not  willing  to  believe  him  on  his  word  ; 
4  or  that  he  apprehended  he  fhould  never  be  permitted  to 
4  teach  religion  puhlickly,  till  he  had  dudied  in  the  univer- 

*  fities ;  he  refolved  to  join  to  his  imagined  fupernaturat  lights, 
4  the  human  fciences,  which  he  knew  not  yet  in  their  firft 
4  principles  to  this  purpofe  he  went  without  delay  to  Bar¬ 
celona ,  where  he  obtained  the  favour  of  being  admitted  gratis 
into  the  number  of  fcholars  belon 
who  taught  grammar  privately. 

Tho’  Ignatius  was  thirty-three  years  old  when  he  began  to 
learn  Latin  ;  4  he  overcame,  courageoufiy  enough,  the  diffi- 
4  culties  of  declenfion  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  verbs,  the 
4  devil,  who  waited  there  to  dop  him  fhort,  fuggeded  to  him 
4  fuch  tender  fentiments  for  God,  that  our  new  fchclar  pad'ed 
4  ail  the  time  of  his  dudy  in  devout  afpirations  ;  indead  of 
4  conjugating  the  verb  a?no,  he  made  the  ads  of  love.  I  love 
4  you9  O  my  God ,  faid  he,  you  love  me ,  and  he  could  get  no 
4  further.  The  little  progrefs  he  made  difcovered  to  him  the 

*  St.  Francis  d' Affji,  to  whom  his  followers  gave  this  title  in  the 
litanies  they  made  in  his  honour. 


ging  to  Jerome  Ar deball , 
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€  artifice  of  the  evil  fpirit;  and  not  doubting  but  thefe  a&s  of 
4  divine  love  were  a  fnare  which  he  [the  devil J  had  laid  to 
4  interrupt  his  ftudies,  far  from  leaving  the  conjugations  to 
4  devote  himfelf  to  God,  he  quitted  God  to  devote  himfelf 
*  to  the  conjugations. 

4  But  to  make  the  devil  lofe  all  hope,  he  took  Ardeball  into 
4  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  jea ,  threw  himfelf  upon  his 

4  knees  before  him,  and  after  making  a  vow  at  the  foot  of  the 

5  altar,  to  continue  his  ftudies  without  interruption  during  two 
4  entire  years,  he  moft  humbly  intreated  his  matter  to  give 
4  him  a  leffon  every  day,  and  if  he  did  not  learn  it  well,  to 
4  punifli  him  like  one  of  the  leaft  of  his  fcholars.  The  devil, 

4  vanquifhed  by  this  a£f  of  humiliation,  quitted  our  knight, 

4  and  importuned  him  no  more  with  divine  illuminations.’ 

Having  accomplifhed  his  vow,  tho’  not  greatly  improved, 
he  determined  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theo¬ 
logy  at  the  univerfity  ofAlcala  de  Henares :  he  had  already 
gained  fome  difciples,  who,  charmed  with  his  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  attempted  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.  Four  of  thefe  he 
took  with  him,  but  being  foon  4  difgufted  with  the  little  pro- 
4  grefs  he  made  in  his  ftudies,  he  quitted  Arijiotle  and  St.  Tho- 
4  mas,  and  with  his  difciples,  as  ignorant  as  himfelf,  betook 
4  himfelf  to  catechizing  children,  making  exhortations  to  de- 
4  bauched  fcholars,  and  teaching  the  chriftian  doctrine  to  poor 
4  fcholars.’  .This,  joined  to  their  mendicant  life,  and  uni¬ 
form  habit,  drew  upon  them  the  notice  of  the  Inquifition ; 
Ignatius  was  fent  to  prifon,  nor  was  he  difcharged  but  upon 
condition,  4  that  he  and  his  companions  fhould  take  the  com- 
4  mon  habit  of  fcholars  and  that,  as  they  were  not  divines, 

4  they  fhould  abftain  from  explaining  the  myfteries  of  religion 
4  to  the  people,  till  they  had  ftudied  divinity  four  years,  under 
4  pain  of  excommunication  and  banifhment.’ 

Our  knight  refented  this  prohibition  fo  highly,  that  he  left 
the  place,  and  went  with  his  difciples  to  Salamanca  \  where 
purfuing  the  fame  meafures,  they  were  again  imprifoned,  and 
obtained  their  liberty  only  on  the  fame  terms  as  had  been  en¬ 
joined  them  at  Alcala . 

The  oppofitions  he  met  with  here,  made  him  refolve  not 
only  to  quit  the  ungrateful  Salamanca ,  but  even  to  retire  from 
Spain.  4  He  imagined  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  feel  a  ftrong 
4  infpiration  to  go  to  Francey  to  re-commence  his  ftudies  in 
4  Paris,’  where  he  arrived  the  beginning  of  February  1528  : 
being  robbed  of  what  money  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Spain, lie  was  reduced  to  fuch  neceflity,  that  he  was  obliged 

~Gg  2  to 
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to  put  himfelf  into  St.  "James  s  hofpital,  and  go  about  begging 
his  bread.  This  accident,  tho’  it  was  an  impediment  to  his 
ff  udies,  4  did  not  hinder  him  from  infpiring  the  young  men  of 
4  his  acquaintance  with  a  paffion  for  holy  indigence  j’  in  which 
he  was  fo  affiduous  and  fuccefsful,  as  to  draw  on  him  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  fuperiors  of  the  univerfity,  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  public  punifhment.  However, 
all  thefe  embarrafsments  did  not  prevent  his  completing  his 
courfes  of  philofophy  and  theology,  and  increafing  the  number 
of  his  difciples ;  and  the  more  fecurely  to  attach  them  to  hini- 
felf,  he  induced  them,  by  an  exprefs  vow,  to  oblige  them- 
felves  4  to  accompany  him  to  Jerufalemy  and  renounce  entire- 
4  ly  the  things  of  this  world/  T  his  vow  was  made,  with 
great  ceremony,  in  the  church  of  Monmartre ,  on  the  15th  of 
Jugujl  1534  ;  and  renewed  annually  for  two  years,  at  the  fame 
time  and  place,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  fpiritual  Pa¬ 
ladins  were  at  firff  only  feven  in  number,  including  their 
director,  but  were  foon  after  multiplied  to  ten. — It  was  agreed 
among  them,  that  Ignatius  fiiould  return  to  Spain ,  to  regulate 
his  own  and  their  affairs ;  from  whence  he  was  to  proceed  to 
Venice ,  where  they  were  to  join  him. — He  accordingly  came 
to  Spain ,  in  the  year  1535,.  where  his  fermons  were  fo  much 
followed,  that  the  churches  could  not  contain  the  numerous 
auditors  \  wherefore  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  open 
fields.  , 

The  bufmefs  he  came  about  being  fettled,  he  went  by  fea 
to  Genoa ,  and  from  thence  to  Venice ,  where  his  companions 
rejoined  him  on  the  8th  of  January ,  1537  :  while  he  had  been 
waiting  for  them  he  had  not  been  idle,  tor  he  had  added  to  his 
troop,  and  obtained  the  friendihip  of  John  Peter  Caraffa ,  af¬ 
terwards  Pope  Paul  the  fourth.  Having  been  at  Rome ,  and 
procured  thePope’s  benediction,  and  permiffion  for-their  voyage 
to  Jerufalem ,  they  returned  again  to  Venice ,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  their  vow  :  but  were  prevented  in  their  journey,  by 
a  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians ,  whereby  all  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Levant  was  interrupted. 

The  order  of  prieffhood  was  now  conferred  on  Ignatius ,  and 
his  companions,  wherefore,  as  by  their  vow  they  were  obliged 
to  flay  at  Venice  a  whole  year,  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land ,  thefe  new  prieiis  diflributed 
themfelves  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Venetian  flate,  to 
exercife  their  zeal.  4  A  butcher’s  flail  ferved  them  for  a  pul- 
4  pit,  when  they  preached  in  the  flreets ,  and  in  public  places 
c  they  mounted  upon  two  ftools,  crying  out  as  loud  as  they 

2  4  could 
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€  could,  to  invite  people  to  come  and  hear  them,  waving  their 
4  hats  above  their  heads,  for  a  hgnal  to  thofe  whom  their 
4  voices  could  not  reach.  And  after  having  thus  fpent  the 
4  whole  day  in  preaching  in  the  ftreets  and  markets,  without 
4  any  other  nourifhment  than  a  little  bread,  which  they  begged 
4  from  door  to  door,  they  palled  the  night  in  ruined  houfes, 

4  without  any  other  bed  than  a  little  ftraw/ 

The  year  being  expired,  and  no  probability  of  their  being 
able  to  go  to  Palcjline ,  they  returned  to  Rome,  to  offer  their  . 
fervices  to  his  holinefs.  Here  it  was  that  Ignatius  concerted 
the  plan  of  his  order,  which  he  got  folemnly  confirmed  by 
Pope  Paul  the  third,  but  not  without  great  oppofition,  under 
the  name  of  the  Company  of  Jefus,  in  the  bull  de  regimine  mill- . 
tantis  ecckftce,  publiihed  the  27th  of  September,  1541. 

The  rapid  increafe  of  their  order  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than, 
its  origin  ;  but  we  muff  content  ourfelves  with  the  forego¬ 
ing  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  its  founder;  who  died  the  lad: 
day  of  July,  1556,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fiv  years, * * *  4  with  the 
4  confolation  of  feeing  his  fociety  fpread  over  all  the  world, 

4  and  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  which  altogether  had  no 
4  lefs  than  a  hundred  colleges.’ 

As  to  the  performance  from  whence  this  article  is  taken, 
it  appears  to  us  very  capable  of  affording  entertainment  to 
an  inquifitive  reader;  who  will,  in  all  probability,  readily, 
perceive  a  clofe  analogy  between thefe  original  fpiritual  knights-, 
errant,  and  fome  of  our  modern  enthufiaffs. 


Art.  lv.  Letters  concerning  Eajle.  8vo.  2s.  Dodfley. 

WE  fhall  not  attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  diftincft: 

view  of  every  thing  contained  in  thefe  letters,  as  the 
author  has  touched  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjedis,  and  as  a 
performance  of  this  nature  cannot  well  admit  of  a  regular  ab- 
ftradl.  A  juft  idea  of  the  whole  piece,  however,  may  eaftiy 
be  formed,  by  a  difcerning  reader,  from  the  few  enluing 
extracts. 

In  the  firft  letter  we  have  the  following  definition  of  a  good 
tajle.  4  It  is,’  fays  our  author,  4  that  inftantaneous  glow  of 
4  pleafure  which  thrills  through  our  whole  frame,  and  feizes 
4  upon  the  applaule  of  the  heart,  before  the  inteliedtual  power, 

4  Reafon,  can  defcend  from  the  throne  of  the  mind  to  ratify  its 
4  approbation,  either  when  we  receive  into  the  foul  beautiful 
4  images  through  the  organs  of  bodily  fenies ;  or  the  decorum 
*  .  -  *  Gg  3  4  of 
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4  of  an  amiable  haradter,  through  the  faculties  of  moral  per- 
c  ception  ;  or  when  we  recall,  by  the  imitative  arts,  both  of 
4  them  through  the  intermediate  powers  of  the  imagination.7 

ImmediateFy  af  er  this  definition  he  adds, — £  Nor  is  this  de- 
<  lightful  and  immediate  fenfation  to  be  excited  in  an  undif- 
€  tempered  foul,  but  by  a  chain  of  truths,  dependent  upon  one 
4  another,  till  they  terminate  in  the  fource  of  all  perfection, 
4  th.e  divine  architect  of  the  whole/ 

In  the  fifth  letter  he  {peaks  of  tafte  in  the  following  manner* 
4  Tafte  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  natural  ftrength  and 
4  acquired  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  nor  wholly 
4  upon  a  fine  conftrucdion  of  the  organs  of  the  body;  nor 
4  wholly  upon  the  intermediate  powers  of  the  imagination ;  but 
4  upon  an  union  of  them  all  happily  blended,  without  too  great 
4  a  prevalency  in  either.  Hence  it  falls  out,  that  one  man 
4  may  be  a  very  great  reafoner ;  another  have  the  fined  genius 
4  for  poetry  ;  and  a  third  be  bled  with  the  mod  delicate  organs 
4  of  fenfe  ;  and  yet  every  one  of  thefe  be  deficient  in  that  in- 
4  ternal  fenfation,  called  tafte.  On  the  contrary,  a  fourth, 
4  in  whofe  frame  indulgent  nature  has  twided  this  triple  cordy 
4  (hall  feel  it  condantly  vibrate  within,  whenever  the  fame  uni- 
4  fon  of  harmony  is  ftruck  from  without ;  either  in  the  original 
4i  works  of  nature,  in  the  mimetic  arts,  or  in  charadfers  and 
4  manners.  That  worthy  man,  and  amiable  writer,  Mr. 
4  AddiJ'ony  was  no  great  scholar;  he  was  a  very  indifferent 
4'  critic,  and  a  .worfe  poet ;  yet  from  the  happy  mixture  jud 
4  mentioned,  he  was  bleffed  with  a  tade  truly  delicate  and  re- 
4  fined.  This  rendered  him  capable  of  didinguifhing  what 
4  were  beauties  in  the  works  of  others,  tho’  he  could  not  ac- 
4  count  fo  well  why  they  were  foy  for  want  of  that  deep  pfiilo- 
4  fophical  fpirit  which  is  requifite  in  works  of  criticifm.  He 
£  likewife  tranfiated  the  ptfetical  defcriptions  of  Ovidy  very 
4  elegantly  and  faithfully,  into  his  own  language;  tho’  he  fell 
4  infinitely  fhort  of  them  in  his  own  original  compofitions, 
4  for  want  of  that  unconjlrained  fire  of  imagination  which  con- 
4  ditutes  the  true  poet.  Hence  we  may  be  enabled  to  account 
4  for  that  peculiar  fatality  which  attends  Mr.  Adftifon’s  wri- 
4  tings,  that  his  tranflations  feem  originals,  whild  his  own 
4  compofitions  have  the  confined  air  of  tranflations/ 

In  his  fifteenth  letter  our  author  paffes  a  fevere  cenfure  on 
that  common  remark,  that  we  have  no  poetical  genius  left  among 
us :  hear  what  he  fays.  4  For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
4  there  is  now  living  a  poet  of  the  mod  genuine  genius  this 
4  kingdom  ever  produced,  Shakefpear  alone  excepted.  By 
4  poetical  genius,  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  talent  of  making 

4  verfe$i 
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4  verfes.,  but  that  glorious  enthufiafm  of  foul,  that  fine  frenzy, 
c  as  Shakcfpear  calls  it,  rolling  from  heaven  to  earth ,  fro?n  earth 
4  heaven ,  which,  like  an  able  magician,  can  bring  every 
4  object  of  the  creation,  in  any  fhape  whatever,  before  the 
4  reader's  eyes.  This  alone  is  poetry;  ought  elfe  is  a  mecha- 
4  nical  art  of  putting  fyllables  harmonioully  together.  The 
4  gentleman  I  mean  is  Dr.  Akirfide .,  the  worthy  author  of  the 
4  Pleafures  of  'the  Imagination ,  the  moil  beautiful  didactic 
4  poem  that  ever  adorned  the  Englijh ,  or  any  other,  language. 
4  A  work  in  which  the  great  author  has  united  Virgil s  tajle, 

4  Milton9 s  colouring,  and  Shakefpear’s  incidental  expreilion, 
4  with  a  warmth  peculiar  to  himfelf,  to  paint  the  finefi  features 
4  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  moft  lovely  forms  of  true  reli- 
4  gion  and"morality.  Befides  this  leader  of  the  mufes  train,  we 
4  have  others  now  living,  who,  in  their  refpedlive  compofitions, 
4  leave  not  only  all  our  deceafed  poets,  and  thofe  of  France  and 
4  Italy ,  far  behind  them,  but  even  bear  the  palm  away  from  any 
*  of  their  competitors  of  zntiznt  Rome,  and,  as  Homer  defer ibes- 
4  in  his  games  the  ileeds  of  Diomedes  preiling  clofe  on  thechariot 
4  of Eumelus^lLV <)  they  breathe,  in  the  race,  on  the  fhoulders 
4  of  their  Grecian  mailers.  I  ihould  not  hefitate  a  moment  to 
4  prefer  the  Elegy  in  a  country  church-yard ,  written  by  Mr.  Grey > 
4  o t  Peterhoufe,  in  Cambridge ,  to  the  bed  performance,  in  that 
4  kind,  of  Ovicl ,  Tibullus ,  or  Propertius.  Has  Horace  anymo- 
4  ral  ode  equal  to  Mr.  Nugent’s  Ode  to  Mankind ,  or  any  de- 
4  feriptive  one,  to  Mr.  Collins’ s  Ode  to  the  Evening  ?  I  fhould 
4  pay  Mr.  Mafon  no  compliment,  to  compare  all  the  excel- 
4  lencies  in  Seneca  together  to  his  elegant  Elfrida ;  nor  do  I 
4  think  I  ihould  at  all  degrade  the  Athenian  ftage  to  fay,  that 
4  the  palm  of  tragic  glory  hangs  wavering  betwixt  the  con- 
4  joined  merit  of  Sophocles’  s  Philo  El  etes,  and  the  Oedipus  Colo - 
4  ncus,  and  this  modern  tragedy,  did  not  Sba.kefpear ,  like  a 
4  champion  of  old,  infpired  by  all  the  Gods,  itep  majeilically 
4  in,  to  bear  it  away  by  fupernatural  power  from  the  utmoft 
4  force  of  human  abilities.  I  dare  fay  his  Alonody  on  the  death 
4  of  Mr.  Pope ,  wherein  he  has  imitated  the  ilile  of  fouf  of  our 
4  Englijh  poets,  has  given  you,  and  every  man  of  true  taile, 

4  more  pleafure  than  the  joined  efforts  of  all  the  wits  in  the 
4  celebrated  court  of  Leo  the  tenth.  There  is  another  little 
4  piece  written  by  the  fame  author,  which  has  no  rival  in  the 
4  court  of  Auguftus ,  entitled,  An  Ode  to  a  water-nymph.  Thefe 
4  opinions,  you’ll  fay,  are  very  bold  ones  to  give  under  my 
4  hand  but  as  I  think  I  can  lupport  them  by  juft  criticifm, 
4  I  fhall  not  fear  the  mifplaced  imputation  of  being  particular, 
6  for  I  am  fure  I  fhall  not  ftand  alone  in  my  judgment.' 

Gg  4 


In 
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In  his  fourteenth  letter  our  author  has  prefented  his  readers 
with  an  excellent  old  long,  written  by  a  bridegroom,  above  an 
hundred  years  ago.  We  fhall  here  infert  it,  as,  we  apprehend, 
every  reader  of  tafte  will  be  pleafed  with  the  eafy  turn  of 
thought,  the  fimplicity  of  manner,  and  delicacy  of  fentiment, 
that  appear  in  it. 

A  SONG. 

1.  Away,  let  nought  to  love  difpleafing. 

My  Winifiedo ,  move  thy  fear. 

Let  nought  delay  the  heav’nly  bleffing, 

Nor  fqueamiffi  pride,  nor  gloomy  care. 

2.  What  tho’  no  grants  of  royal  donors, 

With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood. 

We’ll  lhine  in  more  fubilantial  honours. 

And  to  be  noble  we’ll  be  good. 

3.  What  tho’  from  fortune’s  lavifh  bounty. 

No  mighty  treafures  we  poffefs. 

We’ll  find  within-our  pittance  plenty. 

And  be  content  without  excefs. 

4.  Still  fhall  each  kind  returning  feafon. 

Sufficient  for  our  wifhes  give  ; 

For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reafon. 

And  that’s  the  only  life  to  live. 

5.  Our  name,  whilfl  virtue  thus  we  fender. 

Shall  fweetly  found  where’er  ’tis  fpoke; 

And  all  the  great  ones  much  fhall  wonder. 

How  they  admire  fuch  little  folk. 

6.  Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling. 

We’ll  hand  in  hand  together  tread ; 

Sweet  finding  peace  fhall  crown  our  dwelling. 

And  babes,  fvveet  folding  babes,  our  bed. 

7.  How  fhould  I  love  the  pretty  creatures, 

Whilft  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung. 

To  fee  ’em  look  their  mother’s  features. 

To  hear  ’em  lifp  their  mother’s  tongue ! 

8.  And  when  with  envy  time  tranfported. 

Shall  think  to  rcb  us  of  our  joys. 

You’ll  in  your  gir's  again  be  courted. 

And  I  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


Art.  lvi.  A  Dijfertation  a  gain  ft  the  modern  ufe  of  Accents  in 
the  cir.tient  Greek  language.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Millar . 

AS  it  lias  been  long  controverted  among  the  learned,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Greek  language  ought  to  be  pronounced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accents  it  is  now  ufualiy  wrote  and  printed  with,  or 

ac- 
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according  to  the  natural  quantity  of  the  different  vowels  and 
fyllables  compoiing  it,  which  frequently  inculcate  an  oppofite 
pronunciation  ;  the  prefent  work  muft  afford  a  confiderable 
fatisfadfion  to  fuch  admirers  of  that  rich  and  harmonious 
tongue,  as  contend  for  the  pronunciation  by  quantity,  which, 
on  the  very  naming  it  indeed,  appears  the  mod  juft  and  na¬ 
tural  :  and  which  the  prefent  author,  by  entering  thoroughly 
into  his  fubjedf,  feems  to  have  eftablifhed  on  fuch  a  founda¬ 
tion,  as  renders  it  very  difficult  for  the  patrons  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  according  to  the  modern  manner  of  accenting,  to  attack 
it  as  effectually  as  they  muft,  belorc  they  can  tolerably  de¬ 
fend  their  own.  And  fince  a  right  pronunciation  is  effential 
to  the  identity  of  any  language,  which  has  been  obferved  by 
our  author,  by  Dr.  Clarke ,  and  by  others,  with  regard  to  this ,  the 
perfeCt  inveftigation  and  adjuftment  of  this  effential  propriety 
muft  be  a  ufeful  and  laudable  attempt. 

4  A  right  pronunciation,’  our  learned  author  premifes,  c  is 
‘  neceffary  in  all  languages :  and  the  more  harmonious  a  lan- 

*  guage  is  in  itfelf,  the  more  will  it'  fuffer  by  a  wrong  Pro- 

*  nunciation.  As  therefore  the  Greek  language  recommendeth 
c  itfelf  above  all  others,  upon  account  of  its  harmony,  it  muft 
c  be  well  worth  our  while,  if  we  would  be  acquainted  with  its 

*  real  beauties,  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  pronounced. 

c  The  ufe  of  Greek  accents,’  he  diftinguifhes,  ‘in  the  an- 
1  tient  Greek  language  was  one  thing,  and  the  modern  ufe  of 
c  them  in  the  fame  language  is  another. — Henninvus  and  others 
‘  have  argued  againft  the  modern  ufe  of  accents  in  the  Greek 
1  language,  chiefly  from  antient  manufcripts,  infcriptipns,  and 
c  medals,  in  none  of  which  any  accents  appear.  And  this 
c  argument  is  certainly  very  ftrong  and  conclufive  :  for  as  to 

*  that  part  of  it  which  is  founded  upon  antient  infcriptions 

<  and  medals,  if  it  ftiould  be  faid,  that  no  accents  appear  in 
c  them,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  conveniently  placed  there, 

*  this  cannot  be  faid  as  to  that  part  of  the  argument,  which  is 
‘  founded  upon  antient  MSS,  where  they  could  have  been 
c  conveniently  placed  ;  whence  the  main  force  of  it  arifes  from 

*  antient  MSS.  And  it  will  appear  to  have  a  ftill  greater  force, 
4  if  it  be  conlidered,  that  none  of  1000  years  old,  and  upwards, 

*  have  any  accents;  which  is  a  full  proof,  not  only  that  accents, 

*  as  they  are  now  ufed  in  the  Greek  language,  were  unknown  to 
c  the  antient  Greeks ,  but  alfo  that  they  are  of  a  very  modern  date, 

<  and  were  not  in  common  ufe  but  after  the  feventh  century:  not; 
c  were  they  generally  written  immediately  after  that  time;  fmcq 

*  many  good  ones,  written  after  that  century,  have  none,  but; 
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4  the  ufe  of  them,  commencing  then,  gradually  prevailed/ 
We -may  add  to  our  author’s  affertions  on  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  MefTrs  Port  Royal ,  who  fay,  4  Accents  were  in- 

*  troduced  in  order  to  afcertain  the  pronunciation,  and  render 
4  it  eafy  to  ftrangers  [which  accenting  would  feem  of  courfe 
to  coincide  with  the  natural  quantity]  4  for  the  antient  Greeks , 
4  to  whom  it  was  natural,  never  ufed  them,  as  appears  from 
4  Anjlotle ,  old  infcriptions,  and  antient  medals/  And,  in 
the  fame  manner,  a  dictionary  of  our  own  language,,  properly 
accented,  muft  be  of  great  ufe  to  foreigners  who  learn  it, 
tho’  of  very  little,  in  that  refpeCt,  to  fuch  natives  as  fpeak  it 
with  propriety  and  correCtnefs. 

Our  author  fubfequently  remarks,  4  his  defign  is  not  to 
4  write  againft  all  ufe  of  accents,  fome  being  neceffary  in  all 

*  languages,  as  there  is  no  harmony  in  continued  monotones; 

*  but  to  fhew,  that  the  modern  way  of  applying  them,  in  the 
4  antient  Greek  language  is  wrong,  becaufe  it  is,  iff,  very  ar- 

*  bitrary  and  uncertain  ;  2dly,  contrary  to  analogy,  reafon, 
4  and  quantity  ;  and  3dly,  contradictory  to  itfelf/  On  the 
firft  head  he  obferves,  iff,  That  accents  are  not  placed  upon 

*  words  of  the  fame  form  by  any  uniform  and  conftant  rule, 
4  but  words  of  the  fame  form  are  accented  differently,  and 

*  thofe  of  different  forms  in  the  fame  manner,’  of  which  he 
gives  many  clear  and  indifputable  examples.  4  2dly,  That 
4  the  accent  of  the  oblique  cafes  varieth  often,  and  without 

*  reafon,  from  that  of  the  nominative,  both  as  to  nature  and 
4  place;’  fome  inftances  of  which  are  immediately  annexed. 
4  3dly,  That  all  diffyllabical  prepofitions,  except  dvd  and  eha,, 
4  when  placed  after  the  cafe  they  govern,  are  made  to  draw 
4  back  their  accent,’  which  our  author  thinks  quite  arbitrary 
and  abfurd  ;  as  no  change  of  quantity  or  fignification  refults 
from  fuch  a  pofition  of  them.  Some  critical  confiderations 
relating  to  the  doubtful  vowels  enfue  under  this  head.  His 
fecond  and  third  propofitions  are  fuftained  with  equal  force  and 
perfpicuity,  by  a  farther  induction  of  particulars  :  after  the 
cftablifhment  of  which,  our  author,  by  way  of  obviating  any 
objections  to  them,  obferves; 

4  It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  accents,  as  they  are  now  ufed, 
4  are  confident  with  quantity,  and  that  a  due  regard  may  be 

*  had  to  both,  ift,  Becaufe  quantity  is  not  the  conftant,  and 
4  but  feldom  the  rule  for  the  placing  of  accents.  And  there- 
c  fore,  whenever  accents  are  not  placed  according  to  quantity, 
4  this  muft  caufe  a  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  For  why 
4  are  accents  in  any  cafe  placed  according  to  quantity,  but  that 
4  they  may  both  agree  in  the  pronunciation  ?  And  if  the  pro- 

4  nunciation 
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€  nunciation  is  genuine  and  rational,  when  accents  and  quan- 

*  tity  agree,  it  muft  neceflarily  be  otherwife  when  they  do 
4  not.  One  of  them  muft  give  way  to  the  other  :  and  if 
4  quantity  doth  this,  then  it  will  be  at  variance  with  icfelf; 

4  and  if  accents  give  way,  then  they  are  nothing  as  to  pro- 
4  nunciation.  2dly,  Becaufe  it  is  not  true  in  faCt.  No  man 
4  can  read  profe  or  verfe  according  to  both  accent  and  quan- 
4  tity :  for  every  accent,  if  it  is  any  thing,  muft  give  fome 
4  ftrefs  to  the  fy liable  upon  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  every  ftrefe 

*  that  is  laid  upon  a  fyllable  muft  neceflarily  give  fome  extent 
4  to  it :  for  every  elevation  of  the  voice  implieth  time,  and 
4  time  is  quantity. — For  this  reafon  Dionyfius  Thrax  faith, 

4  That  a  tone  or  accent  giveth  a  greater  extent  or  quantity, 

4  TCVOf  OV  XCU  T^V  (pUl/VlV  £V£UT EgCCV  7 TOlXfAZV.  Even 

4  a  rough  breathing  is  able  to  make  a  fhort  vowel  long,  for 
4  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  layeth  a  greater  ftrefs  upon  it 

*  than  a  fmooth  breathing  doth.  And  the  paufe,  which  muft 

*  neceflarily  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  verfe,  is  the  true 
‘■reafon  why  the  laft  fyllable  is  not  common,  but  neceflarily 
4  long/  [This  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  of  Dr, 
JVatts.']  4  It  cannot  therefore  be  faid,  that  accents  only  de- 
4  note  an  elevation  of  the  voice  ;  fince  no  fuch  elevation  can 
4  ■  be  fenfibly  pronounced,  without  fuch  a  ftrefs  as  lengthens  the 
4  fyllable.. 

4  It  is  upon  account  of  this  connexion,*  continues  our  au¬ 
thor,  4  between  accent  and  quantity,  that  Quinftilian  faith, 
4  that  in  the  cafe  of  common  fyllables,  the  place  of  the  accent 
4  varieth  with  the  quantity,  as — pecudes ,  piftaque  volucres — 
4  So  that,  according  to  £hrin£lilian,  when  the  penultimate  of 
4  volucres  is  long,  it  muft  be  read  with  an  acute  accent,  but 
4  when  it  is  fhort,  it  muft  be  read  without  one.  Which  in 
4  both  cafes  can  be  founded  only  in  the  connection  between 
4  accent  and  quantity  :  for  if  thefe  were  unconnected,  the  two 
c  laft  fyllables  in  volucres  might  make  either  a  Jpondee  or  an 

*  iambus ,  without  any  alteration  in  the  accent. — Upon  the 
4  fame  account  fome  ecclefiaftical  Latin  poets  have  made  fhort 
4  fome  fyllables  of  words  from  the  Greeks  which  originally, 
4  and  in  their  nature,  are  long,  merely  becaufe  they  had  only 
4  a  grave  accent  j  and  have  made  long  others,  which  origi- 
4  nally  are  fhort,  merely  becaufe  they  had  an  acute  accent.* 
One  example  of  the  laft  our  author  mentions  from  Sido?iius 
Apollinaris ,  in  the  penultimate  of  Euripides ,  becaufe  that  is 
accented  in  the  Greek  ;  and  four  of  the  former  from  Prudentius , 
erroneoufly  contra&ed  in  the  penultimate,  becaufe  in  the  Greek 
their  antepenultimates  are  marked  with  an  acute. — 4  Yet 

5  though 
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4  .though  accents  are  placed,  they  are  never  read  in  verie ; 

6  becaufe  if  they  were,  they  would  turn  it,  fays  our  author, 

5  into  profe  :’  to  which  we  may  add,  that  it  would  not  be  in¬ 
to  right  profe,  fince  the  proper  accent  is  effential  alfo  to  that, 
which  is  not  without  its  rhythm,  as  he  afterwards  obferves 
rhythm  is  profaical,  oratorial  and  poetical. 

This  fubfequently  leads  him  to  treat  of  metre,  as  diftinCt 
from  rhythm  3  from  which  he  obferves  ‘  it  differs  as  the  fpecies 
‘  from  the  genus ,  according  to,  the  fcholiaft  on  Arijlofibanes ,  - 
‘  who  calls  rhythm  the  father  of  metre,  n rdlrg  (AtTgx  pyO,« -o?. 

*  Metre  arifeth  neceffarily  from  fyllables  3  but  rhythm  may  arife 
c  from  meer  founds,’  But  for  a  more  particular  explanation 
of  rhythm,  and  how  it  differeth  from  metre,  he  refers  to  Lon¬ 
ginus  in  thofe  fchclia  upon  HephajTion ,  which  are  afcribed  to 
him. 

Though  fomewhat  digreffive  from  the  immediate  fubject, 
it  feems  natural  here  to  enquire  what  relation  our  modern 
rhyme  has,  if  any,  to  the  Greek  'PvQpog  3  which  did  not  con- 
fifi  in  the  confonanceor  congruity  of  articulate  founds  at  cer- 
tain  distances  and  terminations 3  but,  according. to  our  curious, 
author,  arofe  from  a  due  proportion  in  quantity.  Hence  we 
may  infer,  perhaps,  that  their  rhythm  related  to  the  number, 
time,  and  movement,  of  the  different  founds  or  notes  3  and  the 
metre  to  the  feet  and  fyllables  adapted  to  them  :  and  from  hence 
our  modern  rhymes,  which,  being  fyllables  at  the  end  of  verfes, 
will  be  all  long,  can  have  but  a  very  fmall  relation  to  the  rhyth - 
mi*  by,  or  to,  which  the  words  were  meafured.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  a  final  echoing  articulation,  (to  chime  in  at  the  end 
of  a  ceitain  number  of  bars  or  paufes)  the  moderns  have  pof- 
fibly  fuperadded,  to  compenfate  for  the  lefs  ( flowing  ftruCture 
of  the  living  languages ;  which,  it  was  experienced,  would 
not  fubmit,  with  any  grace,  to  the  poetical  numbers  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  tongues,  tho’  capable  of  other  melodious  dif- 
pofitions,  according  to  the  ‘diftinCt  genius  of  each.  This,  re¬ 
flection  feems,  without  much  {training,  to  lead  us  into  na¬ 
ture’s  purpofe  of  uriiverfal  poetry  and  muiick,  fince  we  know 
no  nation  nor  language  wholly  deflitute  of  either.-— But  this 
by  the  way. 

After  his  many  and  well  fupported  objections  to  modern- 
accentuation,  our  author  oppofes  one  to  his  own  fyftem,  viz . 
— c  Are  accents  then  of  no  iife  ?’  to  which  he  anfwer§  ift, c  Ac- 

*  cents  may  be  ufeful  to  diftinguifh  the  different  fenfes  of  words. 

6  which  do  not  differ  in  form  or  found.  As  fum*  and 
e  sjyn  Dado  3  i$-ov'  srs  e/f/s,  and  ’ifov  srs  eftote  3  k  non ,  and  &  ibi . 

*  In  which  fail  words  a  diftinction  may  be  ufeful  3  tho’  not 

<  that 
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*  that  which  is  here  made.  The  circumflex  is  unneceflary  to 
‘  this  purpofe  ;  as  well  becaufe  both  thefe  monofyllables  mult, 
c  and  cannot  but  be  pronounced  with  a  circumflex,  whether 
4  marked  or  not ;  as  becaufe  the  different  lenfes  are  diftin- 
4  guifhed  by  the  different  breathings — ?v,  with  one  and  the 
4  fame  accent,  carrieth  five  different  fenfes ;  wflience  the  rea- 
4  der  can  have  no  help  from  the  accent,  but  the  context,  to 
4  difcover  its  particular  fenfe  in  each  place.  But  as  fuch  an- 
4  other  infiance  of  five  different  fenfes  to  one  word,  under  the 
4  fame  accent,  can  hardly  be  produced,  and  the  context  re- 
4  moves  the  difficulty,  it  is  a  ffrong  proof  that  accents  can- 
4  not  be  of  great  ufe,  th.o’  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  be  of 
4  fome — ctvcl  and  choc  prepofitions  have  an  acute  on  the  laft 
4  fyllable,  to  diflinguifh  them  from  Z  clvx  rex ,  and  t  ov  A  lot 
4  Jovem  but  he  muff  be  an  utter  novice,  who  finds  any  diffi- 
4  culty  in  diflinguifhing  thefe  without  an  accent.  2dly,  Ac- 
4  cents  may  be  ufeful  to  diflinguifh  the  quantity  of  fyllables : 
4  but  then  to  do  this  they  ought  always  to  be  placed  accord- 
4  ing  to  quantity,  which  at  prefent  they  are  not.  And  there  - 
4  fore,  as  accents  may  fometimes  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  pf 
4  quantity,  fo  it  is  certain  they  may  alfo  fometimes  miflead 
4,  us.5 — After  thefe  concefiions  however,  our  author  determines 
— 4  Upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  accents  are  but  fmall ; 
4  but  the  difadvantages  great  and  many,  fince  they  introduce 
4  unnecefiary  difficulties  into  a  language,  which  hath  fufficient 
4  ones  of  itfelf. — They  are  placed  by  rules  which  are  often 
4  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  one  another. — They  deflroy  all 
4  that  harmony  for  which  the  Greek  language  is  fo  juftly 
4  efleemed — and  they  encourage  lazinefs. — It  is  an  eafy  mat- 
4  ter,  continues  our  author,  to  fee  an  accent  marked  over  a 
4  fyllable,  and  to  place  the  flrefs  of  the  voice  there  ;  but  it  is 
4  not  fo  eafy  to  know  the  quantity  of  fyllables,  and  give  to 
4  every  part  of  a  word  its  due  proportion  of  time.  We  are 
4  hereby  led  and  accuflomed  to  trull  to  our  eyes,  and  not  to 
4  our  ears.’ 

Having  added,  that  accents  are  of  lefs  ufe  in  the  Greek  lap- 
guage  than  in  moft  others,  from  the  fettled  quantity  of  their 
long  and  fhort  vowels,  and  from  their  twelve  diphthongs, 
which  fo  frequently  occur,  he  curioufly  reflects,  that — 4  Men 
4  are  led  to  accent  their  words  partly  by  the  conflitution  of 
4  their  language,  and  partly  by  their  own  natural  temper. 
4  One  of  a  volatile  temper  will  love  fhort  fyllables,  and  will 
4  not  like  to  be  flopped,  either  by  quantitv  or  accent.  So  that 
4  in  pronouncing  a  word  of  three  fyllables  he  will  run  on, 
4  and  place  the  accent  upon  the  laft,  becaufe  he  can  run  no 

•  •  4-  fuV- 
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*  further.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  a  phlegmatic  temper  will 
4  love  long  fyllables,  and,  being  pleafed  with  the  majefly  of 

*  quantity  and  accent,  in  pronouncing  a  trisyllable,  he  will 

*  naturally  lay  fome  ftrefs  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  fix  upon  the 

*  fird  for  his  accent. — Thus  he  indances,  amongd  the  Greeks , 

*  the  Molians  were  termed  pdwumxo/,  from  placing  their  ac- 
4  cents  as  foon  as  they  could,  which  neceffarily  brought  a  grave 
4  upon  the  lad/  We  are  not  without  feveral  indances  of  the 
different  dialedfs  of  our  own  language,  confiding,  among  other 
diverfities,  fometimes  in  a  different  accentuation  of  the  fame 
word,  fpelt  in  the  fame  manner*  Thus,  an  Englijkman  fays  a 
reply ,  accenting  the  laft  fy liable;  a  Scotchman ,  unaccudomed 
to  the  Englijh  accent,  fays  a  reply ,  accenting  the  fird ;  as  we 
have  often  remarked  :  and  undoubtedly  many  fuch  diverfities 
of  pronouncing  may  occur  in  different,  and  even  fometimes  in 
contiguous,  counties. 

Our  curious  author,  who  is  not  content  to  treat  his  fubjeiff 
in  a  loofe  fuperficial  manner,  imagines,  6  that  the  prefent  ufe 

*  of  accents  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  language  when  con- 

*  qued,  and  commerce,  &c.  brought  foreigners  into  Greece. 
4  For  then,  each  was  naturally  led  to  pronounce  Greek  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  accents  which  prevailed  in  his  mother-tongue  : 
4  for  indance,  he  whofe  mother-tongue  abounded  in  anapajls , 
4  (as  the  French^ which  hath  no  trifyllable  that  maketh  a  daffyl) 
4  would  naturally  have  placed  the  accent  upon  the  lad  fyllable, 

*  and  made  rccmivoq  an  oxytone,  tho’  the  penultimate  is  long 
4  by  nature.  And  he  whofe  mother-tongue  abounded  in  dac- 
4  tyls ,  (as  the  Englijh ,  which  hath  no  trifyllable  that  maketh 
4  an  anapeejl)  would  naturally  have  placed  the  accent  upon 
4  the  antepenultimate,  and  pronounced  TihJ/cwrS’ai,  with  the 
4  accent  upon  the  drd,  tho’  the  lad  is  long  by  nature,  and 
4  the  penultimate  by  pofition.  And  if  you  were  to  give  to 
4  a  Frenchman ,  and  to  an  Englishman ,  who  knew  nothing  of 
4  the  Greek  accents,  two  Greek  words  to  pronounce,  one  con- 
4  Tiding  of  three  long  fyllables,  and  the  other  of  three  fhort 
4  ones,  in  both  cafes  the  Frenchman  would  certainly  place  the 
4  accent  upon  the  lad,  and  make  both  words  anapeejls  \  and 
4  th z  Englijhman  would  certainly  place  the  accent  upon  the  fird, 
4  and  make  both  words  daffy  Is.’ 

Two  incidents  are  cited  by  our  author,  from  which  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  pronunciation  by  accent  endeavour  to  prove  their 
antiquity  ;  in  both  of  which  Demojlhenes  was  concerned.  One 
of  them  occurs  in  his  oration  7 rq»  rr(pa'vy,  in  which  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  JEfchines  was  the  merce¬ 
nary,  parSwroe,  not  the  gued,  of  Philip  and  Alexander  j 
5  where 
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where,  -  in  propofing  the  queftion  to  them,  he  artfully  Jaid  the 
accent  on  the  firft  and  wrong  fyllable,  faying  [aIctSootos  ;  as  fore- 
knowing  the  people  would  repeat  the  Word,  joucr Sootcs  to  him, 
in  order  to  rectify  his  wrong  pronunciation  of  it;  in  which 
it  is  faid,  he  met  with  the  defined  fuccefs ;  from  thence  afium- 
ing,  the  voice  of  the  people  had  declared  JEfchines  a  mercenary. 

* — This,  he  obferves,  was  an  artifice  too  low  for  Demofthenes, 
and  as  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  very  uncertain,  one  cannot  think 
he  would  in  prudence  have  trufted  to  it. 

The  other  inftance  is  from  Plutarch’ s  lives  of  the  ten  ora¬ 
tors,  where  Demojlhenes  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  cenfured  for 
laying  the  accent  upon  A<neXwio;  [Mfculapius)  upon  the  ante¬ 
penultimate,  inftead  of  the  Iaft  fyllable,  the  common  way  of 
accenting  it :  the  former  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify 
by  faying  he  was  VjViof,  a  mild  benign  god.  And  upon  this 
account,  fays  Plutarch ,  he  was  often  difturbed.  But  this  our 
author  affirms,  doth  not,  nor  can,  come  up  to  what  is  pre¬ 
tended,  without  overftraining  and  perverting  the  text,  which 
he  charges  Baillius ,  a  pronouncer  by  accent,  with  having  done, 
who  varies  the  common  accent  of  this  word  on  the  Iaft  fyllable, 
to  the  penultimate.  He  remarks  too,  that  Plutarch ,  in  enu¬ 
merating  the  defeCts  of  Demojlhenes,  never  charges  him  with 
falfe  accents;  which,  being  a  principal  defeCt,  he  could  not  have 
omitted  ;  and  rationally  concludes,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
Demojlhenes,  who  had  been  bom  and  educated  at  Athens ,  could 
be  faulty  in  this  refpedf. 

Within  a  few  pages  after  our  author  gives  three  lines  from 
the  Iliad ,  accented  in  the  manner  of  the  moderns,  and  in  that 
of  the  antients,  by  which  it  appears  they  muft  read  barbaroufty 
and  diftonantly  by  the  accentuation  of  the  former:  and  at 
length  concludes  his  work  in  the  following  manner,  after  furn- 
marily  averring  his  former  objections  to  the  modern  ufe  of 
Greek  accents. 

4  There  are  undoubtedly  forne  difficulties  to  be  met  with  on 
4  the  fubjeCt  of  accents,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
4  But  thefe  may,  perhaps,  be  removed  by  confidering,  that  in 
4  all  languages  the  pronunciation  of  feme  words  is  founded 
c  only  upon  cuftom,  which  is  above  all  the  lav/s  of  grammar. 
4  — There  are  feveral  inftances  of  this  in  ^uinllilian,  Prif~ 
4  clan ,  Fejiius ,  Gellius ,  and  Charifius :  Sandlius  particularly 
4  confeffing,  there  were  forne  things  in  the  ufe  of  accents 
4  among  the  antient  Romans ,  (which  our  author  fuppofes 
equally  applicable  to  the  antient  Greeks )  of  which  we  have  no 
perfeCt  conception. — 4  If  then  the  patrons  of  the  modern  doc- 
4  trine  of  accents,  in  the  antient  Greek  language,  think  they 
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4  can  reconcile  it  with  a  due  obfervation  of  quantity,  they  are 
4  free  to  retain  it :  but  I  muft  fincerely  confefs,  I  cannot  fee 
4  how  they  can.  On  the  contrary,  we  plainly  fee  that,  in 
4  fa£t,  they  do  not :  and  that  in  verfe  they  do  not  fo  much  as 
4  pretend  to  it. — And  therefore,  if  we  would  preferve  unifor- 
4  mity,  and  keep  to  what  we  can  fafely  rely  on,  we  mult  not 
4  admit  of  any  ufe  of  accents  in  the  antient  Greek  language, 
4  but  what  is  confiftent  with  quantity.  And  if  we  have  loft 
4  the  nicer  part'  of  the  antient  pronunciation,  we  have  the 
4  more  reafon  to  adhere  to  that  eftential  part  which  ftill 
4  fubfifteth.’ 

Thus  have  we  attempted  fuch  an  abftradt  of  this  curious  and 
critical  piece,  as  we  hope  will  excite  thofe  admirers  of  Greek 
literature,  who  maintain  the  oppofite  fyftem  of  accents,  or  are 
yet  undetermined  on  this  head,  to  perufe  the  whole.  The  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  author  has  well  obferved,  in  a  former 
part  of  his  treatife,  4  that  the  nature  of  accents  had  not  been 
4  fufficiently  confidered  ;  and  that  there  was  but  one  accent, 
4  viz.  an  acute  in  nature,  the  grave  being  a  privation  of  ac- 
4  cent/  He  has  entered  throughout  the  fequel  into  as  analy¬ 
tical  an  inveftigation  of  the  fubjedb,  as  it  admitted ;  and  dif- 
covers  not  only  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
but  a  tafte  of  the  abftrufer  nicieties  of  language  in  general ; 
while  he  conducts  the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  join 
feme  entertainment  with  his  information. 
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Miscellaneous* 

1. ff  Ifcellanies  in  profe  and  verfe.  Containing,  'The  General 
Refurreliion^  a  fatire , — tables,  longs,  epitaphs,  epi¬ 
grams,  &c:  all  entirely  new.  By  Charles  Halifax.  8vo.  is. 

Hooper ,  & c . 

This  performance  ranks  with  the  Fourth  Grace ,  mentioned 
in  our  Jail  month’s  catalogue,  art.  29. 

II.  Merlin  s  Life  and  Prophecies ,  Lfc.  8vo.  is.  Cooper ,  Reeioe^ 
and  Simpfon. 

The  above  is  pubJifhed  on  occafion  of  the  late  contefts  abdut 
the  rights  of  Richmond  park.  All  the  old  legendary  tales  con¬ 
cerning  Merlin ,  are  here  raked  together,  for  the  fake  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  very  ihort  narrative  of  the  late  trial,  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  difpute  between  the  ranger  of  the  aforementioned 
park,  .and  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond.  Whether  this  narra¬ 
tion  be  a  juft  one  or  not,  we  are  uncertain,  not  having  been 
prefent  at  the  trial,  of  which  no  genuine  account  has  been 
publifhed. 


III.  The 
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III.  The  origin  of  the  grandeur  ^of  the  court  of  Rome.  By 
the  late  Abbe  Ter  tot.  Tranflated  from  the  French ,  by  John 
Farrington ,  efq;  8vo.  is.  6d.  Doclfley. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  lead  valuable  of  all  the  works  of 
the  Abbe  Vertot .  It  contains  nothing  but  what  is  related  in  a 
much  more  fatisfadfory  manner,  in  feveral  different  hiftories 
of  the  popes  j  of  whom  we  have  no  account  in  this  pamphlet* 
after  the  death  of  Charlemain  the  Great.  Nor 'have  we  any 
thing  to  fay  in  commendation  of  the  prefent  tranflation  ;  which* 
if  we  miftakfe  not,  is  the  fecond  we  have  had  of  this  unim¬ 
portant  piece.  Mr.  Nourfe  publifhed  one  a  few  years  ago, 
which  we  have  not  feen  ;  price  one  fhilling. 

IV.  The  Free-thinker  s  Catechifm  ;  that  is  to  fay,  an  in- 
ftrudtion  to  be  learned  by  every  yowig  fellow  before  he  can 
know  the  world,  &c,  &c.  8vo.  6d.  Mannerly * 

Specimen. 

fhuejl.  € .  What  is  your  nick-name  ? 

Anf  (  Buck,  Blood,  Jolly  Dog,  Queer  Devil,  Wit,  Critic, 
€  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  Bob,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

dpuejl.  ‘  Who  gave  you  thefe  names  ? 

Anf.  c  The  choice  fpirits  upon  the  town  ;  wherein  I  was 
e  made  a  member  of  White' s,  the  child  of  mother  Douglas , 

5  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Hell-fire  Club  ! 

Fjhtefli  c  What  did  they  then  for  you  ? 

Anf  4  They  did  promife  and  vow  three  things  in  my 
€  name  ;  Firft,  That  I  fhould  renounce  the  creator  and  all  his 
‘  works,  follow  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  polite  world, 

6  and  all  the  fafhionable  lufts  of  the  flefh.  Secondly,  That  I 
5  fhould  ridicule  all  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith.  Thirdly, 
‘  That  I  lhould  keep  the  purlieus  of  Covent-garden ,  and  walk 
‘  in  the  fame  all  the  days  of  my  life.’ 

The  author  has  borrowed  a  free-thinking  creed,  (written  in 
the  fame  fpirit)  from  the  Gonnoiffeur ,  No.  IX.  He  then  con¬ 
tinues  the  dialogue,  and  introduces  a  fett  of  commandments, 
of  which  take  the  following  fample. 

(  Remember  that  no  day  in  the  week  can  be  more  holy  than 
‘  another.  The  feventh  day  is  the  fabbath,  and  a  day  of  reft 
<  and  devotion  to  low  tradefmen  and  mechanicks,  who  go  to 
c  church  to  hear  nonfenfe  from  a  pulpit:  but  as  thou  haft  no 
4  bufinefs  there,  thou  fhalt  follow  any  manner  of  pleafure, 

*  thou,  and  thy  fon,  and  thy  daughter,  and  the  vifiter  that  is 

*  within  thy  gates.  Thou  fhalt  get  drunk,  thou  fhalt  in- 
c  trigue,  thou  fhalt  play  at  cards.’ — 

c  Thou  fhalt  not  fteai.  Thou  fhalt  not  pick  a  pocket,  or 
f  break  open  a  fhop  like  a  petty  rogue \  thou  fhalt  rob  like  a 

Vol.  XI.  h  5  gentle- 
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c  gentleman,  and  cheat  a  man  of  his  fortune  at  cards  and  cHce* 
c  and,  upon  a  pinch,  thou  (halt  take  a  purfe  on  the  highway, 

‘  like  a  gentleman.5 

To  his  catechifm  the  author  has  added,  a  lift  of  books  pro¬ 
per  for  the  library  of  a  modern  free-thinker ;  among  which 
are  orator  Henley  s  pieces,  and  Weftly  Hall's  fermon  preached 
at  Salijbury ,  in  defence  of  polygamy :  but  how  that  truly 
moral  piece,  the  Sure  Guide  to  Hell ,  came  among  them,  we 
cannot  conceive ;  unlefs  it  be  that  our  author  took  a-  prejudice 
againft  it,  from  its  title,  without  ever  giving  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  look  into  it. 

V.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  "Jury  at  the  feftions  of 
the  peace  held  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  IVeJlminJler ,  on 
WeSnefday  16th  of  October,  1754.  By  Thomas  Lediard,  efq; 
chairman  of  the  faid  fefiions.  To  which  is  added,  the  pre- 
fentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  philo fophical  works  of  the 
late  vifeount  Bolingbroke.  Publifhed  by  order  of  the  court. 

■  Svo.  is.  T.  Payne. 

This  piece  bears  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  many  others 
we  have  feen  of  the  fame  kind,  to  require  a  more  particular 
account  here. 

VI.  The  Tuner.  Letter  the  Third.  To  be  occasionally 
continued.  8vo.  6d.  Cooper. 

This  number  contains  nothing;  material.  Its  author  writes 

O 

himfelf  down  by  fwifter  gradations  than  we  have  ever  known 
any  other  occafional  writer  do  before  him. 

VII.  The  Hiftory  of  Jofliua  Trueman,  efq\  and Mifs  Peggy 
Williams.  2  vols.  i2mo.  6s.  IVilfon  and  Durham. 

The  above  performance  has  at  leaft  this  to  recommend  it,  it 
is  neither  immoral  nor  indecent;  a  decorum  which  too  many 
of  the  prefent  race  of  fabulous  hiftorians  pay  little  regard  to. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  elevated,  or  flunking,  in  the  fen- 
ti merit,  ftyle,  or  incidents.  'The  author  is  unhappy  in  the 
cataftrophes  of  moll  of  his  characters,  which  turn  upon  the 
difeoyery  that  the  parties  concerned  are  not  the  children  of 
thofe  who  were  thought  to  -be  their  parents.  This  gives  a 
cli (agreeable  famenefs,  and  leffens  that  lu-rprife,  which  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  an  author  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to 
lead  his  reader  into. 

VIII.  The  Hiftory.  of  Will  Ramble,  a  libertine.  Compiled 
from  genuine  materials,  and  the  feveral  incidents  taken  from 
real  life.  2  vols.  2  2mo.  6s.  IVoodfall. 

Tins  hiftory  gives  a  detail  of  circumftances  very  different 
from  what  one  would  expedt  from  the  title.  His  hero  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  libenine  a$  to  women  and  gaming,  but  a  libertine1  of 

1  * ;  •  •  fenfe. 
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fenfe,  and  (in  what  are  called  points  of  honour)  of  principle. 
The  performance,  take  it  altogether,  is  but  moderate ;  yet 
better  worth  reading  than  fome  of  the  late  productions  of  the 
kind. 

IX.  The  Hiftory  of  Sir  Harry  Herald  and  Sir  Edward 
Haunch.  3  vols.  i2ino.  9s.  Noble. 

We  have  read  this  performance  with  fome  pleafure,  and 
cannot  but  think  it  the  beft  of  the  fort  that  has  come  from  the 
prefs  this  feafon.  The  characters  are  natural  and  ftrongly 
mark’d  j  the  fentiments  generally  juft  and  elevated,  the  ftyle 
eafy,  and  molt  of  the  incidents  fuch  as  might  happen  in  real 
life.  We  are  forry,  however,  that  the  prefs  has  not  acquitted 
itfelf  fo  well  as  the  author.  The  number  of  fheets  in  each  vo¬ 
lume  is  fo  (mail,  the  printing  fo  diffufe,  the  words  fo  disjoined, 
the  lines  at  fo  wide  a  diftance,  the  margin  fo  large,  and  the 
blank  fpaces  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  fo  long  and  numerous, 
that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  jobb,  as  it  obliges  the  public 
to  pay  for  one  book  in  three  more  than,  according  to  ufual 
printing,  they  ought  to  do.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  whole  might  have  been  brought  within  the  compafs 
and  price  of  a  reafonable  three  {hilling  volume,  fuch  as  we 
have  frequently  met  with. 

X.  The  Story  of  the  new  tragedy ,  called  Barbarofta,  the  ufur- 
per  of  Algiers.  8vo.  6d.  Reeve. 

The  particulars  here  related  concerning  Barbarofa,  are  pur¬ 
loined  from  a  book  called,  The  hiftory  of  the  pyratical  fates  of 
Barbary ,  &c.  for  which  fee  the  third  volume  of  our  Review  ; 
wherein,  among  other  extracts  from  this  work,  is  an  abftradl 
of  the  hiftory  of  that  celebrated  corfair. 

XI.  The  Bcrtoldi  at  the  court  of  King  Alboino.  A  new  comic 
opera,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre-royal ,  in  Covent- garden, 
8vo.  is.  JVcodfalL 

The  fame  in  French  and  Italian ,  is.  JVoodfall. 

XII.  U Arcadia  in  Brenta.  A  new  opera,  is.  TEoddfall. 

XIII.  Love  and  Wine ;  or,  the  fequel  to  the  comedy  of 
Love  and  Friendjhip.  By  the  author  oi  Alfred  the  Great ,  a 
tragedy.  8vo.  6d.  Mechell. 

In  our  Review ,  vol.  VI.  p.  396.  and  feq.  we  intimated  our 
opinion  of  the  comedy  of  Love  and  Friendjhip.  If  that  piece 
was  juftly  thought  defpicable,  this  fequel  is  not  entitled  to  a 
inoi  e  favourable  regafd.  Our  thoughts  alfo  of  Alfred  the  G reat 
may  be  feen  in  vol.  Vlfl.  p.  391. 

XIV.  The  Poll  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  cotin  ty  of  Kent, 
expreliing  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  for  which  of  them 
every  re  non  voted,  the  places  of  abode  ani  names  of  the  elec- 

Hh  2,  tors; 
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tors ;  their  parifh  and  nature  of  their  freeholds,  with  the  names 
of  the  occupiers  thereof,  taken  at  Maidjlone ,  on  JVednefday  and 
7  hurfday  the  iff  and  2d  of  May,  1754.  By  Sir  Thomas  Rider , 
knt.  fheri’fF.  To  Which  is  added,  A  complete  alphabetical  in¬ 
dex.  8 vo.  5s.  Vaillant ,  iffc. 

XV.  (Beautifully  printed  on  a  fine  writing-paper,  adorned 
with  twenty-four  copper-plates,  in  ten  volumes,  price  xl.  rs. 
bound  in  calf)  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Alexander  Pope, 
efq;  complete.  With  his  laft  corredions,  additions,  and  im¬ 
provements:  together  with  all  his  own  notes,  as  they  were  de¬ 
livered  to  the  editor  a  little  before  his  death:  printed  from  the 
odavo  edition  of  Mr.  JVarbiirton,  Small  8vo.  Knapton ,  Lintot , 
Tonfon  and  Bathurjl. 

XVL  Antique  Lingua  Briiannicce  Thefaurus  ;  being  a  Bri - 
f'ijh  or  JVelJh  Engiijh  dictionary.  Containing  feme  thoufands 
of  Brit words  more  than  any  JVelJh  dictionary  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished.  And,  to  make  this  work  more  complete,  befides  the 
explications  and  etymologies  of  words,  many  valuable  Britifi 
antiquities  are  interfperfed  through  all  the  Parts  of  it.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  z  compendious  JVelJh  grammar,  with  all  the 
rules  in  Engiijh.  By  Thomas  Richards ,  curate  of  Coy  church, 
Bri/iol :  printed  and  fold  by  Eliz.  Farley :  Sold  alio  bv  B. 
Dccl ,  in  Ave-mary-lane ,  London. 

As  tins  dictionary  confifts  only  of  a  JVelJh  and  Engiijh 
part,  v/e  could  not  inform  ourielves,  in  relation  to  that  co- 
pioufnefs  of  the  IVelJh  language,  which  the  author  aferibes 
to  it,  as  readily  as  if  he  had  added  an  Englifl)  and  JVelJh  part, 
which  is  the  fcheme  of  moll  dictionaries.  But  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  hook  we  cannot  avoid  fu-ppofing,  that  both  the 
Greek  and  Engiijh  muff  exceed  it  in  copioufneis,  as  they  feem 
to  do  in  harmony.  We  {hall  infill  however  the  lefs  011  this, 
as  it  is  above  our  own  erudition  ;  and  the  modern  date  of  our 
annals  has  not  induced  any  ancient  Briton  to  a  fib  ci  ate  with  us. 
Mr.  Richards  has  added  a  long  lift  of  Britijh  proverbs,  but 
without  giving  the  Engiijh  of  them. 

XVII.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  'John  Spranger ,  on  his  excellent 
propofal  for  paving,  dean  fin  g,  and  lighting  theftreets  of  JVeJl- 
minjier ,  &c.  [See  our  laft,  p.  398,  art.  25.]  By  Mr.  J.Han - 
•way.  8vo.  is.  JVaiigh.  . 

Mr.  Hamvay ,  with  whofe  public-fpirited  diipofition  our  rea¬ 
ders  are  already  acquainted,  has  here  offered  many  judicious 
hints  for  the  improvement  of  feveral  parts  of  Mr.  Spranger* 9 
plan.  But  as  the  feveral  regulations  propofed  therein,  will 
not,  probably,  be  thought  very  interefting  to  the  majority  of 
tur  readers,  we  decline  particulars, 

1  ■  XVIII. 
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XVIII.  Lettres  choif.es ,  y7r  fortes  de  fvjets;  or  a  col¬ 
lision  of  familiar  letters  in  French  and  Englijh.  Defigned  foe 
the  ufe  of  fchools,  and  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  8vo.  2s, 
Stonehonfe. 

Thefe  letters  are  not  ill  chofen  to  Serve  the  purposes  for' 
which  they  are  profelTedly  defigned  ;  but  the  tranilation  is  fome- 
what  the  worfe  from  a  too  clofe  adherence  to  the  French  idiom  : 
the  following  fhorc  extraS  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen. 

P our  fouhaiter  line  heureufe  annee. 


*******  Je  vous  dcmande  *******  j  afk3  at  this  be* 
a  ce  commencement  de  Fannie,  la  ginning  of  the  year,  the  con- 
continuation  de  voire  a  mi  tie ;  -tinuation  of  your  friendship', 
vous  ajfurant  que  de  ma  part  je  alluring  you  on  my  part,  that 
ne  manquerai  jamais  a  celle  que  Ifhall  never  fail  in  that  which  ! 
je  vous  dois.  Trop  heureux,  ft  owe  you.  Too  happy,  if  the 
les  proteftations  que  je  vous  en  protections  I  make  to  you  of  it 
faisgvous  f  nt toujour s  a gr cables^  are  always  acceptable,  arid  if T 
& ji je  vous  puis  les  rehdrc  utiles,  can  make  them  ufeful  to  you, 
auiant  que  je  le  fouhaite.  Ce  as  much  as  1  defire  it.  Thefe 
font  les  Jeniiments  qu'aura  tou-  are  the  fentiments  that  will  al- 
j.ours-y  Tres-cher  ami  ways  be  had  by. 

Voire ,  &c.  My  dear  friend, 

XIX.  An  Enquiry  into  the  grounds  and  nature  of  the  feve- 
ral fpecies  of  ratiocination .  In  which  the  argument  made  ufe  of 
in  the  philofophical  efTays  of  D.  Hume ,  efq;  is  occafionally  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of.  By  A.  G.  O.  V.  V.  O.  C.  8vo.  is.  HAarft), 

According  to  the  author  of  this  piece,  whatever  can  become 
the  objedt  of  a  rational  enquiry,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  one 
or  another  of  three  general  dalles.  One  of  thefe,  we  are  told, 
includes  the  feveral  relations  of  ideas  j  another,  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  moral  relations  :  and  the  remaining  one.,  that  of  all  ac- 
tual  exigences.  To  thefe  three  diftiodl  claftes  of  objects,  it  is 
faid,  three  diftind  fpecies  of  ratiocination  correfpond,  viz.de- 
monftration ,  moral  evidence,  and  prefumption.  Quantity  alone, 
our  author  thinks,  is  the  object  of  demonstration ;  and  fuch 
proportions  as  are  affirmative  of  th-e  feveral  relations  of  equar 
lity,  proportion,  &c.  betwixt  any  two  ideas  of  quantity,  the 
only  ones  that  are  fufceptible  of  demonftrative  proof. 

He  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  exiftence  of  a  fir  ft  caufe  is 
not  capable  of  being  demonftrated  if  it  is.afked  why  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  demonftrated,  his  anfwer  is,  becaufe  it  is  not 
dedudble  from  any  principle  of  necejfary  truth.  .  By  nccejfary 
truths,  he  means  fuch  as  manifeftly  cannot  hut  be,  in  oppofition 
is  fuch  as,  ho\yever  evident ,  and  however  wc  may  be  per  funded 
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c')f,  are  yet  not  certain  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  that  the  contrary 
alfo  may  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  without  a  natural  contra¬ 
diction. 

Every  man,  however,  he  tells  us,  bears  in  his  own  bread  a 
perpetual  teftimony  that  there  exifts  a  ftrft  caufe.  The  tefti- 
mony  he  means,  is  that  indelible  perfuafion  of  the  human  mind, 
in  confequence  of  which  we  are  led  to  acknowledge  it  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  nothing  could  ever  have  begun  to  exift  of  it f elf ; 
but  that  every  thing  which  ever  began  to  exift  at  all,  did  really 
flow  from  fome  pre-exiftent  nature,  whofe  acfive  influence  in¬ 
troduced  it  on  the  ftage  of  being.  In  eftablifhing  this  perfua*- 
fion,  he  fays,  reafon  can  have  no  (hare,  iince  there  is  nothing, 
properly  fpeaking,  unreajonable  in  fuppofing  the  contrary. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  enquiry  he  advances  feveral  things  con¬ 
cerning  experience,  teftimony,  and  the  credibility  of  fails  ; 
but  without  that  clearnefs,  that  accuracy,  and  preciflon,  which 
are  neceflary,  in  order  to  a  fatisfadtory  dilcuflion  of  fuch 
fubjedh. 

XX  The  Adventures  of  William  B--df—w ,  commonly  ftiled 
Devil  Dichj  the  fon  and  brother  to  two  pious  minilters  : 
Containing  inftrudfive  accounts  of  his  wicked  exploits,  during 
a  courfe  of  feveral  years,  in  company  with  Ann  S—z--d> 
whom  he  afterwards  married ;  the  penitent  reformation  or 
both  thefe  profligates  ;  their  coming  to  a  great  eftate  of  her 
father’s ;  and  their  religious  as  well  as  generous  behaviour  to 
Will.  Edgcomb ,  one  of  their  iniquitous  aflfociates,  who  by 
their  endeavours  was  happily  reformed,  and  became  a  worthy 
gentleman  farmer.  Drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
by  Mr.  B—dJ—ufs  own  hand,  and  publiihed  from  his  papers. 
l2mo.  2  vol.  6s.  Robinfon ,  &c. 

The  public  are,  really,  more  obliged  to  us  Reviewers  than 
they  imagine.  W e  are  neceflitated  to  read  every  thing  that 
comes  out,  and  muft,  confequently,  fubmit  to  the  vile 
drudgery  of  going  through  thofe  loads  of  trafh,  which  are 
thrown  in  upon  us  under  the  denomination  of  Lives ,  Ad~ 
ventures ,  Memoirs ,  Hftories ,  ccc.  How  reafonable  our  com¬ 
plaint  is,  may  eafily  be  judged  of  by  the  readers  of  William 
B--df--w.  The  author  muft,  certainly,  be  deeply  read  in 
the  Newgate  memoirs  and  Tyburn  hiftury  :  a  colledfion  of 
thefe  he  has  jumbled  together,  and  pubiifhed,  to  plague  ys, 
in  the  form  of  Devil  Dick. 

XXL  The  adventures  of  Dick  Hazard.  i2mo.  3s.  Reeves. 

We  have  here  the  hiftory  of  the  gaming  table ,  and  its  can- 
feqnence,  a  prifon.  Tie  chief  merit  of  this  performance  is, 
that  it  exceeds  not  one  v glume, 
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XXII.  Ado ck- Monarch s  :  or  the  benefits  of  hi  Hi 

O 

blood.  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  Crowder ,  &c. 

The  heroes  in  this  performance,  by  deeply  fearching  into 
their  refpedtive  pedigrees,  came  at  lad  to  difcover,  that  the 
one,  by  a  lineal  defcent  from  Robert  Bruce  heretofore  king  of 
Scotland ,  had  the  cleared  title  imaginable  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  ;  and  that  the  other,  by  relationfhip,  equally  near 
to  Llewellin  of  famous  memory,  prince  of  Wales ,  had  as  in- 
difputable  a  right  to  that  principality. 

His  majedy  of  Scots ,  by  condefcending  to  make  fhoes  for 
the  York/hire  gentry,  affided  by  the  Welch  prince,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  foreman,  had,  at  the  lad,  put  his  finances  into  fo 
good  a  condition  as  to  leave  off  trade  ;  and,  with  a  full  de¬ 
termination  to  employ  his  fortune  in  the  recovery  of  his 
own  and  the  prince’s  dominions,  they  fet  out,  afiert  their  claim 
wherever  they  come  ;  and  thereby  give  rife  to  fuch  adventures 
as  our  author  thought  fit  to  run  them  into. 

There  is  a  good  deal  cf  Don  Spuixote  in  this  performance  ; 
but,  alas  !  nothing  of  Cervantes. 

XXIII.  A  refutation  of  Sir  Crifp  Gafcoyne’r  addrcfs  to 
the  liverymen  of  London.  By  a  clear  date  of  the  cafe  of 
Elizabeth  Cannings  in  a  narrative  of  fails',  ranged  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  feries,  and  fupported  by  the  informations  and  affidavits  of 
near  eighty  witnelfes  of  good  credit.  Folio.  2s,  6d.  Payne. 

Tho’  this  is  by  far  the  mod  ccnfiderable  performance  that 
has  appeared  in  favour  of  the  young  woman,  yet  we  fhall  de¬ 
cline  entering  into  particulars  concerning  it,  as  the  dory  is 
now  become  too  dale;  and,  which  is  a  better  reafon,  as  we 
gave  nothing  from  Sir  Crifp’ s  addrefs.  See  Review  for  Auguft , 

^  754>  P.  153- 

Political  and  Controversial. 

XXIV.  A  Defence  of  the  ReBor  and  Fellows  of  Exeter-eV- 
lege,  from  the  accufation  brought  againd  them  by  the  rev.  Dr. 
Huddesford ,  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford ;  in  his  fpeech  to  the 
convocation,  OB.  8,  1754,  on  account  of  the  condudl  of  the 
faid  college,  at  the  time  of  the  late  election  for  the  county. 
8vo.  is.  Bouquet. 

Dr.  Huddesford  is  here  feverely  handled  for  the  cenfure  he 
palled  upon  Exeter  college,  on  the  occafion  above  mentioned. 
We  Fhall  fay  no  more  of  this  affair,  as  the  public  papers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  London  Evening  Poft ,  and  the  Evening  Advertifer , 
have  diffidently  dwelt  upon  it  already. 

XXV. . The  ConduB  of - Coll,  confdered ;  with  fome  re- 

de&ior.s  upon  3  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Defence  f  the  Rec- 
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tor  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  college.  In  a  letter  from  a  Cambridge 
Soph ,  to  a  gentleman  in  Hampjhire.  410.  6d.  Corbet. 

Our  Soph  is  very  angry  with  the  author  of  the  Defence ,  on 
■whom  he  liberally  bellows  hard  names,  and  terms  of  contempt. 
He  alfo,  in  a  DrawcanJir-\i\<LQ  mood,  affedls  to  defpife  both 
'the  London  Evening  Poft  and  the  Evening  Advertifer ;  yet  are 
there,  in  each  of  thefe  papers,  writers,  of  talents  far  fuperior 
to  any  that  this  pretended  Cantab,  has,  in  this  piece,  lhewn 
himfelf  mafter  of;  for  he  has  laid  little,  and  proved  nothing, 
relative  to  the  controverfy  he  has  engaged  in. 

XXVI.  Fifty  Queries,  concerning  the  prefent  Oxfordfhire 
conteft,  in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  on  points  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  conflitution.  8vo.  6d.  Bouquet. 

In  thefe  queries  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  old  intereft 
are  called  upon,  to  clear  themfelves  from  the  charge  of  mif- 
tondudl  at  the  late  eledlion  for  the  county  of  Oxford ,  in  many 
very  remarkable  inflances,  here  enumerated. 

XXVII.  The  Conduct  of  the  French  with  regard  to  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  from  its  firft  fettlement  to  the  prefenttime.  In  which  are  ex¬ 
po  fed,  the  falfenood  and  abfurdity  of  their  arguments  to  elude 
the  treaty  o {Utrecht,  and  fupport  their  unjuff  proceedings.  In 
a  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament.  8vo.  is.  Jeffery  s,  near 
Charing- cr  of s. 

The  public  have  been  long  fince  acquainted,  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  encroachments  the  French  have  of  late  made, 
or  attempted,  upon  our  colonies  on  the  American  continent: 
the  profeffed  defign  of  this  publication  is  to  vindicate  our  right 
io  thefe  lands  they  pretend  a  claim  to.  To  this  purpofe  our 
author  has  given  a  regular,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  the  feveral  proprietors  of  thefe  countries, 
from  their  fij'jfL fettlement  by  Europeans ,  as  well  as  of  the  trea¬ 
ties  that  have  been  concluded  relative  thereto.  *  As  this  pam¬ 
phlet  will  not  eafily  admit  of  either  an  abflradf,  cr  extra&s, 
we  ihall  only  obferve,  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  in¬ 
dicate  its  coming  from  the  hand  of  no  common,  catch-penny 
writer. 

XXVIII.  True  Blue  :  or  a  letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  old 

in  ter  eft  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  By  an  A - n. 

8 vo.  6d.  Cooper. 

What  we  are  to  underftand  by  the  A - n  in  the 

title-page  of  this  performance,  let  thofe  pronounce  who 
are  able  to  make  the  difeovery. — Whether  the  author 
thereby  means  to  inform  us  that  he  is  an  alderman ,  an 
anti- galli can,  or  an  anti- chriftian ,  will,  poffibly,  remain  a 
myftery  to  all  but  himfelf.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are 
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fufficiently  fatisfied,  viz.  That  he  is  a  hearty  advocate  for  the 
new  inter  eft  ^  and  no  contemptible  writer.  He  affumes  the 
character  of  a  real  'True  Blue ,  according  to  his  own  idea  of 
that  denomination.  The  True  Blue  of  our  author,  is  6  The 
4  determined  enemy  to  every  invader  of  our  conftitution ,  and 
4  to  every  infatuated  Have,  that  would  impofe  a  [ Roman ] 

4  catholic  king  upon  a  proteftant  people/  Hambden  and  lord 
Rujjel  he  numbers  among  the  original  great  True  Blues :  the 
latter  he  mentions  with  the  following  juft  encomium.  4  It  was 
4  H£  who  taught  the  patriots  of  his  age  the  danger  impending 
4  over  the  public  weal,  from  that  alarming  circumftance  of  a 
4  popifh  heir  to  a  proteftant  crown,  a  fon  of  Rome  fucceeding 
4  to  the  throne  of  England:  he  fore  [aw  the  danger,  hzwarn- 
c  cd  the  nation,  he  tried  to  refcue  his  poor  countrymen,  he 
4  nobly  perijhed  in  the  attempt.  The  event  proclaimed  his 
4  judgment,  as  the  fcaffold  did  his  bravery.’ — 

This  is  the  light  in  which  our  author  fays,  he  Ihall  himfelf 
ever  be  proud  to  appear  as  a  True  Blue.  But  he  confiders  the 
partizans  of  the  prefent  time,  called  Old-intereft  men,  as  Blues 
of  a  quite  different  hue ;  and  he  rallies  them  very  agreeably  for 
aftiiming  to  themfelves  a  term  of  diftindtion,  diametrically  op- 
poftte  to  their  true  principles. 

XXIX.  The  Devil  to  pay  at  W - r,  cr,  St.f - s ’s  in 

an  uproar.  Being  a  true  account  of  a  moft  defperate  and 
bloody  battle,  which  was  fought  by  four  Italians ,  commonly 
called,  The  fweet  fingers  of  IJrael.  [i.e.  the  miniftry]  By  Blindem 
Buckhorfe ,  M.A.  8vo.  6d.  Raymond. 

The  author  is  one  of  thofe  would-be-merry  wags,  that  think 
there  is  nothing  like  a  touch  on  the  times ;  who  love  to  have  a 
fling  at  the  courts  and  if  they  can  but  fo  wrap  up  their  fun ,  that 
no  body  can  find  it  out  but  themfelves,  imagine  they  have  at- 
chieved  fomething.  Writers  of  this  fort  feem  to  aim  at  no 
higher  applaufe  than  that  which  the  Merry-Andrew  obtains 
from  the  tickled  clown,  who  flily  obferves  to  his  gaping  neigh¬ 
bours,  4  Ecod  !  this  fellow’s  no  fool  !’  However,  we  very 
much  doubt,  if  any  reader  will  fay  as  much  of  Mr.  Blindem 
Buckhorfe. 

XXX.  A  cenfure  and  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rud- 
diman’ s  philological  notes  on  the  works  of  the  great  Buchanan , 
more  particularly  on  the  hiftory  of  Scotland :  in  which  alfo, 
moft  of  the  chronological  and  geographical,  and  many  of  the 
hiftorica!  and  political  notes  are  taken  into  confideration.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  Neceffary  for  reftoring  the  true  readings, 
the  graces  and  beauties,  and  for  underftanding  the  true  mean- 
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ing  of  a  vaft  number  of  pafTages  of  Buchanans  writings,  which 
have  been  fo  foully  corrupted,  fo  miferably  defaced,  fo  grofly 
perverted  and  mifunderftood  :  containing  many  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  life,  and  a  vindication  of  his  character  from 
many  grofs  calumnies.  l2mo.  4s.  Keith. 

The  author  of  this  work  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  Mr. 
Ruddiman  has  greatly  corrupted  Buchanan's  writings,  more 
particularly  his  hiftory,  in  the  edition  printed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Freebairn  at  Edinburgh  1715,  intwovols.  in  folio  ;  of  which 
edition  Mr.  Ruddiman  had  the  overfight :  that  he  difeovers 
great  ignorance  of  the  ufe  and  meaning  of  verbs,  adverbs, 
pronouns,  prepofitions,  conjunctions, Cfc.  &c.  that  he  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  elegancies,  the  idioms  and  figures  of  the 
Latin  tongue  :  that  his  corrections  are,  for  the  moft  part,  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  text  of  Buchanan's  writings  :  that  throughout 
the  text  and  notes  he  difeovers  ignorance,  inattention,  for- 
getfulnefs,  vanity  and  incon/iftence,  want  of  tafte,  want  of 
judgment,  and  fometimes  want  of  fincerity :  in  a  word,  that 
he  is  a  finifhed  pedant,  and  a  moft  furious  calumniator.  In 
regard  to  the  merit  of  the  performance,  we  fhall  only  fay, 
that  tho’  our  author  has  certainly,  in  a  variety  of  inftances, 
made  good  his  charge  againft  Mr.  Ruddiman ,  and  difeovered 
no  inconfiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ciafticks :  he  deals 
too  much  in  abufe  and  feurrility,  and  writes  more  like  a  fnarl- 
ing  pedagogue  than  a  gentleman. 

Medical,  &c. 

XXXI.  Remarks  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Delafay’r  vindica¬ 
tion  *  of  his  fermon ,  intitled,  Inoculation  an  indefenfible 
practice  ;  by  N.  Bolaine ,  furgeon.  8vo.  is.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Bolaine ,  who  has  appeared  before  in  this  controverfy  f , 
fmartly,  and,  it  feems  to  us,  fuccefsfully  attacks  Mr.  Dela- 
fay's  opinion  concerning  inoculation  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  remarks,  has  convided  his  reverend  antagonift  of  grofs 
mifreprefentations  of  authors,  and  fads,  and  even  of  having 
advanced  downright  falfhoods,  to  ferve  his  purpofe. 

XXXII.  Some  remarks  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Delafay’r  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  fermon  againjl  Innoculation :  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
by  a  regular  Phyfician.  8vo.  is.  Printed  for  Smith  in  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  fold  by  Davy  and  Law  in  London, 


*  fee  RevitVJ  for  laft  September,  p.  340. 
f  Leyje-w,  vol.  IX.  p;  474, 
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The  arguments  in  this  performance  turn,  principally,  on 
the  fame  points  with  thofe  in  the  preceding  pamphlet.  The 
ingenious  author  has  prefixed  to  his  reafonings,  an  account 
of  the  fuccefs  inoculation  has  met  with  in  Canterbury ,  and 
its  vicinage  ;  that  out  of  128,  c  not  one  tingle  perfon  has  mif- 

5  carried,  and  there  were  fcarce  any  but  had  the  difeafe  in 
c  a  mild  favourable  manner/  It  were  to  have  been  wifhed, 
that  he  had  likcwife  given  us  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  died 
in  the  naturai  diflempet,  as  it  would  have  confiderably  iliuf- 
trated  the  fuperior  advantages  of  one  kind  of  infection,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other. 

XXXJIL  De  Aqua  Marina  Commentarius.  Autore  J.  Speed , 

M.  D.  410.  is.  Baldwin. 

In  this  performance,  which  is  neatly  printed,  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  handfotne  emblematical  head  and  tail  pieces,  Dr. 
Speed ,  from  a  chymical  analyfis  of  fea-water,  inuds,  that  its 
bitternefs  does  not  proceed  from  any  bituminous  matter  exift- 
ing  therein,  as  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  upon  the 
fame  fubjeCt.  He  alfo  ilrongly  contends  againft  the  admini- 
ftration  of  this  medicine  internally  on  many  occafions,  where¬ 
in  it  has  been  thought  particularly  ufeful  by  others.  To  en¬ 
force  thefe  dodtrines,  and  to  oppofe  Dr.  RuJJel  *  (tho’  our  au¬ 
thor  endeavours  to  evade  any  fufpicion  of  the  laid  mentioned 
motive)  feem  to  us  the  principal  defign  of  this  publication  ; 
however,  as  his  objections  to  that  learned  writer  have  fome 
appearance  of  a  dilpofition  to  cavil,  and  his  general  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  his  own  opinions  have  fo  pofidve  an  air, 
we  apprehend  the  injunction  he  has  impefed  on  the  public,  not 
to  give  any  tranilation  of  his  performance,  will  the  more  readi¬ 
ly  be  obeyed.  His  opinion  of  his  own  work,  and  his  indif¬ 
ference  about  the  judgment  of  others  concerning  it,  will  appear 
from  the  following  pailage.  c  Hac  funt  qua  de  aqua  marina 

6  dicenda  habui  5  quibus  qui  fidem  habuerit ,  et  qua:  ex  his  fequ~ 
‘  untur  redid  ratione  poterit  deducere ,  credulitatis  ilium  J'ua  baud 
4  panitebit :  fiquis  autern  ijla  jiocci  fecerii,  faciat,  per  me  licet / 

XXXIV.  A  treatife  on  the  gout ;  in  which  the  caufe  is  fir  ft 
briefly  affigned  ;  and  fecondly,  an  effectual  and  certain  cure  is 
pointed  out.  By  Arcntius  Ferdinand  Lambrechts,  M.  D.  8vo. 
6d.  Bouquet. 

This  little  pamphlet,  whofe  title  page  promifes  fo  much,  and 
which  is  dedicated  to  four  or  five  foreign  doctors  of  phyilc,  be- 

*  A  pretty  large  abfirad  of  Dr.  Rujfil's  diflertation  upon  fea-wa- 
ter  may  be  feen  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Rcvuvu,  x .  188. 
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comes  humble  enough,  in  the  introduction,  to  befeech  the  be¬ 
nevolent  reader’s  humanity  and  candour,  in  feiting  to  rights 
whatever  errors  he  may  meet  with  in  it.  If  this  relates 
to  any  other  errors  than  fuch  as  are  typographical,  it  is 
very  fubmiffive  (in  the  doctor)  to  his  readers,  of  whatever 
dais  or  profeflion. 

The  firft  part  of  the  pamphlet  contains  the  opinions  of 
different  authors  on  the  caufe  of  the  gout ;  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  Boerhaave  s.  The  dire&ion  of  abftaining  from  ftimulants 
and  great  evacuations  in  the  paroxyfm,  and  leaving  both  the 
concoction  and  difcharge  of  the  gouty  matter  to  the  conduit 
of  nature,  is  much  more  prudent  than  the  practice  of  thofe  bold 
empirics,  who  confider  it  as  an  inflammation,  and  treat  it  with 
repeated  and  pernicious  bleeding  and  purging.  But  the  chief 
purpofe,  for  which  the  pamphlet  has  been  huddled  together, 
feems  to  be  a  recommendation  of  the  doitor’s  noftrums  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  He  endeavours  to  depretiate  the  Portland- 
powder ;  from  the  ufe  of  which,  many  have  been  greatly 
relieved,  and  fome  feem  to  be  radically  cured.  He  affirms  it 
to  produce  obftruitions,  which  does  not  feem  probable  from 
the  quality  of  the  ingredients.  And  tho’  a  confiderable  ob¬ 
jection  with  many  qualmifh  ftomachs  was  taking  one  drachm 
of  this  powder,  daily,  for  feveral  months,  this  author  directs, 
in  the  room  of  it,  a  drachm  of  his  Arcanum  Antipodagricum 
Reformatum ,  befides  medicated  drinks  to  wafh  it  down,  three 
times  a  day.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  this  Arcanum  is 
fome  minute  alteration,  or  difguife,  of  the  Portland-powder ; 
and  this  extraordinary  and  naufeous  repetition  of  it  is  intended 
to  produce  a  fpeedier  efFeCL 

Poetical. 


XXXV.  Ingratitude  ;  an  epiftle  to 


Efq; 


occafioned  by  the  late  fad  cataitrophe  of  a  clergyman  at  Nor¬ 
wich.  By  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  the  faid  clergyman.  Fo¬ 
lio.  is.  C.  Sympfon . 

Were  it  poflible  for  a  humane  and  fenflble  mind  to  be  lightly 
difpofed,  after  beftowing  any  attention  on  fo  fhocking  a  fub- 
ject  as  that  of  the  prefent  performance  ;  this  epiflle,  which 
is,  perhaps,  intended  for  an  imitation  of  Ovidy  could  not  fail 
to  excite  rifibility,  even  in  the  graved:  reader  :  But,  enough 
of  it  ;  fince  reputation ,  we  are  perfuaded,  was  not  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  view,  when  he  fat  down  to  write  thefe  miferable  verfes. 
—However,  if  the  reader  will  have  a  fpecimen,  let  him  be 
gratified. 

§  My 


§ 
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My  crimes  as  bafe,  as  heinous,  and  as  vile ; 

I  was  the  darling  and  beloved  child 

Cf  a  fond  father  -  —  — -  — 

...  ...i—  Ah  !  wretched  me  !  that  ever  I  was  bom  ! 

Was  ever  one  fo  young,  and  fo  forlorn  ? — 

■ - I  have  deferv’d  it  all ;  yet  not  from  thee. 

Who  firfi  deluded  and  inveigled  me. 

Religious  and  Religious  Controversy* 

XX  XVI.  A  Vindication  of  Divine  Jufticey  in  the  infli£lion  of 
endlefs  punifhment  for  fin :  containing  an  anfwer  to  an  ano¬ 
nymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  The  fcripture  account  of  a  future 
ftate  confidered.  By  ‘John  Brine.  8vo.  6d,  Ward. 

This  perfon  *  would  perfuade  the  public  of  his  abilities  as  a 
critic  and  a  philofopher ;  characters  to  which  he  may  be  juftly 
intitled,  if  wild  conjectures  and  dogmatical  affirmations  be  al¬ 
lowed,  in  the  place  of  clear  reafoning  and  folid  judgment ;  by 
which  alone  the  author  of  the  fcripture  account  ought  to  have 
been  tried ;  and  by  which,  perhaps,  it  might  be  poffible  to  con¬ 
vict  that  gentleman  of  having  facriftced  as  much  to  imagination , 
tbo’  not  to  dullnefs  f,  as  Mr.  Brine :  who  fuppofes,  that 
there  are  degrees  of  infinity,  and  that  perfons  may  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  fuffer  death. 

XXXVII.  The  Chriftian  Oeconomyy  tranflated  from  the  original 
Greek  of  an  old  manufcript  found  in  the  illand  of  Patmos , 
where  St.  John  wrote  his  book  of  the  Revelation,  nmo.  is. 
Waller. 

This  is  a  new  imitation  of  the  Oeconomy  of  Human  Life  y 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  original,  that  as  the  pretend¬ 
ed  Bramins  work  was  a  moral  one,  this  from  Patmos  is  rather 
enthufiaftical ;  and  affords  little  either  for  the  improvement 
or  entertainment  of  a  rational  mind.  We  ihould,  however* 
have  been  difpofed  to  have  given  the  author  credit  for  a  great 
deal  of  piety  and  well-meaning,  could  we  have  reconciled 
thefe  worthy  charadleriflics  with  the  obvious  fcheme  of  impo- 
fition  expreffed  in  his  title-page :  wherein  the  mold  refpedta- 
ble  name  of  our  Saviour’s  'beloved  difciple,  and  a  portion  of  the 
word  of  God  itfelf,  are  brought  in  to  countenance  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  falfehcod. 

XXXVIII.  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviourjefus  Chrift 
aferted  and  defended .  Being  the  fubftance  of  a  letter  to  a  friend* 
By  a  layman  of  the  church  of  England.  8vo.  6d.  Withers . 

*  A  favourite  phrafe  of  Mr.  Brine' s, 
f  We  might  add,  and  ill- manners. 

This 


< 
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This  author  hath  ventured  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  ftffw 
jeift,  which  he  appears  not  to  have  duly  confidered.  His  ideas 
are,  in  general,  confufed,  his  principles  fometimes  inconfiftent, 
and  his  language  obfcure,  and  even  ungrammatical.  He  repre- 
fents  the  divinity  and  godhead  of  Chrift  as  two  diftindt  things, 
and  declares  it  to  be  necefiary  that  Chrift  ftiould  be  the  su¬ 
preme  God,  c  that  the  merit  of  his  sufferings  maybe 
4  fufficient  to  atone  for  the  fins  of  the  world.’  By  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Hebrew ,  in  the  Hutchinfonian  manner,  he  would 
feem  to  intimate,  that  Chrift  is  perfonally  and  individually  the 
fupreme  God  and  father  of  all :  that  he  is  the  angel  of  God, 
and  that  God  whofe  angel  he  is :  that  the  lamb  that  was  flain, 
or  Jefus  who  fuffered  at  Jernfalem ,  is  the  Lord  of  Hofts,  and 
that  God  who  liveth  and  reUneth  for  ever. 

w 

XXXIX.  Some  Jhort  and  plain  arguments  from  fcripturc,  evi¬ 
dently  proving  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  8vo.  6d.  Printed  for 
S. Silver,  in  Sandwich ,  and  fold  alfo  by  Hitch  and  comp.  London . 

The  twelve  arguments  of  which  this  little  piece  confifts,  are 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  fyllogifms ;  which,  however,  bear 
fuch  different  afpedls,  and  are  produdtive  of  fuch  oppofite  con- 
clufions,  as  would  require  a  very  able  moderator  indeed,  to 
reconcile  them.  Some  of  them  tend  to  prove,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  a  different  Being  from  the  father,  but  coequal  with 
him  ;  others,  that  he  is  the  identical  perfon  of  the  father  him- 
jfelf  fome  paffages  intimate,  that  the  man  Jefus  Chrift  is 
God  the  father ;  but  in  his  preface  we  are  informed,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  confidered  either  feparately  or 
conjumftly,  is  the  one* fupreme  God,  but  that  the  addition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  neceffary  to  conftitute  the  one  eternal,  almighty, 
fupreme  God.  Upon  the  whole,  our  author’s  motley  fyftem 
feems  compounded  of  the  extremes  of  focinianifm  and  tritheifm. 

XL.  Mijcellaneous  olfervations  on  the  works  of  the  late 
Lord  Vifcount  Bolingbroke ,  on  the  feveral  anfwers  to  them, 
and  Monf.  Voltaire's  defence  of  his  lordfhip,  and  on  the  fub- 
jedts  themfelves.  In  a  feries  of  letters  to  a  nobleman.  Part  L 
By  a  Free-thinker.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Dodjley. 

This  piece  is  not  intended  as  an  anfwer  to  any  part  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke’ s  works,  but  confifts  only  of  general  refledtions  on 
his  lordfhip’s  manner  of  writing,  and  his  character  as  an  author. 
In  the  firft  and  fecond  letters  the  author  affumes  the  air  of  an 
advocate  for  Lord  Bolingbroke ,  and  appears  in  defence  of  his 
learning ;  but  what  he  fays  is  chiefly  by  way  of  fneer.  The 
third  letter  is  an  encomium  on  his  lordfhip,  upon  the  general 
view  of  his  works  and  the  fourth  contains  fome  criteria  of 
him,  on  a  more  particlar  examination  :  the  author  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  feme  and  learning. 


XLI. 
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XLT.  A  Summary  of  divine  truths ,  ftated  and  evinced  in  a 
catechetical  way*.  Humbly  offered  for  the  confutation  of  error, 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  truth.  8vo.  6d.  Keith. 

We  have  here  rather  a  colledfion  of  fcholaftic  aenigmas, 
than  a  fummary  of  divine  truths.  Inftead  of  deducing  the  ne- 
ceffary  proofs  of  his  dodfrine  from  the  holy  scriptures, 
the  author  amufes  his  readers  with  precarious  fuggeflions  in 
fupport  of  certain  Calviniftical  principles. 

Sermons  fince  Odfober  1754. 

I.  *  I  'HE  nature  and  duty  of  the  civil  magijlrate.  Preached  at 

***  Lincoln ,  before  the  mayor,  on  Michaelmas-day  laff.  By 
Will.  White ,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Blyton.  6d.  Sold  by  the  au¬ 
thor  at  Lincoln  ;  alfo  by  J.  Lee ,  in  St.  John’s-lane ,  near  Wejl- 
Smithfeld ,  London. 

2.  The  law  eftablijhed  by  St.  Paid’s  doftrine  of  juf  if  cation  : 
the  fubftance  of  which  was  delivered  Sept.  8.  1754.  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  Bedford ,  under  the  infpection  of  Mr.  Saunderfon. 
By  John  Green.  8vo.  4d.  Buckland ,  &c. 

3.  Chrijl  the  ranfom  found.  Preached  Oft.  13.  1754*  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Davenport.  By  John  Gill ,  D.D.  8vo.  6d. 
Keith. 

4.  Negleft  of  fervent  prayer  complained  of  Preached  at  a 
monthly  exercife  in  the  rev.  Mr.  Stevens’s  meeting-houfe  near 
Devonfbire-fquare ,  Nov.  21,  1754.  By  John  Gill ,  D.  D.  Svo. 
6d.  Keith. 

5.  Preached  at  Southwark ,  on  the  fudden  death  of  the  reve¬ 
rend  and  learned  Zephaniah  Marryat ,  D.D.  Sept.  22,  1754. 
By  Thomas  Hall.  To  which  is  added,  The  funeral  oration  at  his 
interment.  By  Thomas  Towle.  8vo.  8d.  Buckland. 

6.  The  necefary  conneftion  of  truth  and  love  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter ,  at  the 
vifitation  of  the  worfhipful  and  reverend  Dr.  Hoadly ,  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter ,  Sept.  24,  1754.  Byr  Robert 
Eden ,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Winchefter ,  and  canon  of  Wor- 
cefter.  4to.  6d.  Sandby. 

7.  Preached  at  the  confecration  of  the  Infrjnary- chapel,  at 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne ,  Oft.  1 8,  1754.  By  Thomas  Dockwray , 
M.  A.  fellow  of  St.  Johns  college,  in  Cambridge ,  and  ledturer 
of  St.  Nicolas’s  church,  Nezvcaftle.  4to.  6d.  Bathurft. 

8.  Preached  before  his  excellency  William  Shirley,  efq*,  cap¬ 
tain-general,  governor,  and  commander  in  chief,  the  honour¬ 
able  his  majefty’s  council,  and  the  honourable  houfe  of  reprc- 
fentatives,  of  the  province  of  the  Mafachufets-bay ,  in  New 
England ,  jMay  29,  1754.  being  the  anniverfay  for  the  election 
of  his  majefly’s  council  for  the  province.  By  Jonathan  May- 

2  hra.\ 
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hew ,  D.  D.  pallor  of  the  well  church  in  Bofton.  Bofton  print¬ 
ed  :  London  reprinted.  8vo.  is.  G.  JVoodfalL 

This  difcourfe  was  printed  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives,  and  bears  the  marks  of  genius,  fenfe,  and  judgment. 
The  fource  of  civil  power,  and  the  great  ends  of  government} 
are  briefly  treated  upon  ;  but  the  arguments  to  enforce  fidelity 
in  exalted  flations  are  diftindlly  and  copioufly  reprefented  and 
urged.  The  author  fpeak.s  highly  of  the  Briiijh  conftitution, 
as  a  well-balanced  fcheme  of  liberty,  and  calls  upon  his  au¬ 
dience  to  exert  their  united  powers  in  a  zealous  defence  of  the 
rights  and  properties  of  the  American  colonies,  againfl  the 
threatning  encroachments,  infidious  arts,  and  unprovoked 
hoflilities,  of  their  ambitious  and  powerful  neighbours. 


Art.  lvii.  The  fujli'ce  of  Peace,  and  Parijh-Officer .  By  Ri¬ 
chard  Bum,  clerk.  8vo.  2  vols.  12s.  Millar. 

fTlHE  particular  utility  of  this  performance  conftfts,  princi¬ 
pally,  in  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  feveral  fub- 
jedts  cognizable  by  juftice’s  of  the  peace,  and  neceflary  to  be 
underflood  by  parifti-officers,  ,  Thiis,*in  reciting  the  laws  upon 
one  and  the  fame  head,  he  has  placed  them  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  were  promulgated,  and  6  where  there  is  no  pri- 
4  ority  in  point  of  time,  the"  next  method’  obferved  by  our 
author,  6  is  that  of  Ixrd'  Gokey’ to  frame  a  definition  which 
4  takes  in  the  whole  fubject,  and  then  explain  the  feveral  parts 
4  of  fuch  definition  in  their  order  ; — that  one  thing  fhall  dear 
4  the  way  for  another,  and  the  fubfequent  paragraph  expound 
4  the  preceding. —* * *  4  In  large  compreheniive  titles  care  is  like- 
4  wife  taken  to  be  as  particular  as  may  be,  without  injuring 
4  the  connexion  in  the  ftatutes,  by  inferring  the  whole  law  by 
4  itfelf,  relating  to  each  feparate  article- ;’ — whereby  *  all.thde 

4  diftindfc  titles  which  have  a  mutual  dependence  upon  each 

4  other,’  are  brought  together. — In  fuch  ftatutes  and  adts  of 
parliament  as  he  has  thought  fit  to*  abridge,  the  abridgement  is 
given  in  the  very  words  of  the  ftatute  ;  and  to  each  diftindt 
claufe  he  has  annexed  the  interpretation  thereof,  as  the  fame 
has  been  determined  or  explained  in  the  courts  of  law ;  he 
is  aifo  pretty  diftufe  4  in  the  matter  of  precedents  under  divers 
s  titles,  and  hath  endeavoured  to  bring  them  much  nearejr  to 
4  the  ftatutes  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  than,  uiually 
4  have  been  done.’ 

Such  appears  from  its  preface,  to  be  the  profefted  defign  of 
the  above  work,  in  which  the  author,  fo  far  as  we  may  be 
allowed  capable  of  determining  on  this  fubjedl,  has  fhewn  no 
lets  judgment  than  induftry. 
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Art.  LVlii.  An  Account  of  the  Life ,  Character.,  and  Poems 
of  Mr,  Blacklock,  fludent  of  philofophy ,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  By  the  rev,  Mr.  Spence,  late  profejfor  of  poetry 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  8vo.  is.  Dodfley. 

AS  it  would  gratify  our  beft  paflion  to  contribute  to,  and 
extend  the  good  efFeCts  of,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Spence's  excellent  purpofe,  in  the  publication  of 
this  account,  which  is  calculated  to  ferve  a  man  of  a  moft  ami¬ 
able  character;  of  lingular  ingenuity;  and  of  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  attainments,  when  his  obftruCtions  to  them,  from  a  total 
blindnefs,  and  very  limited  circumftances,  are  duly  confidered  ; 
We  fhall  prefent  our  ingenious  and  benevolent  readers  (to 
whom  we  heartily  recommend  a  perufal  of  the  whole  pamphlet, 
which  is  curious  and  entertaining)  with  fuch  libera]  extraCts 
from  this  performance,  as  we  hope,  by  proving  advantageous 
to  Mr.  Blacklock ,  muft  terminate  in  reflections  very  fatisfaefory 
to  their  own  generous  difpofitions. 

4  This  perfon,*  fays  Mr.  Spence ,  4  is  one  of  the  moft  ex- 

4  traordinary  characters  that  has  appeared  in  this,  or  (perhaps) 

4  in  any  other  age.  His  name  is  Blacklock ,  the  fon  of  a  poor 
4  tradesman  at  Anan ,  in  Scotland ,  where  he  was  born  in  1721. 

4  Before  he  was  fix  months  old,  he  was  totally  deprived  of 
4  his  eye-fight  by  the  fmall-pox.  His  father,  (who,  by  his 
4  account  of  him,  muft  have  been  a  particularly  good  man) 
Append.  Vol.  XI.  Ii * * *  4  had 
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4  had  intended  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own,  or  fome  other 
4  trade:  but  as  this  misfortune  rendered  him  incapable  of 
4  any,  all  that  this  worthy  parent  could  do,  was  to  fhew  the 
4  utmoft  care  and  attention  towards  him,  in  fo  unfortunate  a 
c  fituation;  which  has  left  fuch  an  indelible  impreflion  on 
4  the  mind  of  his  fon,  that  he  mentions  it  always  with  the 
4  greateft  warmth  of  gratitude  and  affection  :  of  which  he  has 
4  given  a  very  fervent  proof  in  his  poems.  What  was  want- 
4  ing  to  this  poor  youth  from  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  and  the 
4  narrownefs  of  his  fortune,  feems  to  have  been  repaid  him  in 
c  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  capacities  of  his  mind. 
4  It  was  very  early  that  he  fhewed  a  ftrong  inclination  to- 
4  wards  poetry  in  particular.  His  father,  and  a  few  of  his 
4  other  friends,  ufed  often  to  read  to  divert  him ;  and,  among 
4  the  reft,  they  read  feveral  paffages  out  of  fome  of  our 
4  poets.  Thefe  were  his  chief  delight  and  entertainment. 
4  He  heard  them  not  only  with  an  uncommon  pleafure,  but 
*  with  a  fort  of  congenial  enthufiafm  :  and  from  loving  and. 
4  admiring  them  fo  much,  he  foon  began  to  endeavour  to 
4  imitate  them.  Among  thefe  early  effays  of  his  genius,  there 
4  is  one  inferted  in  his  works,  which  was  compofed  when  he 
4  was  but  twelve  years  old,  and  has  fomething  very  pretty  in 
4  the  turn  of  it,  and  very  promifing  for  one  of  fo  tender  an 
4  age.’  And  indeed,  it  is  obfervable,  that  there  have  been 
few  of  our  moft  eminent  poets,  who  have  not  given  very 
early  proofs  of  their  genius  this  way  ;  a  quick  and  promifing 
blofTom,  pre-indicating,  as  it  were,  the  plenty  and  excellence 
of  the  fruit  their  maturity  affords. 

4  Providence  kindly  indulged  Mr.  Blacklock  in  the  affiftance 
4  of  his  good  father,  till  he  was  nineteen  :  upon  whofe  lofs, 
4  falling  into  more  hands  than  he  had  formerly  been  ufed  to, 
4  he  began  gradually  to  be  more  talked  of,  and  his  extraor- 
4  dinary  talents  more  known.  About  a  year  after  his  father’s 
4  death,  he  was  fent  for  to  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Stevenfon ,  a  man 
4  of  tafte,  and  a  phyfician  there ;  who  had  the  goodnefs 
4  to  fupply  him  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  his  living 
4  and  ftudying  in  that  univerftty.  Mr.  Blacklock ,  juftly, 
4  confiders  this  gentleman  as  his  Mescenas ,  and  the  poem 
4  placed  at  the  entrance  of  his  works,  is  a  gratitude-piece,’ 
fays  our  author,  4  in  imitation  of  the  firft  ode  of  Horace ,  to 
4  that  great  patron.’  This  goodnefs  of  Dr.  Stevenfon’s ,  fo 
acceptable  furely  to  the  fource  of  all  good,  muft  reflebf  an 
unfailing  honour  on  his  memory;  and  may  poflibly  excite 
in  fome  exalted  natures ,  that  only  mode  of  envy  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  harbouring. 
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c  During  his  ten  years  ftudies  at  the  univerfity,  Mr.  Black- 

*  lockj  refumes  our  author,  c  has  not  only  acquired  a  great 

*  knowledge  in  the  Greek ,  Latin ,  and  French  languages  ;  but 

*  alfo  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  all  the  fciences.  And 
c  (what  is  yet  more  extraordinary)  has  attained  a  confiderable 

*  excellence  in  poetry  3  tho’  the  chief  inlets  for  poetical  ideas 
‘  arelfarred  up  in  him;  and  all  the  vifible  beauties  of  the 
‘  creation  have  been  long  fince  totally  blotted  out  of  his  me- 
‘  mory.  How  far  he  has  contrived,  by  the  uncommon  force 
c  of  his  genius,  to  compenfate  for  this  vaft  defed;  with  what 

*  elegance  and  harmony  he  often  writes ;  with  how  much 
‘  propriety,  how  much  fenfe,  and  how  much  emotion,  are 
6  things  as  eafy  to  be  perceived,  in  reading  his  poems,  as  diffi- 
c  cult  to  be  accounted  for.  Confidered  in  either  of  thefe 
‘  points,  he  will  appear  to  have  a  great  fhare  of  merit ;  but 
‘  if  thoroughly  confidered  in  all  together,  I  am  very  much  in- 

*  dined  to  fay  (with  his  friend  Mr.  Hume )  he  may  be  regarded 
6  as  a  prodigy/ 

In  the  fecond  fedion,  which  treats  of  our  poet’s  moral 
charader,  Mr.  Spence  cites  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  con¬ 
cerning  him ;  where  mentioning,  that  Mr.  BlacklocF s  mo- 
defty  had  fuppreffed  fome  poetical  pieces,  tho’  nothing  could 
do  him  more  honour  than  the  publication  of  them,  the  letter- 
writer  immediately  correds  himfelf,  and  adds, — 6  Yetlmuftftill 

*  except  his  moral  charader,  which,  were  it  generally  known, 

*  would  recommend  him  more  to  the  public  efteem,  than  the  uni- 
‘  ted  talents  of  an  accomplifhed  writer.’  Among  his  virtues,  one, 
not  the  leaft  admirable,  is  his  c  contentednefs  under  the  humble 
<  circumftances  of  his  birth  and  fituation,  the  narrownefs  of 

*  his  fortune,  and  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  with  his  confequent 
6  incapacity  of  relieving  or  fubfifting  himfelf each  of  thefe 
humiliating  circumftances,  however,  we  muft  fuppofe  him, 
tho’  unmurmuring,  to  mention  feelingly  in  different  parts  of 
his  poems ;  many  of  which  Mr.  Spence  cites,  fome  in  the  text., 
a ftd  refers  to  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  But  as  his 
lofs  of  fight  was  the  moft  affeding  circumftance,  and,  indeed, 
is  in  fome  manner  charaderiftic  of  his  fituation,  we  lhall  give 
part  of  what  our  author  has  feleded  on  that  occafion. 

From  thefe  intrufive  thoughts  all  pleafure  flies, 

And  leaves  my  foul  benighted,  like  my  eyes.— 

In  his  poem,  entitled  A  foliloquy ,  he  thui  farther  laments 
this  lofs. 

-  ■ — To  me  thefe  fair  viciflltudes  are  loft. 

And  giace  and  beauty  blotted  from  my  view. 
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The  verdant  vale,  the  mountains,  woods,  and  ftreams 
O  ne  horrid  blank  appear  ;  the  young-ey'd  spring, 

Effulgent  Cummer,  autumn  deck'd  in  wealth. 

To  blefs  the  toiling  hind,  and  winter  grand. 

With  rapid  ltorms,  revolve  in  vain  for  me  : 

Nor  the  bright  fun,  nor  all-embracing  arch 
Of  heav’11,  (hall  e’er  thefe  wretched  orbs  behold.— 

Wide  o’er  my  profpeft  rueful  darknefs  breathes 
Her  inaufpicious  vapour:  in  whofe  (hade 
Fear,  grief,  and  anguifh,  natives  of  her  reign. 

In  focial  fadnefs  gloomy  vigils  keep. 

With  them  I  walk,  with  them  ftill  doom’d  to  fliare. 

Eternal  blacknefs,  without  hopes  of  dawn. 

4  In  the  fame  melancholy  poem  he  expreffes  his  dread  of 
4  falling  into  want,  in  the  following  very  ftrong  and  moving 
4  manner. 

Dejefting  profpeft  ! — foon  the  haplefs  hour 
May  come — perhaps  this  moment  it  impends  !— 

Which  drives  me  forth  to  penury  and  cold. 

Naked  and  beat  by  all  the  dorms  of  heav’n, 

Friendlefs  and  guidelefs  to  explore  my  way  : 

Till  on  cold  earth  this  poor  unlhelter’d  head 
Reclining,  vainly  from  the  rnthlefs  blaft 
Refpite  I  beg  ;  and  in  the  Chock  expire. 

Many  fubfequent  citations,  however,  from  fome  of  his  other 
poems,  evince  his  refignation,  his  hope,  and  his  unaffected 
piety  ;  and  all  atteft  his  merit,  while  they  point  to  his  diftrefs. 
6  He  manifefts  fuch  a  turn  of  mind/  fays  our  humane  author, 
c  as  is  every  way  becoming  a  chriftian  and  a  philofopher.  He 
4  finds  out  fome  benefit  to  fet  againfl  each  misfortune  ;  (hews 
*  the  utmoft  deteftation  of  avarice,  dreads  not  poverty,  and 
4  feems  to  have  no  earned:  defires,  but  for  knowledge  and  a 
4  moderate  fhare  of  fame ;  nor  to  feel  the  want  of  any  power, 
4  except  that  of  doing  good. — His  benevolence  is  univerfal. — 
4  He  looks  upon  virtue  as  the  caufe  of  happinefs  to  man,  in 
4  the  whole  extent  of  his  being  ;  and  considers  vice  as  the 
4  caufe  of  his  mifery.’ — His  thoughts  of  death  are  fuch,  as 
Mr.  Spence  imagines,  every  wife  and  good  man  mull  entertain; 
and  if  they  are  not  more  commonly  to  be  met  with,  he  thinks, 
it  will  only  prove,  that  men  of  both  thefe  characters  are  not 
fo  common  as  one  would  with. — 4  His  ideas  of  the  Deity  are 
4  great  and  noble.  He  fpeaks  of  God,  as  compleating  the 
4  whole  creation  by  a  fingle  thought,  and  confiders  the  love 
4  of  him  as  the  only  fatisfaCtory  objeCt  for  happinefs  in  this 
4  world/ 

On 
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On  all  thefe  points  our  author  refers  to  many  paflages  in  Mr. 
Blacklock’s  works,  and  concludes  this  fedfion  of  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  by  declaring,  that  tho’  he  has  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  poetical  one,  he  confiders  his  tranfition  to  that  as  a  great 
fall,  and  acknowledges  his  uneafinefs  on  fhifting  his  contem¬ 
plation  from  fuch  a  worthy  and  engaging  fubjecl,  even  to  ano¬ 
ther  fo  entertaining. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  character,  Mr.  Spence  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  6  there  is  great  perfpicuity,  neatnefs,  and  even  elegance 
c  of  ftile,  in  feveral  of  his  pieces/ — His  numbers  have  great 
eafe  and  fluency  ;  yet  are  various,  and  adapted  to  his  fubjeCt, 
and  any  particular  circumftances  of  it.  He  has  energy,  pa¬ 
thos,  and  even  fublimity,  according  to  the  different  nature 
of  his  theme.  And  tho’  his  general  turn  be  grave,  or  as  Mr. 
Spence  remarks,  much  more  propenfe  to  the  melancholy  than 
joyous  paflions,  he  is  now  and  then  occafionally,  but  chaftely, 
pleafant.  He  thus  exprefles  his  own  paflion  for  Urania . 

Amid  the  cooling  fragrance  of  the  morn. 

How  fweet  with  her  through  lonely  fields  to  ftray  ! 

Her  charms  the  lovelieft  landfkip  {hall  adorn ; 

And  add  new  glories  to  the  riling  day. 

With  her  all  nature  fhines  in  heighten’d  bloom  ; 

The  filver  ftream  in  fweeter  mufic  flows : 

Odours  more  rich  the  fanning  gales  perfume; 

And  deeper  tinctures  paint  the  fpreading  rofe. 

With  her  the  {hades  of  night  their  horror  lole ; 

Its  deepeft  filence  charms,  if  (he  be  by  ; 

Her  voice  the  mufic  of  the  dawn  renews ; 

Its  lambent  radiance  fparkles  in  her  eye. 

This  feems  to  be  fpeaking  of  beauty  with  as  tender  and  de¬ 
licate  emotions  as  if  he  could  fee  the  human  face,  which  Mr. 
Spence ,  in  his  next  fedfion,  obferves,  is  a  common  fubjeCt  with 
him.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  his  precife  ideas  of 
it  refemble  it  to.  His  fentiments  of  moral  and  intelle&ual 
beauty  are  no  ways  inferior  to  thofe  of  other  good  and  wife 
men.  We  fhall  clofe  our  very  brief  quotations  from  this  en¬ 
tertaining  feCtion,  with  his  description  of  the  whale,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  pfalmift. 

Here  the  huge  potent  of  the  fcaly  train, 

Enormous,  fails  incumbent  o’er  the  main  ; 

An  animated  ifle  ;  and  in  his  way 

Dallies  to  heav’n’s  blue  arch  the  foamy  fea. 

When  ikies  and  ocean  mingle  ilorm  and  flame. 

Portending  inltant  wreck  to  nature’s  frame ; 

Pleas’d  in  the  fcene,  he  mocks  with  confcious  pride. 

The  volley’d  lightning,  and  the  furging  tide  : 

li  3 
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And  while  the  wrathful  elements  engage, 

Foments  with  horrid  fport  the  tempell’s  rage. 

The  fourth  and  laft  fection,  of  his  defcribing  vifible  objects, 
Mr.  Spence  juftly  confiders  as  the  mo  ft  difficult  part  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  it  is  really  curious  to  attend  him  in  his  en¬ 
deavouring  to  inveftigate,  by  what  conjoint,  tho’  diverfe,  ideas, 
he  forms  fuch  conceptions  as  he  has  of  vifible  objects ;  of 
which  Mr.  Blacklock  talks  with  fuch  propriety  and  emotion, 
that  even  a  curious  and  penetrating  reader,  who  was  confined 
to  fuch  of  his  poems  as  no  ways  relate  to  his  blindnefs,  would 
fcarcely  ever  fuppofe  that  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  writer.  But 
as  we  have  made  this  article,  which  is  indeed  but  an  account 
of  an  account,  much  longer  than  ufual  from  pamphlets  of  this 
ftze,  tho’  with  a  very  good  intent,  we  {hall  finifh,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  giving  the  following  pathetic  conclufion  of  Mr. 
Spence's  tract. 

c  What  an  object,  what  a  happy  opportunity,  is  here,  for 
s  any  one  who  is  capable  of  it,  (either  from  his  affluence  or 
c  his  power)  to  acquire  a  good  deal  of  folid  and  unenvied  re- 
c  putation,  by  raifing  a  perfon  of  this  turn,  and  of  fuch  ex- 
c  traordinary  defert,  to  fome  fituation  where  he  may  be  above 
c  want;  or  rather,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled,  in  fome 
c  degree,  to  exert  and  enjoy  the  beneficent  and  noble  dictates 
c  of  his  foul  !’ 

But  in  the  mean  time,  and  left  it  fhould  not  be  foon,  if  at 
all,  effected,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  rea¬ 
ders,  that  a  fubfcription  is  opened  at  Mr.  Dodjleys  for  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Blacklock' s  poems,  at  a  guinea  the  large  paper, 
and  half  a  guinea  the  fmall ;  a  price  rather  fuited  to  the  worth 
than  the  fize  of  his  works;  and  rather  adjufted  by  that  efti- 
mate  his  friends  make  of  his  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
merit,  than  what  his  own  great  modefty,  and  even  detraction 
from  himfelf,  would  allow  him  to  think  of  propofing.  In 
this  price  too,  no  doubt,  fome  regard  may  have  been  had  to 
the  rank  and  circumftances  of  fuch  as  were  hoped  to  become 
his  principal  encouragers ;  few  of  whom  would  chufe,  in  a 
cafe  fo  peculiarly  circumftanced,  to  contribute  lefs.  We  could 
gladly  have  cbofe  to  enlarge  the  poetical  citations  from  thofe 
collected  by  Mr.  Spence  on  this  occafion,  as  it  muft  have  con¬ 
duced  to  the  good  purpofe  of  it;  but  for  the  extraordinary 
extent  it  muft  have  fwelled  the  article  into,  and  becaufe  it 
might  confiderably  anticipate  the  pleafure  we  propofe  to  our-^ 
felves,  in  entertaining  the  public  with  more  particular  extracts 
from  the  elegant  edition  expected. 

Carmitia  tunc  melius,  cum  uenerlt  ip/e ,  canemus. 
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Art.  LI x.  A  Defer iptive  Poem ,  addreffed  to  two  ladies ,  at  their 
return  from  viewing  the  mines  at  Whitehaven,  Do  which  are 

added ,  Some  thoughts  on  building  and  planting .  By  John 
Dalton,  D .  D.  410.  is.  Rivington. 

HOmer  and  Virgil  have  configned,  to  our  lateft  pofterity, 
the  fabulous  defeent  and  return  of  their  heroes  to  and 
from  the  fhades ;  in  which  they  have  been  imitated,  with  va¬ 
rious  fuccefs,  by  different  moderns.  But  Dr.  Dalton ,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  the  firft  who  has  fung  the  real  defeent  of  two  fair 
heroines  into  the  fubterraneous,  and  indeed  fubmarine,  regions, 
and  hailed  their  certain  fafe  return  to  thofe  external  beauties 
of  the  creation,  which  employ  the  deferiptive  mufe  much  oftner 
than  its  internal  wonders.  He  feems  content,  however,  to 
be  their  bard,  having,  inftead  of  a  fybil,  referred  them  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Speddingy  fuperintendant  of  thofe  unequalled  col¬ 
lieries  at  Whitehaven ,  and  inventor  of  the  fparkling  wheel, 
which  affords  light  to  the  miners,  without  kindling  the  vio¬ 
lently  explofive  damps  fo  frequent  and  fatal  in  coal-mines. 
But  our  ingenious  poet  muft  certainly  have  vifited  thefe  dread¬ 
ful  immane  cavities  himfelf,  to  deferibe  them  fo  ftrikingly  to 
all  his  readers;  tho*  the  juftnefs  of  his  defeription  will  be 
eftimated,  and  confequently  relifhed,  the  beft  by  thofe  who 
have  made  the  fame  darkfome  dreary  tour,  if  we  may  venture 
to  term  the  defeent  and  afeent  fuch.  His  poem  commences 
immediately,  as  it  were,  on  their  complete  emergence  to  the 
furface. 

Welcome  to  light,  advent’rous  pair ! 

Thrice  welcome  to  the  balmy  air 3 
From  fulphurous  damps  in  caverns  deep. 

Where  fubterraneous  thunders  deep  ; 

Or  wak’d  with  dire  ALthean  found. 

Bellow  the  trembling  mountain  round 3 
Till  to  the  frighted  realms  of  day, 

Through  flaming  mouths  they  force  their  way  3 
From  burfling  dreams  and  burning  rocks. 

From  nature’s  fierce  intefline  fhocks  3 
From  the  dark  manfions  of  defpair, 

Welcome  once  more  to  light  and  air. 

After  fome  gallant  compliments  on  the  ladies’  ambition,  like 
Alexander* s,  to  fubdue  other  worlds,  and  a  very  poetical  dis¬ 
play  of  Profpero* s  *  power,  (fomewhat  like  Shakefpear  in  the 
Tempejl)  over  the  daemons  and  fpirits  of  the  mine,  Dr.  Dalton 
politely  adds. 


*  Mr.  Spedding , 
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Tho’  he,  with  fury-quelling  charms,  ; 

The  whole  infernal  hoft  diiarms. 

And  fummons  to  your  guarded  fides 
A  fquadron  of  etherial  guides; 

You  hill,  when  we  together  view 
The  dreadful  enterprize  and  you. 

The  public  care  and  wonder  go 
Of  all  above  and  all  below. 

Thefe  verfes  are  foon  fucceeded  by  an  agreeable  imitation 
of  tbofe  pafiages  in  Virgil  and  Claudian ,  which  the  poet  had  ex¬ 
prefly  referred  to  in  ids  preface ;  and  particularly  by  an  occa- 
fional  application  of  that  filence  and  truce  of  woe  and  labour 
in  hell,  effected  by  the  mufic  of  Orpheus . 

His  talk  fecure  the  miner  plies. 

Nor  hears  Tartarian  tempefts  rife; 

But  quits  it  now',  and  haftes  awa y< 

To  this  great  Stygian  holiday — 

—-But  on  you  move  through  ways  lefs  fleep 
To  loftier  chambers  of  the  deep, 

Whofe  jetty  pillars  feem  to  groan 
Beneath  a  ponderous  roof  of  ftone : 

Then  with  increafing  wonder  gaze, 

The  dark  inextricable  maze, 

Where  cavern  crofling  cavern  meets  t 

(City  of  fubterraneous  ftreets!) 

Where  in  a  triple  ftory  end 
Mines  that  o’er  mines  by  flights  afcend.— - 
—Your  progrefs  next  the  wondering  mufe 
Thro’  narrow  galleries  purfues ; 

Where  earth,  the  miner’s  way  to  clofe. 

Did  once  the  mafly  rock  oppofe  ; 

Till  fever’d  by  the  nitrous  blaft. 

The  ftubborn  barrier  burfts  at  laft.— 

—In  fpacious  rooms  once  more  you  tread, 

Whofe  roofs,  with  figures  quaint  o’erfpread. 

Wild  nature  paints  with  various  dyes. 

With  fuch  as  tinge  the  ev’ning  Ikies. 

A  defcription  of  Saver/ s  water-engine  for  mines,  and  a  phi- 
lofophical  rationale  of  its  working,  follows ;  the  difcovery  of 
which  engine,  our  author  obferves,  in  a  note,  does  honour  to 
this  nation :  after  which  the  progrefs  of  the  ladies  through  the 
ppine  thus  concludes : 

At  laft  the  long  defcent  is  o’er; 

Above  your  heads  the  billows  roar ; 

High  o’er  your  heads  they  roll  in  vain. 

Not  all  the  furges  of  the  main. 
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The  dark  recefs  can  e’er  difclofe, 

Rocks  heap’d  on  rocks  th’ attempt  oppofe. 

Thrice  Dover's  cliff  from  you  the  tides. 

With  interpofmg  roof  divides. 

This  gives  us  a  furprifing,  and  yet  probable,  conception 
of  fea-monfters  rolling,  and  fleets  failing,  perpendicularly  over 
the  heads  of  the  fair  travellers.  But  our  poet  continues. 

From  fuch  abyfs  reftor’d  to  light, 

Invade  no  more  the  realms  of  night. 

For  heroines  it  may  well  fuffice 
Once  to  have  left  thefe  azure  fkies. 

Heroes  themfelves,  in  days  of  yore. 

Bold  as  they  were,  atchiev’d  no  more. 

The  remainder  of  this  entertaining  poem  is  employed  in  a 
furvey  of  the  improvements  in  Whitehaven ,  by  the  great  com¬ 
merce  thefe  mines  occafion  j  and  in  a  very  poetical  difplay  of 
the  beauties  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  notes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  feveral  pages  will  be  fometimes  neceflary  to  fuch  readers 
as  have  not  vifited  the  coal-mines. 

The  fhort  fubfequent  poem,  addrefled  to  Sir  James  Lowtherr 
bart.  on  building  and  planting,  is  of  courfe  lefs  poetical,  as 
it  is  more  dida&ic.  The  general  and  juft  directions  are,  to 
adapt  your  improvements  to  the  natural  difpofition  and  genius 
of  the  place  ;  and  to  deduce  your  ornaments  from  real  or  feem- 
ing  ufe;  which  he  exemplifies  in  the  tafte  and  conduCt  of 
a  former  noble  perfonage  of  this  family. 

This  Lovother  s  noble  planter  knew. 

And  kept  it  in  his  conllant  view. 

So  fweetly  wild  his  woods  are  itrown. 

Nature  miftakes  them  for  her  own. 

Yet  all  to  proper  foil  and  fite 
So  fuited,  doubly  they  delight. 

While  tender  plants  in  vales  repofe. 

Where  the  mild  zephyr  only  blows. 

Embattled  firs  bleak  hills  adorn. 

Under  whofe  fafe-guard  fmiles  the  com. 

Who  builds  or  plants  this  truth  ftiould  know. 

From  truth  and  use  all  beauties  flow. 


Art.  Lx.  The  Principles  of  Mechanics ;  explaining  and  demon - 
Jlrating  the  general  laws  of  motion ,  the  laws  of  gravity ;  mo¬ 
tion  of  defending  ladies ,  projectiles ,  mechanic  power  s,  pendu¬ 
lums,  centers  of  gravity ,  &c.  Jlrength  and  Jlrejs  of  timber, 
hydrojlatics,  and  conJlruClions  of  machines.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  in 
boards,  Innys. 
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rip^HEORY  and  pradlice  principally  diftinguilh  fciences 
from  arts,  and  accordingly  moft  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  pafs  under  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  denominations ;  tho' 
we  muff  allow,  that  our  ideas  in  this  refpedt  are  not  always 
fufficiently  precife  ;  for  we  are  often  at  a  lofs  in  naming  the 
branches  of  knowledge  where  fpeculation  is  joined  with  prac¬ 
tice.  There  are  rules  for  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
others  for  thofe  of  the  body  ;  the  latter  being  confined  to  ex¬ 
ternal  fubjedls,  require  no  more  than  the  affiftance  of  the  hand 
to  perform  them.  Hence  proceeds  the  diftindfion  between  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  preference  given  to  the 
former,  tho’  very  unjuftly  in  many  refpedts.  The  mechanic 
arts  depending  upon  manual  operation,  and  confined  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  beaten  track,  are  aligned  over  to  thofe  whom  prejudice 
places  in  a  lower  clafs :  and  neceffity  rather  than  tafte  and 
genius,  compelling  them  to  the  exercife  of  thefe  arts,  the  arts 
themfelves  in  time  became  fubjedt  to  contempt;  whilft  the 
free  operations  of  the  mind  were  claimed  by  others,  who,  be- 
caufe  they  were  more  exempt  from  indigence,  poffibly  thought 
themfelves  more  favoured  by  nature.  But  this  alTumed  fupe- 
riority  of  the  liberal  over  the  mechanic  arts,  from  the  former’s 
employing  only  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  excelling  therein,  is  fufficiently  counter-balanced  by 
the  greater  utility  commonly  arifing  from  the  latter. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  proof  that  the  dodtrine  of  mechanics 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  civil 
fociety  in  particular,  which  could  hardly  fubfift  without  it. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Mr.  IV.  Emerfon ,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  from  feveral  ingenious  writings 
with  which  he  has  obliged  the  public;  fome  of  which  have 
palled  under  our  confideration  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
Review.  In  this  treatife  Mr.  Emerfon  has  laid  down  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  both  of  theory  and  pradtice,  and  demon- 
ftrated  moft  of  them  from  the  common  elementary  geometry, 
and  the  reft  from  the  common  rules  of  algebra  ;  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  beft  method  of  rendering  a  treatife  of  this  kind  ufe- 
ful  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  fluxionary  calculus  being 
too  difficult  for  them  to  underftand. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  fedlions  :  the  ift.  con¬ 
tains  the  general  laws  of  motion.  2.  The  laws  of  gravity, 
the  defeent  of  heavy  bodies,  and  the  motion  of  projedtiles. 

3.  The  properties  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  the  balance, 
the  leaver,  the  wheel,  the  pulley,  the  ferew,  and  the  wedge. 

4.  The  defeent  of  bodies  upon  inclined  planes,  and  in  curve 

fur- 
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furfaces ;  and  the  motion  of  pendulums.  5.  The  center  of 
gravity,  and  its  properties.  6.  The  centers  of  percuffion, 
ofcillation,  and  gyration.  7.  The  quantity  and  direction  of 
the  prefiiire  of  beams  of  timber,  by  their  weight ;  and  the 
forces  neceflary  to  fuftain  them.  8.  The  ftrength  of  beams 
of  timber  in  all  pofitions  ;  and  their  ftrefs  by  any  weight  act¬ 
ing  upon  them,  or  by  any  forces  applied  to  them.  9.  The 
properties  of  fluids,  the  principles  of  hydroftatics,  hydraulics, 
and  pneumatics.  10.  The  refiftance  of  fluids,  their  forces  and 
actions  upon  bodies  ;  the  motions  of  fhips,  and  the  pofitionB 
of  their  fails.  11.  Methods  of  communicating,  directing,  and 
regulating  any  motion  in  the  practice  of  mechanics.  12.  The 
powers  and  properties  of  compound  engines ;  of  forces  adting 
within  the  machines  ;  and  concerning  fridtion.  13.  The  de- 
fcription  of  compound  machines  or  engines,  and  the  methods 
of  computing  their  powers  or  forces;  with  fome  account  ©f 
the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  their  conftrudfion. 

In  the  fecond  fedtion,  where  our  author  treats  of  the  motion 
of  projedhles,  he  has  fuppofed,  with  the  generality  of  writers 
on  that  fubjedt,  c  that  if  a  body  be  projected,  either  parallel 
*  to  the  horizon,  or  in  any  oblique  diredtion,  it  will,  by  its 
c  motion,  defcribe  a  parabola.’  Galileo ,  indeed,  has  {hewn, 
that  independently  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  all  projedtiles 
would  in  their  flight  defcribe  a  parabola  ;  and  propofed  fome 
methods  for  examining  what  inequalities  would  arife  from  that 
refiftance.  Hence  it  might  have  been  expedted,  that  his  fuc- 
ceflfors  would  have  tried  how  far  the  real  motions  of  projedfiles 
deviated  from  a  parabolic  tradt,  in  order  to  have  decided  how 
far  the  refiftance  of  the  air  fliould  be  confidered.  But  inftead 
of  proceeding  thus  cautioufly,  fubfequent  writers  have  boldly 
aflerted,  that  no  confiderable  variation  could  arife  from  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air,  in  the  flight  of  bombs  and  cannon-fhot ; 
and  it  is  now  become  an  axiom  almoft  generally  acquiefced 
in,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bodies  is  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a 
parabola. 

But  how  rafti  and  erroneous  this  notion  of  the  inconfiderable 
refiftance  of  the  air  is,  will  eafily  appear  from  what  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Robins  has  eftabliftied  in  his  New  principles  of 
gunnery.  He  has  {hewn,  that  this  refiftance  to  a  cannon-ball 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  weight  of  the  ball. 
What  errors  then  may  not  be  expedted  from  an  hypothefis 
which  eftimates  this  refiftance  as  inconfiderable  ?  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ftiew,  that  the  tradl  defcribed 
by  the  flight  of  {hot  or  {hells,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  nearly 
a  parabola.  For,  by  the  above-mentioned  author’s  experi¬ 
ments. 
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merits,  it  appears,  that  a  mufket  ball  of  three  fourths  of  art 
inch  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  from  a 
piece  of  forty-five  inches  long,  moves  with  the  velocity  of 
near  1700  feet  in  afecond.  Now  by  the  common  parabolic 
theory,  if  this  ball  flew  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  hori¬ 
zontal  range  at  forty-five  degrees,  would  be  found  to  be  about 
feventeen  miles.  But  from  practical  writers,  as  Diego ,  Ufano , 
and  Marfennus ,  it  appears,  that  this  range  is  fhort  of  half  a 
mile;  fo  that  a  mufket-fhot,  at  forty-five  degrees  elevation, 
with  a  reafonable  charge  of  powder,  does  not  fly  the  one  thir¬ 
ty-fourth  part  of  the  diftance  it  ought  to  do  if  it  moved  in  a 
parabola.  Nor  is  this  great  diminution  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  this  bullet, 
when  it  firft  ifiiies  from  the  piece,  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  times  its  gravity.  Hence  it  fufflciently  appears, 
that  the  common  hypothefis  relating  to  the  inconfiderablenefs 
of  the  air^s  refiftance  to  projectiles  is  erroneous. 

Indeed  its  fallacy  appears  at  fight,  even  in  projedliles  flow 
enough  to  have  their  motions  traced  by  the  eye ;  few  there 
are  which  do  not  defeend  through  a  curve  manifeftly  fhorter, 
and  more  inclined  to  the  horizon,  than  that  in  which  they 
afeended  ;  and  the  higheft  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  6f 
the  curve,  is  much  nearer  to  the  place  where  they  fall  on  the 
ground,  than  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft  difeharged. 
This  any  one  will  be  fufRciently  convinced  of  by  attentively 
viewing  the  flight  of  ftones,  arrows,  or  fhells,  thrown  to 
any  confideiable  diftance. 

The  fcholium  which  concludes  the  eighth  feCfion,  in  which 
Mr.  Emerfon  has  confidered  the  ftrength  and  ftrefs  of  timber, 
containing  feveral  new  and  ufeful  obfervations,  deduced  from 
propofitions  before  laid  down  and  demonftrated,  may  be  here 
inferted. 

4  From  the  foregoing  propofitions/  fays  our  author,  6  it 
?  follows,  that  if  a  certain  beam  of  timber  be  able  to  fupport 

*  a  given  weight ;  another  beam  of  the  fame  timber,  fimilar  to 
‘  the  former,  may  be  taken  fo  great,  as  to  be  able  but  juft: 
‘  to  bear  its  own  weight.  And  any  bigger  beam  cannot  fup- 
f  port  itfelf,  but  muft  break  by  its  own  weight ;  and  any  lefs 

*  beam  will  bear  fomething  more.  For  the  ftrength  being  as 

*  the  cube  of  the  depth ;  and  the  ftrefs  being  as  the  matter  and 

*  length,  is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  depth  :  it  is  plain  the 
‘  ftrefs  increafes  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  ftrength.  Whence 

*  it  follows,  that  a  beam  may  be  taken  fo  large,  that  the  ftrefs 
c  may  far  exceed  the  ftrength.  And  that  of  all  fimilar  beams, 
c  there  is  but  one  that  will  fupport  itfelf  and  nothing  more. 

*  Like- 
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*  Likewife  if  any  beam  can  bear  ten  times  its  own  weight ; 

4  no  other  fimiiar  beam  will  do  the  fame.  And  the  like  holds 
6  in  all  machines,  and  in  all  animal  bodies.  And  hence 
4  there  is  a  certain  limit,  in  regard  to  magnitude,  not  only  in 
4  all  machines  and  artificial  ftrudtures,  but  alfo  in  natural 

*  ones,  which  neither  art  nor  nature  can  go  beyond  ;  fuppofing 
4  them  made  of  the  fame  matter,  and  in  the  fame  proportion 
4  of  parts. 

4  Hence  it  is  impoftible  that  mechanic  engines  can  be  in^ 
4  creafed  to  any  bignefs.  For  when  they  arrive  at  a  particular 
4  fize,  their  feveral  parts  will  break  and  fall  afunder  by  their 

*  weight.  Neither  can  any  buildings  of  vaft  bignefs  be  made 
6  to  ftand,  but  mull  fall  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight,  and 
4  go  to  ruin.  Vaft  columns  and  pyramids  will  break  by  their 

*  weight  and  tumble  down. 

4  It  is  likewife  impoftible  for  nature  to  produce  animals  of 
4  any  vaft  fize  at  pleafure ;  or  any  fuch  thing  as  giants,  or  men 

*  of  prodigious  ftature;  except  fome  fort  of  matter  can  be 
4  found  to  make  the  bones  of,  which  is  fo  much  harder  and 
4  ftronger  than  any  hitherto  known :  or  elfe,  that  the  pro- 
4  portion  of  the  parts  be  fo  much  altered,  and  the  bones  and 
4  mufcles  made  thicker  in  proportion  ;  which  will  make  the 
4  animal  diftorted  and  of  a  monftrous  figure,  and  not  capable 

*  of  performing  any  proper  action.  And  being  made  fimiiar, 
4  and  of  common  matter,  they  won’t  be  able  to  ftand  or  move, 
4  but  being  burdened  by  their  own  weight,  muft  fall  down. 

4  Thus  it  is  impoftible  there  can  be  any  animal  fo  big,  as 
4  to  carry  a  caftle  upon  his  back  ;  or  any  man  fo  ftrong  as  to 
4  remove  a  mountain,  or  pull  up  a  large  oak  by  the  roots : 
4  nature  will  not  admit  of  thofe  things  ;  whence  it  is  impoftible 
4  there  can  be  animals  of  any  fort  beyond  a  determined 

may  indeed  be  produced  to  a  larger  fize  than  land 
4  animals ;  becaufe  their  weight  is  fupported  by  the  water. 
4  But  yet  they  cannot  be  increafed  to  immenfity,  becaufe  the 
4  internal  parts  will  prefs  upon  one  another  by  their  weight, 
4  and  deftroy  their  fabric. 

4  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fize  of  animals  is  diminifhed, 
4  their  ftrength  is  not  diminiftied  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
4  the  weight.  And  therefore  a  fmail  animal  will  carry  far 
4  more  than  its  own  weight,  whilft  a  great  one  cannot  carry 
4  fo  much  as  its  weight.  And  hence  it  is,  that  final!  animals 
4  are  more  adfive,  will  run  fafter,  jump  farther,  and  perform 
4  any  motion  quicker,  for  their  weight,  than  large  animals: 
4  for  the  lefler  the  animal,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  ftrength 

4  to 


bignefs, 
4  Ffth 
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4  to  the  ftrefs.  And  nature  feems  to  know  no  bounds,  as  to 

the  fmallnefs  of  animals,  at  lead:  in  regard  to  their  weight. 

4  Neither  can  two  unequal  and  fimilar  machines  refill  any 
4  violence  alike,  or  in  the  fame  proportion  $  but  the  greater 
4  will  be  more  hurt  than  the  leffer.  And  the  fame  is  true  of 
*  animals ;  for  large  animals,  by  falling,  break  their  bones, 

4  whilft  lelfer  ones,  falling  higher,  receive  no  damage.  Thus 
4  a  cat  may  fall  two  or  three  yards  high,  and  be  no  worfe, 

4  and  an  ant  from  the  top  of  a  tower. 

4  It  is  likewife  impolfible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
6  can  be  any  trees  of  immenfe  bignefs ;  if  there  were  any  fuch, 

4  their  limbs,  boughs,  and  branches  mull  break  and  fall  down 
4  by  their  great  weight.  Thus  it  is  impolfible  there  can  be 
4  an  oak  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high ;  fuch  a  tree  cannot  grow 
4  or  Hand,  but  its  limbs  will  drop  off  by  their  weight.  And 
4  hence  likewife  lelfer  plants  can  better  fuftain  themfelves  than 
4  large  ones  can  do. 

4  Neither  could  a  tree  of  an  ordinary  fize  be  able  to  Hand, 

4  if  it  were  compofed  of  the  fame  tender  matter  as  fome 
4  plants  confift  of.  Nor  fuch  a  plant,  if  it  was  much  bigger 
4  than  common.  And  that  plants  made  of  fuch  tender  matter 
4  may  better  fupport  themfeives,  nature  has  made  the  trunks 
4  and  branches  of  them  hollow  j  by  which  means  they  are 
4  both  lighter  and  ftronger. 

4  The  propofitions  before  laid  down,  concerning  the  ftrength 
4  and  ftrefs  of  timber,  &c.  are  alfo  of  excellent  ufe  in  feveral 
4  concerns  of  life,  and  particularly  in  architecture ;  and  upon 
4  thefe  principles  a  great  many  problems  may  be  refolved  re- 
4  Iating  to  the  due  proportion  of  ftrength  in  feveral  bodies, 
4  according  to  their  particular  pofitions  and  weights  they  are 
4  to  bear,  fome  of  which  I  fhall  briefly  enumerate. 

4  If  a  piece  of  timber  is  to  be  holed  with  a  mortoife  hole, 
4  the  beam  will  be  ftronger  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  middle 
4  than  if  it  be  taken  out  of  either  fide.  And  in  a  beam  fuf- 
4  pended  at  both  ends,  it  is  ftronger  when  the  hole  is  taken 
4  out  of  the  upper  fide  than  the  under  one,  provided  a  piece 
4  of  wood  is  driven  hard  in  to  fill  up  the  hole. 

4  If  a  piece  is  to  be  fpliced  upon  the  end  of  a  beam,  to  be 
4  fupported  at  both  ends ;  it  will  be  ftronger  when  fpliced  on 
4  the  under  fide  of  the  beam  than  on  the  upper  fide.  But  if 
4  the  beam  is  fupported  only  at  one  end,  to  bear  a  weight  on 
4  the  other,  it  is  ftronger  when  fpliced  on  the  upper  fide. 

4  When  a  fmall  leaver  is  nailed  to  a  body,  to  move  it,  or 
4  fufpend  it  by  ;  the  ftrain  is  greater  upon  the  nail  neareft  the 
4  hand,  or  point  where  the  power  is  applied. 

9  4  If 
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c  If  a  beam  is  fupported  at  both  ends;  and  the  two  ends 
reach  over  the  props,  and  be  fixed  down  immoveable;  it 
will  bear  twice  as  much  weight  as  when  the  ends  only  lie 
loofe  or  free  upon  the  fupporters. 

4  If  a  flender  cylinder  is  to  be  fupported  by  two  pins ;  the 
diftance  of  the  pins  ought  to  be  TJ|||  parts  of  the  length 
of  the  cylinder,  that  is  near  l  its  length ;  the  p:ns  equi- 
diftant  from  its  ends  ;  and  then  the  cylinder  will  endure  the 
leaf!:  bending  or  ftrain  by  its  weight. 

4  By  the  foregoing  principles  it  alfo  follows,  that  a  beam 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  bearing  a  weight  at  the  other,  if  it  be 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  placed  with  its  parallel  Tides 
parallel  to  the  horizon;  it  will  be  equally  ftrong  every  where  ; 
and  no  fooner  break  in  one  place  than  another. 

4  If  a  beam  has  all  its  Tides  cut  in  the  form  of  a  parabola, 
whofe  vertex  is  at  the  end,  and  abTcifla  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  Tolid,  and  bate  a  Tquare,  a  circle,  or  any  regular 
polygon ;  Tuch  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  is  equally  ftrong 
throughout  for  fupporting  its  own  weight. 

4  By  the  fame  principles,  if  a  wall  faces  the  wind,  and  if 
the  Tedlion  of  it  be  a  right-angle  triangle,  or  the  forefide  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the  backfide  terminated 
by  a  Hoping  plane,  interfering  the  other  plane  in  the  top  of 
the  wall.  Such  a  wall  will  be  equally  ftrong  in  all  its  parts 
to  refift  the  wind  ;  if  the  parts  of  the  wall  cohere  ftrongly 
together ;  but  if  it  be  built  of  loofe  materials ;  it  is  better  to 
be  convex  on  the  backfide,  in  form  of  a  parabola. 

4  If  a  wall  is  to  fupport  a  bank  of  earth,  or  any  fluid  body  ; 
it  ought  to  be  built  concave,  in  form  of  a  femicubical  para¬ 
bola,  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  top  of  the  wall ;  this  is  when 
the  parts  of  the  wall  ftick  well  together.  But  if  the  parts 
be  loofe  ;  then  a  right  line,  or  Hoping  plane  ought  to  be  its 
figure.  Such  walls  will  be  equally  ftrong  throughout. 

4  All  fpires  of  churches  in  form  of  cones  or  pyramids,  are 
equally  ftrong  in  all  parts  to  refift  the  wind.  But  when  the 
parts  cohere  not  together;  parabolic  conoids  are  equally  ftrong 
throughout. 

4  Likewife  if  there  be  a  pillar  eredted  in  form  of  a  logarith¬ 
mic  curve,  the  aflymptote  being  the  axis  ;  it  cannot  be  crufh- 
ed  to  pieces  in  one  part  fooner  than  in  another,  by  its  own 
weight.  And  if  fuch  a  pillar  be  turned  upfide  down,  and 
fufpended  at  the  thick  end  in  the  air  :  it  will  be  no  fooner 
pulled  afunder  in  one  part  than  another  by  its  own  weight. 
And  the  cafe  is  the  fame  if  the  (mail  end  be  cut  off,  and  in- 

4  fteai 
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«  ftead  of  it  a  cylinder  be  added,  whofe  height  is  half  the  Tub- 
4  tangent/ 

After  laying  down,  and  demonftrating  every  thing  necef- 
fary  to  the  underftanding  the  do&ri-ne  of  machines,  or  engines, 
Mr.  Emerfon  proceeds,  in  the  twelfth  fecftion,  to  that  ufeful 
branch  of  mechanics.  There  are  two  principal  problems 
which  ought  to  be  refolved,  in  order  to  fet  this  fubjecft  in  a 
true  light.  The  firft  is,  to  determine  the  proportion  which 
the  power  and  weight  have  to  each  other,  that  they  may  juft 
fuftain  one  another,  or  be  in  (zquilibrio.  The  fecond  is,  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  power  and 
weight  to  each  other,  in  a  given  machine,  that  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  greateft  effe£t  poffible,  in  a  given  time. 

The  firft  of  thefe  our  author  has  fully  confidered  $  but  not 
the  fecond,  tho’  of  equal  import  with  the  other :  for  when  the 
power  is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  which  is  fufficient  to 
fuftain  the  weight,  the  motion  is  too  flow ;  and  tho’  a  greater 
weight  is  added,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  not  fuflicient  to  compenfate 
for  the  lofs  of  time.  When  the  weight  is  much  lefs  than  that 
which  the  power  is  able  to  fuftain,  it  is  raifed  in  lefs  time  ; 
but  this  may  happen  not  to  be  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
lofs  arifing  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  load.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  determined  when  the  product  of  the  weight,  multiplied 
by  its  velocity,  is  the  greateft  poffible ;  for  this  produdt  mea- 
fures  the  effedf  of  a  machine  in  a  given  time ;  which  is  always 
the  greater  in  proportion,  as  the  weight  which  is  raifed  is 
greater,  and  as  the  velocity  is  greater. 

As  a  thorough  inveftigation  of  the  above  problem  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  perfection  of  this  moft  ufeful  branch  of 
mechanics,  we  could  wifh  it  had  been  executed  by  fo  able  a 
mathematician  as  Mr.  Emerfon ;  and  the  rather,  as  moft  of 
the  inftances  requifite,  may  be  demonftrated  by  the  common 
elementary  geometry.  At  the  clofe  of  this  fe&ion,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  given  us  feveral  very  ufeful  obfervations,  by  the  help 
of  which,  a  proper  machine  may  be  contrived  to  move  a  given 
weight  with  a  given  power ;  or,  with  a  given  quantity  of 
force,  to  overcome  any  other  given  refiftance. 

4  If  the  given  power,  fays  he,  is  not  able  to  overcome  the 
*  given  refiftance  when  direcftly  applied,  that  is,  when  the 
‘  power  applied  is  lefs  than  the  weight  and  refiftance  given  $ 
6  then  the  thing  is  to  be  performed  by  the  help  of  a  machine 
4  made  with  leaves,  wheels,  pullies,  fcrews,  £ff<r.  fo  adjufted* 
4  that  when  the  weight  and  power  are  put  in  motion  on  the 
6  machine,  the  velocity  of  the  power  may  be,  at  leaft,  fo 
4  much  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  as  the  weight  and 

friftion 
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Fridlion  of  the  machine,  taken  together,  is  greater  than  tHe 
power.  For  on  this  principle  depends  the  mechanifm  or 
contrivance  of  mechanical  engines,  ufed  to  draw  or  raife 
heavy  bodies,  or  overcome  any  other  force.  The  whole 
defrgn  of  thefe  being,  to  give  fuch  a  velocity  to  the  powers 
in  refpedf  of  the  weight,  as  that  the  momentum  of  the  power 
may  exceed  the  momentum  of  the  weight.  For  if  machines 
are  fo  contrived,  that  the  velocities  of  the  agent  and  refiftant, 
are  reciprocally  as  their  forces,  the  agent  will  juft  fuftainthe 
refiftant:  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity,  will  overcome 
it.  So  that  if  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  in  the  power  is  fo  great 
as  to  overcome  all  that  refiftance  which  commonly  arifes 
from  the  fridtion  or  attrition  of  contiguous  bodies,  as  they 
fide  by  one  another,  or  from  the  coheiion  of  bodies  that  are 
to- be  feparated,  or  from  the  weights  of  bodies  to  be  raifed  ; 
the  excefs  of  the  force  remaining,  after  all  thefe  refiftances 
are  overcome,  will  produce  an  acceleration  of  motion  there¬ 
to,  as  well  in  the  parts  of  the  machine,  as  in  the  refilling 
body.  Now,  how  a  machine  may  be  contrived  to  perform 
this  to  the  beft  advantage,  will  appear  from  the  following 
rules. 

c  1  ft.  Having  aligned  the  proportion  of  your  power,  and 
the  weight  to  be  raifed  ;  the  next  thing  is  to  confider  how 
to  combine  leavers,  wheels,  pullies,  tffc.  fo  that  working 
together,  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  velocity  to  the  power, 
which  fhall  be  to  that  of  the  weight,  fomething  greater  than 
in  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  power.  This  done, 
you  mull  eftimate  the  quantity  of  friction,  and  if  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  power  be  to  that  of  the  weight  ftill  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  weight  and  fridfion  taken  together  is  to 
the  power,  then  your  machine  will  be  able  to  raife  the 
weight.  And  note,  this' proportion  muft  be  fo  much  greater, 
as  you  would  have  your  engine  work  fafter. 
c  2d.  But  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  power  and 
weight  muft  not  be  made  too  great  neither ;  for  it  is  a  fault 
to  give  a  machine  too  much  power,  as  well  as  too  little. 
For  if  the  power  can  raife  the  weight  and  overcome  the 
refiftance,  and  the  engine  perform  its  proper  efredf  in  a  con¬ 
venient  time,  and  works  well;  it  is  fufficient  for  the  end 
propofed.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  make  more  additions  to  the 
engine  to  encreafe  the  power  any  further;  for  that  would 
not  only  be  a  needlefs  expence,  but  the  engine  would  loofe 
time  in  working. 

.  ‘  3d.  As  to  the  power  applied  to  work  the  engine,  it  may 
,  either  be  a  living  power,  as  men,  horfes,  &c.  or  an  arti- 
A pp£ND.  Vol,  XL  K  k  6  ficial 
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4  ficial  power,  as  a  fpring,  &c.  or  a  natural  power,  as  wind, 
4  water,  fire,  weights,  &c* *y 

The  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  feveral 
powers;  how  they  may  be  applied  with  the  beft  advantage  ; 
and  alfo  the  molt  proper  machines  for  producing  the  defined 


effect. 


In  the  thirteenth  fe&ion,  which  concludes  the  work,  Mr. 
Emerfon  has  defcribed  a  great  variety  of  compound  machines, 
{hewn  the  method  cf  computing  their  powers,  and  added  fome 
very  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of 
their  conftrudtion.  , 


Art.  Lxr.  The  lnviftble  Spy.  By  Exploralibus.  4  Vols. 

i2mo.  12s.  Gardner. 

HIS  feems  to  be  the  production  of  a  female  pen. 


which  for  a  courfe  of  years  has  often  entertain’d  the 


public.  The  gift  of  invifibility  enabled  the  author  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  family-fecrets  of  all  kinds  of  people.  Thele  are 
made  public,  upon  the.  plan  of  the  Atalantis  :  Some  of  them 
are  fuppofed  to  be  founded  in  fad,  but  difguis’d,  to  prevent 
confequences. 

The  author’s  execution  in  this  performance,  may,  in 
part,  be  judged  of  from  the  following  extradf  of  the  2d  Vol, 

The  parade  of  a  funeral,  and  lying  in  ftate,  at  the  back-door 
of  a  family  of  diftindtion,  occafion’d  our  Spy  to  aflfume  invi- 
fibillty ,  when  he  found  it  was  made  in  honour  of  a  lap-dog . 
The  crowd,  which  this  folemnity  had  collected  at  the  door, 
was  ufher’d,  by  degrees,  into  the  ftate-room,  by  a  footman 
in  deep  mourning;  and,  among  the  reft,  our  Spy  was  let  in. 
The  relation  of  what  he  faw  there,  is  as  under. 

4  A  long  paiTage  between  the  ftables  brought  us  into  a 
4  fpacious  court-yard,  which  having  crofs’d,  our  condu&or 

*  Ihew’d  us  into  a  magnificent  houfe,  and  then  into  the  theatre 
4  where  the  farce  was  exhibited,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined 
4  with  black  bays,  as  was  alfo  the  floor  and  deling  ;  the  light 
4  of  heaven  was  entirely  excluded  thence ;  but  fifty  wax  tapers, 
4  in  filver  fconces,  placed  at  an  equal  diftance  round  the 
4  room,  with  a  large  luftre  in  the  middle,  containing  fome 
4  twenty  more,  fupply’d  the  abfence  of  the  fun.  At  the  up- 
4  per  end  ftood  a  bier,  with  the  coffin  of  the  deceafed,  both 
4  cover’d  with  black  velvet,  and  on  the  fid  of  the  latter  was 
6  fixed  a  filver  plate,  with  this  infcription  engraven  on  it: 
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CUPID , 
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CUPID, 

IVho  came  into  the  world  April  2,  174'Cb 
And  departed  September  12,  1753. 

He  lived  beloved ,  and  died  lamented , 

By 

Lady  Marvell. 

*  On  one  fide  of  the  bier,  and  near  the  feet  of  the  corpfe,  fat 
‘  a  woman  in  deep  mourning,  holding  a  white  handkerchief 

*  clofe  to  her  face,  not  to  wipe  off  the  tears,  but  tb  conceal 
4  the  difdain  with  which  it  was  overfpread  at  the  office  im- 
4  pofed  upon  her. 

4  As  we  approached  the  bier,  the  footman,  who  had  been 
c  our  guide,  lifted  up  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  obliged  us  with 
4  a  view  of  the  body ;  and  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
4  truly  ridiculous  and  comical  fight  than  the  little  black  nofe 
4  of  the  creature,  who  was  of  the  Dutch  rtladiff  kind,  peeping, 
4  as  it  were,  out  of  a  ihroud  of  white  Venetian  fattin/ — » 

By  this  time,  4  the  undertaker’s  fervants,  with  two  mourn- 

*  ing  coaches  and  fix,  were  come,  and  the  funeral  proceffion 
4  was  ordered  to  fet  out  for  Mary-le-bon ,  where  Cupid  was  to 
4  be  interr’d  in  a  grave  dug  for  him  in  a  held  near  the  pond.’ — 

Our  tnvijible  was  prelent,  when  Lady  Marvell  gave  her 
laid  farewell  to  the  deceafed  favourite.  4  She  enter’d  with 
4  hafty  fteps.  contracted  brows,  and  all  the  tokens  of  iil  hu- 
6  mour  and  difcontent ;  then,  in  an  imperious  tone,  fpoke  to 
4  the  footman. 

4  Lady  Marvell.  I  hear  Mr.  Gfint  does  not  think  fit  to  at- 
4  tend  the  funeral  himfelf. 

4  Footman .  The  poor  man  is  not  well,  it  feerns,  madam, 

4  fo  hopes  your  ladyfhip  will  excTife  him,  as  he  has  fent  four 
4  of  his  bed  and  mod:  folemn  looking  men  to  gb  with  the 
4  coaches. 

4  Lady  Marvell.  I  fuppofe  the  impudent  fellow  thinks  it 
4  beneath  him  tb  attend  the  funeral  of  a  dog*  Such  mean- 
4  foul’d  wretches  know  not  how  to  make  any  didinedion  be- 
4  tween  the  cur  of  a  beggar  and  the  favourite  of  a  woman  of 
4  quality  ;  but  it  is  the  laid  burial  he  Pnall  ever  have  out  of 
4  my  family,  and  fo  i  fhall  tell  him,  when  I  pay  his  bill.  And 
4  you,  fir,  have  you  taken  cate  that  the  grave  is  dug  hand- 
4  fome  and  deep  enough,  that  my  poor  creature  may  not  be 
4  taken  up  for  the  fake  of  his  coffin  and  fhroud? 

4  Footman.  Yes,  my  lady,  I  gave  orders  that  it  fhould  be 
4  two  feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  in  the  earth,  at  lead. 

4  Ledj  Marvell.  Gave  orders  !  gave  orders  !  and  what, 

K  k  2  4  Mr. 
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4  Mr.  Jackanapes,  what  hinder’d  you  from  going  to  fee  if  it 
4  was  done  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 

4  Footman .  Your  ladyfhip  knows,  I  was  oblig’d  to  attend 
4  the  door. 

4  Lady  Marvell.  You  have  always  fome  pretence  or  other 
4  for  not  doing  as  you  fhould.  Servants  are  certainly  the 
4  greatell  plagues  in  life  ;  but,  as  every  thing  is  ready,  call  in 
4  the  fellows  to  fcrew  up  the  coffin.  —  No,  hold,  —  I  mull 

*  firft  take  my  leave  of  my  poor  dear  creature.  Farewell,  my 
4  pretty  little  Cupid.  —  7Tis  a  fad  thing  ;  —  but  we  muft  all 
4  die.  —  Safari,  as  foon  as  the  burial  is  over,  come  diredlly  up 
4  to  your  other  mailers  and  millrefies ;  for  they  have  been 
4  llrangely  ufed  thefe  two  days.  —  Never  was  a  woman  of 
4  quality’s  family  fo  handled.  Catherine  is  not  fit  to  be  dog- 
4  maid  to  a  cow-keeper. 

6  Her  ladyfhip  went  out  of  the  room  in  fpeaking  thefe 

*  words,  and  the  death-hunter’s  fervants  were  called  in  ;  they 
4  brought  with  them  a  long  mourning  cloak  and  hat-band 
4  for  the  footman,  a  fcarf  for  Mrs.  Sufan ,  and  gloves  for  each 
4  of  them.  As  foon  as  they  had  fallen’d  up  the  coffin,  which 
4  I  perceived  they  could  not  do  without  laughing,  the  procef- 

4  fion  fet  out,  Mrs.  Sufan  bearing  the  coffin  under  a  velvet 

5  pall  upon  her  lap,  went  in  the  firfl  coach  ;  the  footman 

6  leated  himfelf  in  the  other,  and  the  undertaker’s  fervants 
i  walked  on  each  fide,  with  their  hands  upon  the  doors/ 

From  an  expreffiori  of  Lady  Marvell *s,  above  mention’d, 
out  Invifible  conceiv’d  there  were  more  curiofities  in  the  fa¬ 
mily*  ,of  the  canine  kind  ;  and  had  not  waited  long,  before  her 
ladyfhip  Hew  to  a  fpacious  apartment,  in  which,  4  were  no 
4  fewer  than  fourteen  beds  of  different  fizes,  the  largell  not 
4  exceeding  three  feet  and  an  half  in  height,  and  two  in 
4  breadth  ;  but  ail  of  them  extremely  neat  and  falhionable, 

*  with  curtains,  vallens,  and  bafes ;  each  had  a  mattrefs,  a 
4  quilted  covering,  a  pillow  and  fine  Holland  (heets  ;  four 
4  China  foiip-dilhes,  full  of  dear  water,  were  placed  at  the 
6  four  corners  of  the  room,  and  in  the  middle  flood  a  maho- 
4  gony  table  of  about  two  yards  long,  but  pretty  narrow,  and 
4  a  bench  on  each  fide,  cover’d  with  the  hefl  fort  of  Dutch 

4  matting.  I  fhould  have  been  llrangely  puzzled  to  have 

5  guefs’d  the  meaning  of  any  one  thing  I  law  here,  if  the 

4  dogs,  whofe  apartment  it  was,  had  been  abfent. — 

4  A  maid  was  fitting  in  a  low  chair,  with  a  large  fray  be- 

*  fore  her,  fill’d  with  a  great  number  of  combs,  one  of  which 

5  Hie  was  then  making  Ufe  pf,  in  fmoothing  and  fetting  in 
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4  order  the  hair  of  a  fine  fpaniel  fhe  held  upon  her  Jap. 
4  Lady  Marvell  feeing  what  fhe  was  about,  faid  to  her  with 
4  great  peevifhnefs : 

4  Lady  Marvell.  A  fine  time  of  day,  indeed,  for  what  you 
4  are  about ;  my  family  of  creatures  ought  all  to  have  been 
4  fpruced  up  and  adjufted  three  hours  ago  ;  but  I  fuppofe  vou 
c  were  ileeping  in  your  bed,  when  you  ought  to  have  been 
4  waiting  upon  them. 

4  Then  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  her,  and  feeing  the  comb 
4  file  was  ufing,  {hatch’d  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  ftruck  it  in- 
4  to  her  face  with  fuch  a  force  that  the  blood  ffarted  out  from 
4  every  pore,  crying  at  the  fame  time : 

4  Lady  Marvell.  Monfter,  how  dare  you  touch  Heel  or 
4  with  this  comb? 

4  Maid.  Indeed,  my  lady,  they  were  all  here,  I  did  not  know 
4  any  difference. 

4  Lady  Marvell.  You  lye,  hu fly,  and  you  muft  have  heard 
4  that  all  my  dogs  have  each  of  them  a  fet  of  combs  to  them- 
4  felves  with  their  names  wrote  upon  them;  can’tyou  read,  oaf? 

4  Maid.  Indeed,  madam,  1  did  not  fee  it. 

4  Lady  Marvell.  'Fake  that  then,  —  you  Hut, — and  that, 

—  and  that  to  clear  your  fight,  and  make  you  remember 
4  another  time. 

4  Thefe  words  were  accompanied  with  blows,  firft  on  one 
4  (houlder,  then  on  the  other,  till,  I  believe,  her  own  arms 
4  aked  with  the  fatigue ;  then  turning  to  her  clogs,  who  were 
4  crying  and  yelping  all  this  time,  addrefs’d  them  in  thefe 
4  terms  : 

4  Lady  Marvell.  The  dear  good  natured  things  ;  —  you 
4  hate  to  fee  me  angry,  tho’  it  be  in  your  owncaule.  —  Conie 

4  hither,  Pfyche> — you  have  loft  your  lover; - -but  I’ll  get 

4  you  another  Cupid. — Prince , — what  makes  you  fo  dull  this 
4  morning? — You  don’t  frifk  and  caper  about  as  you  u  fed  to 
<  dG  . — I  fuppofe  your  bed  was  not  made  any  more  than  Pcm~ 
4  peys ; — you  look  as  if  you  had  lain  rough  all  night. — Here 
4  is  my  poor  Bully  too — as  I  live,  not  fo  much  as  the  black  tuft 
4  on  his  tail  comb’d  out. — Fiddly  why  do  you  bark  ? — you 
4  have  fomething  to  tell  me  now,  if  you  knew  how. — Well — • 
4  you  have  all  been  fadly  managed  thefe  two  days,  fince  your 
4  own  maid  has  been  from  you. — -Come,  Chlce*  come  and  kifs 
4  your  lady  : — poh,  your  mouth  is  all  nafty,  that  impudent 
4  quean  has  not  wafti’d  your  face. 

4  Maid.  Indeed,  madam,  I  wafti’d  every  one  of  them;  your 
4  ladyfh'ip  may  fee  the  towel  ponder  is  all  over  wet, 

.  •  K  k  3  4  lady 
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4  Lady  Marvell.  The  towel  ! — why,  you  audacious  puls, 

4  have  you  prefumed  to  wafh  all  their  faces  with  one  towel  l 
4  — get  you  out  of  my  fight,  toad, — devil,  or  I  fhall  break 
4  your  neck  down  flairs. 

4  It  is  likely,  this  was  the  moft  comfortable  command  the 
4  poor  maid  could  have  received ; — file  ftaid  not  to  be  bid  a 
6  fecond  time ; — flie  flew  out  of  the  room,  while  her  furious 
4  lady  fent  a  thoufand  curfes  after  her. 

4  She  was  no  fooner  alone  with  her  dogs,  which  were  thir— 
4  teen  in  number,  than  fhe  began  to  re-examine  them,  in 
4  hopes,  no  doubt,  of  finding  fome  farther  matter  of  accufa- 
4  tion  againft  the  poor  maid  ;  but  was  interrupted  by  the  fud- 
4  den  coming  in  of  her  hufband,  Sir  Patient  Marvell ,  who, 
4  tho’  the  beft  natur’d  man  in  the  world,  could  not  forbear 
4  being  a  little  ruffled  at  the  tranfadfions  of  that  morning/ — 
Here  follows  a  tete-a-tete,  of  the  conjugal  kind,  fuch  as  now 
and  then  falls  cut  between  people  of  breeding  and  politenefs. 
It  ended  as  ufual :  all  Sir  Patienfs  remonflrances  received  this 
ynanfw’erable  reply,  4  Sir  Patient ,  I  brought  you  a  fortune 
4  large  enough  to  keep  whatever  I  pleafe,  and  in  what  man- 
4  ner  I  pleafe/  • 

i.T*.r  . .  1  . . .  ■  1,4  **■■■■«■'' 

Art.  lxii.  The  Table  of  Cebes,  or  the  Picture  of  Human 
Life ,  in  Englifh  verfe  \  with  notes.  By  Thomas  Scott.  4to, 
is.  6d.  Podfley, 

THIS  celebrated  and  inftru<ftive  allegory  (for  a  more  ex-* 
plicite  eftimate  of  which  we  fhall  cite  the  learned  tranf- 
lator’s  own  Revitiv  of  it  at  the  conclufion  of  his  notes)  fup- 
pofes  fome  curious  flrangers  employed  in  contemplating  an 
extraordinurv  p;£fure,  or  tablet,  fufpended  over  the  portal  of 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  at  Thebes  $  the  defign  and  moral  of  which, 
as  they  are  incapable  of  difcovering,  a  very  intelligent  Native 
difclole.  to  them,  who  fays  he  received  it  in  the  fame  manner 
from  the  virtuous  and  accomplifhed,  tho’  youthful,  fage,  that 
devoted  it  to  this  temple  of  Saturn ,  which  he  had  eredted  to 
him.  The  fcenery  of  the  picture  confifts  of  a  threefold  in-* 
clofrre,  containing  as.  many  different  areas,  one  within,  and 
afcending  above  another,  in  each  of  which  different  fi¬ 
gures  are  exhibited,  Tfie  portal  of  the  outward  and  loweft 
area  is  the  gate  through  which  multitudes  are  feen  thronging 
into  human  life.  Th i: genius  of  mankind,  ftationed  here,  points 
\vith  one  hand  to  the  different  paths  that  lead  to  lafety  and 
danger  $  and  extends*  in  the  other,  the  imperial  code  of  reafon, 

ce** 
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ccleftially  imprefled  on  human  nature.  Oppofite  to  \nm  Delu¬ 
sion  is  pourtrayed,  prefenting  a  chryftal  bowl,  repleniffied  with 
error  and  ignorance.  The  opinions,  defires,  and  pleafures  ap¬ 
pear  within  the  gate  ;  the  firft  being  divided  into  right  and 
wrong  opinions.  Farther  in,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  Fortune  is 
prefented  on  a  globe,  as  blind,  deaf,  and  frantic,  diftributing 
her  favours  capricioufly,  and  not  feldom  to  the  detriment  of 
the  receivers,  furrounded  with  a  multitude,  of  which  fome  ap¬ 
pear  tranfported  with  joy,  while  others  feem  transfixed  with 
agony  and  wretchednefs.  In  a  citron  grove,  on  a  low  ground, 
farther  in,  and  near  the  gate  of  the  fecond  inclofure.  Voluptuous 
Sin  is  employed  in  fpreading  her  fpells,  and  accompanied  with 
Lewdnefs ,  Riot ,  Avidity ,  and  Adulation ,  who  captivate  many 
favourites  of  Fortune  for  a  while  with  their  blandilhments  ;  and 
then  urge  them  to  the  cave  of  Punijhment ,  where  this  poetical 
perfonage,  with  Lamentation  and  Defpair ,,  all  properly  pour¬ 
trayed,  feize  and  affiidf  them,  and  foon  plunge  them  into  the 
If  ill  deeper  pit  of  woe  :  there  their  tortures  are  augmented, 
unlefs  they  are  reprieved  by  Repentance ,  who  comes  with 
Right  Opinion ,  and  Good  Defire ,  the  handmaids  of  Truth  :  to 
thefe  the  minions  of  Counterfeit  IVifdom  oppofe  themfelves,  and 
the  fufferer  is  left  to  his  option  which  guide  to  chafe;  on  which 
choice  his  final  recovery  or  perdition  is  fuppofed  to  depend. 
Here  terminates  the  firft  area,  or  court  of  fenfual  life,  as  our 
tranflator  terms  it ;  and  which  both  Cebes  and  himfelf,  perhaps, 
might  fuppofe  more  generally  fignificant  of  thofe  early  and  un¬ 
experienced  ftages  of  life,  in  which  fenfuality  efpecially  pre¬ 
vails  ;  tho’  it  is  evident  they  do  not  affirm  it  wholly  excluded 
from  the  next. 

To  feletft  afewfpecimens  of  this  juft  and  not  inelegant  verfion, 
as  it  feems  to  us,  rather  than  to  obtrude  our  own  judgment  of  it 
on  others,  we  fhall  infert  them  immediately  after  the  plan  or  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  area  they  refer  to  ;  as  fuch  a  difpoiltion  will 
prove  the  moft  clear  and  methodical,  while  the  intermixture  of 
profe  and  verfe  may  produce  an  agreeable  variation,  or  relief 
at  leaft,  to  the  reader. 

The  ftate  of  thofe  within  the  firft  court,  who  are  feduced 
by  voluptuous  fin  and  her  attendants,  in  that  fenfual  citron 
grove,  which  the.  tranflator  has  very  allowably  added  to  the 
original,  for  the  fake  of  poetical  imagery  and  colouring,  is 
thus  deferibed,  after  this  ftiort  (ketch  of  thofe  attendants. 

See!  Lenx-dnefs ,  loofelv  zon’d,  her  bofom  bares. 

See  !  Riot  her  luxurious  bowl  prepares : 

There  Hands  Avidity  with  ardent  eye, 

There  dimpling  Adulation  fmooffis  her  lye.— 

K.  k  4  , 
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— ?Whome’erby  their  inveigling  arts  they  win. 

To  tread  that  magic  paradife  of  Sin, 

In  airy  dance  his  jocund  hours  fkim  round. 

Sparkles  the  bowl,  the  feftal  fongs  refound  . 

H  is  blood  ferments,  fir’d  by  the  wanton  glance. 

And  his  loofe  foul  diffolves  in  am’rous  trance. 

While  circulating  joys  to  joys  Succeed, 

While  new  delights  the  fweet  delirium  feed. 

The  prodigal  in  raptur’d  fancy  roves 

O’er  fairy  fields,  and  through  Elyjian  groves j 

Sees  glitt’ring  vifions  in  fucceffion  rife, 

And  laughs  at  Socrates  the  chafle  and  wife. 

Till  Sober’d  by  diftrefs,  awake,  confus’d, 

Amaz’d,  he  knows  himfelf  a  wretch  abus’d  ; 

A  fhort  illufion  his  imagin’d  feaft, 

Himfelf  the  game,  himfelf  the  Slaughter’d  bead, 

Now  raving  for  his  Squander’d  wealth  in  vain, 

Slave  to  thofe  tyrant  jilts  he  drags  their  chain  : 

Compell'd  to  Suffer  hard  and  hungry  need, 

Compell’d  to  dare  each  foul  and  deip’rate  deed  : 

Villain,  or  knave,  he  joins  the  (harping  tribe, 

Robs  altars,  or  is  perjur’d  for  a  bribe: 

Stabs  for  a  purfe,  his  country  pawns  for  gold. 

To  ev’ry  crime  of  blacked  horror  fold. 

Shiftlefs  at  length,  of  all  refource  bereft. 

In  the  dire  gripe  of  puniihment  he’s  left. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Second  court,  which  reprefents  ffudious 
life,  Counterfeit  IVifdotn  is  pourtrayed  in  comely  port,  by  which 
file  impofes  herfelf  on  the  croud  for  True  Wifdom ,  tho*  known 
to  the  truly  judicious  to  be  only  her  phantom.  Her  lovers  are 
the  earneih  purfuers  of  human  learning,  and  thofe  different  at¬ 
tainments  that  grace  the  head,  without  mending:  the  heart, 
£md  are  apt  to  generate  pride,  while  they  do  not  effectually  ex~ 
elude  the  vile  agents  of  voluptuous  fin.  In  this  inclofure, 
however,  even  the  purfuers  of  virtue  and  real  happinefs  are 
admitted  to  bajt,  as  at  an  inn,  in  their  progrefs  to  True  Wifdom^ 
to  tafte  what  Science  may  fit  their  palate;  but  are  enjoined 
fpeedily  to  arife,  and  attain  the  truths  which  She  only  can  im¬ 
part.  For  tho"  the  road  to  true  wifdom  pafies  by  this  ftatue  of 
her  counterfeit,  Cebes  implies,  and  his  tranilator  exprefly  informs 
the  Grangers,  wfio  enquire  if  this  be  the  only  road. 


- — - -  Another  path  there  lies. 

The  plain  man’s  pa:h,  without  proud  Science  wife. 


The 
area,  a 
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Her  lovers,  whom  her  fpecious  beauty  warms. 

Who  grafp,  in  vifion.  Truth's  immortal  charms. 

Vain  of  the  glory  of  a  falfe  embrace ; 

Fierce  fylloghtic  tribes,  a  wrangling  race  ; 

Bards  rapt  beyond  the  moon  on  fancy’s  wings, 

And  mighty  mailers  of  the  vocal  llrings  : 

Thofe  who  on  labour’d  fpeeches  wafte  their  oil, 

Thofe  who  in  crabbed  calculations  toil. 

Who  meafure  earth,  who  climb  the  ftarry  road. 

And  human  fines  by  heav’nly  ligns  forebode: 

Pleafure’s  philofophers,  Lyceum' s  pride, 

Difdainful  foaring  up  to  heights  untry ’d  ; 

All  who  in  learned  trifles  fpin  their  wit. 

Or  comment  on  the  works  by  triflers  writ. 

But  it  (hould  be  diftinguifhed  here,  that  as  we  have  banifhed 
fome  excrefcenccs,  which  antiquity  feemed  to  cherifh  for  fci- 
ence,  fuch  as  the  more  dry  and  captious  part  of  dialectics;  or 
which  were  maintained  byfuperftition  or  impofture,  as  aftrology 
and  divination  in  all  its  modes  ;  and  have  made  fome  valuable 
improvements  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  phyfics,  which 
tend  to  relieve  the  wantsordifordersof  ournature,andtoincreafe 
our  knowledge  and  admiration,  both  of  the  ftupendous  grandeur 
and  exility  in  the  works  of  God,  a  reafonabje  purfuit  of  this 
fpecies  of  knowledge,  thus  improved,  maybe  more  confidently 
combined  with  an  endeavour  after  the  fublimeft  wifdom,  than 
the  declamations,  hypothefes,  and  wranglings  of  many  antient 
philofophers  could  pretend  to:  notwithftanding  it  is  Hill  indubi- 
table,that  the  trueknowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  the  contemplation 
and  love  of  the  foie  and  fupreme  perfection,  muff  be  the  nobleft 
purpofe  and  moll  adequate  felicity  of  a  truly  rational  mind. 
The  danger  apprehended  from  human  fcience  is  its  tendency  to 
inflate  us  with  pride,  fo  effential  an  obftacle  to  felf-knowledge, 
and  confequently  to  that  effectual  wifdom,  an  amendment  of 
ourfelves. 

From  fcience  up  to  fcience  let  them  rife. 

And  arrogate  the  Swelling  ftyle  of  wife  ; 

Their  wifdom’s  folly,  impotent  and  blind. 

Which  cures  not  one  diitemper  of  the  mind. 

Within  the  third  inclofure,  or  court  of  virtuous  life,  a  lofty 
f  rove  is  difcovered  at  a  diftance,  where  the  Virtues  dwell,  and 
Happinefs  prefides.  Here  True  JITfclom  is  reprefented  on  a  cube 
of  marble,  betwixt  her  two  handmaids,  Truth  and  Perfuafton , 
presenting  a  divine  potion  for  reftoring  the  foul,  and  expelling 
the  evils  of  Dclufion  and  every  vice;  which  effected,  She  brings 
her  fon  through  the  portal  of  this  court,  and  prefents  him  to 
the  various  Virtues  withjn  it,  who  hail  him,  and  conduCt  him 

to 
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to  Happinefs ,  feated  in  a  fublime  and  magnificent  pile,  on  a 
hill  above  the  grove,  where  fhe  crowns  him  with  a  bright  Tzara, 
as  a  reward  of*  his  valorous  conqueft  over  each  brutal  irregular 
pafiion.  But  the  road  to  this  grove  is  judicioufiy  reprefented 
by  Cebes ,  as  beginning  on  a  folitary  wafte,  without  bufh,  herb, 
or  cottage,  the  gate  narrow,  and  uncrouded  ;  the  avenue  to 
it  rugged  and  rocky ;  the  lofty  and  cragged  mountain  of  Diffi¬ 
culty,  arifmg  within  the  gate,  having  a  narrow  and  fharp  af* 
cent,  environed  with  dreadful  precipices.  On  its  fummit, 
however,  Patience  and  Continence  are  ftationed  by  PVifdotn,  to 
encourage  the  advances  of  her  fainting  pupil ;  to  draw  him  up 
the  mountain,  and  then  guide  him,  through  a  delicious  illu¬ 
minated  meadow,  to  the  grove  already  mentioned.  From 
hence  he  is  conduced  back  by  the  Virtues,  to  take  a  profpeCt 
of  his  firft  abode,  and  a  furvey  of  the  giddy  croud  enflaved  to 
their  vices  and  paffions,  of  which  he  had  before  but  a  confufed 
knowledge  ;  and  from  a  relapfe  into  which,  he  is  now  effec¬ 
tually  fecured  by  virtuous  habits,  and  genuine  intellectual 
freedom.  Our  author’s  verfion  concludes  with  that  part  of  the 
table  cf  Cebes ,  which  enquires  whether  human  fcience,  and  its 
embellifhments,  are  efl'ential  to  the  attainment  of  true  wifdom 
and  happinefs,  to  which  he  thinks  they  may  fbmetimes  be  ufe- 
ful,  tho’  not  neceifary,  and  much  lefs  indifpenfable :  a  fenti- 
ment  that  agrees  coniiderably  with  that  paffage  in  the  Proverbs , 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Holy  is  underjlanding .  The  Virtues  in  the  third 
court  arc  thus  delineated  by  our  tranflator. 

Behold  the  fpotlefs  band,  celeftial  charms  f 
Scene  that  with  awe  chaftifes  whom  it  warms : 

No  harlotry,  no  paint,  no  gay  excefs. 

Bat  beauty  unaffected  as  their  drefs. 

See  Knowledge  grafping  a  refulgent  ftar. 

See  Fortitude  in  panoply  of  war  :  , 

fuflice  her  equal  fcale  aloft  difplays. 

And  rights,  both  human  and  divine,  file  weighs* 

There’s  Moderation ,  all  the  pleafures  bound. 

In  brazen  chains,  her  dreaded  feet  furround. 

There  bounteous  Liberality  expands 
Tow^nc,  to  worth,  her  ever-loaded  hands. 

The  florid  hue  of  Temperance,  her  fide 
Adorn’d  by  Health ,  a  nymph  in  blooming  pride. 

Lo,  foft-ey’d  Meeknfs  holds  a  curbing  rein. 

Anger’s  high-mettled  fpirit  to  refirain  : 

Whi’e  k Ural  Order  tunes  her  golden  lyre. 

And  white-rob’d  Probity  compleats  the  choir. 

The  virtues  of  the  crown,  which  Happinefs  confers  on  the 
luff,  are  thus  fpecified, 

- For 
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— - -  For  polfefiing  this 

He  lives,  rich  owner  of  man’s  proper  blifs : 

Blifs  independent,  or  on  wealth,  or  power. 

Fame,  birth,  or  beauty,  or  voluptuous  hour. 

His  hopes  divorc’d  from  all  exterior  things. 

Within  himfelf  the  fount  of  pleafure  fprings ; 

Springs  ever  in  the  felf-approving  bread. 

And  his  own  honed  heart’s  a  conftant  feaft. 

Some  of  the  vices  are  thus  reprefented,  with  their  proper 
fymbols. 


Here  fierce  Ambition ,  hauling  In  her  train 


And  Haves  of  Avarice ,  rooting  up  the  ground  ; 

Thralls  of  Vain-glory ,  thralls  of  levelling  Pride , 

Unnumber’d  fools,  unnumber’d  plagues  befide. 

The  queries  of  the  ftrangers  to  the  Theban ,  who  explains  the 
picture,  are  brief  and  pertinent ;  tho*  unavoidably  lefs  laconic 
than  in  the  Greek  profe :  and  as  the  tranfiator  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  rendering  them  in  the  plural  number,  as  fuppofing 
many  querifts,  tho’  fpeaking  by  one,  they  read  fome what  like 
the  parts  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  preferve  the 
antique  air  of  this  moral  tablet  in  the  verfion. 

Such  is  the  compendium ,  or  plan,  of  this  noble  allegory  of 
Cebes ,  and  very  fimilar  to  thefe  fpecimens  is  Mr.  Scoffs  whole 
tranftation,which,we  think,  is  rendered  (for  verfe)  correfpondent- 
ly  to  the  original  profe,  by  adrefs  that  appears  to  confult  a  grave 
dignity  more  than*  ornament,  and  which  chufes  rather  to  fix 
than  amufe  the  reader  ;  tho’  it  does  not  want  for  poetical  co¬ 
louring,  which  neceflarily,.  and  fometimes  agreeably,  increafes 
the  extent  of  the  verfion  beyond  the  original.  The  tranfiator’s 
notes  deferve  an  attentive  perufal ;  fince,  while  they  illuftrate 
his  original,  they  alfo  evince  its  merit,  bv  fhewing  a  clear  un¬ 
trained  coincidence  of  many  of  its  fentiments  with  thofe  of 
the  chriftian  fyftem,  and  fome  even  of  thofe  coming  from  its 
divine  author.  When  we  remark  this  in  a  virtuous  and  ele¬ 
vated  heathen,  it  is  difficult  not  to  infer,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
mot  comprehenfive  nature  of  juftice  and  goodnefs  in  God,  and 
the  truly  catholic  unlimited  defignation  of  the  great  chriftian 
facrifice.  This  article  we  have  extended  pretty  liberally,  on 
account  of  the  moral  and  animated  view  which  it  exhibits  of 
human  life,  veluti  in  fpeculo ,  and  which  forms  an  agreeable, 
tho’  grave,  combination  of  the  profitable  and  pleafing  :  But 
we  fliall  conclude  it  with  our  tranfiator’s  own  character  of  the 
work  he  had  fo  intimately  confidered. 

*  Omari  res  ipfa  negat,  content  a  doceri. 


Hor. 
«  On 
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5  On  a  review  of  this  excellent  remain  of  antiquity,  it  is 

*  but  juftice  to  fay,  our  author’s  merit  is  very  confiderable. 

*  The  elegant  piainnefs  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  invention,  beau- 
c  tiful  imagery,  and  happy  difpofition  of  his  fable,  will  give 
4  him  a  place  among  the  moft  illuftrious  dailies.  His  work 
4  is  a  little  fyftem  of  ethics,  written  not  in  the  way  of  cold 
4  fpeculation,  nor  encumbered  with  needlefs  definitions  and 
4  metaphyfical  fubtilties,  but  in  the  fpirit  of  an  honeft  man, 
4  who  writes  from  the  heart.5 


Art.  lxiii.  The  Moravians  compared  and  detected.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Enthufiafm  of  the  Methodifts  and  Papifts 
compared.  Svo.  2s.  Knapton. 

THO5  we  enlarged  fo  much  on  the  former  production  of 
this  learned,  ingenious,  and  entertaining  author,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  our  Review ;  we  fhall  lefs  indulge  ourfeives 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  article. 

Several  pieces  have  lately  appeared  againft  the  Moravians , 
and  we  have  apprised  our  readers  of  their  contents;  what  is  now 
exhibited,  is  a  collection  from  %Rimim,  ft Whitefield ,  ||  Andrew 
Frey ,  &c.  and  the  writings  of  the  Moravians  themfelves :  From 
all  which,  our  CozvIparer  hath  fele&ed,  and  drawn  to  light, 
inch  a  monftrous  fyftem  of  enthufiafm,  obfeenity,  and  pro- 
phanation,  as  cannot  but  greatly  fhock  every  fober  and  chrif- 
tian  reader.  But  though  we  ftiall  not  pollute  our  pages  with 
any  part  of  thefe  foul  materials,  our  readers  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  us  for  laying  before  them  fome  paffages  from  the 
preface  to  this  detedtion,  which  may  ferve  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  author's  inducements  to  fuch  a  publication,  and  give 
them  fome  idea  of  the  work  itfelf. 

4  I  would  not,5  fays  the  learned  Comparer ,  4  have  the  rea- 
4  der  imagine,  that  the  difference  between  us  and  the  Mora - 
4  vians  arifeth  from  different  church -ceremonies ,  different 
4  opinions ,  and  difputable  dodrincs ,  between  one  community  of 
4  chrffians  and  another.  No.  The  truth,  and  very  being  of 
4  chriftianity  itfelf,  are  concerned.  And  the  effential  point  is, 
44  Whether  the  go  [pel  of  Christ  and  his  apcfles  Is  to  prevail , 
4C  and  he  cur  rule  of  faith  and  manners ,  or  the  doctrine  yf  Simon 
“  Magus  and  his  followers.”  This  our  author  affirms  to  be 
the  cafe,  and  adds,  4  If  I  do  not  prove  my  point,  I  cieffre  no 
4  pardon,  and  muft  let  parallels  alone  for  ever.5 

*  For 

*  See  Review,  vol.  VIII.  p.  481,48$.  f  Ibid.  4S4. 

|  V0I.IX.  p.  393. 
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4  For  proof  that  the  Moravians  are  not  fingular  in  their  te- 
4  nets,  or  practices — I  fliall  be  obliged  to  fetch  my  parallels 
4  from  Simon  Magus ,  the  father  and  founder  of  herefy,  and  from 
4  his  fucceflive  difciples  and  followers,  Bafilides ,  Valentinus , 

4  Carpocrates ,  Marcus ,  Mar  cion,  Cerda ,  Epiphanes ,  Monta - 

*  That  thefe  were  heretics,  and  heretics  of  the 

*  worft  kind  that  ever  defiled  and  difgraced  the  chriftian  name, 

4  is  allow’d  by  all  denominations  of  chriftians ,  and  it  will 
4  plainly  appear  that  Count  Zinzendorf  (the  head  and  heart, 

4  the  Simon  Magus  of  the  Moravians)  hath  been  their  faithful 
4  difciple,  and  adopted  their  plan  ;  more  efpecially  their  impie - 
4  ties,  impurities,  and  blafphetnies. — And  here  what  a  fhock- 
4  ing  fcene  is  opened  !  What  a  view  of  the  moll  profligate 
4  dodtrines  and  practices,  void  of  all  true  religion,  morality, 

4  and  common  decency  !  Such  grofs  obfcenities,  and  even 
4  blafphemous  imputations  of  impurity  on  the  Deity,  are 
4  divulged,  as  would  hardly  have  gained  credit,  had  they  not 
4  been  avowedly  maintained,  as  it  were  upon  an  ftage> 
4  by  the  principal  adlors  and  directors? 

As  our  author  may  be  liable  to  cenfure,  for  having,  in  pro- 
fecution  of  his  fubjedf,  expofed  to  the  world,  the  grofs  ob¬ 
fcenities  of  the  Moravians ,  in  their  own  filthy  ivords ,  which 
he  is  fenfible,  may  be  often  live  to  a  chafle  ear ;  we  ought  not 
to  pafs  without  notice,  what  he  fays  in  his  defence  on  this 
head. — He  does  not  apprehend  that  any  apology  is  necej/kry, 
and  appeals  to  his  motto  f  (in  his  title  page)  from  one  of  the 
fathers,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion. 

4  Is  it  fit,’  favs  he,  4  that  the  moft  fcandalous  violations  of 
4  purity ,  and  the  undefiled  religion  ofChrift ,  fhould  be  chaftifed, 
4  or  is  it  not  fit  ? — Should  evil  men  and  feducers ,  certain  men 
4  crept  in  unawares ,  and  turning  the  grace  cfi  our  Lord  fie  Jus 
4  Chrift  into  lafcivioufnejs ,  under  the  mafk  of  religion,  pafs 
4  unnoticed,  or  fhould  they  not  ?  There  lies  little  difficulty 
4  in  anfwering  thefe  queftions.  If  a  man  thinks  himfelf  under 

*  The  authors  cited  by  the  comparer,  relating  to  thefe  heretics, 
are  Eufebius ,  Iren.<etis ,  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  Eertuilmn,  Epiphanius , 
Theodor et us ,  Minutius  Felix ,  Cfc. 

f  We  wallow  indeed  in  the  mire,  by  publilhing  thefe  things. 
But  left  any  one  fhould  fall  into  the  mire  of  thefe  heretics,  from 
mere  ignorance,  1  purpofely  and  knowingly  defile  my  own  mouth, 
and  the  ears  of  the  auditors,  becaufe  it  is  beneficial.  For  it  is  much 
better  to  hear  abfurdity  and  filchinefs  in  accufmg  ethers,  than  to  fall 
into  them  out  of  , ignorance.  Much  better  to  be  informed  of  the 
Tim  e,  than,  for  want  of  information,  to  fall  into  it. 

Cjfil.  p.  53.  Lutet.  1640. 
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*  an  obligation  to  oppofe  the  progefs  of  thefe  horrid  enormities ,he 
4  will, I  apprehend,  be  equally  obliged  to  produce  the  very  words 
4  of  the  offenders  :The  trial  of  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  Mora- 
4  vian  brethren^  for  inexcufable  prophanenefs,  & c.  comes  on  be- 
4  fore  the  public  ;  and  how  (hall  we  prove  the  charge  regularly , 
4  without  producing  their  own  words  and  exprejftons  ? — Should 
4  we  cloath  their  impure  and  wicked  fentiments  in  more  de- 
4  cent  and modeft  termsy  we  fhould  betray  our  caufe,  the  whole 
4  truth  would  not  appear,  nor  the  public  be  enabled  to  form  a 
4  right  judgment.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I judge  thee ,  is 
4  both  the  faireft  and  moft  ufeful  method.* 

If  our  author  hath  fhewn  lefs  temper  in  this  work,  than  he 
preferved  in  his  comparifon  of  the  methodifts  with  the  papifts, 
yet  we  do  not  apprehend  he  remains  without  excufe. 
Under  the  full  perfuafions  of  the  truth  of  all  his  intelligence 
concerning  thefe  people,  we  cannot  fee  how  he,  how  any  one 
(a  Moravian  excepted)  could  have  entirely  kept  his  temper. 
As  a  many  as  a  Christian,  who  could,  unmoved,  behold 
fuch  accumulated  outrage  againft  all  that  we  efteem  decent, 
virtuous,  and  facred  ?  With  the  indifferent ,  it  is  eafy  to  be  cool ; 
but  where  the  heart  is  engaged,  ’tismore  natural  to  aft  an 
honest  than  a  judicious  part. — If  our  author  has  gone  fo  far 
as  to  call  upon  the  civil  power,  to  compel  thefe  innovators  to 
4  emigrate ,  as  hath  been  found  neceflary  in  other  countries ,* 
even  this  extremity  of  refentment  (in  which  we  can  hardly 
fay  whether  we  ought  entirely  to  acquiefce  with  him)  appears 
to  be  only  the  effeft  of  a  warm  and  laudable  abhorrence  of 
4  a  wicked  generation  ;  the  continued  encouragement  of  whom, 
4  bethinks,  muft  bring  fuch  a  reproach  on  the  nation,  and  call 
4  fo  loudly  for  divine  vengeance,*  that  he  leaves  it  to  the  de¬ 
termination  ofthofe  in  power ,  whether  the  4  unclean  fpirit  f)ould 
4  not  be  cajt  outd 
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Absolution,  facerdotal, 
contrary  to  fcripture,  430. 
Acceli.aration  of  the  moon, 
neceffity  of  making  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  in  calculating  antient 
eclipfes,  p.  248. 

Accents,  propriety  and  inci¬ 
dental  ufe  of  preferving  the 
profaic  account  of  words  in 
Englijb  verfe,  1 5 1 .  Their  mo¬ 
dern  ufe  in  the  Greek  language 
cenfured  as  arbitrary,  uncer¬ 
tain,  contrary  to  analogy,  rea- 
fon,  and  quantity,  and  as  con¬ 
tradictory  to  itfelf,  458.  But 
one  in  nature,  viz.  acute,  464. 
Of  lefs  ufe  in  the  Greek  than 
moft  other  languages,  461. 
Depend  partly  on  the  natural 
conflitution  of  a  language,  part¬ 
ly  on  the  temper  of  its  fpeakers, 
461,  462.  None  marked  in 
any  Greek  MSS.  of  1000  years 
old  and  upwards,  4^7.  Not 
generally  written  till  after  the 
ieventh  century,  ib.  NccefTa- 
rily  lengthens  the  i'y liable  on 
which  it  is  laid,  4^9. 
Addincton,  Dr.  charged  with. 

mifbehaviour,  400. 
Agriculture  and  trade,  plan 
of  a  fociety  for  their  improve¬ 
ment,  149. 

Air,  its  refinance  to  the  motion 
of  projectiles  very  confiderable, 
491. 

Akins  ide,  Dr.  extravagantly 
prai fed,  455. 

Alliteration,  in  poetry,  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  th ^Anglo-Saxon 
poets,  1 1 6.  Ufe  of  it  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  daffies  feems 
rather  cafual  than  defigned,  ib. 
The  rcafon  of  its  frequent 
agreeable  effett,  117.  Cau¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  and  reftraint  of  it, 


Angle,  parallaCtic,  new  method 
of  finding  it,  38. 

An  1  m  a  LS,fmall  ones  more  ftrong 
and  aCtive  than  the  large,  493. 

Ant imony,  butter  of,  Millar's 
procefs  for  making,  307.  Boer - 
baave' s  proceis,  308. 

Apices,  dull  of,  not  neceffiary  for 
the  production  of  fertile  feeds, 
387- 

Apogee,  the  moon’s  motion  in 
that  point  conformable  to  the 
Newtonian  law  of  attraction,  48 

Architecture,  naval.  See 
Ship-building. 

Ardinghelli,  Mademoifelle, 
at  fixteen  years  old,  tranflatas 
Hale's  Hcemajlatics  into  Italian^ 
221. 

Arts,  liberal  and  mechanical, 
how  diltinguifhed  from  the  fei- 
ences,  490. 

B 

Beams,  of  timber,  their  ffrength 
as  the  cube  of  their  depth,  492. 
May  be  fuppofed  fo  large  as 
not  to  bear  their  own  weight, 
ib.  In  what  form  they  will 
equally  refill  in  all  their  parts, 

495- 

Beggars,  vagrant,  abomination 
of,  58.  The  reproach  and 
ruin  of  every  country,  132. 
Swift's  fcheme  for  badging 
them,  58. 

Berkley,  Bifhop,  executor  to 
Swift's  VaneJJoy  64. 

Blacklock,  the  blind  poet, 
Spence's  account  of  him,  481 

Blindness,  poetical  complaints 
of,  and  reflections  on  it,  483, 
484 

Boerhaave's  chemiflry defend¬ 
ed,  307. 

Bol  1  n  g  b  rok  e.  Lord,  (hews  how 
wrong  notions  and  falfe  princi¬ 
ples  are  begot  in  the  mind  by 
authority,  2.  Ead  confequen- 
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ces  of  principles  thus  begot,  ib* 
Is  of  opinion  that  if  men  learn¬ 
ed  lefs,  they  would  often  know 
more,  3.  Alledges,  that  almoft 
all  the  fons  of  Adam ,  fcholars, 
and  philo fophers  not  excepted, 
are  guided  by  vulgar  opinions, 
ib.  Shews  in  what  cafes  au¬ 
thority  is  to  be  relied  on,  4. 
Compares  theology  to  Pando¬ 
ra  3  box,  6.  Shews  how  the 
fyftem  of  natural  religion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gofpel,  has  been 
corrupted  by  divines,  7.  Af¬ 
firms  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift, 
and  the  gofpel  of  St,  Paul ,  are 
different  things,  9.  Obferves 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  diftinguifh 
between  what  is  really  religion, 
and  what  has  been  made  to  pafs 
for  it,  13.  Afferts,  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  two  difind  and  inde¬ 
pendent  focieties  in  the  fame 
Society,  was  broached  by  ec- 
clefiadical  ambition,  14.  Infi- 
nuates,  that  the  falvation  of 
fouls  is  rather  the  pretence  than 
the  end  of  ecclefiaflical  policy, 
16.  Points  out  the  political 
views  of  Conjlantine ,  in  the 
cllablifhment  of  chrilf ianity ,  ib. 
Alledges,  that  the  foul  of  man 
has  no  affinity  with  the  all- per¬ 
fect  Being,  88.  Shews  on  what 
foundation  morality  ought  to 
be  built,  89.  Gives  his  notion 
of  the  true  confbtution  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  90,  91.  Thinks 
that  the  firft  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  religion  want  neither  pa¬ 
raph  rafe  nor  commentary,  92. 
Endeavours  to  prove,  that  po¬ 
litical  focieties  grew  out  of  na¬ 
tural,  93-97.  Shews,  that  the 
jewifh  and  chriifian  difpenla* 
tions  have  not  reformed  man¬ 
kind,  99-- 104.  Obferves,  that 
that  the  natural  effect  of  the 
gofpel  has  been  defeated  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been 
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propagated,  103.  Alledges, 
that  reafon  cannot  decide  for  a 
future  ilare  on  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  theology,  106.  Abufes 
Dr.  Clarke ,  107,  108.  De¬ 
nies  the  doctrine  of  particular 
providence,  no. 

Borlase,  Mr.  his  account  of 
the  Sylley  ifles,  243. 

Botany,  the  moderns  excel 
more  in  the  curious  than  the 
ufeful  part,  412. 

Brine,  Mr.  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  abfurdities,  477. 

Britain,  the  effed  of  its  con- 
llitution  on  the  genius  of  the 
people,  148. 

Bull,  Bifhop,  his  fevere  reflec¬ 
tion  on  immoral  minilters,  442 
C 

Cadenus  and  Vaneffa ,  Swift's 
poem,  its  publication  fhocks  the 
author  and  Stella,  63. 

Cam dem,  his  annals  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ,  wherein  defedive, 
241. 

Carbuncles,  peflilential,  how 
cured,  219. 

C a  r  t  a  r  e  t  ,  Lord,  remarkable 
compliment  paid  him  by  Swift, 
59. 

Ca ssi ter  ides  of  the  Greeks, 
our  Sylley  ifles,  243. 

Cebes,  a  great  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  fome  of  his  fentiments, 
and  others  in  the  fcripture*, 
506.  His  table  a  valuable 
compendium  of  ethics,  308. 

Ceremonies  in  behaviour  trou- 
blefome,  humoutous  inifances 
^  of,  76. 

Ch  a  r  l  hsVIir.  king  of  France, 
invades  Italy,  20.  Conquers 
Naples,  2 3 --2 8.  His  death, 

*53* 

Chaucer  unhappily  conhdered 
rather  as  an  old  than  a  good 
poet,  1 19. 

Ch e m ist r y,  falfely  represent¬ 
ed  both  by  its  admirers  and 

op- 
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cppofers,  299.  Of  the  greateft 
life  in  phyfics,  300.  Why  for¬ 
merly  productive  of  errors,  ib. 
Rational  theory  of,  what,  301. 
Difference  between  operations 
and  proceffes,  302.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  operation,  how  ac¬ 
quired,  303.  The  practice 
carried  into  theory,  what,  ib. 
An  operation  of,  how  deduced 
from  proceffes,  ib.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  theory  of,  in  what 
it  confifts,  304. 

Chinese  curiofities.  Gee  In- 
carville. 

Christ,  his  true  and  proper  di¬ 
vinity  afferted,  51.  In  what 
fenfe  the  creation  of  the  world 
is  afcribed  to  him,  52.  Where¬ 
in  his  incarnation  confifts,  53. 
377.  His  coequality  with  the 
father  difproved,  36,  127. 

Chronology,  ufefulnefs  of, 
380. 

Ci cis be  1,  gallants  to  married 
ladies  in  Italy ,  200. 

Clouds,  whether  electrified  po- 
fitively  or  negatively,  417. 

Coal-mines,  poetical  defcrip- 
tion  of,  487,  feq. 

Golden’s  defence  of  Franklin 
againft:  Nollet , 

Companies,  exclufive, injurious 
to  commerce,  163. 

Conversazione,  at  Florence , 
account  of,  199. 

Corporations,  their  effect  on 
trade,  161. 

Coventry,  countefs  of,  ftupid 
verfes  to  her,  399. 

Creed,  the  Athenian ,  291. 

- - Athanajian ,  repugnant  to 

the  fcriptures,  25 5.  Its  di&ion 
and  manner  of  inftru&ion  dis¬ 
approved,  ib.  Places  the  fal- 
vation  of  men  upon  an  erro¬ 
neous  foundation,  253.  Is  in¬ 
ferior  in  dignity  and  antiquity 
to  the  Nicene  creed,  255. 

Cvdworth,  Dr.  his  notion  of 
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the  Lord’s  fuppcr  difprov’d* 
441. 

D 

Delany,  Dean,  61-73--405— 
406—409. 

Di  spen s  a t  i o  n,  the  peculiar  de- 
fign  of  it  pointed  out,  333. 

Diversions,  public,  hartful  to 
induftry,  145. 

Dog,  funeral  of  one  defcribed, 
498. 

Druids,  faid  to  fiave  received 
the  patriarchal  religion  from 
the  Phoenicians,  86.  Monu¬ 
ments  of,  in  Sylley ,  244. 

Drummond,  Alexander ,  efq;  his 
converlation  with  a  nun,  199. 
Defcribes  the  ceremony  at  a 
young  lady’s  taking  the  veil, 

2C2. 

Duels,  folly  and  guilt  of,  133 

— 137- 

Duellers,  why  ought  to  be  to¬ 
lerated,  76. 

E 

Eclipse  of  the  fun,  that  foretold 
by  Thales  terminates  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Medes  and  the  Ly¬ 
dians ,  274.  Coftard's  calcula¬ 
tion  of  thateclipfe,  246.  Stukc- 
ty  s  calculation  thereof,  ib.  Pli¬ 
ny's  error  in  determining  it, 
248.  Clemens  Alexandrians 
miftaken  in  fetting  its  time,  ib. 
and  Sir  Jfaac  Newton,  ib. 

Eclipses,  geometrical  conftruc- 
tion  of,  ul'eful  38. 

Egypt,  never  fubjeft  to  the  If- 
raelites ,  196, 

Electricity.  SeeNoLLET. 

Elegy,  in  a  country  church¬ 
yard,  preferred  to  the  beft 
piece  of  the  kind  in  Ovid,  Ti¬ 
bullus, &c.  425. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England , 
preferves  a  good  underftanding 
with  Pope  Sixtus  V.  362.  feq. 

Enthusiastic  credulity,  force 
of,  192. 

Eustace,  lady,  70. 


Faith, 
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Faith  and  repentance,  cfiential 
conditions  of  acceptance,  254- 

333* 

Ferdinando,  king  of  Naples , 
his  character,  18.  Hiftory  of 
his  grandfon,  30,  feq.  Cha¬ 
racter,  193. 

Fleet,  a  grand  fhewof,  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  Sir  John  Norris ,  201. 

Flora  Sibirica.  See  Gmelin* 

Florence,  revolution  at,  23- 

Fluid,  eleCtric,  a  quantity  of  it 
diffufed  through  this  globe,  4 1 8 
Why  more  of  it  contained  in 
one  fort  of  matter  than  another, 
ibid. 

France,  benefits  accruing  to, 
from  foreigners  travelling  thi¬ 
ther,  142.  Her  method  of 
feducing  other  countries  to  fol¬ 
low  her  fafhions,  143.  The 
high  interefi:  of  money  there  a 
difadvantage  to  her  trade,  147. 

French  academies, aukward imi¬ 
tations  of  the  Englt/by  146* 

Fund,  finking,  its  effeCts  confi- 
dered,  166.  leq. 

G 

Gmelin,  his  treatife  of  the  fora 
Sibirica ,  account  of,  2 1 5. 

God,  his  moral  attributes,  in 
what  manner  to  be  afcertained, 
266.  The  father  the  one ,  and 
only  true  God,  54,  256.  Alone, 
felf-exiftent,  and  independent, 
53,  127.  Fear  and  love  of 
God  defcribed,  335. 

Good  marfners,  Swift's  definition 
of,  75. 

Good  fenfe,  the  principal  foun¬ 
dation  of  good  manners,  76. 

Gr e ek  accents,  See  Accents. 

-  ■  language,  early  taught  in 
Evghjh  fchools,  392. 

Guicciardini,  his  knowledge 
of  mankind,  37.  Diftinguilhed 
for  deforming  characters,  1 94. 


H 

Happiness,  unfocial  and  con¬ 
tracted  fyftem  of,  310,  feq. 

Handel,  Mr;  See  Swift. 

Helmo,  St.  his  fire,  what,  224. 

Hell,  fure  guide  to,  miltakenly 
clafled  with  books  of  bad  ten¬ 
dency,  466. 

Hen  r  y  VII.  inftance  of  his  ava¬ 
rice,  22. 

Herculaneum.  See  Pa  df.  r  ni. 

Highlanders,  of  Scotland,  tfreir 
pride,  344.  Mifery  of  the  fer- 
vants  among  them,  345,  feq. 
Their  clergy,  what  fort  of 
preachers,  330,  feq.  Their 
burial-cuftoms,  354. 

History,  definition  of,  and  uti¬ 
lity,  195. 

H  offman,  Monf.  llory  of  him, 

77- 

Hol  i  days,  number  of,  in  France 
deftruCtive  to  commerce,  145. 

Hu  mility  admirably  pour- 
trayed,  130,  feq. 

Hypothesis,  to  explain  by  what 
means  the  clouds  become  ne¬ 
gatively  electrified,  418.  Ma¬ 
terial  objections  to  it,  420. 

I 

James,  apoftle,  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  paflage  in  his  writings, 
322. 

Jealousy,  Stella's verfes on,  63, 
feq. 

Incarvile,  father,  his  letter  to 
c.  Mortimer ,  concerning  fun- 
dry  Chine fe  rarities,  226. 

Insects,  caufe  of,  the  luminous 
appearance  in  fea-water,  417. 

Inverness,  the  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants,  343. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  the  Stella  of 
Dean  Swift ,  her  death,  where¬ 
in  peculiarly  unhappy  for  the 
Dean,  68. 

Irelan  d,  the  focieties  there  for 
the  advancement  of  trade  com¬ 
mended,  149. 

Irish, 
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Iris h>  how  they  corrupt  each 
other  in  London,  317. 

Justice,  fteady  adminiftration 
of,  in  feveral  infiances,  278. 

Justin  Martyr ,  his  notion  of  the 
trinity  inconfiflent  with  the  A- 
tbanajian  fcheme,  374,  feq. 

K 

Kettlewell,  Mr.  the  editors 
of  his  works  cenfured,  330. 

Kinnersley’s  obfervations  on 
ele&ricity,  420. 

Knight  errantry,  fpiritual, 
inftitution  of,  446,  feq. 

L 

La  dies  of  Florence ,  fome  account 
of,  199,  feq.  Of  modern  Cy¬ 
prus,  description  of,  2 1  o. 

Law,  in  general,  definition  of, 
294. 

Learning,  its  influence  on  re¬ 
velation,  439. 

Leti,  Gregorio ,  his  life  of  Sixtus 
V.  cenfured  by  Mr.  Fame - 
worth ,  269.  Wrote  a  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  371. 

Life,  fenfual,  its  defcription  and 
confequences,  503,  feq.  Stu¬ 
dious,  its  devotees  defcribed, 
404,  feq.  Virtuous,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  beatitude  of  attain¬ 
ing,  506,  feq. 

Limborch,  his  commentary  on 
the  Atts,  and  Epijlles  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Hebrews,  recom¬ 
mended,  255. 

Limit,  a  certain  one  not  to  be 
exceeded  with  regard  to  mag¬ 
nitude,  493. 

Logarithmic  curve,  a  pillar  in 
the  form  of,  equally  ftrong  in 
all  its  parts,  495. 

Longitude  to  be  found  by  a 
correct  theory  of  the  lunar 
motions,  38. 

Lo  r  d’s  fupper,  the  true  nature 
of  that  inflitution  Ihewn,  442. 
Not  a  feaft  upon  a  facrifice,  ib . 

Loyola,  Ignatius ,  his  birth  and 
family,  446.  The  occafion 


of  his  commencing  fpfritual 
knight-errant,  ib.  feq.  Inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  ftudies  by  the  de¬ 
vil,  ib.  Eftabliflies  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  453.  Death,  ib. 

Luther,  his  reflection  on  un- 
fcriptural  phrafes,  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  do&rine  of  the  trinity, 
257. 

Lu  x  u  r  y  in  drefs,  and  in  eating, 
&c.  the  bad  confequences  of, 
1 37* 

M 

Machine,  animal,  a  fleam  en¬ 
gine,  155. 

Machines,  two  principal  pro¬ 
blems  neceflary  to  explain  the 
do&rine  of,  469.  Ufeful  ob¬ 
fervations  on,  ib.  feq. 

Mag  nitude.  See  Limit. 

Manetho’s  dynaflies,  fucceffi  ve, 
not  collateral,  196. 

Marriage,  definition  of,  298. 
That  of  perfons  related  in  the 
collateral  line  unlawful,  ib.  Of 
a  mixed  nature,  440.  Account 
of  a  grand  one  at  Venice,  200. 

Mayo,  Mr.  the  author  of  the 
difputations  concerning  the 
Meffiah,  315. 

Medicine,  would  be  ufelefs  if 
mankind  were  truly  virtuous, 
240. 

Merchandise,  contempt  of,  a 
falfe  and  pernicious  principle, 
424- 

Merchants  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  a  ftate,  423.  All 
men  are  merchants,  ib.  feq. 

Messiah,  a  chara&er  which  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  our  faviour, 
314,  313.  The  evidence  of 
this  from  miracles  and  prophe¬ 
cy,  ib. 

Ministers,  immoral,  the  treat¬ 
ment  due  to  them,  444. 

Montague,  Lady  Maty  Wort- 
ley,  210. 

Moon,  Sir Ifaac  Newton  $  theory 
of,  defended,  40.  Her  motion 
2  in 
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in  the  apogee  confident  with 
the  law  of  attraction,  ib. 

Motto,  the  conveniency  of  a 
handfome  one,  155.  An  He¬ 
brew  one,  ib. 

N 

Naples  reduced  by  the  French , 
28.  Recovered,  34. 

Nature,  advantages  of  ftudy- 

ing*  *  54* 

Navarre,  king  of,  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  the  Pope,  360.  His 
refolute  reply,  361. 

Newton,  Sir Ifaac>  his  theory  of 
the  moon  defended,  40.  All 
his  equations  neceffary,  ib. 

Nicene  fathers,  their  opinions 
relating  to  the  trinity  incom¬ 
patible  with  modern  orthodoxy, 

,  1 25’  373- 

Nitre  recommended  to  be  join¬ 
ed  with  the  bark,  in  the  cure  of 
gangrenes,  319. 

Nobility,  primary  origin  of, 
422.  Several  kinds  of,  ib .  Li¬ 
terary,  grown  into  contempt, 
ib.  Why,  423.  Mercantile 
confidered,  ib.  feq. 

Nollet,  Abbe,  his  difcoveries 
in  eleCtricity,  221,  feq. 

Nqnagessimal  degree,  not  ne- 
ceffary  in  invefiigating  the  pa¬ 
rallactic  angle,  38. 

No r ris,  Sir  John.  SeeFLEET. 

I\tun,  and  Nunnery.  See  Drum¬ 
mond. 

° 

Oaths,  inconfiderate,  their  fa¬ 
tal  confequences,  397. 

Obligation,  moral,  caufe  of, 
294—297. 

Odes,  irregular  flanza,  and  licen¬ 
tious  metre  of  them  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  Pindar ,  385.  Two 
fources  of  the  contrary,  erro¬ 
neous  fuppofition,  in  fome 
modern  verifiers,  ib.  and  386. 

Offices  of  hate,  the  great  ones, 
importance  of  keeping  them  in 


due  fuboi  dination  to  the  crown, 
426,  feq. 

Orrery,  Lord,  fuggeftion  that 
his  intelligence  relating  to 
Swift  did  not  come  from  the 
bed  quarter,  56.  His  miftakes 
as  to  the  Dean’s  charaCler 
pointed  out,  59,  feq. 

Oxy mel,  caution  to  beobferved 
in  the  making  of,  413. 

P 

Paderni,  Sig.  Catnilloy  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  antiquities  of  Her¬ 
culaneum ,  213. 

Parabola,  not  defcribed  by 
projectiles,  491. 

Parallactic  angle.  See 

Angle. 

Par  n  ell  e,  Dr. his  acquaintance, 
how  courted  by  Lord  Oxford , 
60. 

Pasqu  in  a  d  e  ,  a  remarkable  one, 
how  punifhed  by  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  370. 

Philosophy,  that  of  Boling- 
broke  ereCted  on  a  general  de* 
folation,  262.  The  principles 
on  which  it  is  built,  365. 

Phosphorus  of  urine,  method 
of  making,  305. 

Physics,  the  moderns  better 
verfed  in,  than  the  antients, 

5°5* 

PiLKiNCTON,Mrs.  her  lad  fick- 
nefs  and  death,  409.  Chari¬ 
table  reflections  on  her  frailties, 
41 1. 

Plants,  their  external  forms  in¬ 
dicate  their  virtues,  413, 
Knowledge  of,  a  ufeful  acqui- 
fition,  412.  Method  of  dif- 
covering  the  virtues  of  fuch  as 
have  not  yet  been  tried,  414. 
Poifonous,  charaCtered  even  to 
the  eye,  ib. 

Poets,  molt  eminent  ones,  have 
given  very  early  indications  of 
their  poetical  abilities,  482. 

Pop  e,  Mr,  his  table^  <rconomy,6q. 

Po- 
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Pope  ry,  the  do&rines  of  it  frau-  Romans,  the  hrft  who  ertablifiv* 
dulent  ^nd  dangerous,  430.  ed  nobility  by  law,  422. 
Prayer,  the  conditions  neceflary  Rossengrave,  Tom,  dory  of. 


to  render  it  acceptable,  334. 
The  importance  of  family- 
prayer  arterted,  336. 

Prior,  Matt,  over  talkative,  71. 

Professions,  what  fort  of,  ufe- 
lefs  to  a  ftate,  165,  feq. 

Projectiles  do  not  defcribe 
the  curve  of  a  parabola,  491 . 

Projection,  orthographic,  its 
properties,  44.  Plane  of,  what, 
ibid.  Applied  to  delineating 
(hips,  45. 

Prologue,  fpecimen  of  a  re¬ 
markably  foolilh  one,  318. 

Prussia,  king  of,  prohibits  ani- 
mofities  among  his  troops,  1 38. 
Strictly  charges  a  due  fubordi- 
nation  among  them,  1 39.  For¬ 
bids  the  officers  puniihing  the 
men  while  drunk,  ib.  Or  ad¬ 
mitting  common  women  into 
any  garrifon,  ib.  Or  gaming, 

1 40.  Or  contracting  debts,  or 
abufing  their  landlords,  ib  Or¬ 
ders  that  the  generals  freely 
converfe  with  the  inferior  offi¬ 
cers,  and  why,  ib.  Punilhes 
drunkennefs  with  peculiar  fe- 
verity,  ib. 

Q_ 

Quantity, natural,  what,  418. 
Questions,  proper  for  felf-ex- 
amination,  83,  feq. 

R 

Reason,  its  ufe  and  authority, 
in  matters  of  revelation,  49. 
The  Tons  of,  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  fanCluary,  258. 
Rev  1  e  w  e  r  s  deem  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  read  all  the  modern  no* 
vels  a  vile  drudgery ,  470. 

Rh  ime,  Engli/by  has  no  relation 
to  the  Greek  rhythm,  116. 
Why  probably  added  to  verfe 
or  metre,  in  the  living  langua¬ 
ges,  460. 


7°- 

Rhyth  M,Gm/£,howdiftinguilli- 
ed  from  their  metre,  460. 

S 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  fup- 
per,  two  things  to  be  conli- 
dered,  in  order  to  an  exaCt  idea 
of,  432.  Defign  of  its  inftitu- 
tion,  according  to  St.  Paul , 

433.  Important  confequences 
of  having  a  precife  idea  of  it, 

434.  Specific  nature  of,  faid 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Plain  account ,  ib. 
Proilituted  to  civil  purpofes, 

43;. feq- 

Saturnalia,  Swift's  feart  of. 
See  Swift. 

Sav  anarola,  his  preaching  and 
doCtrines,  19 1.  Suppofed  a 
prophet,  ib.  His  influence  in 
Florence ,  ib.  Remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  whether  he  was  an 
importer,  192.  Tried  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  193. 

Scripture,  the  directory  and 
ftandard  of  our  faith,  253,256, 
Sea-water,  its  luminous  ap¬ 
pearance  accounted  for,  417. 
No  bitumen  in,  475;. 

Seeds,  fertile,  producible  with¬ 
out  the  affirtance  of  the  duft  of 
the  apices,  387. 

Self-denial,  the  nature  of 
that  duty  explained,  331. 
Sentiments,  often  deipifed  in 
print,  that  would  be  honoured 
in  converfation,  235. 
Seraglio.  See  Swift* 
Sexual  fcheme,  attacked  by  Dr* 
AIJion ,  387. 

Sharpe,  Archbiffiop, repents  of 
having  reprefented  Swift  as  no 
chriftian,  73. 

Ship- building,  too  much  neg¬ 
lected,  41.  Dubamel' s  treatife 
on  46, 


Ship- 
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Ship-wrights,.  wholly  guided 
by  experience,  and  why,  46. 
Theory  neceffary  for  obtaining 
their  ends,  47.  Their  princi¬ 
pal  rule,  what,  and  why  erro¬ 
neous,  ib. 

Since r  ity,  wherein  it  properly 
confifts,  332,  334. 

Sixtus  V.  Pope,  where  born, 
and  how  defcended,  265.  His 
hypocrify,  274,  feq.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  cardinals,  who  had 
promoted  his  exaltation  to  the 
papacy,  277.  Rigorous  admi  • 
niltration  of  juftice,  278,  and 
feq.  Affronts  the  kings  of 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Navarre, 
357 — 36*-  Intrigues  with  the 
Englijb  court,  362 — 368.  His 
private  character,  369.  His 
death,  371. 

Smyrna,  public  entry  of  a  7#r- 
ki/b  pacha  into  that  city  defcri- 
bed,  206. 

Society,  royal,  obfervations  in 
favour  of,  21 1,  feq. 

Solids,  proje&ion  of,  on  a  plane, 
44. 

Song,  a  good  one,  in  praife  of 
matrimony,  456. 

Spence  r, preferable  to Ariojio,  as 
an  epic  poet,  and  why,  1 1 9. 

Sphondylium  vulgare ,  its  de- 
fcriptionand  ufes,  216,  feq. 

Spires,  beft  form  of,  for  refitt¬ 
ing  the  wind,  495. 

Stebbing,  Dr.  his  fcheme  of 
the  trinity  {hewn  to  be  abfurd, 
1 28. 

Stevenson,  Dr.  his  exemplary 
goodnefs  in  the  education  of 
Mr.  B lac block,  482. 

Stella,  wife  of  Dean  Swift, 
encomium  on  her,  62,  feq. 
Specimen  of  her  poetry,  63. 

Stockholders,  ufelefs  fubje&s, 
165. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  re¬ 
ligion,  defign  thereof  {hewn, 

378* 


Su  i  c  i  d  e  ,  of  two  different  kinds, 
260.  Great  finfulnefs  of,  ib. 

Swift,  Dean,  not  avaricious  till 
age  came  on,  57.  Hated  flat¬ 
tery,  but  not  delicate  praife, 
59.  More  attentive  to  politics 
than  religion,  and  why,  61. 
Reafon  of  his  abftaining  from 
his  wife’s  bed,  62.  His  ccn- 
verfation  more  delicate  and 
chafte  than  his  writings,  64. 
His  feraglio  mifreprefented  by 
Lord  Orrery,  66.  Humorous 
account  of  that  feraglio,  67. 
In  danger  of  his  life  at  Carbery 
rocks,  ib.  feq.  His  perfonal 
neatnefs,  69.  Exemplary  an- 
fwer,  when  applied  to  for  cha¬ 
rity,  71.  His  rule  for  conver- 
fation,  ib.  A  critical  hearer  of 
fermons,  72.  His  manner  of 
hiring  fervants,  73.  His  feaft 
of  Saturnalia ,  402.  His  laft 
fenflble  words,  fpoken  on  oc- 
cafion  of  Handel's  vifiting  him, 
in  his  idiocy,  409.  Summary 
of  his  virtues,  74,  feq.  Two 
original  pieces  of  his,  where  to 
be  found,  75. 

Sylley  ijlands ,  account  of  their 
alterations  fince  the  time  of  the 
antients,  243.  Difcovered  by 
the  Pbenicians ,  ib.  Traded  to 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ib. 
Incroachments  of  the  fea  very 
vifible,  244.  No  longer  fertile 
in  tin,  and  why,  246. 

T 

Tables,  chronological,  by  Blair, 
account  of,  381,  feq. 

Ta  lents,  miftaken,  ill  confe- 
quences  of,  325, 

Taste,  peculiar  definition  of, 
453,  feq.  Fundamental  article 
relating  to  it  in  building  and 
planting,  489. 

Thales,  his  birth  and  family, 
246.  The  firft  who  foretold 
an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  the 
Greeks,  ib.  See  Eclipse. 

Thi- 
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Theory,  a  fondnefs  for,  has 
fometimes  a  bad  effect  in  prac¬ 
tice,  155. 

Tickell,  Mrs.  70. 

Timber,  method  of  meafuring. 
See  Tree. 

Tree,  difficult  to  find  the  exaCt 
content  of,  42.  The  common 
method  of  meafuring  erroneous, 
ib,  How  meafured  by  the 
king’s  meters,  43. 

Tr  ees,  impoffible  to  exceed  a 
limited  magnitude,  494. 

Trinity,  Alexander  Campbell's 
abfurd  arguments  concerning 
it,  324.  Th zAthanaJian  fcheme 
of  it  injurious  to  the  chriftian 
revelation,  125.  Its  connec¬ 
tion  with  popery  pointed  out, 
129.  The  doCtrine  of  the  tri¬ 
nity  not  revealed  in  the  old  tef- 
tament,  125.  The  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  fyflems  thereof, 
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True-blue,  who  the  original 
Tr ue-blu.es,  472. 

Tucker,  rev.  Mr.  his  propofals 
for  the  improvement  of  com¬ 
merce,  167. 

U 

Unity  of  fpirit,  how  to  be  re- 
llored,  437,  feq. 

V 

Vanessa,  remarks  on  her  con¬ 
nection  with  Dean  Swift,  64, 
feq.  Apology  for  a  certain 
weaknefs  of  her’s,  65. 

Venice,  marriage  ceremonies 
there,  200.  Account  of  the 
grand  rowing-matches  there, 
204. 

Virtue,  the  only  fource  of  true 
nobility,  421—425. 


Vive  la  Bagatelle ,  a  deteftible 
maxim,  68. 

Voltaire,  cenfured,  424. 

W 

Wallis,  Dr.  his  cenfure  of  the 
damnatory  fentences  of  the  A- 
thanafian  creed,  257. 

Walls,  belt  pofition  of,  for  re¬ 
filling  any  force,  49^. 

Wane,  in  timber,  what,  43. 

Warton,  Thomas ,  his  alledged 
inllances  of  Miltons  plagiarifm 
and  imitation  confidered,  1 14, 
122,  123,  124.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  antient 
poets,  &c.  120,  122.  His  qua¬ 
lifications  for  criticifm  on  Spen- 
fer ,  122. 

Waterland,  Dr.  his  remarks 
on  the  fpecial  ufe  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  abfurd,  379. 

Watson,  William ,  his  account 
of  the  flora  Sibiriea ,  215.  Of 
the  Abbe  Nollet's  book  on  elec¬ 
tricity,  220. 

Whale,  poetical  defeription  of, 
imitated  from  the  pfalmift,  48  5, 
feq. 

Wharton,  duke  of.  Swift's 
advice  to,  73. 

Williams,  Bifliop,  his  opinion 
of  the  true  intent  of  fubferip- 
tion',  379. 

Women,  any  offence  offered  to 
their  modelly,  feverely  punilh- 
ed,  285. 

Words,  frequent  and  remote 
tranfpofition  of  them  (contrary 
to  their  grammatical  order  and 
connexion)  inconfiftent  with 
the  genius  of  the  Englifb  lan¬ 
guage,  even  in  verfe,  386. 

W  r  iters,  many  of  them  ufelels 
fubjedls,  145,  feq. 


The  Public  are  defir ed to  take  Notice, 


That  Eleven  Volumes  of  the  MONTHLY  REVIEW, 
or,  LITERARY  JOURNAL,  viz.  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  in  1749,  to  the  prefent  time,  are  now  publilhed,  and  may  be 
had  of  R.  Griffith,  bookfeller,  in  Pater -no jler-rov:  ;  or  any  fingle 
volume  or  month. 

This  work  will  be  continued  with  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  re¬ 
gard  to  truth  and  utility,  as  well  as  entertainment,  that  hath  already  v 
procured  it  the  favourable  acceptance  of  the  Public  ;  which  the  Un¬ 
dertakers  gratefully  acknowledge,  and  will  endeavour  to  preferve. 

*  What  is  it  can  make  a  journal  to  pleafe  the  prefent  age  and 
*  pollerity  ? — Be  impartial.*— You  have  learning  and  tafte.  If 
‘  withal  you  are  equitable,  I  can  promifeyou  a  lafling  fuccefs. 

*  The  prefent  age  is  fond' of  all  kinds  of  literature,  from  the 
‘  mathematics  to  epigrams.  Every  thing  may  have  place  in  a 
*  journal.  Even  a  vvell-written  fong  is  not  to  be  defpifed. 

‘  Greece ,  that  is  fo  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  Plato,  glo- 
‘  ries  alto  in  having  produced  Anacreon  ;  and  Cicero  does  not 
‘  make  us  forget  Catullus.' 

Voltaire’s  Advice  to  a  JournaliJl . 
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